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TO 


WILLIAM   PARR,    M.D.,    F.R.S.,   D.C.L. 


Mt  dbaR'Dr.  Farr, 

The  cordial  approval  and  hearty  enoo- 
miums  you  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  passed  on  this 
Book  and  on  its  companion  Volume — Advice  to  a  Mother — 
demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  You  spoke  highly 
of  them  when  they  first  came  out — when  they  and  the  author 
were  comparatively  unknown  —  long  before  the  books  had 
achieved  their  great  popularity — their  marvellous  success. 

Such  commendation,  coming  from  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  Medical  and  Social  Science  is  so  vast,  is  most  flattering  to 
me,  and  has  given  me  additional  energy  to  make  this  Book 
still  more  complete  and  useful,  and  more  worthy  of  that 
noble  Science,  in  whose  vineyard  you  and  I  have  so  long  and 
BO  earnestly  toiled. 

I  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  a.ssociate  your  name  with  my 
own,  for  I  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Accept,  then, 
the  Dedication  of  this  Volume  as  a  small  token  of  my  respect 
and  esteem,  and  believe  me  to  remain, 

Dbab  Dr.  Farr, 

Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

PYB  HENRY  CHAVASSB. 

PBIOBT  HOU8B,  OliD  Squabe, 

BiBMlHOBAM,  January,  18TS. 


PREFACE. 


This  Book  has  been  translated  into  French,  into  Gerraau^ 
into  Polish,  and  into  Tamil  (one  of  the  languages  of  India) ; 
it  has  been  extensively  published  in  America ;  and  is  well* 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

The  Twelfth  Edition — consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
copies — ^being  exhausted  in  less  than  three  years,  the  Thir- 
TBBKTH  Edition  is  now  published. 

One  or  two  fresh  questions  have  been  asked  and  an- 
swered, and  two  or  three  new  paragraphs  have  been  add«d. 

PYE  HENRY  CHAVASSE. 
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■       rtrnation,  of  pregnanoj,  of  labour,  and  snokling — to  offer  a  few 
pToliminary  observations,    especiiilly  addressed  to  a  Young 

2,  My  snbject  is  health — the  care,  the  restoration,  and  the 
preservation  of  health — one  of  the  moat  important  themes 
that  can  be  bronght  before  a  human  being,  one  that  should 
engross  much  of  our  time  and  of  our  attention,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  secured  unless  it  be  properly  inquired  into  and 
attended  to.  The  liuman  frame  is,  as  every  one  knows,  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  out  of  order  ;  it  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  a  beautifnl  and  complex  instrument  like  the  human  body 
were  not  occasionally  out  of  tune : — 


8.  The  Advice  I  am  about  to  oEEer  to  my  fair  reader  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  demands  her  deepest  attention. 


i 


,6  ADVICE  TO  A   WIPE. 

How  many  wiTes  are  there  with  broken  health,  with  feehl* 
constitutions,  and  with  cliildless  homeB !  Their  number  is 
legion  I  It  is  painful  to  contemplate  that,  in  our  coiintry, 
there  are  far  more  unhealthy  than  healthy  wives  I  There 
inust  surely  be  nnmeroae  caases  for  such  a  state  of  thinge! 
A  woman,  bom  with  every  perfection,  to  be  full  of  bodily 
infirmities!  It  was  ordained  by  the  Almighty  that  wives 
should  be  fruitful  and  multiply!  Surely  there  must  be  Bom&. 
thing  wrong  iti  the  present  syBtem  if  they  do  not  do  ho  !  It 
will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  my  object  to  point  out  many 
of  the  cauBCB  of  so  much  ill-health  among  wives ;  ill-health 
that  Bometimes  leads  to  barrenness  ;  and  to  surest  remedies 
both  for  the  prcTention  and  for  the  cure  of  snuh.  causes. 

4.  It  is  an  aBtoundiug  and  lamentable  fact,  that  ODe  out 
of  eight — that  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  all  the  wives  of 
England  are  barren— are  childlcBa  I  A  large  majority  of  this 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  might  be  made  fruitful,  provided 
a  more  judicious  plan  of  procedure  than  is  at  present  pursued 
were    adopted.      My  anxious  endeavours,  in    the  following 

Sages,  will  be  to  point  out  remedies  for  the  evil,  and  to  lay 
own  rules — rules  which,  I  hope,  my  fair  reader  will  stren- 
uously follow. 

6.  My  theme,  then,  is  Health — the  Health  of  Wives — and 
the  object  I  shall  constantly  have  in  view  will  be  the  best 
means  both  of  preserving  it  and  of  restoring  it  when  lost. 
By  making  a  wife  strong,  she  will  not  only,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  made  fruitful  but  capable  of  bringing  healthy 
children  into  the  world.  This  latter  inducement  is  of  great 
importance ;  for  puny  children  are  not  only  an  anxiety  to 
their  parentE,  but  a  misery  to  themselves,  and  a  trouble  to  all 
around  I  Besides,  it  is  the  children  of  England  that  are  to 
be  her  future  men  and  women — her  glory  and  her  greatness  I 
How  desirable  it  is,  then,  that  her  children  sbontd  be  hardy 
and  strong  1 

6.  A  wife  may  be  likened  to  a  fruit-tree,  a  child  to  its 
fruit.  We  all  know  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  have  fine 
fruit  from  an  unhealthy  tree  as  to  have  a  fine  child 
from  an  unhealthy  mother.  In  the  one  case,  the  tree  either 
does  not  bear  fruit  at  all — is  barren — or  it  bears  undersized, 
tasteless  fruit — fruit  which  often  either  immaturely  drops 
from  the  tree,*  or,  if  pluoked  fi-om  the  tree,  is  useless  ;  in  the 
ether  case,  the  wife  either  does  not  bear  children — she  is  bar- 
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r  she  has  frequent  miscarriages — "  untimely  fruit" — 
or  shu  bears  puny,  sickly  children,  who  often  either  drop  into 
au  early  grave,  or,  if  they  live,  probably  drag  out  a  miserable 
exiHteuce.  X'ou  may  as  well  expect  "  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles,"  as  healthy  children  from  unhealthy 
parents)  Unhealthy  parents,  then,  as  a.  matter  of  course 
lia\'e  unhealthy  children ;  this  is  as  tnily  the  ease  as  the  night 
follows  the  day,  and  should  deter  both  man  and  woman  so  cir- 
cumstanced from  marrying.  There  are  niunerous  other  com- 
plaints besides  scrofula  and  ioeanity  inherited  and  propagated 
by  parents.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility,  both  to  men  and 
women,  if  they  be  not  healthy,  to  marry.  The  result  must, 
as  a  matter,  of  course,  be  m-isery  !  How  many  a  poor  unfor- 
touale  child  way,  with  anguish  of  Bonl,  truly  exclaiui,  "  Be- 
hold, I  was  shapen  in  wickedneEs,  and  in  sin  hath  my  mother 
cont'oived  me." — The  Psalme. 

7.  If  a  wife  is  to  be  healthy  and  strong,  she  must  use  the 
means — she  must  sow  the  seeds  of  health  before  she  can 
reap  a  full  harvest  of  health  ;  health  will  not  come  by  merely 
wishing  for  it.  The  means  are  not  always  at  firet  pleasant ; 
but,  l£e  many  other  things,  habit  makes  them  so.  Early 
rising,  for  instance,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  and  to  one 
fond  of  her  bed ;  but  it  Is  eEsentiaily  necessary  to  sound 
health,  and  is  in  the  end  a  pleasure.  Exercise  is  troublesome 
to  the  indolent;  but  uo  woman  can  be  really  strong  without 
it,  and  exercise  becomes  after  a  time,  a  pastime.  Thorough 
ablution  of  the  whole  body  is  distastefui  to  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  much  washing — to  one  labouring  under  a  kind  of . 
hydrophobia ;  but  there  is  no  perfect  health  without  the  daily 
cleansing  of  the  whole  skin,  and  thorough  ablution  becomes 
after  a  short  period,  a  luxury.  But  all  these  processes  entail 
trouble.  True;  is  anything  in  this  world  to  bo  done  withiaut 
trouble?  and  is  hot  the  acquisition  of  precious  hejilth  worth 
trouble?  TeBj  it  is  wortii  more  than  all  our  other  acqni- 
sitions  put  together!  Life  without  health  is  a  burden  ;  life 
with  health  is  a  joy  and  gladness !  Up,  then,  and  arouse 
yourself,  and  be  doing  ;  for  life  is  no  child's  play — 

"Life  is  real  !  lite  1h  earuent" — Lonfffetloic. 

"  J'^ai:  not,  nor  J»e  dismayed;  he  strong  and  of, good  courage." 
No  i,iai6  18  to  be  lost  if  you  wish  to  be  well,  to  be  » jnolhec, 
and  tfl  be  a  mother  of  healthy  children.  The  niisiforttine  of 
it  is,  many  ladies  are  more  than  half-asleep,  and  are  not 
^UUfifid   t9,  danger   untjJ   danger    stares  them   in   ttie  {a$.u\ 
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when  danger  does  show  itself,  they  ai'e  like  a  startled  hare 
— full  of  feavs ;  they  are  Dot  cognisant  of  ill-health  alowly 
creeping  upon  them,  until,  in  too  many  uases,  the  time  is 
gone  by  for  relief,  and  ill-health  has  become  confirmed — ^hae 
become  a  part  and  parcel  of  themselves;  they  do  not  lock 
the  stable  until  the  steed  be  stolen ;  they  do  not  use  the 
eans  until  the  means  are  of  no  avail — 

"  A  sacred  bnnlen  is  tliia  iiie  ye  tear, 
Look  on  it.  lift  it,  bear  It  solemulj, 
Stuid  up  and  milk  bensRlh  It  steiidfnatl;. 
Fail  not  for  aomw,  falter  not  lor  bIh, 
But  ODward,  uptvurd,  till  the  goal  je  win." 

F.  A.  Kemble. 

8.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  many  diseases ;  she  breeds 
them,  feeds  them,  and  fosters  them,  and  is,  moreover,  a  great 
enemy  to  fecundity.  Idleness  makes  people  miserable.  I 
have  heard  a  young  girl — suiTOunded  with  every  luxury — 
bemoan  her  lot,  and  complain  that  she  was  most  unhappy  in 
conseqtience  of  not  having  anything  to  do,  and  who  wished 
that  she  had  been  a  servant,  so  that  she  might  have  been 
obliged  to  work  for  her  living.  Idleness  is  certainly  the 
hardest  work  in  the  world.  "Woe  to  the  idle  I  Woe  to  the 
lonely  !  Woe  to  the  dull  I  Woe  to  the  quiet  little  paradise, 
to  the  sweet  unvaried  tenor,  to  the  monotonous  round  of 
routine  that  creates  no  cares,  that  inflicta  no  pangs,  and  that 
defies  even  disappointment." — The  Times. 

9.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  lady,  surrounded  with 
every  luxury  and  every  comfort,  drags  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence ;  she  cannot  say  that  she  ever,  even  for  a  single  day, 
really  feels  well  and  strong.     This  is  not  to  live — 

"  For  life  ia  not  to  live,  bat  to  be  welL"— Marliaf. 

10.  The  life  of  such  an  one  is  wearisome  in  the  extcenie ; 
she  carries  about  her  a  load,  grievous  to  be  borne,  and,  al- 
though all  around  her  and  ^bout  her  might  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  a  dark  cioud  of  despondency  o'ershadows  her,  and 
she  becomes  as  helpless  and 

"  Aa  weak  as  wnlling  infancy." — Qrabbe, 

11.  If  a  person  be  in  perfect  health,  the  very  act  of 
living  is  itself  true  happiness  and  thorough  enjoyment,  the 
greatest  this  world  can  ever  bestow.  How  needful  it  ther* 
fore  is  that  all  necessary  inBtmction  should  be  imparted  to 
every  Young  Wife,  and  that  jiroper  means  should,  in  every 
way,  be  used  to  ensure  health  ! 

12.  The  judicious  spending  of  the  first  year  of  married 
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life  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  making  and  in  the 
Blrengtlicning  of  a  wife's  constitution,  and  in  preparing  her 
for  having  a  family.  How  sad  it  is,  then,  that  it  la  tlie  first 
twelve  months  that  are,  as  a  rule,  especially  chosen  to  mar 
and  ruin  her  own  health,  and  to  make  her  childless  ?  The 
present  fashionable  system  of  spending  the  first  few  months 
of  married  life  in  a  round  of  visiting,  of  late  hours,  and  in 
close  and  heated  rooms,  calls  loudly  for  a  change.  How 
many  valuable  lives  have  been  Bacrificed  to  such  a  cuetom  ! 
How  many  miscarriages,  premature  births,  and  still-born 
children,  have  reaoltea  therefi-om  1  How  many  homes  have 
been  made  childless — desolate — by  it !  Time  it  is  that  com- 
mon-sense should  take  the  place  of  such  folly  !  The  present 
system  is  abominable,  is  rotten  at  the  core,  and  is  fraught 
with  the  greatest  danger  to  human  life  and  human  happiness. 
How  often  a  lady  is,  during  the  first  year  of  her  wifehood, 
gadding  out  night  after  night,— one  evening  to  a  dinner 
party,  the  next  night  to  private  theatricals,  the  third  to  an 
evening  party,  the  fourth  to  the  theatre,  the  fifth  to  a  ball, 
the  sixth  to  a  concert,  until,  in  some  cases,  every  night  except 
Sunday  iiight  is  consumed  in  this  way, — coming  home  fre- 
quently  in  the  small  hours  of  the  mornmg,  through  damp  or 
fog,  or  rain  or  snow,  feverish,  flushed,  and  excited,  too  tired 
until  the  morning  to  sleep,  when  she  should  he  up,  out,  and 
about.  When  the  morning  dawns  she  falls  into  a  heavy,  nu- 
refreshing  slumber,  and  wakes  not  until  noon,  tired,  and  unfit 
for  the  duties  of  the  day  I  Night  after  night — gas.  crowded 
rooms,  carbonic  acid  gas,  late  hours,  wine,  and  excitement, 
are  her  portions.  As  long  as  such  a  plan  is  adopted  the 
preacher  preacheth  but  in  vain,  flight  after  night,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  this  game  is  carried  on,  until, 
st  length  either  an  illness  or  broken  health  snpervenes.  Surely 
these  are  not  the  best  means  to  ensure  health  and  a  family 
and  healthy  progeny  1  The  fact  is,  a  wife  now-a-days,  is  too 
artificial ;  she  lives  on  excitement ;  it  is  like  drinking  no  wine 
but  ohamp^ne,  and,  like  champagne  taken  in  excess,  it  soon 
plays  sad  havoc  with  her  constitution.  The  pure  and  ei- 
qitisite  enjoyments  of  nature  are  with  her  too  commenplace, 
tame,  low,  and  vulgar.  How  little  does  such  a  wife  know  of 
the  domestic  happiness  so  graphically  and  sweetly  described 
'  T  that  f  oet  of  the  affections,  Oowper : — 

"Pireslde  eiijoymeuta,  Iinme-bucs  happlaem, 
AndftU  the  comfoUa  tbntthe  lawl;  roof 
(H  unSistaib'ii  FcUraiueiit,  aiid  liie  houn 
01  toQg  UDinterniiiteil  eveiiiug,  klumi' 
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13.  A  fashionable  lady  might  say,  "  I  cannot  give  up 
fashionable  amusements ;  I  must  enjoy  myself  as  others  do ; 
I  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  out  of  the  fashion." 
To  such  an  one  I  reply,  "  I  myself  am  not  a  fashionist — it  is 
not  in  my  line ;  and  as  in  the  following  pages  I  have  to  tell 
some  plain  unvarnished  truths,  my  advice  to  you  is.  Close 
this  book  at  once  and  read  no  more  of  it,  as  such  a  work  as 
this  <5annot  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  you,  however  it  might 
be  to  one  who  values  health  '  as  a  jewel  of  great  price ' — as 
one  of  her  most  precious  earthly  possessions."  Really  the 
subject  is  assuming  such  a  serious  aspect  that  it  behoves  a 
medical  man  to  speak  out  plainly  and  unreservedly,  and  to 
call  things  t>y  their  right  names.  Fashion  is  oftentimes  but 
another  name  for  suicide  and  for  baby-slaughter — ^for  "  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents ! "  God  help  the  poor  unfortunate 
little  child  whose  mother  is  a  votary  of  fashion,  wl^o  spends 
her  time  in  a  round  and  whirl  of  fa^ionable  life,  and  leaves 
her  child  to  the  tender  mereie?  of  servants,  who ."  gang  their 
ain  gait,"  and  leave  their  little  charge  to  do  the  same.  Such 
a mothe^  is  more  unnatural  than  a  wild  beast:  for  a  wild 
beast  as  a  rule,  is  gentle,  tender,  and  attentive  to  its  offspring, 
sc?^rcely  evei;  for  a  moment  allowing  its  yoiing  to  be  out  of 
its  sight*  Truly,  fashionable  life  deadens  the  feelings  and 
affections.  I  am  quite  aware  that  what  I  have  just  now 
written  will,  by  many  fashionable  ladies,  be  pooh-poo)ied,  and 
be  passed  by  as  "  the  idle  wind."  They  love  their  pleasures 
far  above  either  their  own  or  their  children's  health,  and  will 
not  allow  anything,  however  precious,  to  interfere  with  them ; 
but  still  I  have  eonfldence  that  inany  of  my  judicious  readers 
will  see  the  truth  and  justness  of  nxy  remarks,  and  will  profit 
by  them. 

14.  A  round  of  visiting,  a  succession  of  rich  living,  and 
a  want  of  rest,  daring  the  first  year  of  a  wife's  life,  often 
plays  sad.  havoc  with  her  health,  and  takes  away  years  frpm 
her  existence.  Moreover,  such  proceedings  often  naar  the 
chances  of  her  ever  becoming  a  mother,  and  then  she  will 
have  real  qause  to  grieve  over  her  fatuity. 

16.  A  !^rench  poet  once  sung  that  a  hou^e  without  a 
child  is  like:  a  garden  without  a  fiower,  or  like  ai  cage  without 
a  bird.  The  love,  of  offspring  is  one.  of  the  strongest  instincts 
implanted  in  woman:  there  is  noticing  that  wi}l  con^pensate 
for  the  want  of  children.  A  wife  yearns  for  t^em ;  they  are 
as  necessary  to  her  happiness  as  the  food  she  eats  and  as  the 
air  she  breathes.     If  this  be  true — which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
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etuns^ycd — liow  im|Jortant  is  our  Bubjeot, — one  06  tJie  most 
itnportaut  that  (iau  in  this  world  engage  oije'&  attention:,-,  re- 
quiring deep  oousideralion  and  oarntiat  study.  r 

16.  The  first  yenr  of  a  mamed  woman's  life  generally  de- 
termines whuther,  for  the  remainder  of  her  existence,  she 
shall  be  Leallhy  and  strong,  or  shall  be  delicate  and  weak ; 
whether  she  shall  be  the  mother  of  fine,  healthy  childraB,<or 
— if,  indeed,  she  be  a  mother  at  all — of  sickly,  undersized  ofi- 
Bpring —  • 

"  Born  bnt  to  weep,  »nri  deBtined  lo  Bnetain 
A  jouth  of  wretcliodiidiUi  hji  a^e  of  pain." — Saiax.  ' '  * 

If  she  be  not  a  parent,  her  mission  in  life  will  be  only  half 
performed,  and  she  will  be  robbed  of  the  greatest  happiness 
this  world  can  afford.  The  delight  of  a  molter,  on  first^'c^ll- 
Ing  a  child  her  own,  ia  exquisite,  and  is  l>eaut|ifullj  sipr^lged 
in  the  following  lines —  '  '■iV.'-l  '  iLliwic 

"  He  WM  my  Bin,  uid  deal  to  me  '1    i<|.''u   '.'    '•    >'l 

.in  (iHM.'''— Sworf' irtMK.  ' 


17.  I  should  recommend  a  young  wife  to  remember  the 
momentous  mission  she  has  to  fulfil ;  to  ponder  on  the  im- 
portance ot  bringing  healthy  children  into  the  world  ;  to  bear 
in  mind  the  high  duties  that  she.  owes  herself,  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  society ;  to  consider  well  the  value  of  health. 
*'  The  first  wealth,"  says  SBier^n,  "  is  health  ;  and  never  to 
forget  that  "  life  has  its  d;i*ties  ever." — Doupla*  i/errold. 

18>  A  youug  married;  lady  ought  at  once  to  commence 
taking  regular  and  systematic  out-door  exercise,  vhicli  might 
be  done  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  her  household 
dnties.  There  are  few  things  more  conducive  to  health  than 
walking  exercise;  and  one  advantage  of  our  climate  is,  that 
there  are  but  few  days  in  the  year  in  which,  at  some  period 
of  the  day,  it  might  not  be  taken.  Walking — I  mean  a  walk, 
not  a  stroll — is  a  glorious  exercise  :  it  expands  the  chest  and 
throws  back  the  shoulders ;  it  strengthens  the  m.uHcles ;  it 
promotes  digestion,  making  a  person  digest  almost  any  kind 
-of  food;  it  tends  to  open  the  bowels,  and  is  better  than  any 
aperient  pill  ever  invented  ;  it  clears  the  complexion,  giving 
roses  to  the  cheeks  and  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  beaiitifiers  In  the  world.  It  ex- 
hilarates the  spirits  like  a  glass  of  champagne,  but,  unlike 
champagne,  it  never  leaves  a  headache  behind.  If  ladies 
would  walk  more  than  they  do,  there  would  be  fewer  lacks- 
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iBioal,  oaeleBH,  complaiuing  wivea  than  there  at  present  are ; 

and  instead  of  haying  a  race  of  puny  children,  we  should 
have  a  race  of  giants.  Waltiiig  exercise  is  worthy  of  all 
commendation,  and  is  indispensable  to  content,  health, 
strength,  and  oonteliness.  Of  course,  if  a  lady  be  pregnant, 
walking  must  then  be  cautiously  pursued ;  but  stiU  walking 
in  moderation  is,  even  then  alasolutely  necessary,  and  tendd 
to  keep  off  many  of  the  wretchedly  depressing  symptoms, 
often,  especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  accompanying  that 
state.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  Is  nothing  more  conducive 
to  health  than  the  wearing  out  of  lots  of  shoe-leather,  and 
leather  is  cheaper  than  physic. 

19.  Walking  is  even  more  neeesBary  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer.  If  the  day  be  cold,  and  the  roads  be  dirty, 
provided  it  be  dry  above,  I  should  advise  my  fair  reader  to 
put  on  thick  boots  and  a  warm  shawl,  and  to  brave  the 
weather.  Even  if  there  be  a  little  rain  and  much  wind,  if  she 
be  well  wrapped  up,  neither  the  rain  nor  the  wind  will  harm 
her.  A  little  sprinkling  of  rain,  provided  the  rules  of  health 
be  followed,  will  not  give  her  cold.  Much  wind  will  not 
blow  her  away.  She  must,  if  she  wishes  to  be  strong,  fight 
against  it;  the  conflict  will  bring  the  colour  to  her  cheek  and 
beauty  to  her  eye. 

20.  Let  her  eiert  heraelf ;  let  her  mind  conquer  any  in- 
dolence of  the  body ;  let  her  throw  off  her  lethargy — it  only 
requires  a  little  determinittion  ;  let  her  "  ran  the  race  that  is 
set  before  her;"  for  lite,  both  to  man  and  woman,  is  a  race 
that  must  be  run.  Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  if  a  lady  is  to  be 
healthy,  she  mutt  take  exercise,  and  that  not  hy  fits  and 
starts,  but  regularly  and  systematically.  A  stroll  is  of  little 
use,  she  must  walk !  And  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it, 
for  nature  will  have  her  dues  t  the  muscles  require  to  be 
tired,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  the  lungs  ask  for  the  revivi- 
fying air  of  heaven,  and  not  for  the  stifling  air  of  a  close 
room ;  the  circulation  demands  the  quickening  influence  of  a 
brisk  walk,  and  not  to  be  made  stagnant  by  idleness.  This 
world  was  never  made  for  idleness ;  everything  around  and 
about  na  tells  of  action  and  of  progress.  Idle  people  are 
miserable  people ;  idle  people  are  diseased  people ;  there  is 
no  mistake  about  it.  There  is  no  substitute  in  this  world  for 
exercise  and  for  occupation ;  neither  physic  nor  food  will 
keep  people  in  health,  they  must  he  up  and  doing  and  buckle 
on  their  armour,  and  fight  as  everyone  has  to  fight,  the  battle 
of  life  !     Mr.  Miine,  the  master  of  the  Korth  Warwickshire 
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Toonds,  lately,  at  a  hunt  dinner,  pithily  remarked,  "  that  for- 
hanting  was  the  best  phyaic  for  improving  a  bad  constitution," 
I  am  quite  sure,  wita  regard  to  the  fair  Bex,  that  an  abun- 
dance of  walking  exercise  and  of  liousehold  occupation  is  de- 
cidedly the  beat  physic  for  improving  a  lady's  constitution, 
more  especially  if  she  have,  as  unfortunately  too  many  of 
them  have,  a  bad  one ;  indeed,  an  abundance  of  walking  ex- 
ercise and  of  household  occupation  will  frequently  convert  a 
bad  into  a  good  constitution.  Moreover,  there  is  not  a 
greater  beautifier  in  the  world  than  fresh  air  and  exercise ;  a 
lady  who  lives  half  her  time  in  the  open  air — in  God's  sun- 
shine— and  who  takes  plenty  of  walking  exercise,  has  gener- 
ally a  clear  and  beautiful  complexion — 

— SAoJupenre. 

21.  Many  wives,!  am  quite  sure,  owe  their  good  health  to 
their  good  legs,  and  to  their  good  use  of  them.  Woe  betide 
those  ladies  who  do  not  exercise  their  legs  as  they  ought  to  dol 
— ill-health  is  sure  to  be  their  portion.  Why,  some  ladies 
arc  little  better  than  fixtures ;  they  seem,  for  hours  together, 
to  be  almost  glned  to  their  seats  1  Such  persons  are  usually 
nervous,  dispirited,  and  hysterical,  and  well  they  might  be — 
fancying  they  have  every  disease  under  the  sun — which  hys- 
teria feigns  so  well !  There  is  no  chance  of  their  being  better 
until  they  mend  their  ways — until  they  take  nature's  physic 
— an  abundance  of  exercise  and  of  fresh  air ! 

22.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  :  I  am  not  advocating 
that  a  delicate  lady,  unaccustomed  to  exercise,  should  at  once 
take  violent  and  long-continued  exercise ;  certainly  not  I  Let 
a  delicate  lady  learn  to  take  exercise,  as  a  young  child  would 
Uam  to  walk — by  degrees ;  let  her  creep,  and  then  go ;  let 
her  gradually  increase  her  exercise,  and  let  her  do  nothing 
either  rashly  or  unadvisedly.  If  a  child  attempted  to  run  be- 
fore he  could  walk,  he  would  stumble  and  fall.  A  delicate 
lady  requires  just  as  much  care  in  the  training  to  take  exer- 
cise as  a  child  does  in  the  learning  to  walk  ;  but  exercise  must 
ho  learned  and  must  be  practined,  if  a  lady,  or  any  one  else, 
is  to  be  healthy  and  strong.  Unfortunately,  in  this  our  day 
the  importance  of  exercise  as  a  means  of  health  is  but  little 
auderstood  and  but  rarely  adopted  ;  notwithstanding,  a  lady 
may  rest  assured  that  until  a  "  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
her  dreams,"  ill-health  will  be  her  daily  and  constant  com- 
panion. 
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23.  A  litdy  siiould  walk  early  in  the  morning,  and  not  tatc 
in  tho  evening.  The  dews  of  evening  are  dangerous,  and  are 
apt  to  give  severe  colds,  fevers,  and  other  diseaBes.     Dew  is 

^TOore  likely  than  rain  to  give  cold — 

Be  Ban."— CfejIeijfeW. 

24.  A  breath  of  wind  is  not  allowed  to  blow  on  many  a 
fair  face.  The  consequence  ia,  that  her  cheek  becomes  sallow, 
wan,  "  as  wan  as  clay,"  and  bloodless,  or  if  it  have  a  colour 
it  is  the  hectic  flushv  which  tolls  of  speedy  decay  \ 

25.  Sitting  over  the  fire  will  spoil  her  comjilexion,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  muddy,  speckled,  and  sallow.  The  finest  com- 
plexion in  a  lady  I  ever  saw  belonged  to  one  who  would 
never  go,  even  in  the  coldest  iveather,  near  the  fire:  althougli 
she  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  her  cheeks  were  like  rosea, 
and  she  had  the  most  "beantiful  red  and  white  I  ever  beheld  ; 
it  reminded  me  of  Shal^peare's  matchless  description  of  a 
complexion ; — 


26.  Sitting  over  the  fire  will  make  her  chilly,  nervous,  dys- 
peptic, and  dispirited.  It  will  cause  her  to  be  more  chilly, 
and  thus  will  make  her  more  susceptible  of  catching  cold ;  and 
it  will  frequently  produce  chilblains.  If  she  be  cold,  the 
sitting  over  the  fire  will  only  warm  her  for  the  time,  and  will 
make  her  feel  more  starved  when  she  leaves  it.  Crouching 
over  the,  fire,  as  many  do,  is  ruination  to  health  and  strenglji 
and  comeliness  I  Sitting  over  the  fire  will  make  her  nei-vous ; 
the  heat  from  the  fire  is  weakening  beyond  measure  to  the 
nerves.  It  will  disorder  and  en^eble  her  atomaCh — for 
nothing  debilitates  the  stomach  like  great  heat — and  thus 
make  her  dyspeptic ;  and  if  she  be  dyspeptic,  she  will,  she 
must  be  dispirited.  The  one  follows  the  other  as  surely  as 
the  night  follows  the  day. 

27.  If  sitting  over  the  fire  be  hurtful,  sitting  with  the  back 
to  the  fire  is  still  more  so.  The  back  to  the  fire  often  causes 
both  sickness  and  faintness,  injures  the  spine,  and  weakens 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  thus  debilitates  the  whole  frame. 

28.  A  walk  on  a  clear,  frosty  morning  is  as  exhilarating 
to  the  spirits  ,  as  the  drinking  of  champagne — ^with  this 
difference,  that  on  the  liny  foUoVing  the  head  is  improved 
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1^  the  one,  but  not  ahvjiys  \i\  the  other.     Simple  natura'i 
ploasures'  are  the  most  rJesiriible — they  leave  no  sting  behind 

29.  There  is  nothing  liko  a  long  walk  to  warm  the  body 
and  to  make  the  blood  course  merrily  through  the  blood- 
veaeelB.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  great  misfortune  that  my  fair 
countrywomen  do  not  use  their  legs  more,  and  their  carriages 
less.,  "As  to  exercise,  few  women  care  to  take  it  for  mere 
health's  sake.  The  rich  are  too  apt  to  think  that  riding  in  a 
cloa^  yamiah-smelling  caniage  ought  to  be  a  very  good  aub- 
stitTite  for  Muscular  strugglea'in  the  open  air."  * 

30.  Unfortunately  this  is  an  age  of  luxury.  Everything  is 
ftrtificial,  and  diseaee  and  weakuesB,  and  even  barrenness,  fol- 
low a«  a  matter  of  conrse.  In  proof  of  my  assertion  that  this 
is  an  age  of  luxury,  look  at  the  present  sumptuous  style  of 
living:  carriages  rolling  about  in  every  direction;  dining- 
taUesgroaningunder  the  weight  of  I'ioh  dinners,  and  expensive 
wines  flowing  like  water  ;  grand  dresses  sweeping  the  streets, 
almost  doing  away  with  th«  neeesaity  for  aoavengera.  I  aay, 
adidsedly,  «(re«(a  /  for  ^een^e^H  are,  unfortouately,  scarcely 
ever  visited  by  ladies.  We  are  almost  in  extravagance,  rival- 
ling ancient  Rome  just  before  luxury  sapped  herflteength  and 
laid  her  in  ruins ! 

31.  If  a  lady  have  to  travel  half  a  mile  she  must  have  her 
carriage.  Strange  infatuation  !  Is  she  not  aware  that  she 
haa  hundreds  of  muscles  that  want  exercising?  that  she  has 
Itmgs  that  require  expanding?  that  she  has  nerves  that  de- 
mand bracing?  that  she  has  blood  that  needs  circulating? 
And  how  does  she  think  tliat  tho  muscles  can  be  excraised, 
that  the  Inngs  can  be  expanded,  that  the  nerves  can  be  braced, 
and  that  the  blood  can  be  properly  circulated,  unless  these 

'  aire  all  made  to  perform  their  proper  functions  by  an  abun- 
dance of  waUdng  exercise  ?     It  is  Utterly  impossible  I 

32.  Does  she  desire  to  be  strong?  Then  let  her  take  e!f- 
erdsel  Does  she  hope  to  retain  her  bloom  and  her  youthful 
appearance,  and  still  to  look  charming  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band ?  Then  let  her  take  exercise  !  Does  she  wish  to  banish 
nervousness  and  low  spirits  ?  Then  let  her  take  exeroise ! 
There  is  nothing  standing  still  in  Nature  :  if  it  were,  creation 
would  languish  and  die.    There  is  a  perpetual  motion  !    And 

iso  must  we  be  constantly  employed  (when  not  asleep),  if  -* 
■to  he  healthy  and  strong  !    Nature  will  not  be  trifled  witf 

•  F*om  ft  notice  o(  Ihit  wiirt  In  Tli^  Reader  of  Hth  Fab,,  . 
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these  are  her  laws — ^immutable  and  unchangeable,  and  we 
cannot  infringe  them  with  impunity — 

"  Labour  is  life  !  'Tis  the  still  water  faileth ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  night  assaUeth; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labour  is  glory!  The  flving  dond  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  th^  dark  future  frightens; . 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  would* st  thou  keep  them  in  tone! " 

How  graphic  and  beautiful  are  the  following  lines  ot  Oow* 
per: — 

"  By  ceaseless  action  aU  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel. 
That  nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertilitv.    She  dreads 

.    An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves." 

The  word  "  fertility  "  is  most  appropriate  to  our  subjekst^— 
for  how  many  women  does  idleness  make  barren  1  The 
number  is-  legion  !  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  for  a  lady — 
let  her  station  be  ever  so  exalted — having  nothing  to  do ! 
This  is  the  curse  of  riches  1  One  of  the  curses  of  our  far 
vouredlandl 

33.  If  a  newly-married  woman  be  delicate,  as,  unfortu- 
nately, too  many  are,  she  may  be  made  to  bear  exercise  well, 
provided  she  begin  by  taking  a  short  walk  at  first — be  it  ever 
so  short — and  by  gradually  increasing  it,  until  she  be  able  to 
take  a  tolerably  long  one.  She  might  find  it  irksomfe  at  the 
beginning,  and  might  be  inclined  to  give  it  up  in  despair ;  but 
if  she  value  her  health  and  happiness,  let  me  urge  her  to  per- 
severe, and  she  may  depend  upon  it  that  she  will  be  amply 
rewarded  for  her  trouble. 

34.  A  delicate  lady  frequently  complains  of  cold  feet ;  she 
has  neither  sufficient  food  nor  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  them 
warm.  Walking  aiid  plenty  of  nourishment  are  the  best  rem- 
edies she  can  use  to  warm  them.  If  they  be  cold  before 
retiring  to  rest — a  frequent  cause  of  keeping  her  awake — ^let 
her  walk  briskly  for  half  an  hour,  before  undressing  for  the 
night,  about  either  the  hall,  or  the  landing,  or  a  large  room ; 
or  what  is  better  still,  let  her  have  a  dance  with  her  husband, 
or  a  romp  with  her  children,  if  she  have  any. 

35.  Some  ladies  declare  that  they  are  always  cold,  their 
feet  especially,  which  are  as  cold  as  ice !  The  fact  is,  they 
not  only  do  not  take  exercise  enough,  but  they  do  not  take 
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(wnrishment  enough  —  breakfast  cBpecially  —  to  keep  them 
warm.  Many  ladies  really  and  truly  half  starve  themselvea; 
they  consider  it  to  be  vulgar  to  eat  much,  and  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  ;  they  deem  it  low  to  take  a  long  walk  ;  every  poor 
woman  can  do  thati  it  is  much  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  loll 
back  in  an  easy  carriage,  and  to  be  rolled  along !  Truly  ;  but 
if  carriage  esercise  be  more  agreeable,  ia  it  as  healthful? 
Certainly  not ;  there  is  very  little  exercise  in  riding  in  a  car- 
ri^e,  but  every  organ,  muscle,  nerve,  and  blood-vesBel  of  the 
body  is  put  into  beneficial  action  by  walking.  Walking  is 
essential  to  health,  and  if  to  health,  to  happiness  ;  there  is  no 
substitute  for  it;  there  certainly  is  no  perfect  health  nor  per- 
fect happiness  without  it. 

36.  The  reaaon  why  my  fair  countrywomen  take  so  much 
opening  medicine  is  the  want  of  exercise.  How  truly  it  has 
been  said  that  "  physic,  for  the  most  part,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  substitute  of  exercise  or  temperance."  I  consider  it  to  be 
a  grievous  misfortune  for  any  one — man,  woman,  or  chUd — 
who  cannot,  without  the  frequent  taking  of  physic,  keep  their 
bowels  regular.  When  such  is  the  case  there  is  something 
wrong,  very  wrong,  about  her  system  and  about  her  proceed- 
ings, and  the  nooner  the  matter  is  inquired  into  and  rectified 
the  better.  The  necessity  of  a  constant  swallowing  of  opening 
medicine  is  a  proof  of  chronic  ill-health,  and  will  m  time  in- 
jure her  constitution  beyond  remedy.  I  cannot  apeak  too 
strongly  on  this  subject ;  I  have,  in  my  professional  experi- 
ence, seen  so  much  mischief  and  misery  caused  by  the  fre- 
auent  swallowing  of  opening  pills,  that  I  shoidd  not  do  my 
uty  if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  against  the  abominable  cus- 
tom. Why,  many  ladies  makes  a  practice,  during  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  of  taking  two  or  three  times  a  week  opening 

fills !  The  bowels,  they  say,  will  not  act  without  them  ;  but 
maintain  that  if  they  would  resolutely  refrain  from  swallow- 
ing them,  and  adopt  the  rules  of  health  laid  down  in  these 
pages,  they  would  be  able  altogether  to  dispense  with  them, 
to  their  great  benefit  and  delectation.  But  then  the  rules  of 
health  require  trouble  and  perseverance — ^(.and  what  that  is 
worth  having  does  not?) — while  the  swallowing  of  a  couple  of 
pills  might  be  done  quickly,  and  with  veij  little  trouble ;  but 
although  the  frequent  taking  of  pills  gives  at  the  time  but 
little  trouble,  they  cause  much  trouble  afterwards !  Look 
then,  at  the  results  of  each  system,  and  decide  accordingly' 
It  has  been  said  that  "  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword  ; " 
mvoonvictioD  is,  that  the  constant  taking  of  opening  medicine 
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oofe  than   gluttony  and  the   aword    comhined  !" 

of  aperients  is  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  day,  and 

rlio  BO  proper  as  a  medical  man  to  raise  his  voice  to  suppress, 

>r  at  all  events  to  lessen,  the  evil  ? 

37.  If  a  lady  be  costive,  and  is  in  consequence  inclined  to 
take  a  dose  of  physin,  let  me  advise  her  to  take  instead  a  long 
walk,  which  will  m  the  majority  of  cases  do  her  vastly  more 
good  ;  and  if  requiring  repetition,  the  one  ia  far  more  agree- 
able, and  the  effeclB  are  much  more  likely  to  be  lasting  than 
the  other.  Exercise,  I  am  quite  sure,  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  long 
run  much  more  efEeotua]  and  beneficial  and  agreeable  than 
opening  physic ! 

38.  A  newly  married  wife  ought  to  be  cautious  in  the 
taking  of  horse-ejiercise.  As  long  as  she  be  not  pregnant, 
horee-esercise  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  and  is  a  great  en- 
joyment; but  the  moment  symptoms  of  pregnancy  develope 
themselves,  she  must  instantly  give  it  up,  or  it  will  very  proD- 
ably  cause  her  to  miBcarry, 

39.  Let  her  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  rather  than 
the  close  contaminated  air  either  of  an  assembly  or  a  concert 
room.  The  air  of  an  assembly  or  of  a  concert  room  is  con- 
taminated with  carbonic  acid  gas.  .  The  gas-lights  and  the 
respiration  of  numbers  of  persoos  give  off  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  gas  is  highly  poisonoiip.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
is  patent  to  every  one  who  will  observe  the  effects  that  a 
large  assembly,  more  especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  gas 
or  candles  are  flaring  away,  has  on  the  system  :  the  head- 
ache, the  oppression,  the  confusion  of  ideas,  the  loss  of  ap- 
petite, the  tired  feeling,  followed  by  a  restless  night — all  tell 
a  tale,  and  loudly  proclaim  that  either  an  assembly  or  a 
concert  room  is  not  a  fit  place  for  a  young  wife  desirous  of 
having  a  family. 

40.  Let  a  young  married  lady  attend  well  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  her  house.  She  may  depend  upon  it  that  ventilation, 
thorough  ventilation,  will  prove  one  of  the  best  friends  she 
has  in  the  world.  Let  her  ^ve  directions  to  her  servant  to 
have  early  every  morning  every  window  in  the  house  opened, 
as  the  morning  air  is  fresher  and  sweeter  than  it  is  later  in 
the  day.  "  For  ventilation  open  your  windows  both  at  top 
and  bottom.  The  fresh  air  rushes  in  one  way  while  the  foul 
foakes  its  exit  the  other.     This  is  letting  in  your  friend  and 

gelling  your  enemy."  *     This,  opening  of  the  window,  top 

•  Tk«  Family  Friend,  vol.  i,     I^^iidon  ;  Honlston  &  Stonemaji. 
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and  bottom,  of  course  applies  only  to  llie  rooms  that  are 
unoecMpied :  in  an  oycwpiW  xoom  in  hot  weather  one  sash 
only — the  lower,  aa  a  rule,  is  the  best — ought  to  be  opened. 
If  the  uppev  be  lowered  when  the  room  is  occupied,  the 
cold  air  is  apt  to  strike  ou  the  top  of  the  head,  and  to  give 
cold. 

41.  Let  her  give  orders  that  every  chimney  in  the  iHnise 
be  unstopped;  and  let  her  see  for  herself  thather  orders  have 
been  obeyed  ;  for  servants,  if  they  have  the  chance,  will  stop 
up  chimneys,  as  they  are  fully  aware  that  dust  and  dirt  will 
come  down  chimneys,  and  that  it  will  give  them  a  little  extra 
work  to  do.  But  the  mistreM  has  to  see  to  tlie  health  of  her- 
self and  of  her  hon£e!ioldi  which  is  of  fap  more  oonaequence 
than  either  a  little  dirt  or  extra  work  for  her  servants.  She 
may  rest  assured  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  herself  and 
for  her  family  to  have  perfect  health  if  the  chimneys  are 
allowed  to  be  stopped.  I  assert  tliis  fearlesaly,  for  I  havo 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject.  The  apartment,  if  the 
chimney  be  stopped,  m,u»t  necessarily  become  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid  gaa,  the  refuse  of  respiration,  which  is,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  deadly  poison. 

42.  Chimneys,  in  many  country  houses,  are  permanently 
and  hermetically  stopped  :  if  we  have  the  ill  fortune  to  sleej) 
In  such  rooms,  we  feel  half-suffocated.  Sleep  did  I  say  ?  No ! 
tumdle  and  lose  are  the  right  words  to  ejtpress  thereal  mciining; 
for  in  such  chambers  very  little  sleep  do  we  get, — imless, 
indeed,  we  open  the  windows  to  let  in  the  air,  wnicb,  in  such 
an  extremity,  is  the  on}y  things  if  we  wish  to  get  a  ^ink  of 
'sleep,  we  can  do  !     Stopited-up  hed-room  chiipneys  is  one  and 

an  important  reason  why  some  persons  do  aot  derive  the 
benefit  they  otherwise  would  do  from  change  of  air  to  the 
country. 

43.  I  unhesitatingly  declare  tiiat  ninety-nine  bed-rooms 
out  of  every  hundred ai-e  badly  ventilated;  that  iu  the  morn- 
ing, after  they  have  heen  slept  in,  they  lu'e  full  both  of  impure 
and  of  poisoned  air,  I  say,  advisedly,  impure  and  of  jwisoned 
air,  for  the  air  becomes  foul  and  deadly  if  not  pei-pctually 
changed — if  not  constantly^  mixed,  both  by  day  and  by. night, 
with  fresh,  pure,  extei:nal  air.  Many  persons  by.  breathipg  tho 
same  air  over  and  over  again,  ai'e  literally  "poisoned  by  their 
own  breaths!"  This  ififlot  an  ex!lM;erated  statement — alaa, 
it  is  too  true  !  Let  every  young  wiie  remember  that  she  re- 
quires just  as  much. pure  air  in  the  night  as  in  the  day;  and 
if  she  does  not  have  it,  her  sleep  will  neither  refresh  her  nor 
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^treDgthen  her,  but  that  she  will  rise  in  the  morning  i 
weary  tlian  on  the  previous  night  when  she  retired  to  rest. 

44.  The  way  then  to  msike  ,i  house  healthy,  and  to  keep 
off  disease,  ia  by  thorough  ventilation — by  allowing  a  current 
of  air,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  to  constantly  enter  and  to 
sweep  through  the  house,  and  every  room  of  the  house.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  open  skylight  or  by  open  landing  wind- 
ows, which  should  always  be  left  open,  and  by  allowing  every 
(shamber  window  to  be  wide  open  during  the  day,  and  every 
chamber  door  to  be  a  little  open  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
having  a  door-chain  on  each  door  during  the  night  to  prevent 
intrusion. 

45.  Let  her,  if  she  can,  live  in  the  country ;  for 

"  God  made  the  oonntry,  and  man  made  the  town, " 

Cinnper. 

In  atown,  coal  fireB---manufactorieB,  many  of  them  unhealthy 
—confined  space — the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  from 
the  skin  of  the  inhabitants,  numbers  of  them  diseased, — aU  tend 
to  load  the  air  with  irapuritiea.  Moreover,  if  in  the  town  she 
desire  a  walk,  it  is  often  itself  a  walk,  and  a  long  one  too,  before 
she  can  get  into  the  country — before  she  can  obtain  glimpses 
of  green  fields  and  breathe  the  fresh  air;  hence  walks  in  the 
town  do  but  comparativelv  little  good.  In  the  country  her 
lungs  are  not  cheated ;  tney  get  what  they  want — a  good 
article,  pure  air — and  tie  eye  and  heart  are  both  gladdened 
with  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  consider  the  following  remark 
of  Dr.  Grosvenor,  in  his  excellent  Essay  on  Health,  Very 
pertinent.  He  observes: — "Hence  it  ia  that  one  seldom  sees 
in  cities,  courts,  and  rich  houses,  where  people  eat  and  drink, 
and  indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  appetite,  that  perfect  health 
and  athletic  soundness  and  vigor  which  is  commonly  seen  in 
the  country,  in  the  poor  houses  and  cottages,  where  nature  is 
tiicir  cook  and  necessity  is  their  caterer,  where  they  have  no 
other  doctor  but  the  sun  and  fresh  air,  and  no  other  physic 
but  exercise  and  temperance." 

46.  Cold  air  ia  frequently  looked  upon  as  an  enemy,  instead 
of  being  contemplated  as,  what  it  really  is  to  a  healthy  person, 
a  friend.  The  effect  of  cold  upon  the  stomach  is  well  exem- 
plified in  a  w.ilk,  in  frosty  weather,  producing  an  appetite, 
"  Cold  air,"  says  Dr.  Cnllen,  "applied  with  exercise,  is  a  most 
powerful  tonic  with  respect  to  the  stomach ;  _and  this  explains 
why,  for  that  purpose,  no  exercise  within  doors,  or  in  close 
carriages,  is  so  useful  as  that  in  the  open  air." 
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47.  Hot  and  close  rooms,  soft  cushions,  and  luxurious 
toucbes,  must  be  eschewed.  I  have  somewhere  read,  that  if 
a  fine,  healthy  whelp  of  the  bull-dog  species  were  fed  upon 
chicken,  rice,  and  delicacies,  and  made  to  lie  upon  soft  cush- 
ions, and  if,  for  some  mouths,  he  were  ahttt  np  in  a  close  room, 
when  be  gi'ew  up  be  would  become  unhealthy,  weak,  and 
spiritless.  So  it  I8  with  a  yoang  married  woman ;  the  moi'e 
sne  indulges,  the  more  cnheaitby,  weak,  and  inanimate  she 
becomes — unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  the  offices 
of  a  mother,  if,  indeed,  ebe  be  a  mother  at  all  I 

48.  Ricb  and  luxurious  ladies  are  less  likely  to  be  blessed 
with  a  family  than  poor  and  bard-worked  women.  But  if 
the  hard-worked  be  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  they  are 
usually  rich  in  children,  aud  "children  are  a  poor  man's 
riches."  Here  is,  to  a  vengeance,  compensation  !  Compen- 
sation usually  deals  very  justly  both  to  man  and  womankind. 
For  instance,  riches  and  childJessneBS,  poverty  and  children, 
lazinees  and  disease,  bard  work  and  health,  a  bard-earned 
crust  and  contentment  a  gilded  chamber  and  discontent — 

"  Tliese  are  oftcimes  wedded  aa  aiati  and  wife, 
And  Iluk«d  together,  hani]  in  Land,  through  life." 

Riche!)  seldom  bring  health,  content,  many  children,  and  hap- 

Elness ;  they  more  frequently  cause  disease,  discontent,  chlld- 
tesnesa,  and  misery.*  Riches  and  indolence  are  often  as 
closely  united  as  the  Siamese  twins ;  disease  and  death  fre- 
quently follow  in  their  train.  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches"  was  a  glorious  saying  of  the  wisest  of  men.  Rich  and 
loxurioDE  living,  then,  is  very  aotagonistic  to  fecundity.  This 
might  be  one  reason  why  poor  curates'  wives  and  poor  Irish 
women  generally  have  such  large  families.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experience  that  Sk  diet,  principally  consisting  of  milk, 
butter-milk,  and  vegetablee,  is  more  conducive  to  fecundity 
than  a  diet  almost  exclusively  of  meat.  In  illustration  of  my 
irgument,  the  poor  Irish,  who  have  usuallv  such  enormous 
families,  live  almost  exclusively  on  butter-milk  and  potatoes  ; 
tbey  scarcely  eat  meat  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  Riches, 
if  it  prevent  a  lady  frotn  having  children,  is  an  evil  and  a 
curse,  rather  than  a  good  and  a  blessing ;  for,  after  all,  the 
greatest  treasures  in  this  world  are  "household  treasures" — 
healthy  children  !  If  a  "wife  be  ever  so  rich  and  she  be  ohild- 
less,  she  is,  as  a  rule,  discontented  and  miserable.     Many  a 
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married  lady  would  gladly  give  up  half  her  worldly  possessions 
to  be  a  mother;  and  well  she  might — they  are  far  more  valu- 
able.    I  have  ieard  a  wife  ecxclaim  with  Kachel.     "Give  npe 
children,   or .  else  I,  die."     Truly,  the  love  of  cjuldren  is, 
planted  deeply  in  woman's  heart.     "The  love  of  children  is: 
woman's  instinot.*?  . 

49.  There  is  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  va^t . 
amount  of  womb  diseases;   much  of  whicb)by  judicious 
management,  might  altogether  be  prevented;  but  re^Uj  as 
long  as  rich  wives  live  a  life  of  excitement,  of  luxury,  of  idle-, 
ness,  and  of  stimulants,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  same.      . 

50.  Uterine  ailment — womb  ailment — ^is  a  fruitful  source 
of  a  lady's  illness;  indeed,  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
uterine  complaints  are  almost  alwayiA,  more  or  less,  mixed  up 
with  0^  wpxnan's  illness ;  h^npCy  tbe  womb  has,  by  a  medical 
man,  to  ]t>e' considered  in  ^lltbf|.4is^Sf^.:aud  disorders  apper- 
taining botlj  to  girlhood  »f^ndt9  )rom^nhood. 

51.  If.  a  voung:  wife  belikelv:  to  bave  a  family,  let  her 
continue  to  hve  heartily  and  ,well ;  but  if  she  have  been  mar- 
ried a  year  or  two  without  apy  prospect  of  an  increase,  let 
her  commence  to  live  abstemiously  on  fresh  milk,  bu.tter-milk, 
bread,  potatoes,  and  farinjuseons  diet,  with  very  little  meat, 
and  no  sHimdantS'  fjuhatever;  let  her  live,  indeed,  very  much 
either  ad  a  poor  curate's  wife  br  as  a  poor  Irish  woman  is 
compelled  to  live.        '  • 

52.  It  is  riot  the  pool*  woman  that  is  cursed  with  barren- 
ness— she  has  6fteii  miot^  ihouthiB  'than  she  can  well  fill;  but 
the  one  that  freqti^ritly.lAfe^irs  tiwdet  that  ban  is  the  pam- 
pered, the  luxuriQus^,  die  indolent,  the  fashionable  wife;  knd 
most  assuredly,  until  'Shiei  cbAnge  heir  system  of  living  to  oniJ 
more  consonant  Idth  commbh^ense,;  she  Will  continue  to  do 
so.  It  is  grievous  to  contemplate  that  oftentittiei^  a  lady,  withi 
every  other  temporal  gdodj  is  deficient  of  two  earthly  bless^ 
ings— healtli  and  cMldr^n ;  and  still  more  lamentable,  when 
we  know  that  they  frequently  arise  from  hei*  own  seeking^ 
that  they  are  withheld*  from  her  in  consequence  of  her  being 
a  votary  of  fashion.  •  Mafty  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day^ 
too,  if  they  do' bear  ohildTen,  are,  froni  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion, quite  unkblef  to  siicki^»them.  Should  such  things  be? 
But  why,  it  riiight  be  ^asked,  speak  so  strongly  and  make  so 
much  tuss  ^bcrnt  it?'  ^Because  the  disease  is  become^des^rate, 
and  delays  are  dangerous—- because  children  among  the  higher 
ranks  ai'^  t>^cothe,  few  aii|d  far  between  ;  and  who  so  proper 
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as  a  medical  man  to  raise  liis  voiue  to  proclaim  tlie  fiirts, 
the  causes,  and  the  treatment?  I  reapeotniUy  inquire  of  my 
fair  reader,  Is  fashion  n.  wife's  mission  ?  If  it  be  not,  what  is 
her  mission  ?  I  myself  have  an  idea — a  very  ancient  and  al- 
most obsolete  one — that  the  mission  of  a  wife  is  a  glorious 
mission,  far  removed  from  fashion,  from  frivolity,  and  from 
folly.  A  fashionable  wife,  aftei"  a  fashionable  season,  is  fre- 
quently hysterical  and  excitable,  and  therefore  exhausted; 
she  is  more  dead  than  alive,  and  is  obliged  to  fly  to  the  coun- 
try and  dose  herself  with  quinine  to  recruit  her  wasted 
energies.  Is  such  a  wife  as  this  likely  to  become  a  joyful 
mother  of  children?  I  trow  not.  Her  time  is  taken  up  be- 
tween pleasure  and  excitement  to  make  herself  ill,  and  nui-a- 
ing  to  make  herself  well,  in  order  that  she  may,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  again  return  to  her  fashionable  pursuits, 
which  have  with  her  become,  like  drinking  in  excess,  a  neces- 
sity. Indeed,  a  fashionable  life  is  a  species  of  intoxication. 
Moreover,  wiue-drinking  in  excess  and  a  fashionable  life  are 
usually  joined  together.  Sad  infatuation,  destructive  ajike  to 
human  life  and  human  happiness — a  road  that  often  leads  to 
misery,  disappointment  and  death!  These  are  strong  ex- 
pressions, bnt  they  are  not  stronger  than  the  subject  imper- 
atively demands— a  subject  which  is  becoming  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  well-being  of  society,  and,  in  the  higher  ranks, 
even  to  its  very  existence,  antl  which  must,  ere  long,  engross 
the  attention  of  all  who  love  their  oountry.  Fashion  is  a 
sapper  and  miner,  and  is  ever  hard  at  work  sapping  and  un- 
dermining the  coDSlitutions  of  its  votaries,  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  quickly,  to  defeat  its  machinatlous,  other- 
wise evils  will,  past  remedy,  be  consummated. 

58.  While  the  poor,  then,  have  usually  an  abundance  of 
children,  the  rich  have,  as  a  rule,  but  few  children.  How  very 
neldotn  we  hear  of  a  rich  lady  having  throe  at  a  biith  ;  wliile 
it  18  no  very  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  poor  woman  having 
that  number,  and  even  as  many  as  five  at  a  birth  ?  A  case  of 
this  latter  kind  has  just  occurred  : — "  A  woman  living  on  the 
property  of  Sii'  Watkiiis  W.  Wynn  has  presented  her  hus- 
band, a  labourer,  with  five  children  at  a  birtli.  A  few  days 
1^  they  were  all  alive.  The  Queen  has  sent  herTi.  Twice 
fitie  has  had  three  at  a  birth,  all  of  whom  have  lived.  A 
Welsh  correspondent  tells  ua  the  poor  woman  has  twenty- 
two  children.  — -Shrewsbury  Paper. 

54.  I  consider  thorough  ablution  of  the  body  every 
morning  one  of  the  most  impoTtant  Taeai»  (A  Ve»\\)a  ^M  «• 
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young  wife  ;  "  \^'hile  the  poor,  in  the  matter  of  washing,  are 
apt  to  think  that  they  can  put  off  till  Saturday. what  ought  to 
be  performed  every  day,  and  that  they  can  wmd  up  the  week 
l)y  a  good  wash  with  mfipunity."  *  There  is  nothing  more 
tonic  and  invigorating  and  refreshing  than  cold  ablution. 
Moreover,  it  makes  one  feel  clean  and  sweet  and  wholesome  ; 
and  you  may  depend  upon,  it,  that  it  not  only  improves  our 
physical  constitution,  but  likewise  our  moral  character,  and 
makes  our  mind?  more  pure  and  holy.  .  A  dirty  man  has  gen- 
erally a  dirty  mind !  ' 

55.  The  ewers  and  basins  in  our  own  country  are,  for  the 
purposes  of  thorough  ablution,  ridiculously  small,  while  on  the 
Continent  tliey  are  still  smaller.  They  are  of  pigmy  dimen- 
sions, the  basins  being  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  slop-basin, 
and  the  ewer  holding  enough  water  to  wash  a  finger.  How 
can  persons  with  such  appliances  be  either .  decently  clean, 
or  sweet,  or  thoroughly  healthy?  It  is  utterly  impossible. 
Slany  people  on  the  Continent  have  a  dread  of  water— ^they 
labour  un^er  a  species  of  hydrophobia :  hence  one  reason  ;\jsrhy 
the  ewers  and  basins  are  of  such  dwarfish  proportions:   ,  , 

"56.  A  young  wife  ought  to.  strip  to  the  waist,  and  then 
proceed  to  wasl;  .her  face  aftej^  the  iqUo wing  nxanner : — She 
should  fill  the  basin  three-parts  full  with  roiTi  water;  then, 
having  well-soaped  and  cleansed  her  hands,  she  should  re- 
soap  them,  and  djp  her  face  into  the  water,  after  whic}^.  she 
should,  with  her '  soaped  liandg,  welj  rub  and  wash  her  Jaqe 
and  ears ;  haying  done  which, .  she  shpiild.  take  the  wette.d 
sponge,  aud  go  ovier  the  parts  preyiouply  travelled  by  the 
sbaped  hands,  and  then  she  should  ,dip  and  swill^nd  cleai^e 
her  fa6e  in  the  "water,  and  that  paft'  of  tfhe  operation  will  be 
done.  Now  for  the  reriiainiijg  prppQSS  of  ablution./  Having 
well  rubbed  her-  .neck  with  h^T .  soaped  bands,  she  ought 
thoroughly  to  bathe  her  neck,  l«3r  cjhe^t,  and. arms,  by  me^ns 
of  a  large  sponge  dipped  incpld  water — the. colder  the  better. 
She  cahhbt  cleanse  ner  own  s^ioulders,. back, ^and  loins  with  a 
sponge-— she  cannot  get  to  them.  To.  obviate  this  difficulty, 
she  ought  to  soiak  a. piece  of  flannel,  a  yard  and  a  half  long 
and  half-a^yard  wide,  folded  lengthways,^  in  Gold  water,  ai;id 
throwing  it  over  her  shoulders,  as  she  would  a  skipping-rope, 
she  shpmd  for  a  few  times  work  it  froni  right  to  left  and  from 
left  to  right,  "and  up  and  down  and  then  athwart,"  her  loins 
and  back  and  shoulders.  This  plan  will  effectually  cleanse 
parts  that  ahe  could  not.  otherwise  reach,  and  will  be  most  re- 

*From  a  notice  of  ihU  workXix,  Tlie  Header,  Feb..  14,  W3. 
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freBliing  and  delightful.  She  ahould  then  put  both  her  handa, 
her  forearmB,  nnd  her  arms  into  the  baBin  of  water  as  fnr  !is 
they  will  reach,  and  keep  them  in  for  a  feir  seconda,  nr  whik' 
ehe  can  count  fifty.  The  wot  parts  should' be  espeditiously 
dned.  Then,  ha'^'ing  thrown  off  her  remaining  ^ilotlaes,  and 
merely  ha\nrg  her  slipperB  on,  she  ought  to  sit  for  a  few  sefonds 
or  while  in  the  winter  she  oan  count  fifty,  orwhilein  the  sum- 
mer she  can  count  a  hundred,  either  inasitz-bath,  orin  a  vcit 
lai^ewaah-handfaasin— called  a  nursery  basiii*(fio]d  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  infant  his  morning  bath), — containing;  water 
to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inohes.  While  sitting  efther  in 
the  bath  or  in  the  basin,  she  ought  in  tlie  winter  time  to  have 
either  a  small  blanket  or  a  woollen  shawl  thrown  over  her 
shoulders.  H  she  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  in  and  out  of 
the  basin,,  ahe  should  place  a  chair  on  eacb  side  of  the  basin  ; 
she  can  then,  by  pressing  upon  the  chairs  with  her  elbows, 
anus,  and  hands,  readily  do  so. 

57.  If  a  lady  be  too  delicate  to  take  a  sitz-bath.  or  if  a 
sittbath  shonld  not  agree  witfe  her,  then  she  ought  every 
morning  to  nso  tho  bidet,  and,  while  sitting  oyer  it,  ehq  shoitld 
well  Bpongo  the  parts  with  the  water,  iJlowing  llje  water  for 
a  few  seconds  to  stream  over  them.  Every  lady  shouid  bear 
in  mind  that,  either  the  e.itz-bath  or  the  bidet,  evei-y  morning 
of  her-Kfe  (except  under  certain  cli'oumstam'es),  is  absolutely 
essential  lo  her  comfort  and  her  weU-being,  At  first,  until  .she 
biK^tuie  aocuEbomed  to  the  cold  water  (which  she  wilfdo  ill  a 
f«w  dayB)i  ahe  ought  to  use  the  water  (eptrf,but  the  syoaer  she 
can  u»e  mid  water,  and  tiiat  plentifully,  the  better — as  it-A'tU 

freatly  contribute  to  ber  health  and  strength.  But,  Ss  I  Bftid 
sfora,  the  process  ought  to' be  qnickly  performed,  is  it  ii^  the 
shock  inbracingiand  in  ■strengthening  the  system  that  does., 
80  much  good.  When 'a  lady  is  very  delicate,  itmfiy,<ivrin^/ 
tha.unTiter,  he  nccBBsary  to  pnt  a  Aash  of  trarm  w;iter  into  ti'ie 
bath,  in  tuder  to  take  off  Ihe  -extreme  chill;  Imt,  as  Bhe  ln'- 
comcB  stronger,  she  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  th^i'warni 
water,  as  the  colder  the  water  is,  provided  she  can  hear  it, 
Mod  it  will  do  hen 

"her  loins  or  her  back  be  at  all  weak,  the  addition 
ifer  of  a-  large  liandfiil  of  table  salt,  or  of  a,  small  handful 

^  A  tiiK^ry-bsshi  (Weiisewdod's  make  Ib  considered  the  bast)  ]iol<liiiH  six 
M^M  qiiBrte  oFwutcr,  ai^cDrdlni;  to  the  stie  at  tlie  puttmt — nbeCljer  rlie  be 
elt)i«i.(Uta«  otn  \OTg.e  ni>niHii.  It  niU  only  lie  uecexMrrlo  fill  it  nhmiT 
nii<--tlili:d  luU  nilL  vMei  ;  this,  of  coiiriiCiia  oiily  fotlli«pi»i-batli-^ii!olTtnit 
The  ialae  bnsdn  for  tlie  pvi^iiiit  waaliiiig  ought  tu  liuva  t'eai  "' 
iitiJim»j«M:  ■    iijii'.      .-I-'.  ■■■  'J  ■  -..■■:J' -■■'■■•■»  ■    -•■ 
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either  of  bay-salt,  or  of  Tidniau's  eea-salt,  dissolved  i 
water  in  the  sitz-bath,  will  be  of  great  service  to  her. 

69.  The  feet  and  legs  ought  every  rnoming  to  be  bathed — ■ 
not  by  standing  in  the  water,  but,  ou  the  completion  of  tht 
washing  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  putting  one  foot 
at  a  time  for  a  few  seconds  (oot  minutes)  in  the  basin  con- 
taining the  water  (the  basin  fof  that  purpose  being  placed  on 
the  floor),  aud  well  and  quickly  washing  the  foot,  either  with 
a  flannel  or  with  a  sponge,  itnd  welt  cleansing  with  the  finger 
and  tliumb  between  each  toe,  aud  allowing  tbn  water  from 
the  sponge  or  fiaunel  to  etreani  loto  the  basin  from  the  knee 
downwards.  All  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  expeditiously ; 
and  care  ought  to  be  taken,  after  such  ablution,  to  well  dry 
with  a  towe!  between  each  toe.  The  washing  of  the  feet,  as 
above  directed,  will  be  a  great  refreshment,  and  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  health,  aud  will  be  a  means  o£  warding  o£E  colds, 
of  preventing  chilblains,  and  of  preserving  tlie  feet  in  a  sweet 
and  healthy  state.  The  feet  ought  to  be  kept  as  clean,  if  not 
cleaner,  than  the  hands.  Farts  that  are  not  seeu  should  be 
kept  cleaner  than  pai'ts  that  are  seen.  Filth  is  apt  to  gather 
in  cove'red-up  places ;  aud  if  filth,  eruptions  of  the  skin ! 
There  would  be  very  little  skin  disease  if  people  would  keep 
their  skins — the  whole  of  their  skins — perfectly  clean;  but 
then  ablution  must  be  daily  performed,  and  not  by  fits  and 
starts — as  is  too  often  the  case  ! 

60.  The  moment  she  has  finished  her  bath  she  ought  quick- 
ly to  diy  herself.  I  should  recommend  her  to  use  as  one  of 
the  towels  the  Turkish  rubber:  it  will  cause  a  delightful 
glow  of  the  whole  body. 

61.  The  whole  of  the  body,  except  the  hair  of  the  head, 
is,  by  the  above  method,  every  morning  thoroughly  washed. 
The  hair  of  the  head  ought  occasionally,  even  with  soap  and 
water,  to  be  cleansed,  to  keep  it  clean  and  sweet  and  whole- 
some ;  for  nothing  is  more  dirty  if  it  be  not  well  attended  to 
than  human  hair,  and  nothing  is  more  repulsive  than  a  dirty 
head.  Bmsbing  of  the  hair,  although  beneficial  both  to  the 
hair  and  health,  will  not  alone  thoroughly  cleanse  the  hair 
and  scalp.  Some  ladies  attempt  to  clean  their  hair  by  simply 
washing  it  either  with  rosemary  or  with  rose-water,  or  with 
otlier  washes,  but  there  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  doing  it 
than  occasionally  by  a  flannel  and  soap  and  water.  Bathing 
in  the  sea  during  the  season,  provided  no  grease  has  been 
previously  used,  is  very  good  for  the  hair ;  it  both  stren.^thena 
"le  roots  and  beautifies  the  colour.     I  ahoald  advise  my  fair 
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reader  not  to  plaster  her  hair  either  with  grease  or  with  po- 
Diadu,  or  with  other  iinkDown  compoundB;  many  of  them  are 
apt  to  m&ko  the  head  dirty,  ecurfj'  and  Bore;  indeed,  many  a 
naaty  eruption  is  produced  bv  Buch  meanB. 

62.  It  might  be  snidthat  it  is  utterly  impoBBible  for  a  lady 
to  keep  her  hair  tidy,  unleHs  she  use  some  appliuatton  to  it. 
If  suuh  be  the  ease,  either  a  Uttle  scented  csBtor  oil,  or  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  may,  by  means  of  an  old  tooth-brush,  be  applied  to 
smooth  the  hair. 

63.  If  the  hair  shonld  fail  off,  cither  a  little  cocoa-nut  oil 
or  a  little  scented  castor  oil,  well  nibbed  every  night  and 
morning  into  the  roots,  ia  an  excellent  dressing.  These  are 
simple  remedies,  and  can  never  do  any  harm,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  quack  nostrums,  which  latter  often 
injure  the  hair  irreparably. 

64.  If  the  hair  should  continue  to  fall  off,  the  ends  of  the 
hair  ought,  every  fortnight,  to  be  cut  by  a  hair-dresser:  this 
plan  will  be  found  roost  benefkii*)  in  strengthening  the  hair, 
and  in  keeping  it  from  coming  off. 

65.  The  best  carpet,  either  for  a  bath-room  or  for  a  dress- 
ing-room,  ia  kamptulicon,  as  the  water  spilt  upon  it  after  the 
use  of  a  bath  or  ablution  can,  by  means  oi  a  flannel,  be  readily 
absorbed :  the  window  ought  then  to  be  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  room  will  quickly  be  dried. 

66.  It  would  be  well  for  her,  when  practicable,  to  have, 
after  alie  has  finished  dressing,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk, 
either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  grounds,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
reaction,  and  thus  to  induce  a  healthy  glow  of  the  circulation. 
and  to  give  her  an  appetite  for  her  breakfast.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour's  walk  before  breakfast  is  more  beneficial  to  health 
than  an  hour's  walk  c^fter  breakfast. 

67.  If  a  lady  have  not  been  aoonstomed  to  a  thorough 
ablution,  as  above  directed,  of  her  whole  body,  let  lier,  if 
possible,  before  commencing,  take  a  trip  to  the  coast,  and  have 
a  few  dips  in  the  sea ;  after  which  she  might  at  once  go 
through  the  processeB  above  advised  with  safety,  comfort, 
and  advantage ;  but  whether  she  be  able  to  batbe  in  the  sea 
or  not,  she  must,  if  she  is  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  gradually 
accnston)  herself  to  a  daily  ablution  of  the  whole  of  her  body. 
The  skin  is  a  breathing  apparatus,  and  unless  it  be  kept  clean 
it  cannot  properly  perform  its  functions.  It  might  be  said, 
it  will  take  time  and  trouble  daily  to  cleanse  the  whole  of  the 
skin :  it  will ;  but  not  more  than  tea  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of 

a  hour,  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  above  processes  of 
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bathing  and  of  drying  the  skin.  The  acquisition  of  heahb 
takes  both  time  and  trouble ;  but  nothing  worth  having  in 
this  world  i^  done  without  it !  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
health  ;  but  although  the  path  at  first  might  be  a  little  rugged 
and  dis^jgreeable,  it  $oon  becomes  from  practide  smobth  and 
pleasant!:  ;  •        ./         •    i  ^  - 

68.  Oh!  if  ray  fair  reader  did  but  know  thte  ^alue  oj 
thorough  cold-water  :ablutions,  she  would  not  lose  adaylbefore 
giving  the  plan  I  have  above  recommended  a  trial,  ilt  would 
banish. all^  or  nearly  all,  her  little. ailments  and  nervdusaess; 
ijb  wouJLd  make  lier  dispense  with  many: of  her  wrappings;  it 
would  in  the  -winter  time  keep  hor  from  coddling  ^and  orud* 
lii^g.  over  the.iire;  it  would. cause  her  to  resist  cold  anddis^ 
^se;.  it  wpuld^  if  she  were  ■  inclined  to  constipation,  tend  to 
regulate  her  bowels;  it  would  strengtJxen  her  back  and  loizi^; 
it  would  makie  her  bloomings  healthy,  and  strong  41  and  it 
would  pave  :the  way  and  fit  her,  in  one  tinie^  to  become  a 
niother,  land  the  mother  of  fine,  .hearty  children  I  My  'reader 
must  not  fancy  that  I  have  overdrawn  .the  fpictiure;  I.  have 
painted  it  from  the;  life. ;  "lonly  tell  what  I  do  know, -and 
declare  what  I  do  believe."/  Let  me  urge  but  a  trial,  xind  then 
my  fair  inquirer  will  have  cause. to  be  thankful  tliat  she  has 
befiu  induced  to  carry  out  my  views,  and  I  diall  rejoice  that 
I  have  been  the  means  of  ber  .doing  so.  Hear  what  a  phy- 
sician and  a  p^el^a  man  of  sojond  isense  and  sterling  intellect, 
says  Qf  the  value  Qf  ablution.  He  speaks  of  vyav'm  ablution, 
whipb.  certainly  is.  at  thebegianingof  using  s^orot^A  ablution 
the  bestvbut  tbe:6paner  co^df. can  be  substituted  for  iDwrm,  the. 
betiter  it  wiU  be  for  the  health  and  strength  and  spirits  of  the 
bather:—^ 

"  The  warm  ablation,  ^ust  Enough  to  deifcr 
The  sluices  of  the  skid,,  enough  to  keep 
The  body  sacred  from  indecent  soil. 
Stili  to  be  pure,  even  did  it  riot  condnce 
(As  mucli  it  does)  to  hiealth,  '^ere  greasy  wortii  . 
Your  daily  pains  ;  it  is  this  adorns  the  rich, 
The  want  01  it  is  poverty's  worst  foe. 
With  this  external  virtue  age  maintains 
.    A  decent  grace  I  without  it,  youth  and  eharms 
Areloathsonie."-r-..4?77i«ironflf. 

69.  'With  regard  to  diet. — ^Although  I  have  a  great  objee- 
tion  (which  I  either  have  oy  will  particularise)  of  a  young  wife 
taking  rich  food  and  many  stimulants,  yet  I  am  a  great  advo- 
cate for  an  abundance  of  good  wholesome  nourishment. 

70.  The  meagre  breakfasts  of  many  young  wives  (eating 
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fcnrot'ly  anythiug)  ia  one  ciinse  of  so  imich  siukatss  among 
tliein,  attil  of  so  many  pimy  children  in  lljc  ivoi'id.  Let  every 
young  Viffe,  and,  indeed,  every  one  elsis,  make  a  aubstan'tial 
bre^asT.  It  is  the  fonndation  meal  of  thi?  day;  it  ia  the 
first  meal  after  along,  the  longest  fast.  The  meagre,  miser- 
able breakfasts  many  yoitng  wivea  make  is  perfectly  'Jihsuj-d  ; 
noTTonder  that  they  ard  w6ak,  "nervons,"  and  delicate.  A 
breakfast  ought,  as  a  rjile,  to  coosiat  either  of  eggs  or  of  cold 
chicken,  nr  of  cold  game,  or  of  bacoii,  or  of  ham,  or  of  cold 
meat,  or  of  mutton  chops,  or  of  fiah,  and  of  plenty  of  good 
ftrea^,  and  not  .of  either  hot  buttered  toast,  or  of  hot  rolls 
swimming  in  butter ;  both  of  Which  latttar  articles  are  like 
giving  the  stomach  sponge  to  digest,  and  making  the  partaker 
of  such  food  for  the  rest  of  the  day  feel'weak,  spiritless,  and 
miserable.  If  she  select  coffee  for  breakfast,  let  the  &al/'con- 
sist  of  good  fresh  milk  ;  if  she  prefer  cocoa,  let  it  be  made  of 
new  milk  instead  of  water ;  if  she  Choose  tea,  let  it  he  black 
tea,  -frith  plenty  of  cream  in'it.  Milk  and  cream  arftspleHdid 
articles  of  diet.  Let  her  then  make  a  he  arty  .breakfast,  and 
let  there  he  no  miatako  about  it. .  There  is  no  mciil  in  the 
day  so  WTttchedly  managed,  ao  poor  and  miserable,  and  so 
fleVoid  of  nourishment,  as  an  English  breakfast.  Let  every 
)*bnng  wife,  therefore,  look  well  to  the  breakfaat,  that  it  be 
good,  and  vaiied,  and  aubstantial,  or  Ul-health  willalmostcer- 
tajniy  ensue.*  '       . 

71.  A  meagre  unsubstantial  breakfast  causes  a  sinking 
sensation  of  the  stomach  .an(I  bowels,  and  for  the  reni.'iiiuler 
of  the  day  a  miserable  depression  of  spirits.  Robert  Ctowu- 
ing  truly  and  quaintly  remarks  that 


ft 


No  breakfast,  no  man,"  is  a  just  observation,  and  ia 
ty  applicable  to  the  fair  sen — "  no  breakfast,  no  woman  ;  " 
le  who  is  in  the  regular  habit  of  eating  but  little  or  no 
Ijreafcfcist  ia  not  half  a  woman — she  cannot  half  perform  either 
woman's  functions  or  a  woman's  duties  ;  that  is  one  and  the 
Lcipal  reason    why  a  wife,   who  is  a  wretched  eater  of 
'  'ast,  is  usually  a  wretched  nurse  to  her  child. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  young  wife  haa  no  appe- 


in  jidmirable  review  in  tho  Spectator  |Fel).  17,  1866),  of  ft  work 

eatfaat  Boot,  [ii  whioli  the  rei'iewer  proves  llie  iui]iortiiiio6  o(  oeopla 
-•  --'  siibatantial  breakliiBtn,  and  £n  which  he  indirailes  the  kind* 

she  purpoae.    I  bftve,  inlhe  lext,avail8(l  luyEell  o(  manj  o( 
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tite  for  her  breakfast.  She  may  depend  upon  it,  in  such  a 
case,  there  is  something  wrong  about  her,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  is  rectified  the  better  it  wiU  be  for  her  health,  for  her  hap- 
piness, and  for  her  future  prospects.  Let  her,  then,  without 
loss  of  time  seek  medical  advice,  that  means  may  be  used  to 
bring  back  her  appetite.  The  stomach  in  all  probability  is  at 
fault ;  if  it  be,  the  want  of  appetite,  the  consequent  sensation 
of  sinking  of  the  stomach,  and  the  depression  of  the  spirits, 
are  all  explained,  but  which,  with  judicious  treatment,  may 
soon  be  set  to  rights. 

74.  If  the  loss  of  appetite  for  breakfast  arise  from  preg- 
nancy^ — and  sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms — 
time  will  rectify  it,  and  the  appetite,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  particle  of  medicine,  will  shortly,  with  its  former  zest,  re- 
turn. 

76.  A  young  married,  woman's  diet  ought  to  be  substan- 
tial, plain,  and  nourishing.  She  must  frequently  vary  the 
kind  of  food,  of  meat  especially,  as  also  the  manner  of  cook- 
ing it.  Nature  delights  in  a  variety  of  food,  of  air,  and  of 
exercise.  If  she  were  fed  for  some  considerable  period  on 
one  kind  of  meat,  she  could  scarcely  digest  any  other ;  and 
in  time  either  a  disordered  or  a  diseased  stomach  would  be 
likely  to  ensue.  I  have  sometimes  heard  with  pain  and  an- 
noyance, a  patient  advised  to  live  on  mutton-chops,  and  to 
have  no  other  meat  than  mutton  I  Now  this  is  folly  in  the 
extreme.  3uch  an  unfortunate  patient's  stomach  in  the 
eourse  of  time  would  not  be  able  to  digest  any  other  meat, 
and  after  a  while  would  have  a  difficulty  in  digesting  even 
mutton-chops^  and  wretched  and  ruined  health  would  to  a 
certainty  ensue. 

76.  Three  substantial  and  nourishing  meals  a  day  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  imagine  that  '*  little 
and  often  "  is  best.  The  stomach  requires  rest  as  much  as« 
or  more  than,  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  how,  if  food 
be  constantly  put  into  it,  can  it  have  rest  ?  There  is  no  part 
of  the  body  more  imposed  and  put  upon  than  the  homaa 
stomach : 

"to  spur  beyond 
Its  wiser  will  the  jaded  appetite, — 
Is  this,  for  pleasure?    Learn  a  juster  taste, 
And  know  that  temperance  is  true  lazory."—- ^rm<(ronj7. 

77.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  injurious  to  health,  for  a 
young  wife,  or  for  any  one  else,  to  eat,  just-  bef oire  retiring  to 
rest,  a  hearty  meat  supper : — 
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itiire  sinking  donu  to  rest 

lO  late,  t/io  flollri,  or  (oo  fiiU." — ^Irnufrong. 


78.  She  will,  if  a  hearty  meat  supper  be  eaten,  be  reBtless, 
or  she  will  feel  oppreBSed  nnd  sleep  very  heavily,  awakeDing 
ID  the  morning  tired  and  uurefreshed :  her  sleep  wilt  not  be 
ts  it  ought  to  be, 

"  Like  IntHnt'a  Blnmliete,  pure  and  liglit." — Kdile. 

79.  How  often  we  hear  a  delicate  lady  declare  that  she 
can  only  eat  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  is  a  hearty  meat,  su(j- 
per  the  last  thing  at  night ;  and  who,  moreover,  affirms  that 
she  can  neither  Bleep  at  night,  nor  can  she  have  the  nlightest 
aopetite  for  any  other  meal  but  her  sapper,  and  that  she 
Bnould  really  starve  if  she  could  not  have  food  when  she 
could  eat  it  I  The  fact  is,  the  oppressed  stomach  oppresses 
the  brain,  and  drives  away  sleep,  and  appetite,  and  nealth. 
The  habit  is  utterly  wrong,  and  oftentimes  demands  profes- 
sional means  to  correct  it. 

80.  The  bent  supper  for  a  wife,  if  she  suffer  much  from 
flatulence,  is  eitiier  a  onist  of  bread,  or  :in  Abernethy  biscuit, 
and  a  glass  of  sherry :  mnch  slop,  especially  at  night,  en- 
courages flatulence;  and  flatulence  is  a  frequent  cauae  of  a 
restless,  sleepless  ni^ht ;  indeed,  when  people  cannot  sleep  at 
night,  the  stomach,  m  nine  cases  out  often,  is  at  fault. 

81,  A  slice  or  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  good  dry 
sherry  certainly  makes  n  light  and  easilv-digested  supper,  and 
is  thus  very  conducive  to  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep.  Bread 
and  wine  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  books  n-ith  great  com- 
mendation— "  Wine  that  inaketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and 
bread  which  strengtheneth  man's  heart," 

82,  Some  persons  sleep  better  at  night  without  supper  at 
all — ^by  going  supperleas  to  bed.  A  clear  and  an  empty 
stomach  at  bedtime  is  with  tliem  the  secret  of  sweet  and 
refreshing  slumber.  They  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
do  two  things — digest  food  aud  sleep  !  And  as  most  people 
can  diajiense  with  food  better  than  they  can  with  sleep,  by 
All  means  let  sleep  be  the  flrst  considered, 

83,  How  is  it  that  sometimes  a  lady  who  has  an  excellent 
appetite  is,  notwithstanding,  almost  as  thin  as  a  rake?  It  is 
not  what  she  eats,  hut  w/uit  she  digests,  that  makes  her  fat. 
Some  people  would  fatten  on  bread  and  water,  while  othei-s 
would,  on  the  tat  of  the  land,  be  as  thin  as  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine.  Our  happiness  and  our  longe\'ity  much  depend  on  the 
weakness   or  on  the  aoundneas  of  our  stomachs:    it  is  the 
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Stomach,  as  a  rule,  t^iat  both  gauges  our  happiness  and  that 
determines  the  span  of  the  life  of  both  men  and  women. 
How  necessary  it  is,  then,  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to 
such:  an  uaiportant  organ,  and  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  conduce  to  the  stomach's  welfare  ;  not  by  orerloading  th»^ 
stomach  with  rich  food  ;  not  by  a  scanty  and  iileJagre  diet, 
but  by  adopting  a  middle  course  betwixt,  and  ..between  high 
living  and  low  living — \\iQ  juste  milieui.  We  should  all  ci  U8 
remember  that  glorious  saying — those  imthoHal  wbrda  of  St. 
Paul — "  Ke  temperate  in  all  things." 

84.  Wliere  a  lady  is  very  thin,  good  fresh  milk  (|if  it 
agree)  should  forni  an  important  item  of  her  diet.  Milk  i/s 
both  fattening  and  nourishing,  more  so  than  any  other  article 
of  food  known ;  but  it  should  never  be  taKeh  at  the  sam6 
meal  (except  it  be  in  the  form  of  pudding),  with  either  beer 
or  stout  Or  wine  :  they  are  incompatibles,'  and  riiay  ciiuse  dis- 
arrangement of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Milk  would  often 
agree  with  an  adult,  where  it  now  disagriees,  if  the  adiuixture 
of  milk  with  either  be6r  or  stout  or  wine  T^ere  never  Allowed. 
If  she  cannot  take  milk,'  let ,  her  take  cream  "and  wate'r. 
Cream,  butter,  and  sugar  are  fatteners;  but  they  must  be 
given  in  moderation,  or  they  will  disorder  'tlie  stomach,  and 
thus  th6  object  will  be  defeated.  Farinaceous  food',  such 
as  coru'-flour  and  arrow-root,  are  all  fatteners.  Stout,  .if  it 
agree, '  is  very  fattening,  much  more  so  than  wine ;  indeed 
claret  is  decidedly  more  thinning  than  fattening^  aiid  too 
nearly  resembles  vmegar  fcoth  in  taste  and  in  properties,' to 
be  at  all  times  agreeable  to  aii  English  stomach.  If  claret  be 
drunk  at  all,  it  should  be  sound  and  good,  and  of  a  Arst-class 
vintage.  Cheap  claret  is  like  many  other  cheap  articles — 
cheap  and  nasty ! 

85.  Let  me  advise  my  fair  reader  to  take  plenty  of  time 
over  her  meals,'  and  to  chew  her  food  well;  as  nothing  is 
more  conducive  to  digestion  than  thoroughly  masticated  food. 
No  interruption  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  meals ; 
the  mind,  at  such  times  should  be  kept  calm,  cheerful  and 
unruffled,  for  "  unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions."  Many 
persons  bolt  their  food !  Wlien  they  do,  they  are  drawing 
bills  on  their  constitutions  whi6h  must  inevitably  be  paid  1 
The  teeth  act  as  a  mill  to  grind  and  prepare  the  food  for  the 
stomach  ;  if  they  do  not  do  their  proper  work,  the  stomach 
has  double  labour  to  perform,  and  being  unable  to  do  it 
efficiently,  the  stomach  and  the  whole  body  in  consequence 
suffer. 
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8G.  The  toeth  being  so  esBential  to  healtli,  IIil^  j{i'L':ili-st 
care  should  be  taJien  of  them;  they  shouLdbeeBteeiueii  .Tiiiiing 
oue's  most  precious  poeaesaions.* 

87.  iWith  regard  to  beverage,  there  is,  as  ti  rnle,  nothing 
better  for  dUiaei'  than  either  toaat  and  water,  or,  if  it  be  pre- 
ferred, plain  spring  water — 

"  Nought  like  tbe  eimple  element  dilutea  ;  " 

*nd  after  dinner,  one  or  two  glasseB  of  sherry.  A  lady  some- 
'times,  until  she  have  had  a  glaaa  of  wine  cannot  eat  her 
dinner;  whensach  be  the  case,  by  all  means  let  a  glaaa  of 
wine  be  taken, — that  is  to  say,  let  her  have  it  either  just 
before  or  during  dinner,  instead  of  nfter  dinner;  or  let  her 
hsn-e  one  glass  of  sherry  before  or  during  dinner,  and  one 
glass  after  dinner. 

88.  A  young  wife  soipetimes  has  a  languid  circulation,  a 
weak  difffjstion,  and  constipated  bowels  ;  theii  a  glass  of  sherry 
(ft^n'Tl^rdiiinerand  another  glass  after  dinner  ia'  beneficial; 
and  however  much  she  might  dislike  wine,  she  should  be  in- 
duced to  take  it,  as  the  wine  will  impi;ove  her  circniation,  'will 
strengthen  her  digestion,  and  will  tend  to  open  her  bowels. 
But  let  me  urge  her  never,  unless,  ordered  by  a  medical  miin, 
to  'exceed  the  two  glassea  of  wine  daily. 

89.  If  a  lady  drink  wine  at  all,  let  it  be  wine — if  she  can 
get  It! — Ihei'e  Is  so  much  rubbish  in  the  market  called  «-ine, 
that  she  cannot  be  too  particular  in  tbe  matter.  The  only 
likely  way  of  obtaining  it  genuitie,  is  by  applying  to  a  reapeet- 
able  wine-merchSnt,  and  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  itl  Cheap 
wine  is  dear  at  any  price,  and  is  a,  conglomeration  of  naati- 
neaa! 

90.  The  old  German  proverb  says,  "  Wtne  Is  not  made,  it 
grows."  This  proverb  now-a-daye  is,  unfortunately, not  always 
true.  A  great  deal  of  the  wine  that  is  now  consumed  is  made 
and  does  not  grow,  and  has  never  seen  the  grape  at  all,  but 
has  been  made  in  the  chemist's  laboratory;  indeed  there  is 
scarcely  any  wine  that  is  not  more  or  less  "  doctored,"  either 
with  brandy  or  with  something  worse !  Wine  from  the  pure 
juice  of  tlie  grape  is  a  novelty— -a  rara  avis,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  wine-drinkers !  "  If  yon  prescriba 
\oine,  let  it  be  wine.  Take  care  that  your  patient  ia  not  the 
victim  of  those  audacious  falsifiers  who  take  spirits,  mix  them 
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th  flavouring  and  sweetening  substances,  and  then  send 
them  back  as  wine,  at  an  enornaous  profit  to  themaelveH.  •  * 
Med  teal  men  calmly  oi-der  dvspeptic  patients  to  take  '  their 
glass  of  sherry,'  without  inquiring  whether  this  is  the  product 
of  the  Bun  in  the  vineyard,  or  of  '  applied  chemistry  '  in  the 
laboratory."  • 

91.  If  wine  does  not  agree,  and  if  she  require  a  stimulant, 
a  tumblerful  either  of  home-brewed  ale  or  of  Burton  bitter 


porter,  she  must  take  3.  great  deal  of  out-door  eserciee ; 
otherwise  it  will  probably  make  hor  bilious.  If  she  be  in- 
clined to  be  bilious,  wine  is  superior  to  either  beer  or  porter. 

92.  Wine,  beer,  and  porter  do  not  always  agree;  some 
persons  enjoy  sounder  health  as  thorough  teetotallers.  Wine, 
beer,  and  porter  will  then  irritate,  excite,  and  make  feverish, 
and  take  away  their  appetites.  Such  people  are  better  with- 
out stimulants  altogether — wine,  beer,  and  porter  weakening 
and  not  strengthening  them.  It  would  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme for  such  persons  to  be  forced  to  swallow  such  stimu- 
lants— ^the  more  they  take  the  won.e  they  would  be.  Alcohol 
in  the  wine,  in  the  oeer,  and  in  the  jKirter  act  upon  them  as 
a  poison — there  is  no  mistake  about  it.  Alcohol  in  excess  is 
a  poison — a  deadly  poison,  as  I  shall  presently  prove — and 
some  peculiar  constitutions  cannot  take  it,  however  minute 
the  quantity,  or  however  diluted  it  might  be.  This  is  not 
strange — such  persons  have  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy ;  in  the 
same  way  as  some  people  cannot  take  opium,,  however  minute 
it  may  be — it  makes  them  almost  wild  as  though  they  were 
insane;  others  cannot  swallow  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
without  producing  violent  vomiting  and  fsintncss;  while, 
again,  there  are  some  persons  who  cannot  take  the  siualleBt 
doses  of  either  calomel  or  blue  pill,  without  its  inducing 
severe  soreness  of  tlie  gums  and  excessive  salivation. 

93.  Brandy  ought  never  to  be  taken  by  a  young  wife  but 
as  a  medicine,  and  then  but  rarely,  and  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  It  would  be  a  melanchoSy  and  gloomy  prospect 
for  her  to  daily  drink  brandy;  she  would,  in  all  probability, 
in  a  short  time  become  a  confirmed  drunkard.  There  la 
nothing  wAen  once  regularly  taken,  more  fascinating  and  more 
desperately  dangerous  and  degrading  than  brandy-drinking, 

_.It  has  cansed  the  destruction  of  tens  of  thousands  both  of  men 
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and  of  women !  If  a  lady  once  take  to  regular  daily  brandy- 
drinking  her  health  will  as  surely  melt  away  as  "  war  melteth 
at  tbe  fire,"  Oh,  thiit  mj-  feeble  voice  could  be  heard  through 
the  length  and  breiidtb  of  our  laud,  and  be  the  humble  means 
of  deterring  [■leople  from  ever  commencing  the  iuBidionB,  and 
hazardous,  and  diBgusting  practice  of  regular  daily  braody- 
drinking !  Robert  Hall  had  a  horror  of  brandy — and  well  fie 
might  have  : — '■'■  Call  things,"  he  says,  "  by  their  right  names. 
*  *  *  Glass  of  brandy  and  water  !  That  is  the  current,  but 
not  the  appropriate  name ;  ask  for  a  glass  of  liquid  fire  and 
distilled  damnation," — Gregory's  Life  of  Hall. 

94.  A  barren  lady,  in  consequence  of  her  being  barren,  is 
frequently  dreadfully  depressed  in  spu'its — nothing  is  more- 
depressing  to  some  wives  than  the  want  of  children.  Now, 
in  her  fits  of  depression,  snch  an  one  is  apt  to  fly  to  sips  of 
brandy  in  order  to  relieve  her  depression-  Oh  I  fatal  mis- 
take !  She  is  only  confirming  her  barrennesR,  she  is  only 
clenching  the  nail ;  as  she  will,  under  such  treatment,  be  bar- 
ren for  tne  rest  of  her  life ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  con- 
dncive  to  barrenness — there  is  not  a  greater  enemy  to  con- 
cseption — than  brandy-drinking ;  of  this  I  am  quite  convinced ! 

95.  A  wife  ought  not,  if  she  feel  low,  to  fly  on  every 
occasion  to  wine  to  raise  her  spirits,  bat  should  try  the  effects 
of  a  walk  in  the  country,  and 

"Drsw  phjslc  from. the  flelda  in  draugMtal  vital  sir." 

ArmstT^yng, 

96.  An  excitable  wife  is  a  weakly  wife ;  "  excitement  is 
the  effect  of  weakness,  not  of  strength."  Wine  in  large 
qnantities  will  not  strengthen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
decidedly  weaken ;  the  more  the  wine,  the  greater  the  debility 
and  the  greater  the  excitement,— one  follows  the  other  as  the 
night  the  day.  A  person  who  drinks  much  wine  is  always 
in  a  Btate  of  excitement,  and  is  invariably  hysterical,  weak, 
low,  and  nervous,  and  frequently  barren. 

97.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  excess  are  "  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,"  and  are  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  excitement, 
and  therefore  both  of  weakness  and  of  barrenness.  Alcohol, 
pare  and  undiluted,  and  in  excess,  is  a  poison,  and  is  ranked 
among  the  deadly  poisons;  if  a  person  were  to  drink  at  one 
draught  half  a  pint  of  undiluted  alcohol  it  would  be  the  last 
draught  he  or  she  would  ever,  in  this  world,  drink, — it  would 
be  as  surely  fatal  as  a  large  dose  of  either  arsenic  or  strychnine ! 
Brandy,  whisky,gin,  and  wine  are  composed  of  alcohol  a    "' 
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principal  ingredient ;  indeed,  each  and  all  of  them  'entirely 
owe  their  strength  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  there- 
in. Brandy,  whisky,  gin,  and  wine,  without  the  alcohol, 
would,  each  of  them,  be  as  chip  in  porridge — perfectly  inert. 
Brandy  and  wine,'  the  former  especially,  contain  larsre  proper- 
tions  of  alcohol,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other,  in  eicesa, 
either  prevents  ^  woman  from  conceiving,  and  thus  makes  her 
barren,  or  if  she  do  conceive,  it  poisons  the  unborn  babe  with- 
in her ;  and  it  either  makes  him  puiiy  and  delicate,  or  it  down- 
right kills  him  in  tlie  womb,  and  thus  causes  a  miscarriage. 
If  he  survive  the  poison,  and  he  be  born  alive^  he  is  usually, 
when  boi*n,  delicate  and  liilderrsized ;  if  such  an  one  be  suckled 
by  such  a  mother,  he  is  subjected,  if  the  mother  can  nurse 
him,  which  in  such  cases  she  rarely  can,  to  a  secohd  course  of 
poisoning;  the  mother's  milk  is  poisoned  with  the  alcohol, 
and  the  "poor,  unfortunate  little  wretch,  having  to.  run  the 
gaiintlfet  in  the  womb  and  ou,t  of  the '-wonib,.  pines  and 
dwindles  ^way,  until  at  length  he  ^nds  a  resting-place  in  the 
grave  !  If  y6ti  wish  to  make  a  dbg  small,  give'hini,  when  he 
is  a  puJ3py,  gin  ;  the  alcohol  of  th^  gin  will  teadily  do  it :.  this 
i^  a  well-known  fact,  and  is,  by  db^f anciers,  ^bqnstantlV 
practised.  If  you:  ciesire,  in  like  manner,- to  mak^  a  Tom 
Thumb  of  a  baby!,  give  him  the'piilk  of  a  mothei*  or  of  a  wet- 
nurse  who  imbibes,  in  the  form  off  wine,  or  of  brandy,  or  of 
gin,  alcohol  in  quantities,  and  the  deed  is  done !  .  Gin-drinking 
nursipg  mothers,  it  is  well-known,  have  usually  puny  children  ; 
indeed,  the  mother  drinking  the  gin  is  only  another  way  of 
giving  gin  to  the  babe~an  indirect  instead  of  a  direct. route, 
both  leadifag  to  the  same  terminus-^the  grave  ! 

98.  Brandy  wis  formerly  sold  *  only  by  the  kpbtheciry ; 
brandy  is  a  medicine— a  powerful  tiCredicine^^arid^'ought'  bnly 
to' be  prescribed  as  a  medicine  ;  that  is  to  say,'- btit' seldom^  in 
small  and  in  measured  quantities  at  a  tinje,  and'"only  when 
absolutely  necessary :  now  it  is  resorted  to  on  eYdry  occasion 
as  a  panacea  for  every  ill !  If  take^  rdgulairly  and  in  quantities, 
as  unfortunately  it  frequently  now  is,  it  becoines  a  desperate 
poison — a  pathway  leading  to  the  grave!  It  is  utterly  im^ 
possible  for  any  person  to  hold  in  the  mouth,  for  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  a  mouthful  of  neat;brandy,withoiit  experiencing 
intense /suffering :  if  it  have  thie- fearful  effect  oti'the  mouth, 
what  effect  must  this  burning  fluid,  \y^hen  tak^n  in  quantities, 
have  upon  the  stomach  ?  Injury,  rafost  decided  ifajury  to  the 
stomach,  and,  through  the  stomach,  disease  and  weakness  tq 
the  remainder  of  the  bbdy !    Brandy  is  a  wonderful  and 
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powerful  agent ;  brandy  haw  the  effect,  if  taken  in  excess  and 
for  a  length  ()f  time,  of  ruakinL;  tlie  liver  as  hard  as  a  board  ; 
brandy  in  large  quantitie-s,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  has  the 
power  of  making  the  body  marvellously  big — as  big  again  ; 
out  not  with  firm  nauscle  and  strong  smew,  not  with  good 
blood  and  wholesome  juices — nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  of  fill- 
ing it  full,  even  to  bursting,  with  water  I  Brandy  haa  the 
power  of  takjng  away  a  giant's  strength,  and  of  making  him 
aa  helplcsa  as  &  little  child  I  habitual  brandy-drinking  jioisons 
the  very  streams  of  life,!  It  would  take  more  time  and  spaee 
thanXhave  to  spare  to  tell  of  the  wouderfal  powers  of  brandy  ; 
but  unfortunately,  aa  a.rule,  its  powea-s  are  more  those  of  an 
angel  of  dat'kiiesa  than  those  of  an  angel  of  light ! 

9U.  If  the  above  stateiiientB  be  true  (and  they  oannot  be 
contravened),  they  show  the  foUy,  the  utter  imbacilily,  and 
tlie  danger,  both  to  mother  and  to  babe,  of  dosing  a  wife,  be 
she  strong  or  be  she  delicate,  and  more  especially  if  she  be 
delicate,  with  targe  quantities  of  wine  or  of  brandy.  Brandy. 
pn,  and  whifiky  act  on  ibe  human  economy  very  mach  alike-; 
for,. after  all,  il  is  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  each  erf 
thorn  tl].ltgi\'es  tliem  their  real  strength  and  danger.  I  have 
seletted  brandy  as  Iho  type  of  all  of  them,  as  brandy  is  now 
the  fashionable  remedy  fot  allTComplaints,  and  nnfoHuuaceiy, 
in  too  ma!iy  instanoes,  the  habit  of  drinking  it  imperceptibly 
bnt  rapidlji.inereaees,  until  Jit  length,  in  many  oaseB,  tijat 
whlcli  waftiornioily  a  tea^pooiiiul  becomes  a  table-epOonfiil, 
gad  -eveutuflUy  a  w;iue-glasHfuL,  with  n'hat  result  I  hare  ear»- 
«stjy  e«deav,oui-ed  faithfully  toi  poilray.  Avoid,  theni  the 
first  step  iuregulaj- britndy-drinking;  it  is  the  first 'step  in 
thJ3|.as  in  .many  other  tjiings,  that  ofttimes  leads  to  danger 
and  evenCually  to  destruction !  Dr.  Parkes,  in  his  valuable 
:Work  <3ii  MygivTie,  asaerts  thtit  "if  »Ioohol  were  unfenoww, 
imli  the  siji  ftnjJ  ii  large  part  of  the  jioverty  and  uiihappinesfe 
id.thu  world  would  disnppeur."  Shaksjieare  was  awai-eiof  the 
diabolical  powew  of  aidobol  when  he  said,  "O  t.houi  iTivisiVile 
Spirit  of. .wine,  .if  thou  hiwt  nti  name  to  be  known  by,  1^  ur. 
call  thee  devil  1"  The  Bible,  too,  gives  emphatic  testimony 
of 'the  evil  effects  ot  "wiiie"  and  of  "strong  drink :  "-^ 
":  Wme  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whoaoerei' 
is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wiae." — Proverbs. 

.  KlO.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  one  cause  of  barrennesn 
ftmong  ladies  of  the  present,  day,  ia  excessive  wine-drinlciir». 
This  is  an  age  of  Btimuiants,  and  tiie  praulice  is  daily  increaf- 
ing.     A  delicate  lady  is  recommended  to  take  three  or  four 
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glasses  of  wine  daily.  It  seems  for  the  moment  to  do  her 
good,  and  whenever  she  feels  low  she  flies  to  it  again.  The 
consequence  is,  that  she  almost  lives  upon  wine,  and  takes 
but  little  else  besides !  Who  are  the  fruitful  women  ?  Poor 
women  who  cannot  afford  to  drink  stimulants ;  for  instance^ 
poor  Irish  women  and  poor  cui'ates'  wives,  who  have  only, 
principally,  water  and  milk  and  butter-milk  to  drink. 

101.  There  is  decidedly,  among  the  higher  ranks,  more 
barrenness  than  formerly,  and  one  caus«  of  it,  in  ray  opinion, 
is  the  much  larger  quantity  of  wine  now  consumed  than  in 
the  olden  times.  Many  ladies  now  drink  as  manv  glasses  of 
wine  in  one  day  as .  their  grandmothers  drank  m  a  week  y 
moreover,  the  wine-glasses  of  the  present  day  are  twice  the 
size  of  old-fashioned  wine-glasses  ;  so  that  half-ardozen  glasses 
of  wine  will  almost  empty  a  bottle ;  and  many  ladies  now 
actually  drink,  in  the  day,  half-ardozen  glasses  of  wine ! 

102.  In  the  wine-growing  and  wine-drinking  country  of 
France,  barrenness  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent ;  it  has  become 
there  a  serious  consideration  and  a  state  qtcestion.  Wine  is 
largely  consumed  in  France  by  ladies  as  well  as  by  gentle- 
men. The  usual  and  everyday  quantity  of  wine  allowed  at 
dinner  at  the  restaurants  of  Paris,  for  each  lady,  is  half  a 
wine-quart  bottleful — a  similar  quantity  to  that  allowed  for 
eiach  gentleman.  Where  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  are  dining^ 
together,  and  have  a  bottle  of  wine  between  them,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  former  might  consume  more  than  his  own 
share  of  the  wine ;  but  whether  he  does  or  not,  the  quantity 
the  lady  herself  drinks  is  sadly  too  much  either  for  her  health 
or  for  her  fruitfulness.  I  am,  moreover,  quite  convinced  that 
the  quantity  of  wine — sour  wine— consumed  by  French  wives, 
is  not  only  very  antagonistic  to  their  fertility,  but  likewise  to- 
their  complexions.  Brandy,  too,  is  now  largely  consumed  in 
France.  "  The  progress  of  intemperance  in  France  is  fear- 
fully rapid.  In  1840  the  Parisian  drank  on  an  average  eight 
litres  of  brandy  in  the  year,  he  now  drinks  forty."  * 

103.  Wine  was  formerly  a  luxury,  it  is  now  made  a  ne- 
cessary of  life.  Fruitful  women,  in  olden  times,  were  more 
common  than  they  are  now.  Riches,  and  consequently  wine,, 
did  not  then  so  much  abound,  but  children  did  much  more 
abound.     The  richer  the  person,  the  fewer  the  children  ! 

104.  Wine  is  now  oftentimes  sucked  in  with  a  mother's 
milk  I  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  :  wine  and  brandy, 
in  certain  cases  of  extreme  exhaustion,  are,  even  for  very 

*  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette,  Aug.  24, 1868. 
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yoting  cbildren,  most  v;iliiable  remedies ;  but  I  will  maintain 
that  Lotli  wine  and  br.intly  require  the  greatest  judgment  and 
akilLin  adutinisteriiig,  iina  do  iiTeparable  mischief  unless  tliey 
are  inost  carefully  and  judiciously  prescribed.  Wine  ought 
to  be  very  rarely  given  to  the  young ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
adtuillistered  to  them  with  as  much  care  and  as  Heldum  as 
any  other  dangerous  ^r  po,tent  medicine. 

106,  Statistics  prove  that  wine-bibbing  in  England  is 
greatlyon  the  Increase,  and  so  is  barren nesH,  You  might  say 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two.  I  maintain  that 
there  is  a  cuunection,  and  that  the  alcohol  contained  in  the 
wine  [if  viint  be  taken  to  tfxest,  mhich  unfortumiately  it  now 
frequent^  is)  is  luost  antagonistic  to  fruitfulncss. 

106.  It  is  surprising,  uow-a-days,  the  quantity  of  wine  some 
few  youfig  eingle  ladieti  at  uarties  can  imbibe  without  being 
intoxiciLted ;  but  whether,  if  snoh  ladies  niaiTy,  they  will  make 
fruitful  vines,  is  ^uite  another  matter ;  but  of  tliie  I  ata  quite 
sure,  that  such  girls  will,  as  a  rule,  m&l^e  deli6ate,  hysterical, 
and  unhealthy  wives.  The  youpg  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
the  evil  elfct^ts  of  over-stimulation.  Exeeasivo  wiue-drinlting 
with  them  Is  a  canker. eating  into  theu'  very  lives.  Time  it 
is  that  these  facts  were  procUimctd  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  before  mischief  be  done  past  remedy^ 

107.  The  champague-cup  ie  a  fashionable  and  favourite 
bevei'age  at  parties,  especiaUy  at  dances.  It  is  a  marvel  to 
Dute  how  girls  will,  in  quantities,  imbibe  jts  contents.  Uow 
cheerful  they  are  after  it;  how  bright  their  colours;  how 
sparkling  their  eyes  ;  how  voluble  their  tongues  ;  how  brilliant 
their  ideas!  But,  alas!  the  effects  are  very  evanescent — 
dark  clouds  soon  o'erehado.w  the  horizon,  and  stil  is  changedl 
How  pale,  after  it,  they  become  ;  how  s^low  their  tomplen 
ions ;  how  dim  their  eyes ;  how  silent  their  tongues ;  bow 
depressed  tbelr  spirits— -depression  following  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  over-stimulation;  and  if  depression,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  weakness  and  disease !  The  champagne-cup  in  one  of 
the  moat  fascinating  but  most  desjierately  dangerous  and  de- 
ceptive drinks  a  young  girl  can  imbibe,  and  should  be  shunned 
as  the  plHgue.  Young  men  who  witness  their  proceediiigs 
admire  them  vastly  ^  partners  for  the  evening,  but  neither 
covet  nor  secure,  them  as  iiartnorp  for  life.  ,  pan  [hey  be 
blamed  ?  Cert«uly  not !  They  well  know  that, girls  who, .At 
a  dance,  imbibe /reeZy  of  the  uhampagne-cup, and  *y'"*i.''''  ^ 
diauer-|>ar^y,  drink,  as  pome  few  are  in  the  hahit  of  drinking, 
ic^  or  five,  or  even  six  glasBes  of  wine, — that  such  "KVNtt*  Mi 
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these,  if  ever  they  do  become  mothers  (which  is  very  doubt- 
ful) will  be  mothers  of  a  degenerate  race.  It  is  folly  blinking 
the  question ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  looked 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  that  the  evil  be  remedied  before  it  be 
too  late. 

108.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  drinking  in  England, 
which,  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  one  reason  of  so  few  children 
in  families,  and  of  so  many  women  being  altbffether  barren. 
It  is  high  time  that  these  subjects  were  looked  mto,  and  that 
the  toiTent  be  stemmed,  ere  it  overflow  its  banks,  and  carry 
with  it  a  still  greater  amount  of  barrenness,  of  misery,  and  of 
destruction. 

109.  If  a  lady  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  daily  five  or  six 
glasses  of  wine,  she  will,  if  enceinte^  be  very  prOne  to  mls- 
V  arry ;  much  more  likely  than  the  one  who  drinks,  during  the 
same  period,  only  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine.  I  aih  quite 
sure  that  the  alcohol  contained  m  the  wine,  if  wine  be  taken 
in  excess,  is  very  apt  to  kill  the  babe  in  the  womb.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  wonderful  in  this  circumstance,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  undiluted  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisons — that  a  draught  of  Undiluted  alcohol  will  cause  a 
person  to  die  almost  as  certainly  as  though  it  were  a  draught 
of  prussifc  acid !  Alcohol  has  more  power  on  the  babe  in  the 
womb  than  on  the  mother  herself. 

110.  It  might  be  said  that  the  light  wines  contain  but 
ittle  alcohol,  and  therefore  can  cause,  even  if  taken  to  excess, 

but  slight  injurious  effects  on  the  constitution.  I  reply,  that 
even  light  wines,  taken  in  quantities,  conduce  to  barrenness, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  if  a;  lady  once,  unfortunately,  t^es  to 
drinking  too  much  wine,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  light 
wines,  but  at  length  flies  to  stronger  wines— rto  wines  usually 
fortified  with  brand v,  stich  as  either  to  sherry  or  to  port  wine, 
or  even,  at  last,  to  fcrandy  itself !  I  know  that  I  ani  tread- 
ihg  on  tender  ground,  but  my  duty  as  a  medical  mati,  and  as 
a  faithful  ohrotiicler  of  these  matters,  obliges  mi6  to  speak  out 
plainly,  without  fear  or  without  favour,  and  to  point  out  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  such  practices.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  many  ladies  have  gi'eat  temptations  and  great  induce- 
ments to  resort  to  wine  to  cheer  them  in  their  hoars  of  de- 
pression and  loneliness;  but  unless  the  danger  be  clearly 
pointed  out  and  defined,  it  is  utte^rly  impossible  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  and  to  snatch  such  p^ients  from  certain  destruction. 

111.  I  am  quite  convinced  of  one  things  namely,  that  the 
drinking  of  much  wiiie— ^be  it  Ifght  as  clatet,  orTse'^  heavy 
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a  port — sadly  injures  the  com.pl esion,  and  mnkee  it  muddy, 
■peckled,  bruken-out,  and  toad-like. 

112.  It  is  high  time  thsit  medical  men  should  apeak  out  on 
the  subject,  and  that  with  no  "  uncertain  sound,"  before  mis- 
chief be  done  past  remedy,  and  before  our  island  become  as 
barren  of  children  jib  France  unfortonately  now  is. 

113.  If  a  lady  be  labouring  under  debility,  she  is  gener- 
ally dosed  with  quantities  of  wine — the  greater  the  debility 
the  more  wine  she  is  made  to  take,  until  at  I&ngth  the  jxior 
imfoilunatB  creature  almost  lives  upon  wine.  Her  appetite 
for  food  is  by  such  means  utterly  destroyed,  and  she  is  for  a 
time  kept  wive  by  stimulants  ;  her  stomach  at  lentil  will 
take  nothing  else  and  She  becomes  a  eonfiiToed  invalid,  soon 
dropping  into  an  untimely  gi'ave !  This  is  a  moat  grievous 
and,  unfortunately,  in  this  country,  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Much  wine  will  never  make  a  delicate  lady  strong — it 
will  inoreiwe  her  weakness,  not  her  strength.  Wine  in  cxcesB 
does  not  strengthen,  but,  on  the  contrary,  produces  extreme 
debility.  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  much  raiaery  might 
then  be  avertad, 

114.  This  is  an  .ige  of  Btimulants — 'tis  the  UOTBe  of  the 
day  !  Let  me  paint  a  case,  not  an  ima^nary  one,  but  from 
the  life :  —  A  lady  in  the  higher  ranks  is  vefy'  weak  and 
"  nervous  ;"  she  has  no  appetite;  she  cannot.'sleap  nt  night ; 
she  can  taite  no  exercise;  she  is  depressed  and  low— feeling 
as  though  she  shimld  Sink'  into  the  earth ;  her  pnlao  f s  feeble ; 
she  liaa  palpitations  of  the  heart;  she  feels  faint  after  the 
least  eiertion ;  she  has  neuralgia — pains  flying  about  from 
place  to  place.  She  is  ordered  wine!  she  dnnka  it — glass 
after  glass— with  momentary  relief ;  but  it  is  a  flash  in  the 
p.'Hi,  it  is  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend ;  as  soon  as  the 
eilects  are  over,  she  isweakertlian  before  :  at  length  the  wine 
alone  is  not  strong  enough  for  her ;  she  feels  more  depressed 
than  ever;  she  now  drinks  brandy  as  well  I  She  goes  on 
drinking  wine  and  brandy,  more  and  more  and  more,  until,  at 
length,  she  lives  on  tliem — 'tis  her  meat  and  drink,  her  sleep 
and  exercise,  her  pill  and  potion,  and  everything  else  besides  ! 
Stimulants  in  excess,  instead  of  giving  strength,  cause  exces- 
sive debility.  Sucli  a  patient  is  never  out  of  the  doctor's 
hands,  until  she  falls  into  those  of  the  Undertaker !  'Tis  folly 
to  expect  that  a  wife,  almost  living  on  stimulants,  can  even 
for  a  single  day  feel  welt — leaving  alone  the  chance  of  htT 
ever  being  the  mother  of  a  family  !  "Tia  a  blessing  that  she  i'' 
never  likely  to  be  a  mother — she  could  not  perform  the  oflii'''^ 
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and  duties  of  a  parent !  I  am  aware  that  the  picture  I  have  just 
painted  is  grim,  hideous,  and  ghastly,  but  it  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  faithful  likeness,  as  doctors  in  extensive  practice  p\u 
abundantly  testify.  Oh,  that  my  words  could,  before  it  be 
too  late,  reach  the  hearts  and  consciences  and  understand- 
ings of  such  patients,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  snatching  them 
from  inevitable  destruction,  and  from  a  disgraceful  ending ! 
It  might  be  asked.  What  in  the  first  instance  caused  her  ill- 
ness? The  stomach  was  at  fault:  it  was,  from  improper 
management,  weak  and  disordered,  and  quite  incapable  of 
doing  its  needful  work :  hence  the  whole  machine  was  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  which  was,  beyond  measure,  aggravated  by 
the  subsequent  swallowing  of  so  much  wine  and  brandy.  It 
might,  moreover,  be  asked.  What,  in  such  a  case,  is  a  poor 
creature  to  do  ?  Let  her  consult  an  'experienced  doctor,  and 
have  her  stomach  put  in  order,  and  then  let  her  keep  it  in 
order,  not  by  brandy  nor  by  much  wine,  but  by  simplicity  of 
living-^by  the  rules  of  health  as  laid  down  in  these  pages. 
.  115.  There  is  in  Crabbe's  Poenis  a  graphic  and  truthful 
description  of  the  effects  of  wine  on  the  human  economy^ 
which  I  cannot  help  quoting — 

"  Wliie  is  like  anger  ;  for  it  makes  na  Btrong, 
Blind  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  ns  wrong  ; 
The  strength  is  qoickly  lost ;  we  feel  the  error  long." 

116.  A  woman  can  bear  less  alcohol  than  a  man,  a  delicate 
woman  than  a  strong  one ;  but  what  is  the  ridiculous  and 
reprehensible  custom  ?  Why,  the  weaker  a  woman  is,  the 
miore  alcohol  is  recommended  to  her.  And  with  what  result  ? 
"To  make  confusion  worse  confounded" — ^to  increase  her 
weakness,  until  she  become  as  weak  as  a  babe !  Oh!  folly,* 
folly,  the  very  quintessence  of  folly ! 

117.  My  deliberate  opinion  is,  and  what  I  have  for  many 
years  held,  and  publicly  proclaimed,  that  no  woman — ^be  she 
strong,  or  be  she  delicate,  and  more  especially  if  she  be  deli- 
cate— should  ever  exceed  two  glasses  of  wine  daily — sherry, 
as  a  rule,  being  the  best  for  the  purpose.  Beyond .  that 
amount,  wine  becomes  a  slow  and  insidious  poison.  *  Wine 
beyond  two  glasses  gives  false  strength — excitement;  or,  in 
other  words,  debility  and  prostratiour— chronic  ili-hiealth  and 
hysteria!     . 

118.  Remember  tib^en,  I  am  not  objecting- to  a  lady  taking 
wine  in  moderation — certainly  not;  a  couple  of  ^Ifissesy  for  in- 
stance, in  the  day^  of  eitlier  sherry  or  claret»  might  do  her  great 
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f?od  ;  but  I  do  ctrongly  object  tg  Irnr  drinking,  as  many  ladies 
0,  five  or  sir  glasses  of  wine  during  that  time.  1  niL  main- 
lain  tliat  such  a  quaulJty  is  inusi  detrimental  both  to  her 
health  and  to  her  fecundity.  TTie  efEect  of  the  use  til  wine  la 
lieuGficiat ;  tut  the  effect  of  the  ahu»»  of  it  is  dejjlorable  in 
the  extreme.  Wine  is  an  edge-tool,  and  will,  if  not  carefully 
handled,  assuredly  wound  most  unmercifnlly.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  by  many 
ladies  is  one  caase,  in  this  our  day,  of  so  much  delicacy  of 
constitution.  It  is  a  crying  evil,  and  demands  speedy  redress  ; 
and  as  no  more  worthy  medical  champion  has  appeared  in  the 
field  to  fight  the  hattfe  of  moderate  wine-di'inkiag,  I  myself 
have  boldly  come  forward  to  commence  the  affray,  fervently 
trasting  that  some  earnest  men  may  join  me  in  the  conflict. 
I  consider  that  the  advocates  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  alcoholic 
etimnlantB  are  wrong,  and  that  the  upholders  of  total  absti- 
nence principles  are  equally  wrong ;  and  that  the  only  path  of 
lealth  and  of  safety  lies  between  them, both — in  moderation, 
A  teetotaller  and  an  advocate  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  alco- 
holic drinks  are  both  very  difficult  to  please  ;  indeed,  the  one 
and  the  other  are  moat  intemperate.  I  am  aware  that  what 
I  have  written  will  be  cavilled  at,  and  will  give  great  offence 
to  both  extreme  parties ;  hut  I  am  quite  prepared  and  willing 
to  abide  the  consequences,  and  sincerely  hope  that  what  I 
have  said  will  be  the  means  of  ventilating  the  subject,  which 
is  sadly  needed.  It  is  the  violence  and  obstinacy  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  each  of  whom  is  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong,  that  have  long  ago  prevented  a  settlement  of  the 
question  at  issu^,  and  have  consequently  been  the  means  ol 
causing  much  heart-burniug,  misery,  and  suffering.  The 
SVtnM  once  pithily  remarked,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  two 
combatants  were  "  to  mix  their  liquors." 

119.  You  ma^  aa  well  say  that  yoii  ai-e  not  to  eat  because 
you  may  giuttonise,  as  that  yon  are  not  to  drink  wine  because 
yon  may  get  drunk — the  one  absurdity  is  as  great  as  the 
other.  Extremes  either  in  eating  or  in  drinking  are  alike 
detrimental  to  happiness,  to  health,  and  to  longevity.  Bless 
ed  is  that  man,  or  that  woman,  who  is  "  temperate  in  all 
things." 

120.  The  ose  of  wine  and  the  abuse  of  wine  is  graph! 
caliy,  trnthfnlly,  and  beautifully  told  in  S^cclesiaelicug,  the 
advice  contained  therein  being  well  worthy  of  deep  consider 
ation  and  of  earnest  attention  : — "  Wine  is  as  good  as  life  to 
k  man  if  it  be  drunk  moderately  :  what  is  life  then  to  ».toMi. 
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thut  is  without  wine?  for  it  was  made  to  make  pien  glad. 
Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth  gladi: «•«?<»  of 
the  heart  and  cheerfulness  of  the  mind.  But  wine  druuKen 
with  excess  maketh  bitterness  of  the  mind,  with  brawling  and 
quarrelling.  Drunkenness  increaseth  the  rage  of  a  fool  till 
he  offend  :  it  diminisheth  strength  and  maketh  wounds." 

121.  A  wife  has  a  noble  mission  to  perform — ^to  stem  the 
progress  and  to  help  to  destroy  the  giant  monster  Intemper- 
ance, who  is  now  stalking  throtigh  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  wounding  and  slaying  in  every  erection,  filling  our 
hospitals,  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  gaols,  and  graves  with 
innumerable  victims. 

122.  There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  should  be  en- 
gaged in  such  a  noble  mission,  namely,  the  clergyman,  the 
doctor,  and  the  wife ;  but  the  last  named  of  all  the  three  classes 
has  more  power  and  suasion  than  the  other  two  combined : 
hence  one  reason  of  iny  earnest  appeal  to  her,  and  my  stren- 
uous endeavour  to  enlist  her  in  tl^e  holy  cause  of  temperance. 

128.  A  young  wife  ought  to  rise  betimes  in  the  mornings 
and  after  she  be  once  awake  should  never  doze.  Dozing  is 
both  weakening  to  the  body  and  eneryating  to  the  mind.  It 
is  a  species  jof  dram-drinking;  let  my  fair  reader,  therefore, 
shun  it  with  all  her  might.  Let  her  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  whenever  he  turtiedin  bed,  made 
a  point  of  turning  out  of  it ;  indeed,  so  determined  was  that 
illustriorus  man  not  to  allow  himself  to  doze  after  he  Was  once 
awake,  that  he  had  his  bed  irtade  so  small  that  he  could  not 
conveniently  turn  ill  it  without  first  of  all  turning  out  of  it. 
Let  her^  as  soon  as  she  be  married,  commence  early  rising ; 
let  her  establish  the  habit,  and  it  will  for  life  cling  to  her  :— 

•  • 

"  Awake  !  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants  ;  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
Wh^t  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed  ; 
How  nature  paints  her  colour  ;  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom.*'— if i7i07i. 

124.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done  betimes  in 
the  morning.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  start.  It  make& 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  occupation  easy  and  pleas- 
ant—^ 

*  Happy,  thrice  happy,  e^ery  one 

Who  sees  his  labour  well  begun. 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied 

By  idly  waitmg  for  time  and  tide.''— -Xon^eZ^oio. 

'2^.  How  glorious,  and  balmy  and  health-giving,  is  the 
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fiftt  breath  of  tiie  inorning,  more  oepecia!!^  to  tliose  living 
in  the  country!  It  is  more  oxliilarating,  invigoratinf,  and 
refreshing  than  it  is  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  fi  you  wish  to 
(te  atnijig,  if  yOTi  desire  to  r-etain  your  good  looks  and  your 
yonthful  aiijienrgnce,  if  you  ^ro  dosiroas  of  having  a  family, 
rise  betimes  iu  the  morning :  if  yon  are  anxions  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  long  life,  jump  out  of  bed  the  njonient  you 
are  awate.  Let  there  be  no  dallying,  no  parleying  with  itie 
enemy,  or  the  battle  is  Jost,  and  you  wiU  never  after  become 
an  early  riser  ;  you  will  then  lose  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
and  blessings  01  life,  and  will,  probably,  not  have  the  felicity 
of  ever  becoming  a  mother;  if  you  do  become  one,  it  will 
most  likely  be  of  puny  children.  The  early  risere  make  the 
healthy,  bright,  long-lived  wives  and  mothers.  But  if  a  wife 
ia  to  be  an  early  riser,  she  must  have  a  little  courage  and  de- 
termination ;  great  advantages  in  this  world  are  never  gained 
without ;  hut  what  is  either  man  or  woman  good  foi;  if  tUey 
have  not  those  qualities? 

126.  An  early  riser  ought  always  to  ha^'e  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  such  as  a  little  bread  and  butter,  and  either  a 
cup  of  tea  or  a  draught  of  new  milk,  before  she  goes  out  of  a 
Tiorfllng;  this  need  not  interfere  with,  at  the  usual  hour,  her 
'■pgular  breakfast.  If  she  were  to  take  a  long  walk  on  an 
empty  stomach,  she  would  for  the  remaiuder  of  the  day  feci 
lired  and  exhausted,  and  she  would  then,  but  most  unfairly, 
fancy  that  early  rising  did  not  agree  with  her. 

127.  The  early  moT^ning  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  en- 
joyable portions  of  the '  day.  There  is  a  perfect  charm  in 
nature  which  early  risers  alone  ean  appreciate.  It  is  only  the 
early  riser  that  ever  sees  the  "  rosy  morn,"  the  blushing  of 
the  sky,  which  is  gloriously  beautiful !  Ifature,  in  the  early 
inoming,  seems  to  rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  to  pour  out  her 
richest  treasures  ;  the  birds  vie  with  each  other  in  their  sweet- 
est carols ;  the  dew  on  the  grass,  like  unto  myriads  i>f 
diamonds,  glittering  and  gUstenmg,  and  glinting  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun ;  occasionally  the  cobwebs'  on  the  shrubs  and 
bushes,  like  exquisite  lace  sparkling  with. gems;  the  fresh  and 
matchless  perfiime  and  fragrance  of  earth  and  flowers; — 
these,  one  and  al],  are  gloriously  beautiful  to  behold,  and  can 
only  be  enjoyed  to  perfection  in  the  early  moniing,  while  the 
majority  of  people,  during  the  choicest  periods  of  their  ex- 
istence, are  sweltering,  and  dozing,  and  deteriorating  both  in 
body  and  mind,  on  beds  of  down,  wlieu  they  ought  to  be  up 
out,  and  about  I     Can  it  be  wondered  at,  when  such  weaken 
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ing  and  enervating  practices  are  so  much  in  vogue — ^for  lux- 
ury is  the  curse  of  the  day — ^that  there  are  so  many  barren 
wives  in  England?  It  looks,  on  the  first  blush,  that  many  of 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  present  day  were  to  cause 
barrenness ;  for,  assuredly,  if  they  had  been  instituted  on 
purpose,  they  could  not  have  performed  their  task  more  surely 
and  successfully. 

128.  It  might  be  said  that  the  dews  of  the  morning  are 
dangerous;  but  they  are  not  so.  Nature  is  having  her 
morning  bath,  and  diffusing  health  and  happiness  around 
her!  The  dews  of  the  early  morning  are  beneficial  to 
health,  while  the  dews  of  the  evening  are  detrimental.  How 
truly  the  poet  sings — 

*'  Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  momiiig. 
Bat  the  tears  of  mournfal  eve  t" — Coleridg* 

129.  Early  rising  imparts  health  to  the  frarje,  strength  to 
the  muscles,  and  comeliness  to  the  countenance ;  it  clears  the 
brain,  and  thus  brightens  the  intellect;  it  is  a  panacea  for 
many  of  the  ills  of  life,  and,  unlike  many  panaceas,  it  is  both 
simple  and  pleasant  in  its  operation ;  it  calms  the  troubled 
breast ;  it  gives  a  zest  to  the  after  employments  and  pleasures 
of  the  day ;  and  makes  both  man  and  woman  look  up  from 
"  nature's  works  to  nature's  Grod  !  "  . 

180.  Early  rising  rejuvenises  the  constitution;  it  makes 
the  middle-aged  look  young,  and  the  old  look  middle-aged ; 
it  is  the  finest  cosmetic  in  the  world,  and  tints  the  cheeks  with 
a  bloom  the  nainter  emulates,  but  in  vain !  On  the  other 
hand,  late  rismg  adds  years  to  the  looks,  fills  the  body  with 
aches  and  pains,  and  the  countenance  with  crow-feet  and 
wrinkles ;  ^ves  a  yellowness  and  pimples  to  the  face,  and 
depression  to  the  spirits.  Aged  looks  and  ill-health  invari- 
;ibly  follow  in  the  wake  of  late  rising. 

131.  If  a  mistress  rise  early,  the  servants  are  likely  to  fol^ 
!ow  suit ;  a  lazy  mistress  is  almost  sure  to  have  lazy  servants ; 
the  house  becomes  a  sluggard's  dwelling !  t)o  not  let  me  be 
misTihderstcod ;  I  do  not  recommend  any  unreasonable  hours 
for  rising  in  the  morning ;  I  do  not  advise  a  wife  to  rise  early 
for  the  sake  of  rising  early ;  there  would  be  neither  sense  nor 
merit  in  it ;  I  wish  her  to  have  her  full  complement  of  sleep 
— seven  or  eight  hours ;  but  I  do  advise  her  to  go  to  bed  early ^ 
in  order  that  she  might  be  up  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  summer,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  winter.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  wife,  unless  prevented  by  illness, 
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to  be  an  early  riser.  This  last  reason  should  have  greater 
weight  with  her  than  any  other  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
forwiird  !  All  things  in  this  world  ought  to  be  done  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  duty  ought  to  be  a  wife's  and  every  other 
person's  pole-star ! 

132.  There  is  a  wonderful  and  glorious  objeot  in  creation 
which  few,  very  few,  ladies,  passing  strange  though  it  be,  have 
ever  seen — the  rising  of  tlie  sun  !  The  few  who  have  seen  it 
are,  probably,  those  who  have  turned  night  into  day,  who  are 
returning  home  in  the  early  morning,  jaded  and  tired,  after 
danoing  the  whole  of  the  previ'ous  night.  These,  of  course, 
cannot  enjoy,  and  most  hkety  do  not  even  see,  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  the  suai,  "  which  Cometh  forth  as  a  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  and  I'ejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his 
course." 

133.  I  am  not  advising  my  fair  reader  to  rise  every  morn- 
ing with  the  iTsing  of  the  sun — certainly  not ;  but  if  she  be  an 
early  riser,  she  might  occasionally  indulge  herself  in  beholding 
the  glorious  sight ! 

134.  "The  top  of  the  morning. to  you  "  is  afavouHte  Irish 
salutation,  and  ts  very  expressive  and  complimentary.  "  The 
top  of  the  morning  " — the  early  morning,  the  time  when  the 
flun  first  rises  in  his  majesty  and  splendour — ^Js  the  moat  glo- 
rious, and  health-giving,  and  best  part  of  the  whole  day ; 
when  natiu-e  and  all  created  beings  rejoice  and  are  glad — 

]  "  But  might."  N&tura  bountla  us  from  her  birth, 

^^^^H  Ths  BOD  is  \a  the  heaveiiB,  nnd  11(b  ou  earth  ; 

^^^^^C  Flowers  in  the  vnlle.v,  Bplendour  iii  the  beuiu, 

^^^^B  Heallli  in  the  g;ale,  nnd  freahneafl  io  the  Btrenm,"— ili/ri'n. 

^^^^■65.  Let  a  young  wife,  if  sbe  be  anxious  to  have  a  family 
^^HR^iieaithy  progeny,  be  in  bed  betimes.  It  is  impossible 
fhat  she  can  rise  early  in  the  morning  unless  she  retire  early 
at.night,  "Onehonr'e  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth  threo 
after?'  Sleep  before  midnight  is  most  essential  to  health,  nnd 
if  to  health;  to  beauty  ;  hence,  sleep  before  midnight  is  called 
h«tutysleep  !     The  finest  coaraetic  ia  health  ! 

136.  She  ought  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  her  sleeping  apartment,  and  she  herself  b<rfore  leaving 
her  chamlier  in  the  morning,  ought  never  to  omit  to  open  the 
windows  ;  and  in  the  summer,  if  the  room  be  large,.3he  should 
during  the  night  leave,  for  about  six  or  ei^bt  inohea,  the 
jdow-sash  open.  If  the  rooni  he  small,  it  will  be  desirable 
'  istcad  of  the  window,  the  door  (secured  from  intni- 
py  a  door  chain)  unclosed ;  and  to  have,  as  well,  either 
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the  skylight  or  the  landing  window  open.  There  ought,  by 
some  means  or  other,  if  the  inmates  of  the  raom  are  to  have 
sweet  and  refreshing  sleep,  to  be  thorough  Ventilation  of  the 
sleeping  apartment.  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  some  men — 
and  there  are  such  men  ! — assert  that  it  is  better  to  sleep  in  a 
close  room — in  a  foul  room  !  They  might,  with  equal  truth, 
declare  that  it  is  desirable  for  a  healthy  person  to  swallow 
every  night  A  dose  of  arsenic  in  ordei*  to  prolong  his  life ! 
Carbonic  acid  gas  is  as  truly  a  poison  as  arsenic  !  "If  there 
be  a  dressing-room  next  to  the  bed-room,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  the  dressing-room  window,  instead  of  the  bed-room 
window,  open  at  night.  The  dressing-room  door  will  regu- 
late the  quantity  of  air  to  be  admitted  into  the  bed-room, 
opening  it  either  little  or  much  as  the  weather  might  be  cold 
or  otherwise."*  The  idea  that  it  will  give  cold  is  erroneous ; 
it  will  be  more  likely,  by  strengthening  the  system  and  by 
carrying  off  the  impurities  of  the!  lungs  and  skin,  to  prevent 
cold. 

137.  Some  persons,  accustomed  all  their  lives  to  sleep  in  a 
close,  foul  room — ^in  a  room  contaminated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas — cannot  sleep  in  a  fresh  well-ventilated  chamber,  in  a 
chamber  with  either  door  or  window  open;  they  seem  to 
require  the  stupefying  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
cannot  sleep  without  it  \  If  such  be  the  case,  and  as  sleep  is 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  human  economy,  let  both 
window  and  door  be  closed  ;  but  do  not,  on  any  account,  let 
the  chimney  be  stopped,  as  there  must  be,  in  a  bed-room, 
ventilation  of  spine  kind,  or  another,  or  Hi-health  will  inevit- 
ably ensue. 

138.  It  is  madness  to  sleep  in  a  rpom  without  ventilation 
— it  is  inhaiing  poison  ;  for  the.  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  refuse 
of  respiration,  which  the  lungs  are  constantly  throwing  off,  is 
a  poison — ^^a  deadly  poison — and,  of  course,  if  there  be  no  ven- 
tilation, a  person  must  breathe  this  carbonic  acid  gas  mixed 
with  the  atmospheric  air.  Hence  the  importance,  the  vital 
importance,  of  either  an  open  chimney  or  of  an  open  window, 
or  of  both.  The  chimney,  then,  even  if  the  window  be  closed, 
ought  never  to  be  stopped ;  and  the  window,  either  of  the 
bed-room  or  of  the  dressing-room,  should  not  be  closed,  even 
in  the  night,  unless  the  weather  be  either  very  wet  or  bitterly 
cold.  I  should  strongly  recommend  my  fair  reader,  and, 
indeed,  every  one  else,  to  peruse  the  good  and  talented 
Florence  Nightingale's  Notes  on  Jfursing.    They  ought  to  be 

*  Pye  Chavasse's  Advice  to  a  Mother,  Eleventh  Edition. 
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written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  slionld  he  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  memory  of  every  one  who  has  the  interest  of  human 
life  and  hajipiness  at  heart.  Florence  Nightingale  declares 
that  no  one,  while  in  bed,  ever  catches  oohl  from  proper  ventila- 
tion. I  believe  her ;  and  I  need  Hot  say  that  no  one  bm  had 
more  experience  and  better  opportunities  of  judging  about 
vjiat  she  writes  than  this  accompliEhed  authoress. 

139.  I  fearlessly  aeseii,  that  no  one  can  sleep  sweetly  and 
refreshingly  unless  there  be  thorough  ventiiation  of  the  cham- 
ber. She  may  have,  in  an  unverUUated  apartment,  heavy, 
drowsy,  death-like  sleep,  and  well  she  miglit !  She  is  under 
the  stupefying  effects  of  poison ;  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  which 
IB  oonstantly  being  evolved  from  the  lungs,  and  which  wants 
a  Tent,  but  cannot  obtain  it,  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  a 
deadfypoinon  !  She  may  as  well  take  every  night  a  stupefy- 
ing opiate,  as  breathe  nightly  a  bedroom  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  gns  ;  the  one  would  in  the  long  run  be  as  pernicious 
as  the  other.  To  show  the  power  .of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
sending  people  to  sleep,  we  have  only  to  notice  a  crowded 
churcli  of  an  evening;  when,  even  if  the  preacher  be  an  elo- 
quent man,  the  majority  of  Uie  congregation  is  fast  asleep, — 
is,  in  poipt  of  fact,  under  the  soporino  influence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gaa,  the  church  being  at  the  time  full  of  it.  Carbonic 
acid  gas  b  as  certain,  if  not  more  certain,  to  produce  a  heavy 
de^th-like  slumber  as  either  numbing  opium  or  drowsy 
poppy ! 

140.  I  moreover  declare  that  she  cannot  have  sweet 
refr^esbing  sleep  at  night  unlese  during  the  day  she  take 
pies  Mr'  of  exercise,  and  unless  she  have  an  abundanceof  active, 
useful  occupation.  Occupation — active,  useful  occupation — 
is  the  best  composing  medicine  in  the  world  ;  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  it  is,  that  the  wealthy  have  little  or  no  occupation  to 
canse  them  to  sleep.  Pleasure  they  have  in  abundance^  but 
little  or  no  real  oocupation,  "Tlie  sleep  of  a  labouring  man 
is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much :  but  the  abundance  of 
the  rich  will  not  suiTer  them  to  sleep." — Ecclesiastca. 

141.  Sleep  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  human  economy, 
even,  than  food.  Nothing  should  therefore  be  allowed  by  a 
a  young  wife  to  interfere  with  sleep.  And,  as  the  attendance 
OB  large  assemblies,  balls,  and  concerts  sadly,  in  every  way, 
interfere  with  sleep,  they  ought,  one  and  all,  to  be  sedulously 
avoided, 

14"2.  As  exercise  is  very  conducive  and  provocative  of 
sleep — sound,  sweet,  child-like  sleep — exercise  must  be  prao- 
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tised,  and  that  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  regularly,  and  ftvs- 
tematically.  She  ought,  then,  during  the  day,  with  exercise 
and  occupation,  to  tire  herself,  and  she  will  then  have  sweet 
and  refreshing  sleep.  But  some  ladies  never  do  tire  them^ 
selves  except  with  excitement ;  they  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  be  tired  either  by  a  long  walk  or  by  household  work. 
They  can  tire  themselves  with  dancing  at  a  ball ;  poor  fragile 
creatures  can  remain  up  the  whole  night  waltaong,  quadrill- 
ing,  and  galloping,  but  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  and 
at  the  vulgarity  of  walking  a  mile  at  a  stretch!  Poor, 
creatures !  they  are  to  be  pitied ;  and  if  they  ever  marry, 
so  are  their  husbands.  Are  such  wives  as  these  likely  to  be 
mothers,  and  if  they  are,  are  their  offspring  likely  to  be  strong  ? 
Are  such  wives  as  these  likely  to  be  the  mothers  of  our  future 
warriors,  of  our  future  statesmen,  and  of  our  other  worthies 
— ^men  of  mark  who 

**  Departing,  leave  behind  tiiem 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  I  ** 

148.  Sleep  is  the  choicest  gift  of  6od.  Sleep  is  a  com- 
forter, a  solace,  a  boon,  a  nourisher,  a  friend.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  is  a  wife  who  can  sleep  like  unto  a  little  child !.  When 
she  is  well,  what  a  comfort  is  sleep ;  when  she  is  ill,  what  a 
soother  of  pain  is  sleep;  when  she  is  in  trouble,  what  a 
precious  balm  is  sleep. 

144.  Shakspeare,  our  noblest  poet  and  shrewdest  observer 
of  Nature,  thoroughly  knew  the  value  and  importance  of 
sleep  to  the  human  economy ;  his  writings  are  full  of  its 
praises ;  on  no  other  subject  ddes  he  dedcant  more  lovingly  or 
well,  as  the  following  quotations,  culled  at  random,  wul  tes- 
tify.    In  one  place  he  says  :— 

'' Thy  best  of  rest  if  sleep." 

In  another  place— 

*  *  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  so^  nurse.*' 

t 

Ir  a  third — 

"  Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  baw, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature  s  second  couna^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast" 

In  a  fourth — 

"  Downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit" 
In  a  fifth— 

'*  And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow*!  eye." 
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Hany  other  extracts  from  his  iflays,  bearlDg  out  my  asser- 
tions, might,  if  time  and  space  allowed,  be  adduced. 

145.  A  luxurious  idle  wife  taunot  sleep ;  ahe,  uigrV.  after 
night,  tninbloa  and  tosses  on  lier  bed  of  down.  W'  ,.  has  she 
done  durinc  the  day  to  tire  hersulf,  and  thus  to  '  .  wice  sleep  ? 
Alael  nothing.     She  in  consequence  never  experien'ies 

"Tired  Nature's  sweet  reslorer,  balmy  aleap." — Yiiiavg. 

P^^,  after  all,  outdoor  exercise  and  useful  occupation  are  the 
beat  composing  medicines  in  the  world  !  Many  an  idle  lady 
who  cannot  sleep,  instead  of  taking  exercise,  takes  chloro- 
dyne — 

"  To  steep  tUe  aenses  in  forgettnluess." 

The  constant  taking  of  exercise  is  most  beneficial,  strength- 
ening alike  both  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties ;  while  the 
constant  taking  of  chlorodjTie  is  most  injurious,  weakening 
alike  both  the  body  and  mind.  Unfortunately,  in  this  our 
day  there  is  too  much  of  the  one  and  too  little  of  the  other 
taken ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everytliing  oho,  a  reckoning  day  is 
sure  to  come,  when  old  scores  must,  to  the  uttermost,  be  paid. 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  ;  chlorodyne  is  in  many  din- 
eases  invaluable,  but,  like  all  valuable  but  powerful  medicines, 
requires  the  judgment  and  the  discrimination  of  a  doctor  in 
the  administration  thereof, 

146.  The  frequent  Bwallowing  of  chlorodyne  is  a  s]iecieB 
of  dram -drinking — another  form — a  worse  form — of  intoxi- 
cating liqjuors;  it  is  like  brandy — it  lavishly  and  not  judi- 
ciously given — it  can  only  have  but  one  tentiinatJoTi — tlie 
grave !  Oh  !  if  a  wife  would  think  a  little  more  of  God's 
grand  remedies — exercise  and  fresh  air ;  and  a  little  less  nf 
man's  puny  invent! on8-.-chloro dyne  pud  morphia — how  much 
better  it  would  be  for  her,  and  for  all  connected  with  her  !    , 

147.  There  is  still  another  finthionaUe  remedy,  uai'd  by 
faahionoMe  ladies  to  procure  sleep,  namely,  chloral  hydrate. 
It  is,  moreover,  A/aahionable  method  of  intoxication  ;  but  it 
is  far  woi-se  in  its  effects  than  ia  even  brand y-drin king.*  Kow 
the  quacking  of  themselves  by  powerful  .igenls  is  the  quint- 
eesence  of  folly,  of  foolhardirtess.  Of  folly,, in  attempting  to 
procure  sleep  by  artificial  means,  when  natural  means — na- 
ture's remedies — should  be  used.  Of  foolhardiiiess:  to  ad- 
minietcor  poison  to  themselves ;  to  play  with  edged  tools ;  to 
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gamble  with  loaded  dice — the  stakes  being  too  frequently 
death  !  Chloral  hydrate,  in  certain  diseases,  w  hen  prescribed 
by  a  medical  man,  is  most  valuable ;  but  for  patients  them- 
selves to  prescribe  it  for  themselves  is  quite  as  perilous  as 
patients  inhaling  chloroform  by  themselves  ;  indeed,  chloral 
hydrate,  when  in  the  stomach,  much  resembles  chloroform, 
and,  like  chloroform,  requires  skilful  handling,  careful  watch- 
ing, and  strict  supervision. 

148.  Encompassed  as  she  is  with  every  luxury— partak- 
ing of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  of.  the  richest 
viands,  and  of  the  choicest  wines  —  decked  out  in  costly 
apparel — ^reclining  on  the  softest  cushions — surrounded  witb 
exquisite  scenery,  with  troops  of  friends  and  with  bevies  of 
servants ; — yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  apparent  advan- 
tages, she  is  oftentimes  one  of  the  most  debilitated,  complain- 
ing, "nervous,"  hysterical,  and  miserable  ot  mortals.  The 
causes  of  all  these  afflictions  are — she  has  nothing  to  do ;  she 
is  overwhelmed  with  prosperity ;  she  is  like  ^  fit^  that  is 
being  extinguished  in  consequence  of  being  ■  overloaded  with 
fuel ;  she  is  being  killed  with  over  much  kindness ;  she  is  a 
drone  in  a  hive  where  aU  must  work  if  they  are  to  be  strong 
and  wellj  and  bright  and  cheerful  j  for  labotir  is  the  lot  of  all 
and  the  law  for  oM^  for  •^'  God  ii  no  respecter  of  persons." 
The  remedies  for  a  lady  affected  ^s  above  described  are  sim- 
ple and  yet  efficacious — namely,  siiiiplicity  Of  liVlngj  and  an 
abundance  of  outdoor  exiercise  and  of  useful  occupation.  It 
would  have  been  to  the  manifest  advantage  ol  fhany  a  fair 
dame  if  she  were  obliged  to  put  down  her  close  xsarriage,  and 
were  compelled  to  walk  instead  of  drive.  Riding  in  close 
carriages  nurses  many  ailments  which  wialkilig  would  banish  5 
a  brisk  walk  is  the  best  tonic  and  the  miost  reviving  medicine 
in  the  world,  and  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 'her  swallow- 
ing, so  much  nauseous  physic.  Nature's  simple?  reniedies  are 
oftentimes  far  superior  ismd  far  more  agreeable '^ than  anv  to 
be  found  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  It  would  have  beein  a  bless- 
ing to  many  a  rich,  indolentf  and  luxurious  lady,  if  she  had 
been  bom  in  a  lower  rank — in  one  in  which  she  had  been 
compelled  to  work  for  her  ds^ily  bread ;  if  she  had  been,  she 
would,  in  many  instances,  have  been  far  happier  and  healthier 
than  she  now  is — 

"Verily- 
:  I  swear, 'tto  beM;tOi)  to  be  lowljlr  born,     • 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content, 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  /%  gUsterlnggrie^  .  f     , 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  --S7ia£Q>eaff«.:  • 
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149.  Inclolence  and  luxury  kill  more  than  hard  work  and 
hard  fare  ever  did  or  ever  will  kill.  Indolence  and  luxiiry 
are  slow  poiBona  ;  tbey  destroj'  by  degreea,  but  arr  in  the 
end  as  certain  in  tbeir  deleterious  effects  as  either  arsenic  or 
deadly  nightshade — 

"  CkiiDO  Mthor,  yo  thnt  ptobr  jour  bedg  ot  doa  „ 
And  sleop  nut ;  ees  liim  nweaCltif;  o'er  hie  brenil 
Ba(ore  lio  eat*  it.    'Tia  tlie  primiil  cui'ss, 
Bnt  softened  into  mercy — made  the  pledi^p 
Ot  cbeerfiil  dnyii,  nad  nlgblB  without  a  gTuuu." 

150.  An  active,  indnstrious,  useful  wife,  on  the  contrary, 
sleeps  like  a  little  child :  for  exercise  and  useful'  occupation 
cause  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep — 

"  Not  iioppv.  nor  mniidi'agora, 
Knr  all  the  drowsy  aynips  of  tlie  world, 
Shjili  over  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep." 

—Shakxpea-n. 

161.  How  often  we  hear  a  rich  lady  complain  that  Bhehas 
no  appetite ;  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  half-starved  ! 
What  exercise  has  she  takeu,  what  useful  work  has  she  done, 
to  ensure  an  appetite  ?     The  poor  woman,  on  the  conttary, 

Iwho  lahdura  for  her  living,  lias  often  a  keener  appetite  than 
H^  Baa  "^  means  to  ijrafiFy— a  crust  with  her  te  delicious, 
Bftfager  "being  the  best  saace.""  How  tnie  it  ia  that  fortune 
I 


That  have  aba Qiiftnce.  and  eii]i>i'  it  not. — ahoispiit 


■li62.  I  must  not  fcu'get  to  speak  of  the  paramount  import- 
«nee  in  a  dwelling  of  an  abundance  of  lighl — ot  daylight. 
li^ht  is  life,  light  is  h<»)th,  light  ie  a  physician,  light  is  a 
beautificr,  light  is  a  comforter.  light  is  life ;  the  sun  gives 
tit'e  as  wc-ll  as  light ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  sun,  all  creation 
would  wither  and  die.  There  ia  "  no  vitality  or  hcaltfaful 
structure  without  light."  "  Light  ia  health  :  it  oxygenises  the 
blood,  and  renovates  and  invigorates  the  frame.  Light  is  a 
}>liy8iciaQ  :  it  drives  away  m-iny  diseases,  as  the  mists  vanish 
at  the  approach  of  the  sun ;  and  it  eiirea  numerous  ailments 
which  dru^  alone  are  unable  to  relieve.  Light  is  a  beau- 
tifi^  t  it  tints  the  cheeks  with  a  roseate  hue,  and  is  far  supe- 

ior  to  "cosmetic,  wash,  or  ball."    Light  is  a  comforter:  it 
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brightens  the  countenance,  cheers  the  heart,  and  drives  away 

rn  olnncholy — 

**  Prime  clieerer,  light ! 
Of  all  material  beings  first  and  best." — ThmiMon, 

Tis  a  glorious  fact  to  know,  that 

"  There's  always  sunshine  somewhere  iii  the  world." 

For  the  sun  "goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
heaven,  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it  again:  and 
there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

153.  Look  at  the  bloom  on  the  face  of  a  milkmaid !  What 
is  it  that  tint9  her  cheek?  An  .abundance  of  light.  Behold 
the  pallid,  corpse-like  countenance  of  a  factory-girl !  What 
blanches  her'cheek  ?  The  want  of  light,  of  air,  and  of  sun- 
shine. 

154.  A  room,  then,  ought  to  have  large  windows,  in 'order 
that  the  sun  might  penetrate  into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  apartment.  A  gardener  thproughly  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  light  to  his  flowers ;  he  knows,  also,  that  if  he 
wishes  to  blanch  some  kinds  pf  vegetables — such  as  celery 
and  sea-kale — he  must  keep  the  light  from  them  ;  and  if  my 
Mr  reader  desires  to  blanch  her  own  cheeks,  she  ought  to 
keep  the  light  from  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  be 
anxious  to  be  healthy  and  rosy,  she  must  have  plenty  of  light 
in  her  dwelling. 

155.  The  want  of  light  stunts  the  growth,  dims  the  sight, 
and  damps  the  spirits.  Colliers  who,  a  great  part  of  their 
lives,  live  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  generally  stunted ; 
prisoners,  confined  for  years  in  a  dark  dungeon,  frequently 
become  blind ;  people  who  live  in  dark  houses  are  usually 
melancholic.  ^         •        .;. 

156.  Light  banishes  from  rooms  foulness,  fustiness,  mUsti* 
ness,  and  smells.  Light  ought,  therefore,  to  be  freely  iillo wed 
to  enter  every  house,  and  be  esteemed  as  the  most  w^come 
of  visitors.  Let  me  then  advise  every  young  wife  to  admit 
into  her  dwelling  an  abundance  of  light,  of  air,  and  of  sun- 
shine. > 

157.  There  is  nothing  like  letting  daylight  into  dirty- 
places  :  the  sun  is  the  best  scavenger,  purifier,  and  dieinfeotorr 
but  the'  sun  itself  canndt  be  contaminated  by  fil^  for  **the 
sun,  tljdiigh -it  pattseB  through  dirty  places^  yet' remains  a» 
pure' as  before.^'  -  •  .'  .-    > 

158.  Some  ladies,  to  keep  off  the  sun,  to  prevent  it  from 
fading  the  fumitiite,  have,  in  th<^  isjiinmer^tihie,  all  the  blinds 
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of  the  windows  of  the  house  down.  ITpnce  they  save  the 
fading  of  their  fnrnitiire,  and,  instead  of  which,  they  fade 
their  own  and  their  ehildren's  cheeks.  Many  houses,  with  al! 
their  binida  down,  look  hlse  bo  many  prisons,  or  as  if  the  in- 
mat*B  were  in  deep  nfflictlon,  or  as  if  thcj  were  performinp; 
penance ;  for  is  it  not  a  penance  to  be  deprived  of  the  glorious 
light  of  day,  whicli  is  as  exiiilarating  to  the  epirita  as,  and 
much  more  "beneficial  than,  a  glass  of  champagne? 

159.  It  is  a  grievous  sin  to  Tcoep  out  from  a  dwelling  the 
glorious  sunshine.  We  have  heard  of  "a  trap  to  catch  a 
sunbeam : "  let  the  open  window  be  a  trap,  and  a  more  desir- 
able prize  cajinot  he  caught  than  a  Bunbeam.  Sunbeams, 
both  physical  and  metaphorical,  make  a  house  a  paradise  upon 
earth !  They  are  the  heritnge  of  tlie  poor  as  well  as  of  the 
rieh.  SunBhme  is  one  of  our  greatest,  purest,  and  cheapest 
enjoyments — 

"  0,  'tlB  the  aun  tluit  maketli  all  things  Bbinc" — Shakrpttat. 
There  is  in  ^cdesiastes  a  beautiful  passage  on  the  effects  of 
light :  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for 
the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun." 

160.  Let  me  strongly  caution  the  newly-made  wife  against 
the  evil  effects  of  tiffht  lacing.  The  waist  onght,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  cii-cumference ; 
if,  therefore,  she  bind  and  gird  herself  in  until  she  be  only 
twenty-three  inches,  and.  ip  some  cases,  nntil  she  be  only 
twenty-one  inches,  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  comt'oit, 
of  hewth,  and  hap]iines8.  If  stays  be  worn  tightly,  they  press 
down  the  contents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  might 
either  prevent  a  lady  fi'om  having  a  family,  or  might  produce 
a  miscarriage.  Tight  lacing  was  in  olden  times  a  frequent 
canse  of  miscarriage,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  within  the  last 
year  or  two  the  reprehensible  practice  baa  been  again  advo- 
cated, and  become  fashionable.  The  result,  if  tight  lacing  be 
adopted  in  pregnancy,  will  frequently  be  either  miscarriages, 
or  premature  labour,  or  still-born  children. 

161.  Tight  lacing  is  a  frequent  cause  of  displacement  of 
the  womb;  inclining  the  womb,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
baclcwarda  or  forwards.* 

'  I  livr*  «Dtared  so  lull;  iiilu  Ibe  evil  efEeotB  o(  ti^lit  laciug  iu  my  ntli«r 
btxAB,  Adt^ct  10  a  iforher,  and  Coiiiutel  to  a  Mclhnr,  tliatil  coiuiider  it  (|iilt(] 

, ^y  more  in  thin  plitpo  on  Ihe  BnVrjBct.     Moreoter,  it  U  mA  " 

a  ill  the  early  ediooiis  (it  m;  two  wLiks  tu  dwell  iipiui  I 


subject.  liH,  I  Bin  liHjip;  to  any,  the  erli  eifecCs  ut  tisllt  bviiignre  iit 
time  better  uoderBtood.    Blayt  used  to  be  forraldable-lookliiit  a 
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162.  Let  her  dress  be  loose,  and  be  adapted  to  the  season. 
She  ought  not  to  adopt  the  fashion  of  wearing  in  the  morn- 
ing warm  clothes  with  long  sleeves,  and  in  the  evening  thin 
dresses  with  short  sleeves.  "  It  is  hopeless  to  battle  with 
fashion  in  matters  of  dress ;  women  will  never  believe  that 
their  bonnets,  neck-wrappers,  or  huge  petticoats  (until  they 
go  out  of  fashion),  can  have  anything  to  do  with  headaches, 
sore  throats,  or  rheumatism ;  but  they  ought  to  know  that  the 
more  they  swathe  themselves,  the  more  tender  and  delicate 
they  are  likely  to  b,e.  If  they  wish  to  withstand  cold,  they 
should  accustom  themselves  to  bear  it."  * 

163.  If  a  young^wife  be  delicate,  and  if  her  circulation  be 
languid,  a  flannel  vest  next  the  skin,  and  in  the  day-time, 
should,  winter  and  summer,  be  worn.  Scarlet  is,  in  such  a 
case,  a  favourite  colour,  and  may  be  selected  for  tbe  purpose. 
It  is  important  that  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wear- 
ing of  flannel  next  the  skin  is  more  necessary  in  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  time.  A  lady,  in  the  summer,  is  apt,  when 
hot  either  from  the  weather  or  from  exertion,  to  get  into  a 
draught  to.cool  herself,  and  not  wearing  flannel  next  the  skin, 
she  is  almost  sure  at  such  times  to  catch  a  cold.  N'ow,  flannel 
being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  keeps  the  body  at  a  tolerably 
equal  temperature,  and  thus  materially  lessens  the  risk. 
When  it  is  considered  that  many  of  the  diseases  afflicting 
humanity  arise  from  colds,  jthe  value  of  wearing  flannel  next 
the  skin  as  a  preventive  is  at  once  apparent. 

164.  Never  was  there  such  a  time  as  the  present  when 
dress  was  so  much  thought  of.  Grand  dresses  now  sweep 
our  dirty  streets  and  thoroughfares ;  rich  velvets,  silks,  drid 
satins  are  as  plentiful  as  dead  leaves  in  autumn.  "There  is 
so  much  to  gaze  and  stare  at  in  the  di^ss,  6he's  eyes  are  quite 
dazzled  and  weary,  arid  can  hardly  pierce  through  to  tliat 
which  is  clothed  upon:"  Dress  is  becoming  a  crying  evil; 
many  ladies,  clothe  th6rhselves  in  gor^bus  'apparel  at  the 
expense  of  household  comforts,  and  even  of  household  neces- 
saries—  :         ■  f   • 

"  We  ^ciiflce  to  dtfess,  till  hbf^eholtl  joys 
'•  And  conifortB  oease.     Dr&^s  draius  oar  cellars  dry, 
.  And  keeps  our  Uirder  leaur— puts  <>at  our  fires,. 
And  introduces  hanger,  fro8t  and  wi>e,  '' 

Where  peace  and  hospitp^lity  might  I'eign.-^Ootijper.  ' 

hideed  ther^  were  instruments  of  torture;    Now  they  are  more  simple,  and 
therefore  more  suitable.    I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  even  at'  tlie  present  day,  there 
are  some  few  persims  endeavouring  to  revive  the  abominable  and  dangerous 
practice  of  tight  lAcing  ('  Such  individuala  are  either  knaves  or  simpletons  I 
•  FroYn  a  notice  of  thU  \Mvk.Ssi  ThA  Reader,  Feb.  14,  1S63. 
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166.  It  might  be  saitl,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
health  of  a  wife  ?  I  reply,  Much :  the  cuBtoms,  habits,  and 
luxuriea  of  the  preBent  day  are  very  antagonistic  both  to 
health  and  fecundity ;  they  can  only  make  woiTc  for  the  doctor, 
«nd  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  preach  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  eligibility  of  small  families! 

166.  She  miiBt  not  coddle,  nor  should  she  muffle  up  her 
throat  with  furs.  Boas  are  tlie  most  frequent  causes  of  sore 
throats  and  quinsies,  and  ther^sfore  the  sooner  they  are  dls- 
aarded  the  better.  "  And  this  is  perfectly  true,  though  few 
aeem  to  be  aware  o£  the  fact.  Kelaxed  throats  would  Se  rare 
if  cold  water  was  more  pleutifully  used,  both  externally  and 
internally,  and  mufflers  were  laid  aside,"  * 

167.  There  is  something  besides  dress  and  amusements  to 
make  a  young  wife  healthy  and  happVi  and  to  look  young, 
and  that  something  is  Constant  employment — housewifery 
being  especially  beneficial  for  the  purpose — 

"  Oh,  if  to  riance  all  night,  and  dreca  all  day, 
Chaimed  tlie  Bmal1-p<<x,  or  dialed  old  age  ans;, 
Wbo  would  not  BCam  vhHt  liuuaowifs'B  cnies  pcndacB, 
Or.wlio  would  learn  ouB  eartlUy  tiling  of  uae?   — /'ojM. 

.  A  good  wife  dresses  to  please  her  husband — to  look 
lovely  in  his  sight — to  secure  him  in  her  c!^e,  whom  she  has 
already  caught  in  her  net — 

Tiie  troert  mirror  that  an  honeiit  w 
Can  see  ber  beauty  in." — Tobm. 

t  says  truly  that,  "Thoreason  why  BO-£ew  marriages  are 

happy  is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making 
nets,  not  in  making  cag^." 

169.  If  my  gentle  rtader  will  freely  use  cold  water  ablu- 
tions, she  will  nod  that  slic  will  not  rcquiee  nearly  so  much 
clothing  and  muffling  up.  It  in  those  who  use  so  little-  water 
who  have  to  wear  so  much  clothing,  and  the  raisfortuue  of  it 
is,  the  more  clothes  they  wear,  the  more  they  require. 
Many  young  people  are  wrapped  and  muffled  up  in  the 
winter-time  like  old  folks,  and  ^y  coddling  they  become  pre- 
maturely old — frightened  at  a  bi-eath  of  air  and  at  a  shower 
of  rain,  and  shaking  in  their  shoes  at  an  easterly  wind  \ 
'  4  such  things  be  ? 


*  Troui  a  notiae  ot  Hk 


1  'Dm  Rtadtr,  Feb,  14,  1B63. 
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170.  Pleasure  to  a  certain  degree  is  as  necessary  to  the 
health  of  a  young  wife,  and  every  one  else,  as  the  sun  is  to 
the  earth — to  warm,  to  cheer,  and  to  invigorate  it,  and  to 
bring  out  its  verdure.  Pleasure,  in  moderation,  rejuvenises, 
humanises,  and  improves  the  character,  and  expands  and 
exercises  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  but,  like  the  sun  in 
its  intensity,  it  oppresseth,  drieth  up,  and  withereth.  Pleas- 
ures, kept  within  due  bounds,  are  good,  but  in  excess  are 
utterly  subversive  of  health  and  happiness.  A  wife  who  lives 
in  a  whirl  of  pleasure  and  excitement  is  always  weakly  and 
"  nervous,"  and  utterly  unfitted  for  her  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities ;  and  the  misfortune  of  it  is,  the  more  pleasure  she 
takes,  the  more  she  craves  for — 

"  Aa  if  increase  of  appetite  bad  grown 
By  what  it  fed  ox\^^  —Shakupewrt, 

How  true  and  beautiful  is  the  saying  of  Emerson,  that 
"  Punishment  is  a  fruit  that,  unsuspected,  ripens  within  the 
flower  of  the  pleasure  that  concealed  it." 

171.  Let  the  pleasures  of  a  newly-married  wife,  then,  be 
dictated  by  reason,  and  not  by  fashion.  She  ought  to  avoid  all 
recreations  of  an  exciting  kind,  as  depression  always  follows 
excitement.  I  would  have  her  prefer  the  amusements  of  the 
country  to  those  of  the  town,  such  as  a  flower-garden,  botany, 
archery,  croquet,  bowls ;  eveiything,  in  fact,  that  will  take 
her  into  the  open  air,  and  will  cause  her  to  appreciate  the 
pure,  simple,  and  exquisite  beauties  of  nature.  Croquet  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  games  ever  invented:  it  induces 
a  lady  to  take  exercise  which  perhaps  she  would  not  otherwise 
do ;  it  takes  her  kitD  the  open  air,  it  strengthens  her  muscles, 
it  expands  her  chi^st,  it  promotes  digestion,  it  circulates  her 
blood,  and  it  gives  her  an  interest  which  is  most  beneficial 
both  to  ihind  and  body.  I  am  quite  sure  that  one  reason  why 
croquet  so  much  benefits  the  health  is,  it  is  attended  with  so 
much  pleasure,  for 

'*  No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta*en." 

172.  Oh  I  that  my  countrywomen  should  prefer  the  con- 
taminated and.  foul  air  of  baU  and  concert-rooms,  to  the  fresh, 
sweet,  and  health-giving  air  of  the  country ! 

173.  Let  me  in  this  place  entet  my  strong  protest  against 
a  young  wife  dancing^  more  especially  if  she  be  enceirUe.  If 
she  be  anxious  to  have  a  family  it  is  a  most  dangerous  amuse- 
ment, as  it  is  a  fruitfiil  'source  of  miscarriage ;  and  tlie  lni^<- 
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fortune  is,  that  if  she  once  have  9.  inisc.irriage,  she  might  go 
on  again  and  again,  until  her  constitution  be  severely  injured, 
and  until  all  hopea  of  her  ever  becoming  a  mother  are  at  an 
end. 

174.  Although  duficing  during  pregnancy  is  injurious, 
singing,  at  aiich  limes,  is  higlily  beneficial,  and  may  be  in- 
dulged in  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy ;  indeed,  it 
is,  during  the  time  shu  ia  encemie,  peculiarly  valuable:  it  ia 
eierciee  without  too  much  fatigue,  it  is  pleasui-e  blended  with 
benefit,  and  cannot  be  too  atroug)y  recommended. 

175.  The  quiet  retirement  of  hei'  own  home  ought  then  to 
"be  her  greatest  pleasare  and  her  most  preoioua  privilege. 
Home  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  kiogdora  01  woman,  and  she 
should  be  the  reigning  potpntate.  England  is  the  only  place 
ia  the  world  that  triily  kaows  what  home  really  means.  The 
French  have  actnnllyno  word  in  their  language  to  ej;preas 
its  meaning.  The  authtir  of  The  Patience  of  Mope  sweetly 
and  truly  sings — 


.  A  father,  a  mother,  children,  a  house,  and  its  belong- 
f,'  constitute,  In  England,  home — the  most  delightful  place 
in   lie   world,  where    affections   spring   up,  take    root,   and 
fionrish,  and  where  happiness  lo^'cs  to  take  up  its  abode  : — 

"  Sweet  is  ttla  amile  o(  home  ;  the  mutuaJ  look 
Whea  lienrta  are  ot  each  otlier  sute  ; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  tbat  crowd  tlie  houBehold  nook, 
Tbe  hauQt  of  all  HfTectlonB  pure."— Kebls. 

'  177.  Allan  Kanisay,  in  The  Getitle  Shepherd,  gives  in  a 
dialogue  between  Peggy  and  Jenny  a  charming  description  of 
what  home  and  what  a  good  wife  ought  to  be.  Peggy,  in 
reply  to  Jenny,  says : — 

"Tbea  I'll  smploy  wi' pleaaurs  a'  mvsrC 
To  keep  liiiii  cheerfu',  itn'  awiire  hie  heart. 
At  e'eu,  wheii  he  onraeH  wenry  (rae  theliill. 
I'll  hae  a'  things  made  rend;  to  hla  wlIL 
In  winter,  when  he  toiU  llico'  wind  and  rain, 
A  bleaiing  ingle  an'  a  elftan  henrtliatune  ; 
Ad'  Booa  aahe  flings  by  hix  plaid  iin' stuff, 
The  seetliiug  pots  be  lOndy  to  take  all ; 
Clean  liag-n-b»e  111  aprend  upon  his  IxKitd, 
An'  serve  him  wi'  tlie  bSEit  we  cau  alTord  ; 
Good  iinmonr  and  white  bigonabi  shall  oe 
Goards  to  in;  bux  to  keep  his  love  for  me." 

pS.  A  wife  who  is  constantly  gadding  Jrom  home,  and 


^o 
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^ho  is  never  happy  at  home,  does  not  know,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  know,  what  home  really,  is ;  she  is,  nioreover 
usually  weak  both  in  mind  and  body : — 

*VThe  ^t  fare  symptom  of  a  mind  in  health 
Is  rest  of  heart,  and  pleasure  felt  at  home.'' — Y<nmg. 

179.  A  well-regulated,  calm,  and  contented  mind  \A  the 
best  physician  in  the  world — ^who  not  only  ofttimes  prevents 
disease,  but  if  it  does  occur,  tends  very  much  to  lessen  ita 
poignancy,  and  eventually  to  cure  it.  .  The  hurlyJburly  of  a 
lashionable  life  is  very  antagonistic,  then,  to  health  and  to  all 
home  comforts.  How  true  is  that  beautiful  saying  in  Isaiah,. 
— "  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength.*' 

180.  Cheerfulness,  contentment,  occupation,  and  healthy 
activity  of  mind  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  A 
cheerful,  happy  terser  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  attributes 
a  wife  can  have,  llie  possession  of  such  a  virtue  hot  onjy 
makes  herself,  but  every  one  around  her,  happy.  It  gilds 
with  sunsjiine  the  humblest  dwelling,  and  often  converts  an 
indifferent  husband  into  a  good  one.  Contentment  is  the 
finest  medicine  in  the  world ;  it  not  only  frequently  prevents 
disease,  but,  if  disease  be  present,  it  assists  ip ;  curitig  it, 
Happy  is  the  man  who  has  a  contented  wife!  A  peevish,, 
discontented  helpmate  (helpmate,  save  the  mark !)  is  always 
ailing,  is  never  satisfied,  and  does  not  know,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  know,  what  real  happiness  is.  She  is  "a  thorn  in 
the  flesh."  Notwithstanding  she  might  have  all  that  she  can 
desire  in  this  world,  yet  b^ing  discontented,  she  herself  is  of 
all  women  the  most  miserable : — 

'' Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content " 

Shakispeare,  in  another  place,  pertinently  asks —    . 

'  What's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  " 

1»1.  Jiverything  ought  to  be  done  to  cultivate  cheerfulness  \ 
it  might  be  cultivated  just  as  readily  as  exercise  or  music  ia 
cultivated :  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to  go  gloomily  through  the 
world,  when  everything  in  nature  is  bright  and  cheerful. 
"  Laugh  and  grow  fat "  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  is 
as  true  as  it  is  old.  The  moping,  miserable  people  there  are 
in  the  world  are  enough  to  innoculate  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  melancholy.  Cheerfulness  is  very  contagious,  and  few 
can  resist  its  blandishments.  A  hearty  laugh  is  good  for  the 
digestion,  and  makes  the  blood  course  merrily  through  the- 


TeinG.  It  has  heen  said  that  it  is  not  genteel  to  laugh  aloud ; 
but,  like  many  fashionable  sayings,  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
folly!  CheerfulneBs  is  like  a  valuable  prescrijuion,  for  "a 
cheerful  countenance  doeth  good  like  a  mediuine." 

1S2.  One  of  the  greatest  requisites,  then,  for  a  happy  home 
is  a  cheerful,  contented,  bright,  and  merry  wife ;  her  face  is 
a  perpetual  eunsbine,  her  presence  is  that  of  an  angel ;  she  is 
Lappy  in  herself,  and  she  imparts  happiness  to  all  around  her. 
A  gentle,  loving,  confiding,  placid,  hopeful,  and  tniating  dia- 
poBition  has  a  great  charm  for  a  hiisband,  and  ought,  by  a 
young  wife,  to  be  assiduously  cultivated — 


"  For  gentleneGH,  and  love,  and  trnst. 
Prevail  o'er  augry  wave  unci  gust." — j 

has  a  simUar  passage  to  the  above — 


183.  Sweet  temper  gives  beauty  to  the  countenance  j  while 
a  wife  who,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is  always  grieving  and 
grumbling,  becomes  old  before  her  time;  she  herself  plants 
wrinkles  on  her  brow  and  furrows  on  her  cheek,  and  makes 
her  complexion  muddy  and  toad-like — 

■'For  the  canker  grief, 
SolU  the  oomplexioii,  und  id  beauty's  thiet." — Crabbe. 

184.  Every  young  wife,  lei  her  station  be  ever  bo  exalted, 
ought  to  attend  to  her  houaehold  diuHe&.  Her  health,  and 
consequently  her  happiness,  demand  tJie  exertion.  The  want 
of  occupation — healthy,  useful  occupation — is  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent,  of  sin,  of  disease,  and  ban-enness.  If  a  young 
married  lady  did  but  know  the  importance  of  occupation — 
how  much  misery  might  be  averted,  and  how  much  happiness 
might,  by  attending  to  her  household  dutii^  be  ensured,— -she 
would  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advice.  Occupation 
improves  the  health,  drives  aw^ay  ennui,  cheers  tbe  beartlt  and 
bome,  and  what  is  most  iinpurtant,  if  household  duties  be 
well  looked  after,  her  house  becomes  a  paradise,  and  she  the 
ministering  angel  to  her  husband.  "  I  find,"  says  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, "that  successful  exertion  is  a  powerful  means  of  exhil- 
aration, which  discharges  itself  in  good  humour  upon  others." 

185.  But  she  might  say—I  cannot  always  be  occupied  ; 
it  bores  me ;  it  la  like  a  common  person  ;  I  am  a  lady  ;  I  was 
wC  ^ade  to  work ;  I  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  intill- 

~*       '  ait  J I  feel  weak  and  tired,  nervoua  anOift^WvlXcta, 
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must  have  rest.  I  reply,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the  poeti 
that— 

*'AbBeiice  of  occapatioii  is  not  rest 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distreas'd."— Cbtiiper. 

Hear,  too,  what  another  poet  sweetly  sings  of  rest : — 

*'  Best  ?    Thoa  mast  not  seek  for  rest 
Until  thy  task  be  done; 
Thoa  mast  not  lay.  thy  bozden  down, 
Till  setting  of  the  sun."— r.  M,  W, 

*«  If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands,"  are  there  no  household 
duties  to  look  after,  no  servants  to  instruct,  no  flower-beds  to 
arrange,  no  school-children  to  teach,  no  sick-room  to  visit,  no 
aged  people  to  comfort,  no  widow  nor  orphan  to  relieve  ? 

"  Nor  any  poor  about  yoar  lands  ? 
Oh !  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read, 
Or  teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew —  '  -- 

Pray  heaven  for  a  human  heart'* — Tennyiovu 

186.  To  have  nothing  to  do  is  most  wretched^  wearisome, 
and  destructive  to  the  mind.  The  words  of  Martin  Luther 
on  this  subjept  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  ought 
to  be  kept  in  constant  remembrance  by  every  man  and  wo- 

.  mau,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  lettered  or  unlettered,  gentle  or 
simple.  "  The  mind,"  said  he,  "  is  like  a  mill  that  cannot 
stop  working;  give  it  something  to  grind,  and  it  will  grind 
tliat.  If  it  has  nothing  to  grind,  it  grinds  on  yet ;  but  it  i9 
itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away." 

187.  A  lady  in  this  enlightened  age  of  ours  considers  it  to 
be  horribly  low  and  vulgar  to  strengthen  her  loins  with  exer- 
cise and  her  arms  with  occupation,  although  such  a  plan  of 
proceeding  is,  by  the  wisest  of  men,  recommended  in  the 
Bible — "  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengthen- 
eth  her  2irm&,—Proveths. 

188.  A  husband  soon  becomes  tired  of  grand  performances 
on  the  piano,  of  crochet  and  worsted  work,  and  of  other 
fiddle-faddle  employments ;  but  he  can  always  appreciate  a 
comfortable,  clean,  well-ordered,  bright,  cheerful,  happy  home, 
and  a  good  dinner.  It  might  be  said  that  a  wife  is  not  the 
proper  person  to  cook  her  husband's  dinner.  True ;  but  a 
wife  should  see  and  know  that  the  cook  does  her  duty ;  and 
if  she  did,  perchance,  understand  how  the  dinner  ought  to  be 
cooked,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  husband  would  for  such 
knowledge  think  any  the  worse  of  her. 

189.  A  grazing  farmer  is  three  or  four  years  in  bringing  a 
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t  to  perfection,  fit  for  huiniin  ftwd,  la  it  not  a  sin,  after 
BO  much  time  and  pains,  for  an  idiot  of  a  cook,  in  the  coui-se 
of  one  short  hour  or  two,  to  ruin,  by  vile  cookery,  a  joint  of 
Buch  meat  ?  Is  it  not  time,  tlien,  that  a  wife  bereelf  should 
know  how  a  joint  of  meat  ought  to  be  cooked,  and  thus  to  be 
able  to  give  instructions  accordingly  ? 

190,  A  boy  is  brought  up  to  his  profession,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  know  it  thoroughly ;  how  is  it  that  a  girl  is  not 
Drought  up  to  her  profession,  of  a  wife  ;  and  why  is  it  that  she 
is  not  taught  to  thoroughly  understand  all  household  duties? 
The  daughters  of  a  gentleman's  family  in  olden  times  spent  an 
hour  or  two  every  morning  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  laundry, 
and  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pastrv  and  pudding- 
making,  of  preserving  fruit(  oi  ironing,  &c.  Their  mothers' 
and  their  grandmothers'  receipt-books  were  at  their  finger- 
ends.  But  now  look  at  the  picture :  the  daughters  of  a  gen- 
tleman's family  of  the  present  day  consider  it  very  low  and 
horridly  valgar  to  understand  any  such  matters,  It  is  just  as 
absurd  to  ask  a  lady  to  play  on  the  piano  who  has  never  been 
taught  music,  as  to  ask  a  wife  to  direct  her  servants  to  per- 
form duties  which  she  herself  knows  nothing  about.  The 
duties  of  a  wife  cannot  come  either  by  intuition  or  by  in- 
stinct more  than  musiu  can.  Again  I  say,  every  lady,  before 
she  be  married,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  taught  her  profession 
— the  duties  of  a  wife  ;  she  then  would  not  be  at  the  tender 
mercies  of  her  servants,  many  of  whom  are  either  unprin- 
cipled or  inefficient. 

191.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  overstating  the  importance 
of  my  Bubjeot,  A  good  dinner — I  mean  a  well-cooked  Jinin;r 
(which,  be  it  ever  bo  plain,  is  really  a  good  dinner) — is  abso- 
lutely essential  tu  the  health,  to  the  very  oxiatence  of  yourself 
and  your  husband  ;  and  how.  if  it  be  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  present  race  of  cooks,  can  you  have  it?  High 
time  it  is  that  every  wife,  let  Uer  station  be  either  high  or  low. 
should  look  into  the  matter  herself,  and  remedy  the  Ciying 
evil  of  the  day.  They  manage  these  things  better  in  Sweden. 
There  the  yonng  ladies  of  wealthy  families  cook — actually 
themselves  cook — -the  dinners  ;  and  instead  of  their  consider- 
ing it  a  disgrace,  .and  to  be  horridlj'  low  and  vulgar,  they  look 
Upon  it  as  one  of  their  greatest  privileges  1  And  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  A  bwlly-cooksd  diuuer  is  rare,  .ind  iiot,  as  it 
frequently  is  in  this  cpuntry,  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
"  peace  and  happiness  "  reign  triimiphant.  It  is  a  jiity,  too, 
that  we  do  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  neigbbonre 
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the  French.  Every  woman  in  France  is  a  good  cook  ;  good! 
cookery  with  them  is  the  rule — with  us  it  is  the  exception. 
A  well-cooked  dinner  is  a  blessing  to  all  who  partake  of.  it ; 
it  promotes  digestion,  it  sweetens  the  temper,  it  cheers  the 
hearth  and  home.  There  is  nothing  tries  the  temper  more 
than  an  ill-cooked  dinner ;  it  makes  people  dyspeptic,  and  for 
a  dyspeptic  to  be  sweet-tempered  is  an  utter  imposBibility. 
Let  me,  therefore,  advise  my  fair  reader  to  look  well  into  the 
matter  ;  either  the  gloom  or  the  sunshine 'of  a  house  depends 
much  upon  herself  and  upon  her  household  management* 
I  will,  moreover,  maintain  that  no  man  can  be  a  thoroughly 
good  man  who  has  a  bad  cook — ^it  is  an  utter  impossibility ! 
A  man  who  partakes  of  a  badlv-cooked  dinner  is  sure,  as  I 
have  just  now  remarked,  to  be  dyspeptic,  and,  if  dyspeptic,  to 
be  quarrelsome,  snappish,  and  unamiable,  the  one  following 
the  other  as  a  matter  of  course.  Take  warning,  therefore,  O 
ye  wives!  and  look  to  the  dinners  of  your  husbands,  and 
know  yourselves  how  dinners  ought  to  be  cooked  !  A  well- 
cooked  dinner  imparts  to  the  happy  recipient  health,  and 
peace,  and  content ;  while  an  ill-cooked  dinner  gives  to  the 
miserable  partaker  thereof  disease,  discord,  and  discontent  I 
Every  girl,  then,  let  her  rank  be  what  it  might,  ought  above 
all  things  to  be  accomplished  in  housewifery,  especially  in  the 
culinary  department.  "  Poor  creature ! ''  quoth  a  wife,  "  for 
a  man  to  be  so  dependent  on  his  cook  !  '*  ±*oor  creature !  he 
truly  is,  if  bad  cooking  make  him  dyspeptic,  which,  unless  he 
have  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich,  it  assuredly  will !  . 

192.  If  the  potatoes  be  sent  to  table  as  hard  as  bullets,  if 
the  spinach  taste  tough  and  "  like  bitter  herbs,"  if  the  turkey 
be  only  half-boiled,  if  the  ham  be  only  half-done,  if  the  bread 
be  "  heavy  as  lead,"  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  a 
husband  feel  comfortable  and  cheerful,  and  be  loving  and 
affectionate — suffering,  as  he  must  do,  all  the  horrors  of 
indigestion  !  If  men  were  saints — ^bnt  unfortunately  they  all 
are  not ! — they  might  "  grin  and  bear  it,"  or 

^'  Be  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief." 

193.  If  wives  do  not  cook  the  dinner  themselves,  they 
should  surely  know  how  dinners  ought  to  be  cooked :  and 
"  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  cooks  themselves,  but  a  cause  of 
good  cooking  in  others."  Half  the  household  xnis.eries  and 
three-fourthfi  of  the  dyspepsia  in  England  would,  if  cookery 
were  better  understood,  be  done  away  with!  There  ai-e 
heaps  of  good  c«>ukery  books  in  the  market  to  teach  a  wife 
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how  a  dinner  should  te  cooked.  She  has  only  to  stiedy  the 
snbject  thoroughly  and  the  deed  is  done,  to  the  great  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  heraelf  and  of  her  husband. 

194.  Every  vonng  wife  should  be  able — ought  to  be  in- 
atmcted  either  by  her  mother  or  by  some  ooinpetent  person 
— it  should  be  a  p^rt  of  her  education — to  teach  and  to  train 
her  own- servants  aright.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  too  much  cant  and  humbug  about  the  instructiuii 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  domeetic  servants  among  the  resi. 
They  are  inatmcted  in  many  things  that  are  perfectly  nseless 
to  them,  the  knowledge  of  which  only  makes  them  dissatisfied 
With  their  lot,, and  tends  to  make  them  bad  servants.  Among 
other  useless  subjects  taught  them  are  the  "ologies."  It 
would  be  much  more  to  the  purpoae  if  they  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  all  household  duties,  and  in  "the  three  IPs — 
reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic  " — in  obedience  to  their  mis- 
tresses*  and  in  simplicity  of  demeanour  and  dresB,  The 
servants  themselves  would  be  immensely  benefited  by  such 
lessons. 

195.  A  "blue-stocking"  makes,  as  a  rule,  a  wretched 
wife  ;  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  health  of  her  husband, 
of  herself,  and  her  family,  if,  instead  of  cultivating  Latin  and 
Greek,  she  would  cultivate  her  household  duties,  more  es- 
pecially a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cooking  deparlment. 
"A  man  is,  in  general,  better  pleased  when  he  has  a  good 
dinner  upon  hie  table  than  when  his  wife  speaks  Greek." — 
Johnsmi,. 

196.  Not  only  ought  a  wife  to  understand  household 
duties,  but  she  should,  previously  to  her  mari-iage,  be  by  her 
mother  taught  the  mysteries  of  nursing.  How  many  a  poor 
creature  marries,  who  is  as  ignorant  of  nursing  as  a  babe  I 
Should  such  things  be  ?  If  love  and  affection  could  instruct 
ber,  she  would  be  learned  indeed;  but,  unfortunately,  nurs- 
ing is  like  everything  else,  it  must,  before  it  can  be  practised, 
be  taught,  and  then  proficiency  will  soon  follow.  Who  so 
proper  as  a  wife  to  nurse  her  husband  in  his  sickness  ?  She 
jnight  (if  she  know  how)  truly  say — 
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"  I  will  atteud  my  liusbiind.  l>e  bis  DUTBe, 
Diet  lilfl  Biclin  ass,  for  it  in.  m  j  offlue, 
And  will  IJara  no  attorney  bnt  inyBelf ."— Sfelfaipeore. 


i?  As  soon  as  a  lady  marries,  the  romantic  nonsense 
Kaohooi-girls  will  rapidly  vanish,  and  the  stern  realities  of 
life  will  take  their  place,  and  she  will  then  know,  and  some- 
times to  her  grievous  coat,  that  a  useful  wife  will  be  thought 
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much  more  of  than  either  an  omainental  or  a  lea/nied  oiiQ  \ 
indeed,  a  husband  soon  diseovers  that  there  is  a  '^  beauty  in 
utiHty  "— 

'*  Thou  shalt  learn 
The  wisdom  early  to  discerti 
True  beauty  iu  utility,  "-^/xmofcltotiy. 

198.  It  is  better  for  a  young  wife,  and  for  every  one  else, 
to  have  too  much  than  too  little  occupation.  The  misfortune 
of  the  present  day  is,  that  servants  are  made  to  do  oZ?  the 
work,  whil6  the  mistress  ot  the  house  remains  idle.  Remains 
idle  !  Yes !  and  by  remaining  idle,  remains  out  of  health ! 
Idleness  is  a  curse,  and  brings  misery  in  its  train !  How  slow 
the  hours  crawl  on  when  a  persoii  has  nothingto  do ;  but  how 
rapidly  they  fly  when  she  is  fully  occupied.  Besides,  idleness 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  barrenness.  Hard-worked,  industrious 
women  are  prolific ;  while  idle  ladies  are  frequently  childless, 
or,  if  they  do  have  a  family,  their  children  are  puny,  arid 
their  labours  arjB  usually  both  hard  and  lingering.  We  doc- 
tors know  full  well  the  difference  there  often  is  oetween  the 
labour  of  a  poor,  hard-worked  woman,  and  of  a  rich,  idle 
lady ;  in  the  one  case  the  labour  is  usually  quick  and  easy ; 
in  the  otter,  it  is  often  hard  and  lingermg.  Oh !  if  wives 
would  consider  betin^es  the  importance  of  an  abundance  of 
exercise  and  of  occupation,  wiat  an  immense  amount  of  mis- 
ery, of  pain,  of  anxiety,  and  an^ish  they  might  avert! 
Work  is  a  blessed  thing ;  if  we  do  not  w6rt,  we  pay  the 
penalty — we  suffer  "  in  mind,  body,  and  estate.'*  An  idle 
man  or  an  idle  wonaan  is  an  object  of  the  deepest  pity  and 
commiseration.  A  young  wiie  ought,  then,  always  to  re- 
member that 

"  The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down.*' — Q^a!rh9, 

And  that 

**  Sweet  tastes  have  sour  closes  ; 
And  he  repents  on  thorns  t^at  sleeps  on  beds  of  roses.'' — lb, 

199.  Longfellow  graphically  describes  the  importance  and 
value  of  occupation ;  and  as  occupation  is  as  necessary  to  a 
woman  as  to  a  man,  I  cannot  resist  transcribing  it :— 

"  Toiling — rejoicing— sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

200.  Truly  may  it  be   said  that   '^occupation   earns   a 
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oight's  repose."  It  is  the  finest  composing  medicine  in  the 
world,  and,  unlike  an  opiate,  it  never  gives  a  headache;  it 
never  produces  costiveness ;  and  never,  hy  repetition,  loaes 
its  effect.  Slotli  and  rcstleesn  ess,  even  on  down,  are  gener- 
ally bed-fe]Iow8 : — 

"  WearlnBBS 

CAD  snore  npou  tlie  Siut,  when  Tnetj  sloth 

FtndB  the  down  pillow  hard." 

201.  The  mind,  it  is  well  known,  exerts  great  inflnence 
over  the  body  in  promoting  health,  and  in  causing  and  in 
curing  diseaiie.  A  delicate  woman  is  always  nervous :  she  is 
«pt  to  make  mountains  of  mole-hills ;  she  is  usually  too  prone 
to  fancy  herself  worse  than  she  really  is.  I  should  recom- 
mend my  gentle  reader  not  to  fall  into  this  error,  and  not  to 
magnify  every  slight  nche  or  pain.  Let  her,  instead  of  whin- 
ing and  repining,  nse  the  means  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  to  strengthen  her  frame ;  let  her  give  battle  to  the 
enemy;  let  her  fight  him  with  the  simple  weapons  indicated 
in  these  pages,  and  the  chances  are,  she  will  come  off  victo- 
rious. 

202.  There  is  nothing  like  occupation,  active  occupation, 
to  cure  slight  pains — "  constant  occupation  physios  pain  " — 
to  drive  away  little  ailrnentB,  and  the  dread  of  sickness.  "The 
dread  of  sickness,"  says  Dr.  Grosvenor, "  is  a  distemper  of  itself, 
and  the  next  disposition  to  a  many  more.  What  ahondagedoes 
this  keep  some  people  in  !  'Tis  au  easy  transition  from  the 
fear  and  fancy  of  bemg  sick  to  sickness  indeed.  In  many  cases 
there  is  biit  fittle  difference  between  those  two.  Thei-e  is 
one  BO  afraid  of  being  01  that  he  would  not  stir  out  of  doors, 
and  for  want  of  air  and  exercise  he  contracts  a  distemper 
that  kills  him." 

203.  Wliat  a  blessed  thing  is  work!  What  a  precious 
privilege  for  a  girl  to  have  a  mother  who  is  both  able  and 
anxious  to  instruct  her  daughter,  from  her  girlhood  upwards, 
in  all  honseliold  management  and  duties!  Unfortunately  in 
this  oar  age  girls  are  not  either  educated  or  prepared  to  be 
made  wives — useful,  d'oiiicsticated  yives,  Acoomplishnienta 
they  have  without  number,  but  of  knowledge  o6  the  manage- 
ment of  an  establishment  they  are  ns  ignorant  ^s  the  babe 
u]ibom.  Verily,  they  and  their  unfortunate  husbands  and 
offspring  will  in  due  time  pay  the  penalty  of  their  ignorance 
and  folly  1  ,  It  is,  forsooth,  unladylike  for  a  girl  to  eat  much ; 
it  is  nniadyiike  for  hor  to  work  at  all;  it  is  unladylike  for  her 
to  take  a  long  walk  ;  it  is  unladylike  for  her  to  go  into  the 
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kitchen ;  it  is  unladylike  for  her  to  make  her  own  bed ;  it  is 
unladylike  for  her  to  be  useful ;  it  is  unladylike  for  her  to 
have  a  bloom  upon  her  cheek,  like  unto  a  milkmaid  !  *  All 
these  are  said  to  be  horribly  low  and  vulgar,  and  to  be  only 
fit  for  the  common  people !  Away  with  such  folly !  The 
system  of  the  bringing-up  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day  is  "  rotten  to  the  core."  A  wife  looking  "  well  to  the 
ways  of  her  household  "  is,  in  an  old  Book,  set  forth  in  terms 
of  great  approbation :— "  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wis- 
dom J  and  m  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread 
of  idleness.  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed ;  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her.'* 

204.  A.  wife's  life  is  made  up  of  little  pleasures,  pf  little 
tasks,  of  little  eares,  and  little  duties,  but  which,  when  added 
up  together,  make  a  grand  sum  total  of  human  happiness ; 
she  is  not  expected  to  do  any  grand  work ;  her  province  lies 
in  a  contrary  direction — in  gentleness,  in  cheerfulness,  in  con- 
tentment, ia  housewifery,  in  care  and  management  of  hpr 
children,  in  sweetening  her  husband's  cup  of  life,  when  it  is, 
as  it  often  is,  a  bitter  one,  in  abnegation  of  self :  these  are 
emphatically.  ^  "  woman's  rights,"  her  heritage,  her  jewels, 
which  help  to  make  up  her  crown  of  glory : — 

'*  The  trivial  roirnd,  the  common  task, 
Would  f uniisih  all  we  ought  to  ask ;    . 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  Us,  daily,  nearer  God/'-^JTedfe. 

205.  There  is,. in  Crabbe's  Poem^,  a  conversation  supposed 
to  take  place  between  a  husband  and  a  wife,  which  is  very 
beautiful;  it  contains  advice,  both  to  husband  and  wife,  of 
priceless  value.  I  cannot  refrain  from  transferring  an  extract 
of  it  to  these  pages  ;  the  husband  addresses  the  wife  thus  :— 

**  £a(ih  on  the  other  most  in  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  unfailing  friend  ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid, 
Leading  and  lead,  obeying  and  obey'd  ; 
Favour'd  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
Wl^it -should  be  truth — unwilling  t»  perceive 
What  mlglft  offendr-determin'd  to  remove 
"*  •  What  has  offended  ;  wisely  to  improve 

Wha^  pleaaep  yet,  ai^  guard  relipxnupig  love..'*  .. 

206.  If  a  youn^  married  lady,  without  liaving  any  actiial 

•  "  .  '■■ 

*  **  A  pate,  delicate  fkce^  and  cleared,  indiisative  of  consumptioii,- are  the 
fanhiosiable  desiderata  at  present  ftir  )CompleziDn."'^Z>u&/tn  GTnfveraiiEy  Mw^- 
azine,  .  r 
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disease  about  ber,  be  delicite  aud  nervous,  tbcre  U  no  remedy 
4;qua1  in  value  to  change  of  air — more  especially  to  the  seA- 
coast.  The  sea-breczea,  and.  If  she  be  not  pregnant,  sea-bath- 
ing, frequently  aot  like  piag^c  upon  her  in  restoring  her  to 
perfect  hesltb.  I  say,  if  she  be  not  pregnant ;  if  she  be,  it 
would,  without  first  obtaining  the  expreas  perinisaion  of  a 
medical  man,  be  highly  improper  for  her  to  bathe. 

207.  A  walk  on  the  mountains  is  delightful  to  the  feelings 
and  beneficial  to  the  health.  In  selecting  a  eea-aide  resort,  it 
is  always  well,  where  it  be  practicable,  to  have  mouulaiu  air 
£^  well  as  the  sea-breeze.  The  mounttng  of  high  hills,  if  a 
]4dy  be  pregnant,  would  not  be  desirable,  as  the  escrtiou 
would  he  too  great,  and  if  she  be  predisposed,  ijught  bring  on 
a  miscarriage ;  but  the  climbing  of  hills  and  mouCitJiins,  ifshe 
be  not  enceinte,  ia  most  advantageous  to  health,  streni'tliening 
to  the  frame,  and  exhilarating  to  the  spirita.  Indeed,  He 
nay  compare  the  exhil&ration  it  produces  to  the  druiklng  of 
«hanipagne  ;  with  this  difference, — it  is  much  more  beneficial 
to  health  than  champagne,  and  does  not  leave,  the  next  morn' 
ing,  iie  champagne  sotnetimes  doe8,'eitUer  a  disagreeable  tibste 
in  the  mouth  or  heada<^e  bdiind ; — 
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And  lite,  Wiat  blonted  e»iw  can  ntvpr  hope  to  t]iiie,"—Byron. 

Hugs  and  J-'kas. — This  is  a  very  commonplace  sub- 
ject, but,  like  most  commonplace  subjects,  is  one  necessary  to 
'le  known,  as  these  pests  of  society  sometimes  destray  the 
teaoe,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  a  person  when  away  from 
iier  home.  Many  ladies  who  travel  from  home  are  made  miser'- 
able  and  wretched  by  having  to  sleep  in  strange  beds — in 
beds  infested  either  with  bugs  or  with  fleas.  Now,  it  will  lie 
■well  for  a  lady  never  to  go  any  distance  from  home  without 
having  four  things  in  her  trunk,  namely — (1.)  A  box  of 
matches,  in  order,  at  any  moment  of  the  night,  to  strike  a 
light,  both  to  discover  and  frighten  the  enemies  away.  (2.)  A 
box  of  niglit-ligbts.  Bugs  never  bite  when  there  is, a  ligiit  a> 
the  room.  It  would  therefore  be  well,  in  an  infested  room, 
and  until  fresh  lodging  can  be  procured,  to  keep  a  nighUligHt 
burning  all  night.  (•!■)  A  pa<;ket  of  "  La  Pondre  Jnaecti- 
cide"  manufactiued  in  France,  but  which  might  be  procured 
in  Sngland ;  a  preparation .  which,  alt^iough  perfectly  barn^- 
less  to  the  human  economy,  is  utterly  destructive  to  fleiW|. 
(4.)  A  4  oz.  bottle  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  little  ;,of  whieh,^ 
«aBe  of  a  discovery  of  bugs  in  the  bed,  should  b^,  sprinkle 
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between  the  sheets  and  on  the  pillow.  The  oil  of  turpentine 
will,  until  fresh  lodgings  can  be  procured,  keep  the  bugs  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Care  should  be  observed,  while  sprink- 
ling the  sheets  with  the  turpentine,  not  to  have  (on  account 
of  its  inflammability)  a  lighted  candle  too  near  the  bed.  I 
know  from  experience,  that  bugs  and  fleas  are,  when  ladies 
are  away  from  home,  a  source  of  torment  and  annoyance,  and 
am  therefore  fully  persuaded  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  above  advice. 

209.  If  it  be  not  practicable  for  her  to  visit  the  sea-coast, 
let  her  be  in  the  fresh  air — ^in  the  country  air.  Let  her  morn- 
ings be  spent  out  of  doors  ;  and  if  she  cannot  inhale  the  sea 
breezes,  let  her  inhale  the  morning  breezes — 

**  The  skies,  the  air,  the  morniDg's  breezy  call, 
Alike  are  free,  and  full  of  health  to  all." — Brj/dges, 

210.  Cheerfulness  and  evenness  of  temper  ought,  by  a 
young  wife,  to  be  especially  cultivated.  There  is  nothing^ 
that  promotes  digestion,  and  thus  good  health,  more  than  a 
cheerful,  placid  temper.  We  know  that  the  converse  is  very 
detrimental  to  that  process ;  that  violent  passion  takes  away 
the  appetite,  deranges  the  stomach,  and  frequently  disorders 
the  bowels.  Hence  it  is  that  those  who  attain  great  ages  are 
usually  of  an  even,  cheerful  temper.  "  Our  passions  are  com- 
pared to  the  winds  in  the  air,  which,  when  gentle  and  moder- 
ate, let  them  fill  the  sail,  and  they  will  carry  the  ship  on 
smoothly  to  the  desired  port;  but  when  violent,  unmanage- 
able, and  boisterous,  it  grows  to  a  storm,  and  threatens  the 
ruin  and  destruction  of  all." —  Grosvenor. 

211.  A  young  wife  is  apt  to  take  too  much  opening  medi- 
cine ;  the  more  she  takes  the  more  she  requires,  until  at  length 
the  bowels  will  not  act  without  an  aperient ;  hence  she  irri- 
tates the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  injnres  her- 
self beyond  measure.  If  the  bowels  be  costive,  and  variety 
of  food,  and  of  fruit,  and  of  other  articles  of  diet,  which  I 
either  have  or  will  recommend  in  these  ]!)ages,  together  with  an 
abundance  of  air,  and*  of  exercise,  and  of  occupation,  will  not 
open  them,  then  let  ^^^  give  herself  an  enem^  5  which  she  can^ 
without  the  slightest  pain  or  annoyance,  and  with  very. little 
trouble,  readily  do,  provided  she  have  a  proper  apparatus, 
namely,  *'  a  self-iniectihg  enenia  apparatus ; "  one  mad^  pur- 
posely, for  tbe  patient,  to  be  nfied  either  by  herself,  or  to  be 
adminii^tere'd  by  ahotber  person.  A' pint  of  cold  water  is  aa 
good  an  enema  as  can  be  used,  and  which,  if  tlie  first  should 
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Sol' 'operate,  ought  in  &  few  minutes  to  be  repeated.  Tlie 
clyster  does  nothing  more  than  wash  the  bowels  out,  re- 
moving any  offending  matter,  and  any  depression  of  spirits 
arisinw  tlierefrom,  and  neither  interfering  with  the  stomaoh 
nor  with  the  digestion.  Until  she  become  aoenstomed  to  the 
cold,  she  might  for  the  lii-st  few  morpingn  slightly  warm  the 
water  ;  but  gradually  she  should  reduce  the  temperature  of  it 
until  she  use  it  quite  cold.  A  cold  water  is  more  bracing  and 
Ktreiigthening  to  the  bowels,  and  more  efficacious  in  action, 
than  ■a,  warwi  water  enema.  It  will,  during  pregnancy  and 
after  a  confinement,  be  safer  to  use  a  (e^W  instead  of  a  cold 
water  enema.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  a  ^ood  enema 
apparatus,  to  fly  to  in  any  emergency.  Many  valuable  lives 
jiave  been  saved  by  m.cans  of  it,  and  having  it  always  in  good 
order  and  at  baud. 

212.  There  is  another  excellent  remedy  for  habitually  cos- 
tive bowels,  namely,  the  eating  of  brman  bread— of  bread 
made  with  undressed  flour — that  is  to  say,  with  the  flour 
ground  all  one  way  —  with  flour  containing  the  flour,  the 
pollards,  and  the  _/ffi«  bran,  with  all  therein  contained  of  the 
grain  of  the  wheat,  except  the  very  coarse  bran.  Many  peo- 
ple are  made  costive  and  ill  by  the  eating  of  bread  made  with 
the  finest  flour  only.  Bread  made  with  the  ttndfeisecl  flour- 
stimulates  the  bowels  to  action,  and  is,  besides,  much  more 
nourishing— undressed  flour  being  muoli  richer  in  pho9]Jiatea 
than  the  perfectly  dressed  flour — than  what  is  usually  called 
Best  Firsts  or  Biscuit  Flour ;  and  the  ])hosphate8  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  different  animal  tissues  and  to  the  bones. 

213.  Some  patients  with  very  weak  stomaclis  cimuot  prop- 
erly digest  hrovm  bread — it  makes  them  fee!  uncomfortable 
ana  aggravates  their  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  but  if  the  bowels 
be  costive  and  the  digestion  be  not  over-weak,  brown  bread 
is  an  admirable  means  of  opening  them.  If  roillers  could 
devise  means  to  reduce.tbe  whole  of  the  bran  to  an  iTupalpable 
powder,  they  would  be  conferring  an  incalculable  boon  on 
suffering  humanity,  as  then  ail  the  bran  may  be  left  in  the 
flour — thus  increasing  tiie  hygienic  qualities  of  the  bread. 

214.  Another  admirable  remedy  for  opening  the  bowels 
of  a  costive  pati^t  is  the  drinking  of  cold  water — drinking 
half  a  tumblerful  or  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water  the  moment 
she  awakes  in  the  morning,  and  at  any  other  time  during  the 
day  she  feels  inclined  to  do  so. 

215.  A  variety  of  diet  will  often  regulate  costive  bowels 
.  l»8tter— far  better — than  physio  ;  and  will  not — as  drugraperi- 
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ents   assuredly  will — ^bung  the  bowels  up  more  firmly  than 
ever  after  the  operation  of  the  drug  is  once  over. 

216.  If  a  young  wife  have  costive  bowels,  let  her,  instead 
of  either  swallowing  opening  pills,  or  before  even  administer- 
ing to  herself  an  enema,  try  the  effect  of  visiting  the  water- 
closet  at  one  particular  period  regularly  every  morning  of  her 
life.  It  is  surprising  how  soon,  as  a  rule,  the  above  simple 
plan  will  get  the  bowels  into  a  regular  state,  so  that  in  a 
short  time  both  aperients  and  clysters  will  be  perfectly  un- 
necessary, to  her  great  comfort  and  to  her  lasting  benefit. 


(( 


How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man," 


and  in  woman  too.  But  if  the  bowels  are,  without  either 
medicine  or  enema,  to  be  brought  into  a  regular  state, 
patience  and  perseverance  must  be  her  motto,  as  it  ought  to 
be  for  overything  else  which  is  worth  the  striving  for. 

217.  If  a  wile's  bowels  be  costive,  she  ought  not  to  be 
anxious  to  take  an  aperient :  she  should  wait  awhile,  and  see 
what  nature  will  do  for  her.  Active  purgatives,  except  in 
extreme  cases  (which  only  a  doctor  can  determine),  are  an 
abomination. 

218.  In  summing  up  my  Advice  to  a  Young  Wife,  I  beg 
to  give  her  the  following  inventory  of  some  of  the  best  physic 
to  be  found  in  the  world : — ^Early  rising ;  thorough  morning 
ablution ;  good  substantial  plain  food ;  great  moderation  in 
the  use  of  stimulants ;  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  house,  espe- 
cially bedroom ;  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  oc- 
cupation; a  cheerful,  contented,  happy  spirit;  and  early 
going-  to  bed :  all  these  are  Nature's  remedies,  and  are  far 
superior  and  are  far  more  agreeable  than  any  others  to  be 
found  in  the  materia  medica.  So  true  it  is  that  Nature  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  best  doctor,  and  that  a  wife's  health  is  pretty  much 
arS  she  hers^elf  chooses  to  make  it.  Shakspeare  graphijC3.11y  and 
truthfully  remarks  that — 

**  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourgelves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  Heaven;  the  fated  sky 
6iy.es  us  frQ^  9Cope;  only  doth  backward  pnll 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  arie  dull." 

219.  By  adopting  the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  common 
sense,  many  of  the  nervous,  useless,  lackad^ifiical,  fine  Is^dies 
will  be  n^nknown,  and  we  shall  have  instead  blooming  wives, 
who  will  in  due  time  become  the  mothers  of  hardy,  healthy, 
happy  children.  •  i  •  •.  ■■■■.  ^  j .  ... 

220.  In  the  foregoing  pages  tlfte  burden  oi  my  song  has 
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4»een  health — the  preservation  of  health — the  most  precious 
of  God's  gifts,  and  one  that  is  frittered  and  fooled  away  as 
though  it  were  but  of  little  value.  Health  ought  to  be  the 
Arst  consideration  of  all,  and  of  every  young  wife  especially, 
as,  when  she  is  married,  her  life,  her  health,  is  not  altogether 
her  own,  but  her  husband's  and  her  family's.  Oh !  it  is  a 
glorious  gift,  a  precious  boon,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health,  and  is  worth  a  little  care  and  striving  for ! 

221.  In  concluding  the  first  division  of  my  subject,  let  me 
entreat  my  fair  reader  to  ponder  well  on  what  I  have  ah-eady 
said  ;  let  her  remember  that  she  has  a  glorious  mission ;  let 
her  thoroughly  understand  that  if  good  habits  and  good  rules 
be  not  formed  and  followed  during  the  first  year  of  her  wife- 
hood, they  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  instituted  afterwards. 
The  first  year  is  the  golden  opportunity  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
usefulness,  to  make  herself  healthy  ana  strong,  and  to  cause 
her  to  be  a  blessing,  a  solace,  and  a  comfort  to .  her  husband, 
her  children,  and  all  around  her.  The  wife's  mission  con- 
oems  the  hu&band  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  wife  herself : — 

**  The  woman's  cause  is  man's.    They  rise  or  sink 
Together.    Dwarf  d  or  godlike,  bond  or  free; 
I£  she  be  small,  alight-uatared,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?  " — Tennyson. 

222.  I  cannot,  in  closing  this  introductory  chapter,  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  the  following  graphic  and  truthful  description 
of  a  good,  domestic  wife ; — 

"  Yes,  a  world  of  comfort 
Lies  in  that  one  word,  wife.    After  a  bickering  day 
To  come  with  jaded  spirit  home  at  night, 
And  find  the  cheerful  fire,  the  sweet  repast. 
At  which,  in  dress  of  happy  cheeks  and  eyes, 
Love  sits,  and  smiling,  lightens  all  the  boara." — J,  S.  Knowles. 

228.  Pope  has  painted  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  wife, 
which  is  well  worth  studying  and  engraving  on  the  mem- 
ory:— 

"  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  her  husband  cools, 
Or  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys." 

224.  George  Herbert,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  beau- 
tifidly  describes  his  wdfe  as 

*'  My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown." 

and  truly  a  good  wife  is  emphatically  a  man's  joy,  his  life, 
and  his  crown ! 
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namely :  (1)  the  commencement  of  menstruation — of  puberty  \. 
(2)  the  continuation,  at  regular  periods,  of  menstruation— 
the  child-bearing  age  ;  and  (3)  the  close  of  menstruation — of 
child-bearing — "  the  change  of  life." 

230.  (1.)  The  commencement  of  menstruation :  a  good 
beginning  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  necessary,  or  a  girl's 
healtli  is  sure  to  suffer,  and  different  organs  of  the  body — 
her  lungs,  for  instance — might  become  imperilled.  (2.)  The- 
continuation  of  menstruation :  a  healthy  continuation,  at  reg- 
ular periods,  is  much  needed,  or  ponception,  when  she  is 
mairied,  might  not  be  practicable.  (3.)  The  close  of  men- 
struation  :  requires  great  attention  and  skilful  management, 
to  ward  off  many  formidable  diseases,  which  at  the  close  of 
menstruation — at  "  the  change  of  life  " — are  more  likely  than 
at  any  time  to  become  developed. 

231.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be  at  the  commencement,  at 
the  continuation,  or  at  the  close,  watchfulness  and  care  must 
be  paid  to  the  subject,  or  irreparable  mischief  might,  an^ 
probably  will,  ensue. 

232.  Menstruation — "  the  periods  " — ^the  appearance  of  the- 
catamenia  or  the  menses — is  then  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  a  girl's  life.  It  is  the  boundary-line,  the  landmark 
between  childhood  and  womanhood ;  it  is  the  threshold,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  woman's  life.  Her  body  now  dev elopes  and  ex- 
pands, und  her  mental  capacity  enlarges  and  improves.  She 
then  ceases  to  be  a  child,  and  she  becomes  a  woman.  She- 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  as  a  rule,  able  to  conceive. 

233.  Although  puberty  has  at  this  time  commenced,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  she  is  at  her  full  perfection  ;  it  takes  eight 
or  ten  years  more  to  complete  her  organisation,  which  will 
bring  her  to  the  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  yeai-s ; 
which  perhaps  are  the  best  ages  for  a  woman,  if  she  have  boib 
the  chancy  and  the  inclination,  to  maiTy. 

234.  If  she  marry  when  veiy  young,  marriage  weakens 
her  system,  and  prevents  a  full  development  of  her  body. 
Besides,  if  she  marry  when  she  is  only  seventeen  or  eighteen,, 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis — the  bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the- 
trunk — are  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  developed ;  are  not 
properly  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  labour ;  do  not  allow  of 
sufficient  space  for  the  head  of  the  child  to  readily  pass,  Jis 
though  she  were  of  the  riper  age  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-^ 
five.  She  might  have  in  consequence  a  severe  and  dangerouj* 
confinement.  She  will  most  probably  not  only  herself  have- 
a  hard  and  lingering  and  perilous  childbirth,  but  her  innocent 
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most  likely  be  either  stillborn,  or  under-sized,  or  unhealthy. 
Statistics  prove  that  20  per  cent. — 20  in  every  100 — ^females 
marry  who  are  under  age ;  arid  that  such  early  marriages  are 
often  followed  by  serious,  and  sometimes  even  by  fatal  con- 
sequences either  to  mother,  to  progeny,  or  to  both.  Parent* 
ought,  therefore,  to  persujide  their  daughtei*s  not  to  marry 
until  they  are  of  age — 21 ;  they  should  point  out  to  them 
the  risk  and  danger  likely  to  ensue  if  their  advice  be  not  fol- 
lowed j  they  should  impress  upon  their  minds  the  old  adage— 

"  Early  wed. 
Early  dead.'' 

Tliey  should  instil  into  them  that  splendid  passage  from 
Shakspeare  that — 


it 


Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season.*' 


235.  "  What  wonder  that  the  girl  of  17  or  18,  whose  bones 
are  only  half  consolidated,  and  whose  pelvis,  especially  with 
its  muscular  and  ligamentous  surroundings,  is  yet  far  from 
maturity,  loses  her  health  after  marriage,  and  becomes  the 
delicate  mother  of  sickly  children  ?  Parents  who  have  the 
real  interest  and  happiness  of  their  daughters  at  heart,  ought, 
in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  physiology,  to  discountenance 
marriage  before  20 ;  and  the  nearer  the  girls  arrive  at  the 
age  of  25  before  the  consummation  of  this  important  rite,  the 
greater  the  probability  that,  physically  and  morally,  they  will 
be  protected  against  those  risks  which  precocious  marriages 
bring  in  their  train."  * 

236.  If  a  lady  marry  late  in  life,  say  after  she  be  thirty, 
the  soft  parts  engaged  in  parturition  are  more  rigid  and  more 
tense,  and  thus  become  less  capable  of  dilatation,  which  might 
cause,  for  the  first  time,  a  hard  and  tedious  labour.  Again, 
when  she  marries  late  in  life  she  might  not  live  to  see  her 
children  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women.  Moreover,  as  a 
rule,  "  the  offspring  of  those  that  are  very  young  or  very  old 
lasts  not."  Everything,  therefore,  points  out  that  the  age 
above  indicated — namely,  somewhere  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty — is  the  most  safe  and  suitable  time  for  a  woman  to 
marry. 

237.  While  talking  about  marriage,  let  me  strongly  urge 
a  mother  not  to  allow  her  daughter,  if  she  be  very  delicate, 
to  marry. 

*  Th>f  Medical  Adviser  in  lAft  Assurance.  By  Edward  Henry  Sievcking,  M.D. 
LoiuloM  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
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238.  A  man  himself,  too,  should  never  contemplate  marrv- 
ing  a  woman  unless  she  be  healthy,  and  of  a  healthy  stock. 
If  this  advice  were  universally  followed,  how  much  happiness 
would  be  insured,  and  how  much  misery  would  be  averted ! 
The  consequences  of  marrying  an  unhealthy  woman  are 
really  terrible,  to  husband,  to  wife,  and  to  progeny. 

239.  The  assurance  companies  all  speak  in  lanmiage  not 
to  be  misunderstood  of  the  great  stress  they  lay,  m  the  as- 
surance of  a  life,  upon  a  healthy  family.  Their  testimony  is 
of  immense  weight,  as,  of  course,  the  value  of  lives  is  their 
especial  business. 

210.  A  healthy  family,  in  the  selection  of  a  wife,  is  far 
before  a  wealthy  family;  but,  indeed,  "health  ia  wealth," 
and  wealth  most  precious ! 

241.  Let  us  pursue  the  subject  of  marriage  a  little  further, 
as  it  is  one  of  great  ipiportance.  Feeble  parents  have  gen- 
erally feeble  children,  diseased  parents  diseased  children, 
nervous  parents  nervous  children — "  like  begets  like."  It  is 
sad  to  reflect,  that  the  innocent  have  to  suffer,  not  only  for 
the  guilty,  but  for  the  thoughtless  and  for  the  inconsiderate. 
Disease  and  debility  are  thus  propagated  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  the  English  race  becomes  woefully  deterio- 
rated. The  above  is  a  gloomy  picture,  and  demands  the 
efforts  of  all  who  love  their  country  to  brighten  its  sombre 
colouring. 

242.  It  is  true  that  people  live  longer  now  than  formerly ; 
but  it  is  owing  to  increased  medical  skill  and  to  improved 
sanitary  knowledge,  keeping  alive  the  puny,  the  delicate, 
and  the  diseased ;  but,  unfortunately,  those  imperfect  crea- 
tures, who  swell  the  ranks  of  the  population,  will  only  prop- 
agate puny,  delicate,  and  diseased  progeny  like  unto  them- 
selves. Not  only  do  children  inherit  the  physical  diseases, 
but  they  inherit,  Ukowise,  the  moral  and  mental  infirmities  of 
their  parents. 

243.  Diseased  and  delicate  people*  have,  then,  no  right  to 
marry ;.  if  they  do,  a  reckoning  day  will  assuredly  come,  when 
they  will  have  to  pay  the  extreme  penalty  of  their  temerity 
and  folly.  Truly  marriage  is  a  solemn  responsibility,  and 
should  not,  without  mature  consideration,  be  entered  into. 
Pure  blood  and  pure  mind  are,  in  marriage,  far  above  either 
riches  or  rank,  or  any  other  earthly  possession  whatever ! 

244.  Menstruation  generally  comes  on  once  every.month 
— that  is  to  say,  every  twenty-eight  days  ;  usually  to  the  day, 
and  frequently  to  the  very  hour.      Some  ladies,  instead  of 


lieang  ^^T^olar"  eTcry  moTith,  are  "re^lar"  every  three 
weeks.  £adi  roenstmatioii  continues  from  three  to  £ve  days ; 
m  some  for  a  week,  and  in  others  for  a  longer  period.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  each  **  monthly  period,'"  from  four  to 
«x  oimces  is,  on  an  average,  the  quantity  discharged. 

245.  A  lady  seldom  conceives  unless  she  be  **  regular,'' 
aMiough  there  are  cases  on  record  where  women  have  con- 
cOTed  who  have  never  had  their  *'  periods ;  ^  but  such  cases 
are  extremely  rare. 

246.  Menstruation  in  this  country  usually  commences  at 
tJie  ages  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  sometini^BS  earlier ;  oc- 
caaonaDy  at  the  ages  of  eleven  or  twelve ;  at  other  time* 
later,  and  not  until  a  girl  be  seventeen  or  eifi;hteen  years  o1 
age-  Menstruation  in  large  towns  i«  supposeol  to  commenoe 
at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  countrj',  and  earlier  in  luxu- 
rions  than  in  simple  life.^ 

247.  Menstruation  continues  for  thirty,  and  sometimes 
even  for  thirty-five  years  ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  is  a  sign  that  a 
lady  is  liable  to  b«)ome  pregnant — unless,  indeed,  menstru- 
ation should  be  protracted  much  beyond  the  usual  period  of 
time.  As  a  rule,  then,  when  a  woman  "  ceases  to  be  unwell,'^ 
ihe  ceases  to  have  a  family;  therefore,  as  nienstniation 
usually  leaves  her  at  forty-five,  it  is  seldom  that  after  that 
age  she  has  a  child. 

248.  I  have  known  ladies  become  mothers  when  they  have 
oeen  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age ;  although  they  seldom 
conceive  after  they  are  forty-three  or,  at  all  events,  forty-five 
years  old.  I  myself  delivered  a  woman  in  her  fifty-first  year 
of  a  fine  healthy  child.  She  had  a  kind  aud  easy  labour,  and 
was  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  the  youngest  being  at 
the  time  of  her  last  confinement  twelve  years  old.f     "  Dr. 

*  "  In  the  human  female,  the  ]>eriod  of  pubertv.  or  of  wnimenoinjf  aptitude 
for  procreation,  is  usually  between  the  thirteentli  aud  sixteentli  years.  It  is 
generally  thought  to  be  somewhat  earlier  in  wann  climates  than  in  ci>ld.  and 
in  densely  ]K)pulated  manufacturing  towns  than  in  thinly  iwpulatoii  agricul- 
tural dii*trict8.  The  mental  and  Ixxlily  habits  of  the  individual  have  also  ct)n- 
8i<ierable  influence  upon  the  time  of  its  occurrence  :  girls  brought  \\\\  in  the 
middt  of  luxury  or  sensual  indulgence  undeigoiug  this  change  earlier  than 
those  reared  in  hardihood  and  self-denial."— /)r.  CaiT^ntcr^s  Human  Physi- 

t  •*  Some  curious  facts  come  to  light  in  the  Scotch  Registrar-General's 
rei>ort  in  reference  to  prolific  mothers.  One  umther,  who  was  only  eighteen, 
had  four  children :  one,  who  was  twonty-two,  had  seven  children  :  and  of  two 
who  were  only  thirty-four,  one  had  thiitcen  and  the  other  fourteen  children  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  women  became  motliers  as  late  In  life  as  fifty- 
one,  {ind  four  at  fifty-two  ;  and  one  mother  was  registered  as  haviug  given 
hiith  t<>  n  child  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  her  age." 

Four  children  at  a  birth,  aud  all  healthy  and  doing  well,  is  mther  uu  uu- 
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Carpenter,  of  Durham,  tells  us  that  he  has  attended  in  their 
confinements  several  women  whose  ages  were  fifty.  *I  well 
recollect  a  case  occurring  in  my  father's  practice  in  1839, 
where  a  Avoman  became  a  widow  at  forty-nine  years  of  age* 
Shortly  afterwards  she  married  her  second  husband,  and  withia 
twelve  months  after  this  time  she  gave  birth  to  her^r^^  child. 
These  cases  belong  to  the  working  classes.  But  I  know  of 
two  others,  where  gentlewomen  became  mothers  at  fifty — 
one  with  her  first  child,  the  other  with  her  eighth.  I  can  say 
nothing  of  how  they  menstruated,  but  I  know  of  a  virgin  in 
whom  the  catamenia  appeared  regularly  and  undiminished  up 
to  and  at  the  end  of  sixty.'  Dr.  Powell  says  that  he  last 
year  attended  a  woman  in  her  fifty-second  year;  and  Mr. 
Heckford,  that  he  attended  a  woman  who  stated  her  age  to 
be  at  least  fifty.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Mold,  states  that  he  has  at- 
tended several  women  whose  ages  were  upwards  of  forty-four, 
and  that  he  lately  delivered  a  woman  of  hef  firet  child  at 
forty-eight.  Mr.  Bloxham,  of  Portsmouth,  delivered  at  fifty- 
two,  in  her  first  confinement,  a  woman  who  had  been  married 
thirty-five  years."  * 

249.  The  following  authentic  but  rare  case  of  latefecurif 
dity  has  just  occurred  : — "  The  Journal  de  Toulouse  records 
that  Madame  X.,  of  Lauvaur,  aged  60  years,  was  recently  de- 
livered of  twins." 

250.  Having  mentioned  a  case  of  late  fecundity^  I  will 
now  bring  forward  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice,  of 
early  fecundity — in  which  a  girl  had  three  confinements  be- 
fore she  was  21  years  of  age  \  She  was  married  at  14 — ^her 
husband  being  only  15  years  old ! 

251.  In  very  warm  climates,  such  as  in  Abyssinia  and  in 
India,  girls  menstruate  when  very  young, — at  ten  or  eleven 
years  old ;  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  mothers  at  those  ages.f 

usual  occurrence  :  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  put  on  record  the  following  inter- 
esting case,  copied  from  The  Times,  March  15, 1870  :— **  The  Bxirton-on-Trent 
Times  of  Saturday  states  that,  on  Wednesday  night  last,  the  wife  of  a  labourer 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Co.,  brewers,  named  William  Getiey, 
residing  in  the  *  Fourteen  Houses,'  Buriistone  Road,  gave  birth  to  four  healthy 
children,  all  girls." 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  Nov,  21,  1863. 

t  It  is  very  unusual,  in  this  climate,  for  a  girl  to  become  a  mother  until  she 
be  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  case  has  just  occurred,  however 
(1868),  where  a  girl  became  a  mother  before  she  reached  her  eleventh  year. 
"  Our  correspondent,  Dr.  King,  of  Rochfort,  Essex,  has  forwarded  us  a  com- 
munication, in  which  he  states  that  he  recently  attended  the  confinement 
of  a  jjirl  under  eleven  years  of  jige.  The  mother  and  infant  are  both  well. 
Dr.  King  verilied  the  fact  by  an  inspection  of  the  girl's  register  of  birth.  This 
is  probably  the  youngest  example  on  record,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
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Bat  v-hen  it  commences  earlr,  it  leaves  early ;  so  that  ther 
are  old  nomen  at  thirtv.  "  I^hvsicaJly,  we  know  that  there  is 
jt  verj-  large  latitude  of  difference  in  the  periods  of  human 
iturity,  not  merely  between  individual  and  indtvidnal,  but 
1  between  uattun  and  nation — differences  so  great,  that  in 
le  souihem  regions  of  Asia  we  hear  of  matrons  at  the  age 
twelve."*  Dr.  Montgomery t  brings  forwanl  some  tu- 
rning cases  of  early  maturity.  He  says — "  Brnee  mentions 
1  in  Abyssinia  he  has  frenueiitly  seen  mothers  of  eleven 

r's  of  age;  and  Dunlogi  witnessed  the  same  in  Bengal. 
Goodeve,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  Calcntta,  in  i-eply  t.»> 
a  query  on  the  subject,  said — '  The  earliest  age  at  wliich  I 
have  hnwen  a  Hindu  woman  bear  a  child  is  tttn  years,  but  I 
have  heard  of  one  at  nine.'  " 

252.  In  cold  climates,  such  as  Russia,  women  bo^n  to 
menstruate  late  in  life,  frequently  not  until  they  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old ;  and,  as  it  lasts  on  them  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years,  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  them 
to  bear  children  at  a  very  advanced  age — even  so  late  as  sixty. 
They  are  frequently  not  "  regular  "  ofteuer  than  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  menstrual  dischai^ 
is  gcneraUy  sparing  in  quantity. 

253.  The  menstrual  fluid  is  not  exactly  blood,  although, 
h  in  appearance  and  in  properties,  it  much  resembles  it; 

it  never  in  the  healthy  state  clots  as  blood  does.  It  is  a 
JB^retion  from  the  womb,  and,  when  healthy,  ought  to  be  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  in  appearance  very  much  like  blood  from 
a  recently  cut  finger.  ( 

254.  The  menstrual  fluid  ought  not,  as  before  obser\-cd,  to 
clot.  If  it  does,  a  lady,  during  "  her  periods,"  auffeiti  iiiteiiHe 
pain  ;  moreover,  she  seldom  conceives  until  the  clotting  has 
ceased.  Application  musli  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  be  made 
to  a  medical  man,  who  will   soon  relieve  the  .ibove   painful 

iptoms,  and,  by  doing  so,  will  probably  pave  the  way  to 
Qeooming  pregnant. 

255.  Menstruation   ceases  entirely  in  jiregnanoy,  during 

.'  gontinne  to  be  so,  lor  it  inanU««ts  a  depraved  precocity  which  Is  trill; 
Uaeiitable  in  ft  Chiisiian  aaantis  ."-—Laiuml. 
•  Db  Quincey. 

t  Eypunitiom  of  tin  Stgntand  Symplona  of  PrtoTtanqi. 
t  Tlis  cntnmetilAl  dIncliaiKe,  iiit  ic  imaea  trum  tlie  iiteruH  [womb],  Rpi^ara 
'le  nearly  or  quite  idantiOii  witli  ordinary  blood  ;  but  In  itx  ]Mir>iiu)ie  tlu'oiiuli 
'nginni,  it  bet'oniea  mlieil  with  tlie  acid  niiicu«  exuded  Fruiii  Its  wullH, 
JkUfluailf  deprives  ii  ol  the  power  oF  euiiiEiiiatiiig.  if  thediiiuliitrKOftlioiiIil 
volllge,  liowever,  n  portion  of  Itn  filirlii  reiniun>>  iiuBlIected,  nJiri  ulotit  an 
- '  -_C'.  Ca,rpni(ej't  Ilvman  Phyiiotouy. 
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suckling,  and  usually  both  in  diseased  and  in  disordered  states 
of  the  womb.  It  also  ceases  in  cases  of  extreme  debility,  and 
in  severe  illness,  especially  in  consumption ;  indeed,  in  the 
latter  disease — consumption — ^it  is  one  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able of  the  symptoms. 

256.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  by  men  of  great  experience, 
that  sometimes  a  woman  menatTuates  during  pregnancy.  In 
this  assertion  I  cannot  agree ;  it  appears  utterly  impossible 
that  she  should  be  able  to  do  so.  The  moment  she  conceives, 
the  neck  of  the  womb  becomes  plugged  up  by  means  of  mucus ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  hermetically  sealed.  There  certainly  is  some- 
times a  slight  red  discharge,  looking  very  much  like  menstrual 
fluid,  and  coming  on  at  her  monthly  periods;  but  being 
usually  very  sparing  in  quantity,  and  lasting  only  a  day  or  so, 
and  sometimes  only  for  an  hour  or  two ;  but  this  discharge 
^oes  not  come  from  the  cavity  of,  but  from  some  small  vessels 
at  the  mouth  of,  the  womb,  and  is  not  menstrual  fluid  at  all, 
but  a  few  drops  of  real  blood.  If  this  discharge  came  from 
the  cavity  of  the  womb,  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  mis- 
<jaiTiage.  My  old  respected  and  talented  teacher,  the  late  Dr. 
D.  Davis,*  declared  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  during 
pregnancy  for  menstruation  to  occur.  He  considered  that 
the  discharge  which  was  taken  for  menstruation  arose  from 
the  rupture  of  some  small  vessels  about  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. 

257.  Some  ladies,  though  comparatively  few,  menstruate 
-during  suckling ;  when  they  do,  it  may  be  considered  not  the 
rule,  but  the  exception.  It  is  said,  in  such  instances,  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  conceive ;  and  no  doubt  they  are,  as  men- 
struation is  an  indication  of  a  proneness  to  conception.  Many 
persons  have  an  idea  that  when  a  woman,  during'  lactation, 
menstruates,  her  milk  is  both  sweeter  and  purer.  Such  is  an 
^rror.  Menstruation  during  suckling  is  more  likely  to  weaken 
the  mother,  and  consequently  to  deteriorate  her  milk.  It 
therefore  behoves  a  parent  never  to  take  a  wet  nurse  who 
menstruates  during  the  period  of  suckliuff. 

258.  During  "  the  monthly  periods,  violent  exercise  is 
injurious ;  iced  drinks  and  acid  beverages  are  improper ;  and 
bathing  in  the  sea,  and  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water,  and 
cold  baths,  are  dangerous ;  indeed,  at  such  times  as  these,  no 
risks  should  be  run,  and  no  experiments  should,  for  one  mo- 
ment, be  permitted,  otherwise  serious  consequences  will,  in  all 

*  Dr.  David  D.  Davis  was  physician-accoacheur  in  attendance  at  the  birth 
of  her  present  Majesty. 
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IbabiMty,  eusue.  "The  monthly  periods"  are  timea  not  to 
P  trifled  with,  or  woe  betide  the  iinfortTinate  trifler  ! 

.  A  ludy  sometimes  Buffers  severe  paina  both  just  before 
i  during  her  "  poorly  "  tim  ea.  When  such  be  the  case,  she 
dom  conceives  until  the  pain  be  removed.  She  ought 
therefore  to  apply  to  a  medioal  man,  as  relief  may  soon  be 
obtained.  When  she  ia  freed  from  the  pain,  she  will,  in  all 
probahilitVi  in  due  time,  become  BntevnM. 

260.  if  a  man'ied  woman  have  painful  menstruation,  oven 
if  she  become  pre^ant,  she  is  more  likely,  in  the  early  stage,  to 
miscarry.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  requires 
the  attention  of  a  doctor  skilled  in  such  matters. 

261.  The  pale,  colourless  complexion,  helpless,  listless,  and 
almost  lifeless  young  Indies,  that  are  so  constantly  seen  in  so- 
ciety, usually  owe  their  miserable  state  of  health  either  to 
absent,  to  deficient,  or  to  profuse  menstruation.  Their 
breathing  is  short — the^  are  noon  "  out  of  breath ;  "  if  they 
attempt  to  take  exercise — to  walk,  for  instance,  either  up 
stairs  or  tip  a  bill,  or  even  for  half  a  mile  on  level  ground, 
their  breath  is  nearly  exhansted — they  pant  as  though  Ihej' 
had  been  running  quickly.  They  are  ready,  after  the  slight- 
est exertion  or  fatigue,  and  after  the  least  worry  or  excite- 
ment, to  feel  faint,  and  aometimes  even  to  actually  swoon 
away.  Now  such  oases  may,  if  judiciously  treated,  be  gener- 
ally soon  cured.  It  therefore  behoves  mothers  to  seek  early 
for  their  girls  medical  aid,  and  that  before  irreparable  mis- 
chief has  been  done  to  the  constitution.  How  many  a  poor 
girl  might,  if  this  advice  had  been  early  followed,  have  been 
saved  from  consumption,  and  from  an  untimely  grave,  and 
made  a  useful  member  of  society  j  but,  alas !  like  many  olhei- 
things  in  this  world,  mothers  wil!  not  "  hearken  unto  counsel " 
ontil  it  be  too  late — too  late  ;  and  then,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
doctors  are  expected  to  work  miracles ! 

262.  There  is  an  evil  practice,  which,  aa  it  ia  very  general, 
requires  correction,  namely,  the  giving  of  pn  by  a  mother  to 
her  daughter  at  the  commencement  of  eadi  of  "her  periods;" 
more  especially  if  she  be  in  m.uuh  \K\\n.  Tliis  practice  often 
""ads  a  girl  to  love  spirits — to  become,  in  coui'se  of  lime,  a 

^nkard.     There  are  other  remedies,  not  .i.t  ail  injurious, 
t  medical  mea  give  at  these  times,  and  which  will  afford 
leeditT  and  more  effectual  iiilief  than  gin. 
,  If  a  single  lady,  who  is  about  to  Se  married,  have 
'i'lther  painful,  or  scanty,  or  too  pale,  or  too  dark  menstrriation, 
11  ia  incumbent  on  either  her  mother  or  a  female  friend  to 
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consult,  two  or  three  months  before  the  marriage  take  place, 
an  experienced  medical  man  on  her  case ;  if  this  be  not  done, 
she  will  most  likely,  after  marriage,  either  labour  under  ill- 
health,  or  be  afflicted  with  barrenness,  or,  if  she  do  conceive, 
be  prone  to  miscarry. 

264.  In  a  pale,  delicate  girl  or  wife,  who  is  labouring  under 
what  is  popul&,rly  called  poverty  of  bloody  the  menstrual  fluid 
is  sometimes  very  scant,  at  others  very  copious,  but  is,  in 
either  case,  usually  very  pale — almost  as  colourless  as  water ; 
the  patient  being  very  nervous  and  even  hysterical.  Now, 
these  are  signs  of  great  debility ;  but,  fortunately  for  such  an 
one,  a  medical  man  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  possession 
of  remedies  that  will  soon  make  her  all  right  again. 

265.  A  delicate  girl  has  no  right,  until  she  be  made  strong, 
to  marry.  If  she  should  marry,  she  will  frequently,  when  in 
labour,  not  have  strength,  unless  she  has  the  help  of  man^  to 
bring  a  child  into  the  world ;  which,  provided  she  be  healthy 
and  well-formed,  ought  not  to  be.  How  graphically  the  Bible 
tells  of  delicate  women  not  having  strength  to  bring  children 
into  the  world  :  "  For  the  children  are  come  to  the  birth,  and 
there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth." — 2  Krngs^  xix.  3. 

266.  The  menstrual  discharge,  as  before  remarked,  ought, 
if  healthy,  to  be  of  the  colour  of  blood — of  fresh,  unclotted 
blood.  If  it  be  either  too  pale  (and  it  sometimes  is  almost 
colourless),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  both  dark  and  thick 
(it  is  occasionally  as  dark,  and  sometimes  nearly  as  thick,  as 
treacle),  there  will  be  but  scant  hopes  of  a  lady  conceiving. 
A  medical  man  ought,  therefore,  at  once  to  be  consulted,  who 
will,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  be  able  to  remedy  the  defect. 
The  chances  are,  that  as  soon  as  the  defect  be  remedied,  she 
will  becojne  pregnant. 

267.  Menstruation  at  another  time .  is  too  sparing ;  this  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  a  want  of  family.  Luckily  a  doctor  will, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  able  to  remedy  the  defect,  and,  by 
doing  sOj  will  probably  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  womb 
into  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  predispose  her  to  become  a 
mother. 

268.  A  married  lady  is  very  su^jeict  to  the  "  whites ; "  the 
more  there  will  be  of  the  "  whites  *'t  the  less  there  will  usually 
be  of  the  menstrual  discharge ; — so  that  im  a  bad  case  of  the 
"  whites "  menstruation  might  entirely  dBase,  until  proper 
.meanJB  be  used  both  to  restrain  theioi^e  9^nd  to  bring  back 
the  other.  Indeed,  as.a.rule^  if  the  '•periods,^'  by  proper 
treatment^  be  healthily  established  and  restored^  the  "  whites  " 
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will  often  ceaec  of  theinaelveH.  Beficient  menstmatioD  is  a 
frequent,  cause  of  the  "  whites,"  and  the  eonaequent  failore  of 
A  family  ;  and  as  deficient  menstrtiation  ie  iieualty  curable,  a 
medical  man  ought,  in  all  such  casen,  to  be  consulted, 

269.  "  The  periods  "  at  other  times  are  either  too  profuse 
or  too  long  continued.     Either  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  fre- 
qTient  source  of  barrcnueEs,  and  is  also  weakening  to  the  con- 
■jitution,  and  thus  tends  to  bring  a  lady  into  a  bad  state  of 
1th.    This,  like  the  former  cases,  by  jtidicioui  management, 
generally  be  rectified ;  and  being  rectified,  will  in  all 
lability  result  in  the  wife  becoming  a  mother. 
,70.  The  colour  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  when  not  healthy, 
itimes  varies  at  each   period,  and  at  different  periods ; 
!  of  it  might  be  very  dark — almost  black,  some  bright 
i. — as  from  a  cut  finger,  and  some  of  a  greenish  hue.  Some- 
its  it  might  Ia*t  but  one  day,  sometimes  a  couple  of  days, 
other  times  three  or  four  days,  and  even  a  week — there 
Wng  110  certainty  in  it :    sometimes   it  might  leave  for  a 
'lie,  and  then  might,  upon  the  slightest  worry,  or  anxiety, 
or  excitement,  return  agfun  ;  so  that  a  lady,  in  such  a  case, 
may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  ever  properly  clear  of  "her  peri- 
ods."   During  the  interval — if  there  be  an  interval — she  is 
troubled  with  "  the  whites ; "  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  she  is 
never  free  from  either  the  one  or  the  other,  making  her  feel 
iiervoufi,  dispirited,  and  even  hysterical ;  giving  her  jiaius  of 
the  left  side,  under  the  short  ribs  ;  filling  her  with  flatulence  ; 
racking  ber  with  neuralgic  pains,  firat  in  one  place,  and  theu 
in  another,  so  that  at  one  time  or  another  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  body  but  either  is,  or  has  been,  more  or  less  affected , 
producing  dj-agging  pains  round  and  down  loins  and  hips ; 
flausinq  palpitation  of  the  heart,  making  her  fancy  that  she 
has  a  disease  of  the  heart,  when  she  haa  nothing  of  the  kind 
— when   it  is  the  womb,  and  not  the  heart,  that  is  really  at 
fattit,  and  which  will,  if  properly  treated,  be  cured.     "  The 
tlV^faites  "  and  "  the  periods  "   together  terribiy  drain  her  sys- 
[p,and  weaken  her  nervous  energy. ex ceedbgly,  causing  her 
bi  totally  unfit  for  her  duties,  and  making  her  life  a  toll 
id  trouble.     Now  this  is  a  wretched  state  of  affairs,  and 
wliile  it  lasts  there  is,  of   course,  not  the  slightest  chance 
either  of  health  or  of  a  family.     I  ehould  advise  such  an  one 
to  ai.mly  to  a  doctor  esperienced  in  such  mattere,  who  will 
JiftAbie  to  restore  tise  wonibto  aheallhy  litate,  and  thus  bring 
healthy  menstruation,  which  in  due  time  might  lead  to 
lancyi     But  if  she  put   off  attending  to  the  symptoms 
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just  described,  continued  ill-health,  chronic  dyspepsi^a,  and 
baiTenness  will,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  be  her  portion.  The 
above  sketch  of  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  similar  cases  is 
not  overdrawn ;  indeed,  many  of  my  fair  readers  will  recog- 
nize the  above  picture  as  one  painted  from  the  very  life — 
which  it  really  has  been. 

271.  When  a  lady  is  neither  pregnant  nor  "regular,"  she 
ought  immediately  to  apply  to  a  doctor,  as  she  may  depend 
upon  it  there  is  something  wrong  about  her,  and  that  she  is 
not  likely  to  become  enceinte  *  until  menstruation  be  properly 
established.  As  soon  as  menstruation  be  duly  and  healthily 
established,  pregnancy  will  most  likely,  in  due  time,  ensue. 

272.  When  a  lady  is  said  to  be  "  regular,"  it  is  understood 
that  she  is  "  regular  "  as  to  "  qtmlity^^'^  and  quantity^  and  time. 
If  she  be  only  "  regular  "  as  to  the  time^  and  the  quantity  be 
either  deficient  or  in  excess  ;  or,  if  she  be  "  regular  "  as  to  the 
time^  and  the  quality  be  bad,  either  too  pale  or  too  dark ; 
or  if  she  be  "  regular  '  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity^  and  be 
irregular  as  to  the  time^  she  cannot  be  well,  and  the  sooner 
means  are  adopted  to  rectify  the  evil,  the  better  it  will  be  both 
for  her  health  and  for  her  happiness. 

273.  A  neglected  miscarriage  is  a  frequent  cause  of  un- 
healthy menstruation ;  and  until  the  womb,  and  in  con- 
sequence, "  the  periods,"  by  judicious  medical  treatment,  be 
made  healthy,  there  is  indeed  but  scant  chance  of  a  family. 

274.  I  have  no  doubt  that  alcohol,  among  fashionable 
ladies,  and  which  they  take  in  quantities — "  to  keep  them  ui> 
to  the  mark,"  as  they  call  it — is  one  gi'eat  cause  of  hysteria ; 
ladies  who  never  taste  brandy,  and  but  one  or,  at  most,  two 
glasses  of  sherry,  daily,  seldom  labour  under  hysteria.  And 
why  is  it  so ;  Alcohol,  at  all  in  excess,  depresses  the  system, 
and  thus  predisposes  it  to  hysteria,  and  to  other  nervous 
affections. 

275.  A  lady  who  is  not  a  votary  of  fashion,  and  who  is 
neither  a  brandy-drinker  or  a  wine-bibber,  may  have  hysteria 
— K)ne,  for  instance,  who  has  naturally  a  delicate  constitution, 
or  who  has  been  made  delicate  by  any  depressing  caiiBe. 

*  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word  enceinte,  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  his 
▼alnable  Ih^sition  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  observes : — 
^Many  a  one  who  confessee,  with  a  smile  or  a  blasli,  that  she  i8  encemte, 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  or'giu  of  the  word  she  uses.  It  was  the  habit 
of  the  Roman  ladies  to  wear  a  tight  girdle  or  cincture  round  their  waists;  but 
wheA  {xregnancy  occurred,  they  were  inquired  by  law,  at  least  that  of  opinion, 
to  remb>:e  this  restraint ;  fuid;henoe  a  woman  so  situated  was  said  to  be  in- 
cincta,  or  unbound,  and  hence  also  the  adoption  of  the  term  enceinte  to  signify 
a  state  of  pregnancy." 
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ST6.  A  large  family  of  cliildren,  repeated  miscarriages,  and 
profuse  menstrnation,  are  three  common  caueee  of  hysteria ; 
indeed,  anything  and  everything  that  produceB  debility  will 
induce  hysteria. 

■ra.  There  are  two  claBses  of  wives  most  liable  to 
hysteria,  oamely,  thost  who  have  had  too  many  children,  and 
those  who  have  had  nooe  at  all.  Both  these  conditions  of 
wifehood  are  detrimental  to  health  ;  but  of  the  two,  the  child- 
less wife  is  far  more  liable  to  liysteria,  and  to  many  other 
(liaeasea,  than  k  the  proliiic  mother. 

,  278.  Diseaees  of  the  womb  and  of  the  breast  are  more 
litely  to  fasten,  especially  at  "  ebange  of  life,"  upon  a  child- 
less thou  upon  a  prolific  wife.  Tbis  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — 
t'Uglit  to  be  very  consolatoi'v  to  a  mother  who  is  burdened  with, 
and  weakened  by,  a  numerous  progeny. 

^79.  It  Is  tu)  unnatural  state  of  thinzs  for  a  wife  to  be 
cbtltUesB,  as  frequently  from  preventable  causes — alas!  too 
often — many  are ;  but  ao  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  luitil  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  subject— until  the  impoilance  of 
healthy  nienstnntion  be  more  insisted  npon  than  it  is,  or  has 
been— and  until  propei  treitmcnt  be  adopted  to  i-ectify  the 
nide-Bpread  li  iI 

28ti  HjfttLiinl  patients  need  not  desp.iir,  as  by  strengthen- 
ing th(.ir  gjsii.iii-',  their  wombs  especially,  with  judicious 
treatment,  hj~ttii  i  tiny  generally  be  cured. 

2S1  Kow  b}  stei  la  causes  a  wi'otohcd  train  of  symptoms, 
mimidijn^  aJmost  every  disease  tliat  flesh  is  beir  to.  Men- 
struation in  nearly  all  cases  of  hysteriii  is  more  or  leps  at  fault ; 
it  is  either  too  profuse,  or  too  deficient,  or  absent  altogether  ; 
^  that,  ill  [wiiil  of  fact,  hysteria  and  malmenslniation 
g^nerslly  go  hand-in-band  together.  There  is  nnotJier 
peotdiartty  of  hysteria ;  it  generally  attacks  the  delicate,  those 
with  poor  appt^titea,  those  with  languid  ciixiulat ions— with 
cold  handa  and  cold  feet,  and  those  subject,  in  the  winter 
time,  to  ebilblains. 

382.  I  will  eiinmerate  a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria 
to  allow  its  Protean  form;  if  I  were  to  dwell  on  all  the 
Bymp tome,, this. book  would  not  be bu^  enough  to  hold  them! 
The.  bead  is  trften  attacked  with  fj-ightful  pains,  especially 
over  one  eye-brow ;  the  paiu  Is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
driving  of  a  nail  into  the  aktill.  The  patient  is  low-spirited 
and  melancholy,  and,  witliout  rhyme  or  reason,  very  learfiil. 
She  llkeS'to  mope  in  a  comer,  and  to  shun  eooiety,  and  looks 
gloomily' on  all  things.     She  is  subject  to  cbokings  f 
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throat — she  feels  as  though  a  ball  were  rising  in  it.  If  thi^ 
sensation  should  be  intensified,  she  will  have  ^  hysterical 
paroxysm.*  She  has,  at  times,  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart — making  her  fancy  that  she  has  a  diseased  heart,  when 
she  has  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  has  short  and  hurried 
breathing.  She  has  pains  in  her  left  side,  under  the  short 
ribs.  She  has  oftentimes  violent  pains  of  the  bosom — ^making 
her  very  unhappy,  as  she  firmly  believes  that  she  has  cancer 
of  the  breast.  She  has  noisy  eructations  and  belchings  of 
"wind,"  and  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  rumblings  of  the 
bowels.  She  has  neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another,  so  that  at  some 
period  there  is  not  a  single  part  of  her  body  that  has  not  been 
more  or  less  affected. 

283.  Hysteria  frequently  simulates  paralysis ;  the  patient 
complaining  that  she  has  suddenly  lost  all  power  in  her  arm 
or  her  leg,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  paralytic  symptom 
generally  leaves  as  quickly  as  it  comes;  only  to  show  itself 
again  after  the  slightest  worry  or  excitement,  and  sometimes 
even  without  any  apparent  cause  whatever. 

284.  Hysteria  will  sometimes  mimic  either  tetanus,  or  one 
particular  form  of  tetanus,  namely,  lock-jaw;  so  that  the 
patient's  body,  in  the  one  case,  will  become  bent  like  a  bow — 
she  resting  the  while  on  her  head  or  heels ;  or,  in  the  other 
case,  the  jaws  will  be  locked  as  in  lock-jaw ;  but  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  unlike  either  tetanus  or  lock-jaw,  as  the 
two  former  are  both  evanescent,  and  unatVrded  with  danger ; 
while  the  two  latter,  if  real,  are  of  lorigo^  continuance,  and  are 
most  perilous.  . 

285.  There  is  another  cointnon  symptom  of  hysteria,  which 
is,  the  patient  passing  an  immense  quantity  of  dear,  colotiiv 
less,  limpid  urine— ^like  unto  pump-water — ^the  hysterical 
patient  sometimes  filling,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  pot-de- 
chambre. 

286.  Flatulence  is  sometimes  the  torment  of  her  life ;  it 
not  only  causes  much  discomfort,  but  frequently  great  pain. 
The  wind  wobbles  about  the  bowels  outrageously;  first  in 
one  place,  then  in  another,  then  rising  in  volumes  to  her 
throat,  almost  choking  her  the  while — ^her  beUy  being,  at 
times,  as  largely  distended  as  though  she  were  big  with 
child. 

*  I  Hiave  dwelt  ao  largely  on  the  symptoins  of  &  fit  or  paroxysm  of  hysteria  in 
one  of  my  other  'RooYB-^Adviee.to  ^  ivotA^r^that  I  need  not  lay  more  upon  it  in 
this  work.  I  therefore  beg. to  refer  my  fair  reader,  interested  on  the  4^1)||ect,  to  that 
vulume. 
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287.  There  is  another  pecuHarity  of  hysteria  which  is 
Tory  characteristic  of  the  cooiplaiot,  namdy,  a  hyBterieal 
patient  is  afi-aid  to  go  either  to  cliiu-ch,  or  to  any  other  place 
of  worship.  If  she  should  veatnre  there  she  feels  as  if  she 
should  be  sraothercil  or  Buffoeated,  or  as  though  the  roof 
were  goic§  to  fall  upon  her  i  and,  at  the  sound  of  the  organ, 
she  is  inclined  either  to  swoon  away  or  to  scream  outright. 
Whenever  she  doea  go  to  ulmrch,  she  likes  to  sit  near  the 
door,  in  order  that  she  may  have  plenty  of  air,  and  that  shf 
Dlight  be  able,  if  she  feel  so  iaclmed,  to  leave  the  church 
at  any  moment — she  having  no  confidence  in  herself.  The 
going  to  church,  then,  is  with  many  (i  liysterical  patient  n 
real  agony,  and  sometimes  even  an  impossibility.  Many 
persons  cannot  understand  the  feelings  of  liysterical  patients 
not  wishing  to  go  to  church ;  but  doctors,  who  pee  mucb 
of  the  complaint,  know  that  feeling  thoroughly,  aud  can 
eater  into  and  appreciate  the  horrors  they  at  such  times  ex- 
perienced. 

"288.  It  migbt  be  asked.  Can  all  this  long  catalogue  of 
eyiJllJtOmB  be  cured?  I  aay  emphatically  that,  in  the  gener- 
ality of  cases,  it  might  he,  provided  the  womb,  and  in  conse- 
qoence  menstruation,  be  by  judi-cioua  treatment  brought  into 
A  ^healthy  condition. 

289,  Many  diseases  that  are  considered  by  ladJoa  to  hf 
desperate  are  purely  liysterical,  and  are  amenable  to  treat- 
ment.  It  may  ne  well  to  state  that  hysteria  may  he  either 
real  or  feigned,  or  it  may  be  a  mixture  of  the  two — partly 
real  and  pai-tly  feigned ;  it  is,  with  married  women,  usually 
real,  aud  unless  relieved,  is  the  misery  of  their  lives. 

290.  Although  in  some  instances  all  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated  may  be  present ;  in  others,  some,  or  even  many, 
of  the  symptoms  may  aJtogether  be'  absent,  and  yet  the  com- 
plaint inaj'  decidedly  be  a  c;ise  of  genuine  hystena. 

2!)I-  There  is  one  consolatiun  for  a  patient  in  her  cat-f 
being  tbat  of  hysteria — hysteria  is  usuiilly  curable;  wliili- 
many  other  diseases  that  may  cOimterfeit  hysteria  are  incura- 
ble: all  doubtful  cases,  of  course,  rec[uire  the  careful  inveati- 
fatioa  of  a  j;idicious  and  experienced  medical  man  to  decide  ; 
ut  whether  a  case  be  hysteria,  or  otherwise,  skilled  and  skill- 
ful treatment  is  absolutely  needed. 

292.  Sydenham,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  remarks  that 
hysteria  is  "  constant  only  in  inconstancy ; "  for  there  is 
si'jircely  a  disease  under  the  sun  that  hj'steria  doea  not  imitate, 
l.tbftt,  sometimes,  most  nuciirately.    Truly,  hysteria  is  t^ 
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most  accoraplisbed  and  versatile  actress  of  the  day ;  she  is, 
at  one  moment,  tragic ;  she  is,  the  next,  comic;  she  is, 

"Every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long." 

293.  The  sterile  and  the  single  woman  are  both  mueh 
more  prone  than  is  the  fruitful  married  woman  to  womb  dis- 
eases, more  especially  during  "  change  of  life ;  it,  therefore, 
behoves  the  sterile  and  the  smgle  woman,  if  they  have,  during 
"  change  of  life,"  or  at  any  other  time,  any  suspicious  womb 
symptoms,  to  consult,  without  lose  of  time,  a  doctor  experi- 
enced  in  such  matters ;  in  order,  that  if  the  womb  be  at  all 
affected,  disease  may,  when  practicable — and  it  often  is  prac- 
ticable— be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

294.  There  is  among  young  wives,  of  the  higher  ranks,  of 
the  present  time,  an  immense  deal  of  hysteria ;  indeed,  it  is, 
among  them,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  most  frequent  com- 
plaint of  the  day.  Can  it  be  wondered  at?  Certainly  not. 
The  fashionable  system  of  spending  married  life,  such  as  late 
hours,  close  rooms,  excitement,  rounds  of  visiting,  luxurious 
living,  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  its  prevalence.  The 
menstrual  functions  in  a  case  of  this  kind  are  not  duly  per- 
formed ;  she  is  either  too  much  or  too  little  "  unwell ; "  "  the 
periods "  occur  either  too  soon  or  too  late,  or  at  irregular 
periods.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  i\n  one,  until  a  differ- 
ent order  of  things  be  instituted,  and  until  proper  and  elffi- 
cient  means  be  used  to  restore  healthy  menstruation  ;  is  not 
likely  to  conceive ;  or,  if  she  did  conceive,  she  would  most 
likely  either  miscarry,  or,  if  she  did  go  her  time,  bring  forth  a 
punv,  delicate  child.  A  fashionable  wife  and  happy  mother 
are  incompatibilities  !  Oh  !  it  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  numer- 
ous victims  that  are  sacrificed  yearly  on  the  shrine  of  fashion  ! 
The  grievous  part  of  the  business  is,  that  fashion  is  not  usually 
amenable  to  reason  and  dommon-sense ;  argument,  entreaty, 
ridicule,  are  each  and  all  alike  in  turn  powerless  in  the  mat- 
ter. Be  that  as  it  might,  I  am  determined  bpldly  to  proclaim 
the  truth,  and  to  make  plain  the  avful  danger  of  a  wife  be* 
coming  a  votary  of  fasliiop. 

296.  Many  a  lady,  either  from  suppressed  or  from  deficient 
menstruation,  who  is  now  chlorotic,  hysterical,  and  dyspeptic, 
weak  and  nervous,  looking  wretchedly,  and  whose  very  life  is 
a  burden,  may,  by  applying  tp  a  medical  man,  be  restored  to 
health  and  strength.  *      . 

296.  Menstruation  is  the   fi^uage  whether  the  womb  be 
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fiOtiDd  or  otherwise :  it  is  an  iudex,  too,  that  may  generally 
be  dejiendeil  upon,  quite  as  much  as  the  fmit  on  a  tree  indi- 
tates  whetlier  tlie  tree  be  healthy  or  diseaeed.  How  large 
the  multitude  of  barren  women  there  are  !  ITow  many  dis- 
Appoiuted  homes  in  dongeqtieiice !  How  riiuch  chronic  ill- 
health  in  w'ives  arise  from  unlwnltj-,  nen;lecteci  nienstrualion  ! 
It  ia  ati-ange  that  whfeti  relief  Wifty  ueualTy  he  readily  obtained, 
such  symptoms  are  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  and  untended. 
The  subject  in  hand  iS  of  vital  importance ;  indeed,  menatni- 
atioQ,  ns  a  rule,  decides  whether  « \yife  shdll  be  a  healthywife 
or  a  diseased  wife— Whether  she  aliall  be  the  cause  of  a  liappy 
or  of  a  disappointed  home— whether  ahe  shall  be  blessed  with 
a  family  or  be  ontsrid  with  btrfrennesa.  If  such  be  true,  and 
it  eannot  IM  gdins'tiyed,  menstmstion  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  tmpoi'tSnt  qnestioris  thtit  csti  feigage  the  earnest 
attention  of  both  dodtor  anfl  wM* ;  but  iinforttinately  it  ia  one 
that  has  hitherto  been  grievonsly  neglected,  as  the  many 
childleae  and  desolate-- homes  of  Ertgland  abilndantly  testify. 


297.  How  is  a  patient  to  distinguish,  at  about  the  time  of 
her  "ceasing  to  be  unwell,"  whether  she  be  really  pregnant? 
or  merely  going  throngh  the  pToecga  of  "change  of  life"? 
or  whether  she  have  a  tendency  to  a  diseased  womb?  The 
case  must  be  taken  in  all  its  bearings ;  the  age  of  the  patient; 
the  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  over  and  above  the  cessation  of 
menstruation,  or  the  absence  of  auoh  symptomB;  "tbe  pe- 
liods  ;  "  the  sudden  general  fatnesa  of  the  patient,  or  other- 
wise ;  the  genera!  state  of  her  health ;  whether  ahe  have  a 
heariug-drtwn,  or  the  "whites,"  or  other  discharges  which 
■be  had  not  previously  been  subject  to. 

288.  Tha  age:  whether  slie  be  about  forty-three  years  of 
age;  for  although  ladies  do  conceive  after  that  ^e,  it  is  com- 
par&tivdy  rafe  of  them  to  do  so — it  might  be  considered  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

299.  The  m/mptoms  of  f^^gnancy :  these  must  be  carefully 
studied;  and  iw  I  shall  have  to  go  over  them  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  hook,  I  beg  to  refer  my  fair  readers  to  those  para- 
graphs; I  am  alluding,  of  course,  to  the  other  eymptoma  de- 
scribed besides  cessation  of  menstruation. 
-300.  "  The  periods:"  whether,  it  being  "  change  of  life," 
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they  have  for  some  time  been  "  dodging  "  her,  as  it  is  oaUed 
— ^that  is  to  say,  whether  "  the  periods  "  are  not  ooming  on 
regularly  as  was  their  wont— either  taking  place  more  fre- 
quently or  less  frequently,  in  larger  quantities  or  in  smaller 
quantities,  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  ;  in  point  of  fact, 
the  patient  is  now  neither  "  regular  "  either  as  to  time  or  as 
to  quantity,  but  varying,  in  a  most  uncertain  manner,  in  both 
respects. 

801.  The  sudden  general  foLtneas  ofthepaUeni :  a  lady  in: 
"  change  of  life  "  frequently  becomes  suddenly  fat ;  there  i» 
not  a  bone  to  be  seen — she  is  cushioned  in  fat — ^her  chin  es- 
pecially fattens — ^it  become  a  double  chip-^— she  is  "  as  fat  as 
butter ; "  while  a  patient,  who  is  pregnant,  particularly  when: 
late  in  life,  frequently  becomes,  except  in  the  belly,  thin  a«d 
attenuated ;  her  features — ^her  nose  and  chin  especially— hav- 
ing a  pinched  and  pointed  appearance,  very  different  to  the 
former  case. 

302.  (By  the  way  of  parenthesis  I  mi^ht  say, — ^There  is 
one  consolation  for  a  lady  who  has  a  child  Tate  in  life,  namely, 
it  frequently,  after  it  is  over,  does  her  health  great  good,  and 
makes  "change  of  life"  to  pass  off  more  favourably  unjd 
kindly  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done.  A  lady  who  late 
in  life  is  in  the  family  way  requires  consolation,  for  she 
usually  suffers,  at  such  times,  very  disagrieeable  symptoms, 
which  make  her  feel  very  wretched.  So  that  for  her  there  is 
often — a^  there  is  in  most  other  affairs  in  the  world — compen- 
sation !) 

303.  The  general  state  of  the  health  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  patient  may  neither  be  pregnant,  nor  be 
labouring  under:  the  sym,ptoms  of  "  change  of  life,"  alone ; 
but  there  may  be  other  causes  in  operation  as  well,  namely, 
threatening  symptoms  of  a  diseased  womb,  indicated  by 
bearing-down  of  the  womb,  by  severe  "  whites,"  and  by  other 
disagreeable  discharges  from  the  womb ;  which  will  require 
the  care  and  treatment  of  a  medical  man  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  cure  or  to  relieve.  A  doctor  should,  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  be  at  once  consulted,  as  early  treatment,  in  womb  affec* 
tions,  is  a  great  element  of  success. 

304.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  diseases  of  the 
womb  are  very  apt  to  show  themselves  at  "  change  of  life," 
more  especially  when  a  lady  has  never  had  a  child.  These 
facts  should  make  a  wife,  at  such  times,  doubly  diligent,  as 
"  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed,"  and  thus  to  be,  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  prepared,  by  calling  in  advice  in  time,  for  any 
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|.  for  every  emei^ncy  and  contiugency  thai  may  arise. 
How  mnch  misery  and  ill-health  might,  if  this  counsel  were 
followeii,  be  aveited  1  The  womb  b  the  cause  of  mucli,  in- 
deed of  most,  of  tlte  bad  health  and  suffering  of  ladies,  not 
only  dm'ing  "change  of  life,"  but  during  the  whole  period 
of  womanhood — from  pubei-ty  to  old  age;  there  may  be  either 
displacement,  or  bearing-down,  or  disease,  or  disorder  of  tlit 
wombi^henue  the  importance  of  our  subjeot,  and  the  gruai 
need  of  careful  investigation,  and  of  early  treatment.  IIimv 
mftity  people  luck  up  the  stable  when  the  horse  is  stolen  \ 
How  many  persons  defer  applying  for  relief  until  it  be  too 
late — too  late!  ' 
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305.  As  soon  as  a  lady  ceases  to  be  "  after  the  manner  of 
women  " — that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  she  aeaaes  to  menstmnte 
—it  is  said  that  she  has  a  "  change  of  life  ;  "  and  if  she  doea 
not  take  proper  care,  she  will  soon  have  "  a  change  of  health  "' 
to  boot,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  for  the  worae. 
"Change  of  life"  ia  sometimes  called  "the  critical  period."  , 
It  well  deserve  its  name — it  is  one. of  the  critioal  periods  of  a 
woman's  life,  and  oftentimes  requires  the  counsel  of  a  doctor 
experienced  in  such  matters  to  sldlfiilly  treat, 

'306.  After  a  period  of  about  thirty  years'  oontJnaation  of 
"the  periods!,"  a  womiin  ceases  to  me/islruate — that  is  to  say, 
when  she  is  about  forty-four  or  forty-five  ye.irs  of  age,  and, 
occasionally,  &s  late  in  life  as  when  she  is  fortj-eight  years 
of  age,  she  has  "  chaufte  of  life,"  or,  as  it  la  Boinetimes 
called,  "  a  turn  of  years  " — "  the  turn  of  life."  Now,  before 
this  takes  place,  she  oftentimes  becomes  very  "  irregular ; "  at , 
one  time  she  is  "  unwell "  before  her  proper  period  ;  at 
another  time  either  before  or  after ;  ao  that  it  becomes  a  dodg- 
ing litne  with  her,  as  it  is  styled.  In  a  case  of' this  kind  men- 
strnation  is  sometimes  very  profuse ;  it  is  at  another  very 
sparing ;  occasionally  it  is  llgnUcoloured,  almost  colourless  ; 
sometimes  it  is  as  red  aa  from  s.  out  finger  j  while  now  and 
then,  it  in  as  black  as  ink  and  as  thick  as  treacle. 

307.  When  a  lady  is  about  having  "  change  of  life,"  vio- 
lent flooding  is  apt  to  come  on — as  profuse  as  lliougli  she 
wore  miscarryint;.  Thus  violent  flooding  ia  often  the  ^/la/e 
•  ■f  bcr  "  periods,    and  she  sees  no  more  of  them. 

30i4.  Others  again,  more  especialiy  the  active  and  abstc- 
I,  suficr  so  little  at  "  change  of  life,"  thnt,  without  any 
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premonitory  symptoras  whatever,  it  suddenly,  in  due  lime, 
leaves  them — ^they,  the  while,  experiencing  neither  pain  nor 
inconvenience. 

309.  A  lady  in  "  change  of  life "  usually  begins  to  feed  i 
fat  more  especially  accumulates  about  the  bosom  and  about 
the  belly — ^thus  giving  her  a  matronly  appearance,  and,  now 
and  then,  making  her  believe  that  she  is  enceinte^  especially 
if  the  wish  be  father  to  the  thought.  So  firmly  has  she  some- 
times been  convinced  of  her  being  in  an  interesting  condition,: 
that  she  has  actually  prepared  baby^inen  for  the  expected 
event,  and  has  even  engaged  her  monthly  nm-se.  Now,  it 
would  be  well,  before  such  an  one  have  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  be  really  pregnant,  to  consult  an  experienced  doctor 
in  the  matter,  and  then  her  mind  will  be  set  at  rest,  and  all 
unpleasant  gossip  and  silly  jokes  will  be  silenced.  /Skilled 
knowledge,  in  every  doubtful  case,  is  the  only  knowledge 
worth  the  having;  the  opinion  of  old  women,  in  such  mattere, 
is  indeed  of  scant  value  ! 

310.  She  has  peculiar  pains,  sometimes  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another :  the  head  is  often  affectedj  at  one  time  the 
back,  at  another  time  the  front,  over  her  eyes :  light  and  noise 
having  but  little  or  no  effect  in  aggravating  the  headache. 
She  is  very  "  nervous,"  as  it  is  called,  and  has  frequent  flut- 
terings  of  the  heart,  and  sudden  flushings  of  the  face  and  neck 
— causing  heir  to  become  to  her  great  annoyance,  as  red  as  a 
peony  t 

311.  She  has  swellings  and  pains  of  her  breast,  so  as  often 
to  make  her  fancy  that  she  has  some  malignant  tumour  there. 
She  is  troubled  much  with  flatulence,  and  with  pains,  some- 
times on  the  right,  and  at  other  times  on  the  left  side  of  the 
belly :  the  flatufence  is  occasionally  most  outrageous,  so  as  to 
cause  her  to  shun  society,  and  to  make  her  life  almost  burden- 
some :  she  has  not  onlv  "  wind  "  in  the  boweiB,  but  "  wind  " 
in  the  stomach,  which  frequently  rises  up  to  her  throat,  mak- 
ing her  sometimes  hysterical ;  mdeed,  she  is  often  hysterical 
— a  little  thing  making  her  laugh  and  cry,  or  both  the  one 
and  the  other  in  a  breath  I  She  has  frequently  pains  in  her 
left  side — ^in  the  region  of  the  short  ribs.  She  has  pains  in 
her  back — in  the  lower  part  of  her  back,  and  low  down  in  her 
belly. 

312.  The  nose  is,  at  these  times,  very  much  inclined  to 
bleed  ;  more  especially  at  what  was  formerly  her  "  periods  :  " 
here  Nature  is  doing  all  she  can  to  relieve  her,  and,  therefore, 
should  not  unnecessarily  be  meddled  with ;    but  the  nose 
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sljoDld  bp  Rllowed  to  bleed  on,  unless  indeed  the  bleeding  be 
very  profuse. 

313.  Eruptions  of  th*e  skin,  more  especially  on  the  face, 
are,  at  such  times,  very  apt  to  occur,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
fright  of  a  comely  woman  :  there  is  one  comfort  for  her,  the 
eruption,  with  judicious  treatment,  will  gradually  disappe^ir, 
leaving  no  blemish  behind. 

314.  The  above  symptoms,  either  a  few  or  all  of  them,  arc. 
tn  "  change  of  life,"  of  common  occurrence,  and  require  thi- 
aBsistance  of  a  doctor  experienced  in  such  matters.  If  the 
above  symptoms  be  neglected,  serious  consequences  might, 
and  most  likely  will  enslie;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
be  pro}ierly  treated,  such  symptoms  will  gi-adually  subside, 
leaving  her  in  excellent  health — ^better,  probably,  than  she  hns 
been  in  for  years,  more  especially  if  her  constitution  had  been 
previously  weakened  by  repeated  childblrths. 

315.  Fat  is  apt,  at  these  times  to  accnmulate  about  the 
throat  and  about  the  chin—giving  her  a  double  chin.  There 
is  oftentimes,  too,  a  slight  indication  of  a  beard. 

316.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  lady  being  "fat,  fair  and 
forty."  Ifow,  when  a  wife,  at  the  age  of  forty,  suddenly  be- 
comes very  fat,  however  "  fair  "  she  may  be,  and  she  is  often 
very  fair,  she  seldom  has  arjy  more  family,  even  though  she 
be  "  I'egular — the  sudden  fatness  often  denoting  premature 
"  change  of  life."  If  sucli  an  one  had,  before  the  fat  had  ac- 
cumulated, taken  more  out-door  exorcise,  she  would,  In  all 
probability,  have  kept  her  fat  down,  and  would  thus  have 
prevented  premature  "  chiingfe  of  life."  Active,  bustlinff 
women  are  seldom  very  Eat,  acd  sometimes  hiive  their  "  ])e- 
riods "  until  they  are  48  years  of  age ;  indeed  they  occaeion- 
aUy  bear  children  at  that  age,  and  have  splendid  oonfinementN. 
How  true  it  is,  that  luxurious  living  and  small  families,  am! 
hard  and  tedious  lalioni-a  and  ])remature  decay,  generally  gu 
hand  in  hand  together !  But  so  it  is,  iind  so  it  always  will  be  ; 
luxury  draws  heavy  bills  onthe  constitution,  which  murt  ovenl- 
ually  he  paid,  and  that  with  heavy  and  wit)\  compound  inttrest. 

317.  Bleeding  piles  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  "  change  uf 
life ; "  they  frequently  come  on  periodically.  Now,  bleeding 
piles,  at  such  times  as  these,  may  be  considered  a  good  sign, 
as  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  herself,  and  to  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  health,  and  therefore  ought  not,  unless  very  violent, 
to  be  interfered  with,  and  certainly  not  without  the  consent 
of  a  judicious  medical  man.  Meddling  with  nature  is  a 
dangerous  matter,  and  is  a  imzardous  game  to  play! 
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318.  When  "change  of  life"  is  about,  and  during  the 
time,  and  for  sometime  afterwards,  a  lady  labours  under  at 
times,  as  above  stated,  great  flushings- of  heat ;  she,  as  it  were, 
blushes  all  over ;  she  goes  very  hot  and  red,  almost  scarlet, 
then  jjcrspires,.  and  afterwards  beconi,es  cold  and  chilly.  These 
iiushings  occur  at  very  iri'egular  periods ;  they  might  come  on 
once  or  twice  a  day,  at  other  times  only  once  or  twice  a  w.eek, 
;md  occasionally  only  at  what  would  have  been  her  "  periods.'^ 
These  flushings  might  be  looked  upon  as  rather  favourable 
symptoms,  and  as  a  struggle  of  nature  to  relieve  herself 
through  the  skin.  These  flushings  are  occasionally  attended 
with  hysterical  symptoms.  A  little  appropriate  medicine  is 
for  these  flushings  desirable.  A  lady  while  laboui'ing  under 
these  heats  is  generally  both  very  much  annoyed  and  dis- 
tressed ;  but  she  ought  to  comfort  herself  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  in  all  probability  doing  her  good  service,  and 
that  they  might  be  warding  on  from  some  internal  organ  of 
her  body  serious  mischiefs. 

319.  "  Change  of  life  "  is  then  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  a  lady's  existence,  and  generally  determines 
Nvh ether,  for  the  rest  of  her  days,  she  shall  either  be  healthy 
or  otherwise ;  it  therefore  imperatively  behoves  her  to  pay 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  all  cases,  when  it  is  about  tak- 
ing place,  to  consult  a  medical  man,  who  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  be  of  great  benefit  to  her,  as  he  will  be  able  not  only 
to  relieve  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  but  to  ward  off 
many  important  and  serious  diseases  to  which  she  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  When  "  change  of  life  "  ends  favourably, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  it  most  likely  will  do,  she  may 
improve  in  constitution,  and  may  really  enjoy  better  health 
and  spirits,  and  more  comfort  than  she  has  done  for  many 
])revious  years.  A  lady  who  has  during  her  wifehood 
eschewed  fashionable  society,  and  who  has  lived  simply, 
;  lainly,  and  sensibly,  who  has  avoided  brandy-drinking,  and 
A  ho  has  taken  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  will  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  her  existence  reap  her  reward  by  en- 
joying what  is  the  greatest  earthly  blessing — health !  Not 
only  her  health  will  be  established,  but  her  comeliness  and 
youthfulness  will  be  prolonged.  Although  she  might  not 
have  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  youth — which  is  very  eva- 
nescent— she  will  probably  have  a  beauty  of  her  own — which 


"  And  yet  'tis  said,  there's  beauty  that  will  last 
When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  i)a8t." — Crabhe. 
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is  ofttimes  more  lasting  than  that  of  youth — ^telling  of  a  well- 
spent  life : 

320.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  a  fashionable  life  plants 
crow-feet  on  the  face  and  wrinkles  on  the  brow ;  indeed,  a 
fashionist  becomes  old  before  her  time ;  and  not  only  old,  but 
querulous  and  dissatisfied:  nothing  ages  the  countenance^ 
sours  the  temper,  and  interferes  with  "the  critical  period,'* 
more  than  a  fashionable  life.  Fashion  is  a  hard,  and  cruel, 
and  exacting  creditor,  who  will  be  paid  to  the  uttermost 
farthing — 

"  See  the  wild  purchase  of  th6  bold  and  vain, 
Whose  every  bliss  is  bought  with  equal  pain."— t/wwcno/. 

321.  With  regard  to  wme  as  a  stimulant  during  "  change 
of  life,"  let  me  raise  my  voice  loudly  against  the  .  abuBt  of 
wine  ;  and  wine,  beyond  two  glasses  daily,  becomes,  during 
the  period  of"  change  of  life,"  an  abuse.  There  is  a  great 
temptation  for  i'laSy  during  that  time  to  drink  wine,  for  she 
feels  weak  and  depressed,  and  wine  gives  her  temporary  re- 
lief ;  but,  alas !  it  is  only  temporary  relief — the  excitement 
fi'om  wine  is  evanescent,  and  aggravated  depression  and  in- 
creased weakness  are  sure  to  foUow  in  the:  train  of  the  abuse 
of  wine. 

8S2.  Althoixgh  many  women  at  "  change  of  life  "  dfcrive 
benefit  from  one,  or  at  most  two,  glasses  of  sherry,  some 
ladies  at  sudh  times  are  better  without  any  stimulant  what^ 
ever.  When  such  be  the  case,  let  them  be  thorough:  teeto- 
tallers.  '  A  tumblerful  or  two  of  fresh  milk  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  is,  for  those  who  cannot  take  wine,  an  excellent 
subslatute. 
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The  fruit  of  the  t£|om6.-rGKite8J$i 

The  children  which  were  yet  .i/nborn.— The  l^BAunk 

Thy  children  within  thee— Tab  PsAzite. 


SIGNS  OF  PRlfcGNAKCT. 

328.  The  first  sign  that  leads  a  lady  to  sUspeot  that  she  is 
pregnant  is  her  ceasmff^o-be^unweli*  Thk,  provided. she  has 
just  before  been  in  good  healthy  is  a  strong  symptom  of  preg- 
nancy;  but  still  there  must  be  others  to  corf  oborate  it.    . 

324.  A  healthy  married  woman,  during  the  period  or 
ohid-bearing,  suddenly  ceasing-to-^e^nweU  is-  of  itself  alone 
almost  a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  pregnancy — ^requiring  but 
little  else  besides  to  confirm  it.  This  fact  is  well  known  by 
all  who  have  had  children — they  base  their  predictions  and 
their  calculations  upon  it,  and  upon  it  alone,  and  are,  in  con- 
sequence, seldom  deceived. 

325.  But  as  ceasing-to^e-unweU  may  proceed  from  other 
causes  than  that  of  pregnancy — such  as  disease  or  disorder  of 
the  womb,  or  of  other  organs  of  the  body — especially  of  the 
lungs — it  is  not  by  itself  alone  entirely  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
although,  as  a  single  sign,  it  is — especially  if  the  patient  be 
healthy— <Ae  most  reliable  of  all  the  other  signs  of  pregnancy, 

326.  The  next  symptom  is  morning  sickness.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  pregnancy ;  as  it  sometimes  occurs 
a  few  days,  and  indeed  generally  not  later  than  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  after  conception.  Morning-sickness  is  fre- 
quently distressing,  oftentimes  amounting  to  vomiting,  and 
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g  a  loathing  of  breakfast.  This  sign  usually  di&ap}iears 
after  the  Si'st  three  or  toiir  months.  Morning  aicIiiiesB  is  not 
always  present  in  [iregtiaiicy ;  hut,  ueverthelesa,  it  is  a  fre- 
quent aocompanimenti  and  many  who  have  had  families  plauo 
more  reliance. on  this  than  'U  any  other  symptom.  Morning 
Bickneas  ia  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  vary  earliest,  sj-rap- 
tom  of  pregnancy;  and  is  by  some  Utiiea  taken  as  their  start- 
ing point  from  which  to  comnienee  making  their  "  count." 

327.  Momingsicknen'S  then,  if  it  does  not  aiiee  frum  a 
disordered  stomach,  is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  signs  of 
pregnancy.  A  lady  who  has  once  had  momifig-sichies^  can 
always  for  tlie  future  dietinguiah  il  from  each  and  from  every 
other  sickness;  it  ia  a  peculiar  sickocss,  which  no  other  sick- 
ness can  simulate,  Moreover,  it  is  emphatically  a  morning' 
sickness — the  putient  being,  as  a  rule,  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
entirely  free  from  sickneas,  or  from  the  feeling  of  sickness. 

328.  A  third  Bj'mptom  is  shooting,  throbbing,  and  lanci- 
nating pains,  anaeniargemenC  of  the  breast,  with  soreness  of 
the  nipples,  occurring  about  the  second  month;  and  in  somo 
instances,  after  the  first  few  months,  a  sinall  quantity  of 
waterv  fluid,  or  a  [itt^n^iUia  (uay  be  squeezed  out  of  theiu. 
This  latter  symptomi-in  .p  first  pregnaacy,  is  valuable,  aud 
can  generally  be  relied  on  as  coucmaive  that  the  female  is 
pregnant.  It  is  not  so  valuable  m  au  after  preguaucy,  as  a 
little  milk  might,  even  should  she  not  be  pregnant,  remain  in 
the  breasts  for  some  months  after  ahe  iias  weaned  her  child. 

3;J9.  jmik  in  the  Sreujfi— however  amall  it  might  be  in 
quantity — la,  especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  a  very  reliable 
sign;  indeed,  I  might  go  eo  far  as  to  say,  a  certain  sigu  of 
pregnancy. 

330.  The  veina  of  the  breast  look  more  blue,  and  arc  con- 
sequently more  conspicuous  than  usual,  giving  the  bosom  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  breasts  themselves  are  firmer  and 
more  knotty  to  the  touch.  Tlie  ni]j|jles,  in  tlie  majority  of 
oaaea,  look  more  healthy  than  customary,  and  ai-e  soinuwhat 
elevated  and  enlarged :  there  is  generally  a  slight  moisture 
upon  their  surface,  sunicient  in  sonm  instances  to  mark  the 
linen. 

331,  A  dark-hrowu  areola  or  disc  may  usually  he  noticed 
around  the  nipple,*  the  change  of  cojpur  eoimnencing  about 
the  second  month.     Tlie  lint  at  fii-st  is  light  brown,  which 

■  ■'  William  HmilBr  UhJ  eiieh  faitb  !n  this 
be  oonid  judge  by  It  alone  wlietliar  ur  boI  r 
and  j3i«u«M  0/  Freyiutiicy  (Dr.  Tauner). 
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gradually  deepens  in  intensity,  until  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  colour  may  be  very  dark.  Dr.  Montgomery, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  observes :  **  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  changes 
in  the  areola  are  in  general  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  and  then 
it  presents  the  following  characters; — A  circle  around  the 
nipple,  whose  colour  vanes  in  intensity  according  to  the  par- 
ticular complexion  of  the  individual,  being  usually  much 
darker  in  persons  with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  sallow  skin, 
than  in  those  of  fair  hair,  light-coloured  eyes,  and  delicate 
complexion.  The  area  of  this  circle  varies  in  diameter  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  increases  in  most  persons 
as  pregnancy  advances,  as  does  also  the  depth  of  colour." 
The  dark  areola  is  somewhat  swollen.  "  There  is,"  says  Dr. 
Montgomery,  *'  a  puffy  turgescence,  not  only  of  the  nipple, 
out  of  the  whole  surrounding  disc." 

332.  A  dark-brown  areola  or  mark  around  the  hippie  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  signs  of  pregnancy — more  especially 
of  ^  first  pregnancy.  Women  who  have  had  large  families, 
seldom,  even  when  they  are  not  enceinte^  lose  this  mark  en- 
tirely ;  but  when  they  are  preglMlR}  fris  more  intensely  dark 
— the  darkest  brown — especially  if  they  be  brunettes. 

S83.  A  fourth  symptom  is  quickening.  This  generally  oc- 
curs about  the  completion  of  IhB  fourth  calendar  month  ;  fre- 
quently a  week  or  two  before  the  end  of  that  period,  at  other 
times  a  week  or  two  later.  A  lady  sometimes  quickens  as 
early  as  the  third  month,  while  others,  although  rarely, 
quicken  as  late  as  the  fifths  and  in  very  rare  cases,  the  sixth 
month.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  thai  there  is  an  uncertainty 
as  to  the  period  of  quickening,  although,  as  I  before  remarked, 
the  usual  period  occurs  either  on  or  more  frequently  a  week 
or  two  before,  the  completion  of  the  fourth  calendar  month 
of  pregnancy. 

334.  Quickening  is  one  of  the  most  important  signs  of 
pregnancy,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  the  moment  she 
quickens,  as  a  rule,  she  first  feels  the  motion  of  the  chUd,  and 
at  the  same  time,  she  suddenly  becomes  increased  in  size. 
Quickening  is  a  proof  that  she  is  nearly  half  her  time  gone  ; 
and  if  she  be  liable  to  miscarry,  quickening  makes  her  more 
saf^,  as  she  is  less  likely  to  miscarry  afte'^  than  before  she  has 
quickened. 

335.  A  lady  at  this  time  frequently  either  feels  faint,  or 
actually  faints  away ;  she  is  often  either  giddy,  or  sick,  or 
nervous,  and  in  some  instances  even  hysterical ;  although,  in 
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*ftre  tases,  sfome  women  do  not  even  know  tbe  piecise  time 
wben  thev  qnicken. 

336.  "fhe  ecnsation  of  "qcickening"  19  said  by  many 
ladies  to  resemble  the  fltittering  of  a  bird  ;  by  others  it  is 
likened  to  either  a  heaving,  or  beating,  or  rearing,  or  leaping 
sensation  ;  accompanied,  sometimes,  with  a  frightened  feeling. 
These  flwlterings,  or  heavirgs,  or  beatings,  or  leapings,  after 
the  first  day  of  quickening,  usually  come  00  half  a  dozen  ov 
a  dozen  limes  a  day,  although,  it  might  happen  for  davs 
together,  the  patient  does  not  feel  the  movement  of  the  child 
at  all ;  or  if  she  does,  but  very  slightly. 

337.  The  more  frequent  dcsi^nption  a  lady,  when  she  has 
_firsl  "  quickened,"  gives  of  ber  feelings,  is,  that  it  is  more 
like  "  the  fliilteringa  of  a  bird  ; "  when  she  is  about  another 
month  gone  with  child — that  is  to  say,  in  her  sixth  monlli — 
that  it  more  resembles  *'a  leaping  in  the  womb,"  or,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  Bilsle,  "  the  babe  leaped  in  her 
womb."  The  difference  of  the  sensation  between  "  flutter, 
ing"  and  "leaping"  might  in  thiswise  be  accounted  for : 
the  chil'j  l>elween  f  onr  and  five  months  is  scarcely  old  enough, 
or  strong  enough,  to  leap — ho  is  only  able  to  flutter;  but 
when  tbe  mother  is  in  the  sixth  month  (as  the  case  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Scriptnrea),  the  child  is  stronger,  and  he  is  able 
to  lejiti ;  hence  the  reason  why  he  at  first  flutters,  and  after  a 
lime  le.aps  1 

338.  "  Quickening "  arises  from  the  ascent  of  tbe  womb 
higher  into  (he  belly,  as,  from  the  increased  size,  there  is  not 
room  for  it  below.  Moreover,  another  cause  of  quickening  is, 
\be  child  has  reached  a  further  stage  of  development,  and  has, 
in  consequence,  become  stronger  both  in  its  nnweulav  and 
nervous  structure,  so  as  to  have  strength  and  motion  of  his 
limbs,  powerful  enough  to  kick  and  pitmge  about  the  womb, 
and  thus  to  give  the  sensation  of  "quickening."  The  old- 
'fa.ihioned    idea  was    that   the    child  was   not   alive   until   a 

woninn  had  quickened.  This  is  a  mistaken  notion,  as  be  i^ 
alive,  or  "  quick,"  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  for- 
mation. 

339.  Hence  the  heinous  and  damnable  sin  of  a  single 
woman,  in  the  eariy  months  of  pregnancy,  nsing  means  to 
promote  abortion :  it  is  as  much  murder  as  though  the  child 
were  at  his  foil  time,  or  as  though  be  were  butchered  when 
he  was  actually  bom!  An  attempt,  then,  to  procure  abor 
tiou  IB  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  \-iz,,  a  heinous  murder ! 
It  is  attended,  moreover,  witji  fearful  consequences  to  the 
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mother's  own  health;  it  may  either  cause  her  immediate 
death,  or  it  may  so  gi-ievously  injure  her  constitutiou  that  she 
might  never  recover  from  the  shock.  If  these  fearful  conse- 
quences ensue,  she  ought  not  to  be  pitied ;  she  richly  deserves 
them  all.  Our  profession  is  a  noble  one,  and  every  qualified 
member  of  it  would  scorn  and  detest  the  very  idea  either  of 
promoting  or  of  procuring  an  abortion ;  but  there  are  un- 
qualified villains  who  practise  the  damnable  art.  Transpor- 
tation, if  not  hanging,  ought  to  be  their  doom.  The  seducers, 
who  often  assist  and  abet  them  in  their  nefarious  practices, 
should  share  their  punishment. 

340.  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  "  legal  relations "  of  abortion, 
gives,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence^  the 
following : — "  The  English  law  relative  to  criminal  abortion 
is  laid  down  in  the  statute  1  Vict.  c.  Ixxxv.  §  6.  By  it,  capi- 
tal punishment,  which  formerly  depended  on  whether  the 
female  had  quickened  or  not,  is  abolished.  The  words  of  the 
statute  are  as  follows  : — '  Whosoever,  with  the  intent  to  pro- 
cure the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  shall  unlawfully  admmis- 
ter  to  her,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her,  any  poison  or  other 
noxious  thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other 
means  whatsoever  with  the  like  intent,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for 
the  term  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less 
than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years.' " 

341.  Flatulence  has  sometimes  misled  a  young  wife  to 
fancy  that  she  has  quickened ;  but,  in  determining  whether 
she  be  pregnant,  she  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  one 
symptom  alone;  if  she  be,  she  will  frequently  be  misled. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  tJae  symptoms  that  will  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  : — ^In  flatulence,  the  patient  is  small 
one  hour  and  large  the  next ;  while  in  pregnancy  the  enlarge- 
ment is  persistent,  and  daily  and  gradually  increases.  In 
flatulence,  on  pressing  the  bowels  firmly,  a  rumbling  of  wind 
may  be  heard,  which  will  move  about  at  will ;  while  the  en- 
largement oj:  the  womb  in  pregnancy  is  solid,  resfstent,  and 
stationary.  In  flatulence  on  tapping— percussing — ^the  belly, 
there  will  be  a  hollow  soutid  elicited  as  from  a  drum ;  while* 
in  pregnancy  it  will  be  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  as  from  thrum- 
ming on  a  table.  In  flatulence,  if  the  points  of  the  fingers  be 
firmly. preyed  iato  the  belly,  the  wind  will  wobble  about ;  in 
pregnancy^  tJbLey  will  be  resisted  as  by  a  wall  of  flesh. 
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342.  The  fifth  sj-mptoin  is,  immettiately  after  the  quick- 
ening, imreased  size  mui  hardnsag  of  the  belli/.  An  accniDU- 
tirtion  of  fat  covering  the  belly  haa  sometinicB  led  a  lady  to 
cuapect  that  she  is  pregnant ;  but  the  soft  and  doughy  feeling 
of  lire  fat  is  very  different  to  the  hnrdnese,  eolidity,  and  re- 
^tstcnoe  of  tlie  pressure  of  pregnancy. 

348.  Inereaaed  size  and  hardtieea  of  the  beUy  is  very  char- 
ju'teristic  of  pregnancy.  "When  a  lady  ia  not  pregnant  the 
lie]))"  ia  soft  and  flaccid  ;  when  she  ia  pregnant,  and  after  she 
lins  ijiiickened,  the  belly,  over  the  region  of  the  ■womb,  ia  hard 
iind  resiHting. 

344.  The  sixth  uymptom  ia  povting  or  protrusion  of  the 
riuvel.  This  symptom  does  not  occur  until  some  time  after 
n  lady  has  quickened ;  indeed,  for  tlie  first  two  months  of 
|»regHSucy  tne  navel  is  drawn  in  and  depressed.  As  Ihe 
[iregnaney  advances,  the  navel  gradually  comes  more  for- 
ward. "  The  navel  according  to  the  progresB  of  the  preg- 
nancy, is  constantly  emerging,  tiU  it  comes  to  an  even  sur- 
face with  the  iritegoiDents  of  the  abdomen  [belly] ;  and  to 
this  circumstance  much  regard  is  to  be  paid  in  cases  of  doabt- 
fiil  pregnancy." — Dr.  Dmvman. 

345.  The  seventh  symptom  is  emaciation :  the  face,  eape- 
ci^ly  the  nose,  pinched  and  pointed ;  features  altered ;  a 
pretty  woman  becoming,  for  a  time,  plain  ;  thoBe  unbecoming 
appearances  generally  occur  in  the  early  months:  the  face,  as 
the  pregnancy  advances,  gradually  resuming  its  pristine  conie- 
linesa.  Emaciation,  of  course,  may,  and  does  occur  from 
other  causes  besides  those  of  pregnancy;  but  still,  if  there 
lie  emaciation,  together  with  other  si^s  of  pregnancy,  it  tends 
to  confirm  the  patient  in  her  convictions  that  she  is  enceinte. 

346.  Many  a  plump  lady,  then,  tells  of  her  pregnancy  by 
her  sudden  emaciation.     There  ie  one  comfort,  as  soon  as  the 

I  iregnaney  is  over,  if  not  before,  the  body  usually  regains  its 
ormer  plumpness. 

347.  The  eigth  sytnptom  is  irritability  of  t/te  b/adiler 
which, is,  soraetimea,  one  of  the  early  signs  of  pregnancy,  as 
it  is,  likewise,  frequently  one  of  tlie  early  syoiptomB  of  labour. 
The  irritability  of  the  bladdef.,  in  early  pregnancy,  is  often- 
times very  distressing  and  very  painfiil — the  patient  being 
liistarbed  from  her  sleep  several  times  in  the  night  to  make 
water- — making  generally  but  a  few  drops  at  a  time.  This 
symptom  UBually  leaves  her  as  soon  as  she  has  quickened ;  to 
iciurn  i^ain — but,  in  this  latter  instance,  usually  without  pain 
— just  before  the  commencement  of  labour. 
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348.  There  is  very  little  to  be  done,  in  such  cases,  in  the 
way  of  relief.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is, — a  small  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  (Sp.  ^ther.  Nit.)  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water,  taken  at  bed-time.  Drinking  plentifully,  as 
a  beverage,  of  barley  water  with  Best  Gum  Arabic  dissolved 
in  it — ^half  an  ounce  of  gum  to  every  pint  of  barley  water — 
the  gum  arable  being  dissolved  in  the  bariey  water  by  putting 
them  both  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  stirring  the  while 
until  the  gum  be  dissolved.  This  beverage  may  be  sweetened 
according  to  taste,  either  with  sugar-candy  or  with  lump  sugar. 

349.  /SleepinesSy  heartburn,  increased  fiovo  of  scUiva 
(amounting,  in  some  cases,  even  to  salivation)  y  toothache, 
loss  of  appetite,  longings,  excitability  of  mind,  liver-  or  sid- 
phur-coloured  patches  on  the  skin,  and  likes  and  dislikes  in 
eating, — either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  symptoms  fre- 
quently accompany  pregnancy ;  but,  as  they  might  arise  from 
other  causes,  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  further  than  this — ' 
that  if  they  attend  the  more  certain  signs  of  pregnancy,  such 
as  cessation  of  being  "  regular,"  mommg  sickness,  pams  and 
enlargement  of  and  milk  in  the  breasts,  the  gradually  darken- 
ing brown  areola  or  mark  around  the  nipple,  &c,  they  will 
then  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  a  lady  may  know  for 
certain  that  she  is  pregnant.*  . 

360^  /Sleepiness  often  accompanies  pregnancy — the  patient 
being  able  to  sleep  in  season  and  out  of  season — often  falling 
asleep  while  in  company,  so  that  she  can  scarcely  keep  her 
eyes  open ! 

851.  Heartburn, — Some  pregnant  ladies  are  much  affl/icted 
with  heartburn  ;  for  affliction  it  assuredly  is ;  but  heartburn, 
as  a  rule,  although  very  disagreeable,  is  rather  a  sign  that 
the  patient  will  go  her  time.  Moreover,  heartburn  is  very 
amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  generally  much  relieved  by 
ammonia  and  soda — a  prescription  for  which  appears  in  these 
pages  (see  "  Heartburn  in  pregnancy  "). 

352.  Increased  flow  of  saliva  is  sometimes  a  symptom  of 
pregnancy,  amounting,  in  rare  eases,  to  regular  salivation — 
the  patient  being,  for  a  time,  in  a  pitiable  condition.     It  lasts 

*Thi8  work  is  exclusively  intended  for  the  perasal  of  wives.  I  beg,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  there  is-  one  sign  of  pregnancy  which  I  have  not  pointed 
out,  but  which  to  a  medical  man  i^  very  concl^Bive  ;  I  mean  the  sounds  of  the 
foetal  heart,  indicated  by  the  stethoscope,  an4  which  is  for  the  first  time  heard 
somewhere  about  the  fifth  month>  Mo^^ver,  there  are  other  means  besides 
the  stethoscope  known  to  a  doctor^  by  which  he  can  with  certfiinty  teU  whether 
n  woman  be  pregnant  or  otherwise,  but  which  wonld  be  quite  ont  of  place  to 
describe  in  a  popular  work  of  this  kind. 
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dis^reeable,  but  is  not  al  all  dangerous. 

353.  TootltadtA  is  a  frequent  sign  of  pre^ancj- — preg- 
nancy being  often  very  destructive  to  the  teeth — destruyiug 
une  with  every  child ! 

354.  Xo*«  of  appetite. — Some  ladies  liave,  during  preg- 
nancy— more  especially  during  the  early  months — wretclifd 
appetites;  they  regularly  loathe  their  food,  and  droad  thi? 
approach  of  meal-tiniea.  While  others,  on  the  contrary,  eal 
more  heartily  dnrin;g  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  period  of 
their  lives— tLoy  are  absolutely  ravenous,  and  can  scarcely 
fiatisfy  their  huDger ! 

355.  The  longings  of  a  pregnant  lady  are  sometimes  truly 
absurd ;  but,  like  aituost  everything  else,  "  it  grows  upon 
what  it  ia  fad."  They  long  for  sucking  pig,  for  the  cracklings 
df  pork,  for  raw  carrots  ajid  raw  tumips,  for  raw  meat — for 
anything  and  for  everything  that  is  unwholesome,  and  that 
they  would  at  any  other  time  loathe  and  tum  away  from  in 
disgust.  The  best  plan  of  treatment  foi-  a  pregnant  lady, 
who  has  longings,  to  adopt  is  not  to  give  way  lo  sucb  long- 
itigSy  uniesa,  indeed,  tlie  longings  he  of  a  harmleHS,  simjih: 
iiatui-e,  and  they  then  will  soon  pas.s  harmlessly  hy,, 

356.  SbxitahiHty  of  mind  is  very  coiumou  in  pregnancy, 
more  especislly  if  the  patient  be  delicate  ;  indeed,  e.voitability 
is  a  sign  of  dehiiity,  and  requires  plenty  of  good  nourislmient, 
but  few  sttmulants. 

357.  Like»  and  dielikes  in  eating  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  pregnancy — particularly  in  early  pregnancy — moic 
«B])eciaU^  if  the  patient  have  naturally  a  weak  digestion. 
If  her  digestion  he  weak,  she  is  sure  to  have  a  disordered 
tilomach — qne  following  the  other  in  regnlar  sequeijce,  A 
little  appropriate  medicine,  from  a  medical  man,  will  rectify 
the  evil,  and  improve  the  digestion,  and,  thus  do  away  witli 
Ukee  and  dislikes  in  eating.  Lieer-  or  sulphur-coloui'Bi/. 
patc/iea  on  the  skin — principally  on  the  face,  neck,  and  throat 
-r -m«  tell-tales  of  jiregnancy,  and  to  an  expei'ieaoed  matron, 

^sh  the  fact,  that  an  acquaintance,  thiiB  marked,  Is  eit- 


CLOTHING. 

B58.  Some  newly-uian-icd  viv&t,  to  hide  their  pregmincy 
from  their  friends  and  acquatatancei,  screw  themselves  iiji 
'    "'HJ^»tay^ii^i^i|jht  di^^ea.    ^oy,  tb.\&  w  ivciX.  "^i 
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foolish,  but  it  is  dangerous,  and  might  cause  either  a  miscar- 
riage, or  a  premature  labour,  or  a  cross-birth,  or  a  bearing- 
down  of  the  womb.  A  wife,  then,  more  especially  daring 
pregnancy,  should,  to  the  breasts  and  to  the  belly, 


(( 


Give  ample  room  and  verge  enoagh.*' 


359.  A  lady  who  is  pregnant  ought  on  no  account  to 
wear  tight  dresses,  as  the  child  should  have  plenty  of  room. 
She  ought  to  be,  as  enceinte  signifies,  incificta,  or  unbound. 
Let  the  clothes  be  adapted  to  the  gi*adual  development,  both 
of  the  belly  and  the  breasts.  She  must,  whatever  she  may 
usually  do,  wear  her  stays  loose.  If  there  be  bones  in  the 
stays,  let  them  be  removed.  Tight  lacing  is  injurious  both 
to  the  mother  and  to  the  child,  and  frequently  causes  the  for- 
mer to  miscarry ;  at  another  time  it  has  produced  a  cross- 
birth  ;  and  sometimes  it  has  so  pressed  in  the  nipples  as  to 
prevent  a  proper  development  of  them,  so  that  where  a  lady 
nas  gone  her  time,  she  has  been  unable  to  suckle  her  infant, 
the  attempt  often  causing  a  gathei-ed  bosom.  These  are 
great  misfortunes,  and  entail  great  misery  both  on  the  mother 
and  the  child  (if  it  has  not  already  killed  him),  and  ought  to 
be  a  caution  and  a  warning  to  every  lady  for  the  future. 
But  the  great  thing  is  for  a  mother  to  begin  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  for  her  never  to  allow  her  daughter  to  wear 
stays  at  all,  and  then  those  painful  consequences  could  not 
possibly  ensue.  If  stays  had  never  been  invented,  how  much 
misery,  deformity,  disease,  and  death  might  have  been  averted ! 

360.  The  feet  and  the  legs  during  pregnancy  are  veiy  apt  to 
sjvell  and  to  be  painful,  and  the  vems  of  the  legs  to  be  largely 
distended.  The  garters  ought  at  such  times  to  be  worn  slack, 
as  tight;garters  are  highly  injurious ,  and  if  the  veins  be  very 
much  distended,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  wear  a  prop- 
erly-adjusted elastic  silk  stocking,  made  purposely  to  fit  her 
foot  and  leg,  and  which  a  medical  man  will  himself  procure 
for  her.  It  is  highly  necessary  that  a  well-fitting  elastic 
stocking  be  worn  ;  otherwise  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  feet  and  legs,  in  such  a  case,  should,  during  the  day,  be 
frequently  rested,  either  oii  a  lef^-rest,  or  on  a  footstool,  or  on 
a  sofa. 

ABLUTION. 

36 L  A  wami  bath  in  pregnancy  is  too  relaxing.  A  Upid 
bath  once  a  week  is  beneficial.  Sponging  the  whole  of  the 
body  every  morning  with  lukewarm  water  may  with  safety 
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lf[drfcdt&gc  be  adopted,  yi.-nlually  reducing  ihe  tempei'a- 
•tare  of  the  water  until  it  he  used  quite  cold-  The  skin 
should,  with  modeiately  coarse  towels,  be  quickly  but 
thoroughly  dried. 

362.  Eitlier  the  fii'tfei  or  sitz-bath  *  ought  eoeiy  •mornitig 
to  be  used.  The  patient  should  first  sponge  herself  and  then 
finish  up  by  sitting  for  a  few  seconds,  or  while,  in  the  winter, 
she  can  count  fifty,  or  while,  in  the  summer,  she  can  count  :i 
hundred,  in  the  water.  II  is  better  not  to  be  long  in  it;  it  is 
a  slight  shock  that  is  required,  which,  where  the  sitK-bath 
agtees,  is  immediately  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow  of  the 
whole  body.  If  she  sit  in  the  water  for  a  long  time,  she  be- 
oonies  chilled  and  tired,  and  is  very  likely  to  catch  cold. 
She  ought,  until  she  becomes  accustomed  to  the  cold,  to  have 
a  dash 'of  warm  water  added;  but  the  sooner  she  can  use 
yirifc'  co/t?  water  the  better."  While  sitting  in  the  bath  she 
should  throw  eithei-  a  woollen  febawl  or  a  small  blanket  over 
her  shoaMera.  8h£  wiH  Jind  the  greatest  comftyrt  and  henejit 
from  adopting  the  ahime  recommendation.  Instead  of  giving 
It  will  prevent  cold,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  means  of  ward- 
log  off  a  miscarriage,  and  of  keeping  her  in  good  health. 

363.  A  shower-bath  in  jiregnanoy  gives  too  great  a  shock, 
and  might  induce  a  miscai-riage.  I  should  not  recommend  for 
a  lady  who  is  pregnant,  sea-hatbing;  nevertheless,  if  she  be 
delicate,  and  if  she  be  prone  to  miscarry,  change  of  air  to  the 

-coast  (provided  it  be  not  too  far  away  from  her  home),  and 
inhaling  the  sea-breezes,  may  brace  her,  and  ward  off  the 
tendencv.  But  although  sea-biithing  bo  not  desirable,  spong- 
ing the  body  with  sea-water  may^be  of  great  service  to  her. 


AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 


^wng  walks.    This   is  a  common  cause  of  Jiooding,  of 
acarHage,  and  of  bearing-duwi  of   the  toontb.     As  aoorj, 
therefore,  as  a  lady  has  the  sligAtesl  suspicion  that  she  is  eti- 
ceinte,  she  must  be  careful  in  the  taking  of  oxerclse. 

365.  Although  long  walks  are  injurious,  she  ought  not  to 
run  into  an  opposite  extreme— -short,  gimtle,  and  frequent 
walks  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended ;  indeed,  a  lady  who  is  enceinte 
ought  to  live  half  her  time  in  the  open  air.     Fresh  air  and 
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exercise  prevent  many  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  attendant 
on  that  state ;  they  keep  her  in  health ;  they  tend  to  open 
her  bowels ;  and  tney  relieve  that  sensation  of  faintness  and 
depression  so  common  and  distressing  in  early  pregnancy. 

366.  Exercise,  fresh  air,  and  occupation,  are  then  essen- 
tially necessary  in  pregnancy.  If  they  be  neglected,  hard 
and  tedious  labours  are  likely  to  ensue.  One,  and  an  impor- 
tant reason  of  the  easy  and  quick  labours  and  rapid  "gettings 
about ''  of  poor  women,  are,  greatly  du§  to  the  abundance  of 
exercise  and  of  occupation  which  tjiey  are  both  daily  and 
hourly  obliged  to  get  through.  Why,  niany  a  poor  woman 
thinks  but  nttle  of  a  confinement,  whue  a  rich  oiie  is  full  of 
anxiety  about'  the  result.  Let  the  rich  lady  adopt  the  poor 
womah^s  industrious  and  abstemious  habits,  and  labour  need 
not  then  be  looked  forward  to,  as  it  frequently  now  is,  either 
with  dread  or  with  apprehension. 

367.  Stooping,  lifting  of*  heavy  weights,  and  overreach- 
ing, ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Running,  horse-exercise^ 
and  dancing,  are  likewise  dangerous — they  frequently  induce 
a  miscarriage. 

368.  Indolenc6  is  most  injurious  in  pregnancy.  It  is  im- 
possible fpr  a  pregnant  lady,  who  is  reclining  all  day  on  a 
sofa  or  on  an  easy,  chair  to,  be  strong :  such  a  habit  is  most 
enervatinjg  to  the  mother,  and  weakening  to  her  unborn  babe. 
It  is  the  custoni  of  some  ladies,  as  soon  as  they  become  er^ 
ceintey  to  fancy  themselves,  and  to  treat  themselves  as,  con- 
firmed invalids,  and  to  lie  down,  in  consequence,  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  :  now  this  plaii,  instead  of  refreshing  t/hem^ 
depresses  them  exceedingly.  Now,  the  only  time  fpr  them 
to  lie  down  is,  occasionally  rn  the  day — when  they  are  really 
tired,  and  when  they  absolutely  need  the  refreshment  of 
rest — 

*'  The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  leDgtli 
When  Castom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  fiud, 
For  none  they  need."  —Cowper. 

369.  A  lady  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  lolls 
either  on  a  sofa  or  on  an  easy  chair,  and  who  seldom  walks 
out,  has  a  much  more  lingerin  gand  painful  labour  than  one 
who  takes  naoderate  and  regular  open-air  exercise,  and  who 
attends  to  her  household  duties.  An  active  life  is,  then,  the 
principal  reason  why  the  wives  of  the  poor  have  such  quick 
and  easy  labours,  and  such  good  recoveries ;  why  their  babies 
are  so  rosy,  healthy,  and  strong,  notwithstanding  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  and  poverty  of  the  parents. 
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370.  Bear  in  iiuiul,  then,  that  a  lively,  active  woman  has 
an  easier  and  quicker  labour,  and  a  finer  race  of  children, 
than  one  who  is  lethargic  and  indolent.  Idleness  brings 
misery,  anguish,  and  suffering  in  its  train,  and  particularly 
affects  pregnant  ladies.  Oh,  that  these  words  would  have 
due  weight,  then  thiis  book  wall  not  have  been  written  in 
vain !  The  hardest  work  in  the  world  is  having  nothing  to 
do !  "  Idle  people  have  the  most  labour ;  "  this  is  particu- 
larly time  in  pregnancy;  a  lady  will,  when  labour  actually 
sets  in,  find  to  her  cost  that  idleness  has  given  her  most 
labour !  "  Idleness  is  the  badge  of  gentry,  the  bane  of  body 
and  mind,  the  nurse  of  Naughtiness,  the  step-mother  of 
Discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all  Mischief,  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  cushion  upon  which  the  Devil  chiefly  re- 
poses, and  a  great  cause  not  only  of  Melancholy,  but  of 
many  other  diseases,  for  the  mind  is  naturally  active,  and 
if  it  be  not  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  it  rushes 
into  Mischief,  or  sinks  into  Melancholy." — Bvrtmi, 

271.  A  lady  sometimes  looks  upon  ])regnancy  more  as 
a  disease  than  as  a  natural  process ;  hence  she  treats  herself 
as  though  she  were  a  regular  invalid,  and,  unfoitunately, 
she  too  often  makes  herself  really  one  by  improper  and  by 
foolish  indulgences. 

VENTILATION— DRAINAGE. 

372.  Let  a  lady  look  well  to  the  ventilation  of  her 
house ;  let  her  take  care  that  every  chimney  be  unstopped, 
and  during  the  day  time  that  every  window  in  every  unoc- 
cupied room  be  thrown  open.  Where  there  is  a  skylight 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  it  is  well  to  have  it  made  to  open 
and  to  shut,  so  that  in  the  day  time  it  may,  winter  and 
summer,  be  always  open  ;  and  in  the  summer-time  it  may, 
day  and  night,  be  left  unclosed.  Nothing  so  thoroughly 
ventilates  and  purifies  a  house  as  an  open  skylight. 

873.  If  a  lady  did  but  know  the  importance — ^the  vital 
importance— of  ventilation,  she  would  see  that  the  above 
directions  were  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  My  firm 
belief  is,  that  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  ventilation — 
to  thorough  ventilation — child-bed  fever  would  bo  an  almost 
unknown  disease.  The  eooping-up  system  is  abominable  ;  it 
engenders  all  manner  of  infectious  and  of  loathsome  dis- 
eases, and  not  only  engenders  them,  but  feeds  them,  and 
thus  keeps  them  alive.     There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  all 
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this,  if  we  consider,  but  for  one  moment,  the  exhalations 
from  the  lungs  are  poisonous  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  lungs 
give  off  carbonic  acid  gas  (a  deadly  poison),  which,  if  it  be 
not  allowed  to  escape  out  of  the  room,  must  over  and  orer 
again  b6  breathed.  That,  if  th^  perspiration  of  the  body 
(which  in  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to.  two  or  three  pounds  f) 
be  not  permitted  to  escape  out  of  the  apartment,  it  must  be- 
come foetid — repugnant  to  the  nose,  sickening  to  the  stom£(,ch, 
and  injurious  to  the  health.  Oh,-  how  often  the  nose  is  a 
sentinel,  and  warns  its  owner  of  aj)proaching  danger ! 

374.  Verily  the  nose  is  a  sentinel !  The  Almighty  has 
sent  bad  smells  for  our  benefit  to  warn  us  of  danger!  If 
it  were  not  for  an  unpleasant  smell,  we  should  be  constantly 
running  into  destruction !  ,  How  often  we  hear  of  an  ignor- 
ant person  using  disinfectants  and  fumigations  to  deprive 
drains  and  other  horrid  places  of  their  odours ;  as  though, 
if  the  place  could  be  robbed  of  its  smell,  it  could  be  robbed 
of  its  danger !  Strange  infatuation !  No ;  the  frequent 
flushings  of  drains,  the  removal  of  nuisances,  cleanliness,  a 
good  scrubbing  of  soap  and  water,  sunshine,  and  the  air  and 
winds,  of  heaven,  are  the  best  disinfectants  in  the  world ! 
A  celebrated  and  eccentric  lecturer  in  surgery — ^Abernethy 
— in  addressing  his  class,  made  the  following  quaint  and 
sensible  remark  : — "  Fumigations,  gentlemen,  are  of  essential 
importance ;  they  make  so  abommable  a  stink,  that  they 
compel  you  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  fresh  air."  Truly 
the  nose  of  a  man  is  a  sentinel, 

*'  And  the  fetid  vapours  of  the  feu 

warn  him  to  fly  from  danger." — Tuppw. 

875.  It  is  doubtless,  then,  admirably  appointed  that  we 
are  able  to  detect "  the  well-defined  and  several  stinks ;  "  *  for 
the  danger  is  not  in  them, — ^to  destroy  the  smell  is  not  to  de- 
stroy the  danger  ;  certainly  not !  The  right  way  to  do  away 
with  the  danger  is  to  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 
cease ;  flushing  a  sewer  is  far  more  efficacious  than  disinfect- 
ing one ;  soap  and  water  and  the  scrubbing  brush,  and  sun- 
shine and  thorough  ventilation,  each  and  all  are  far  more 
beneficial  than  either  permanganate  of  potash,  or  chloride  of 
zinc,  or  chloride  of  limo.  People,  now-a-days,  think  too  much 
of  disinfectants,  and  too  little  of  removal  of  causes  ;  they 

*  Coleridge  gives  a  very  amusing  description  of  the  number  of  "  stenches, 
all  well-defined,  and  several  stinks,"  of  Cologne.    He  says  : — 

*'  I  counted  two-and-seventy  stenches. 
All  well-defined,  aud  several  stinks." 


^nk  too  much  of  artificial,  and  too  little  of  natnral  means. 
It  is  a  Bad  mistake  to  lean  bo  mueli  on,  and  to  trnst  so  much 
to  man's  inventions ! 

376.  Not  only  is  the  noBe  a  sentinel,  but  pain  is  a  sentinel ! 
"  The  sense  of  pain  is  neocssnry  to  onr  very  existence  ;  we 
should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  lie  constantly  falling  into  nian>' 
and  great  and  grieTOug  dangei'B  ; "  we  sboiild,  if  it  were  not  for 
pain,  be  rnnning  into  the  fire  and  be  burned;  we  sliould,  if  ii 
were  nut  for  pain,  swallow  hot  fluids  and  be  sualded  ;  vi- 
should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  be  constantly  letting  thing™ 
"go  the  wrong  way,"  and  be  suffocated;  we  should,  if  ii 
were  not  for  j)ain,  allow  foreign  substances  to  enter  the  eye, 
and  be  blinded  ;  we  should,  if  it  were  not  for  pain,  W  lu1k-d 
to  a  false  scuurity,  and  allow  disetise  to  go  on  unchecked  nnd 
■intended,  until  we  h;id  permitted  the  time  to  pass  by  when 
remedies  were  of  little  or  no  avail.  Pain  is  a  sentinel,  and 
guards  uh  from  danger  ;  pain  is  like  a  trne  friend,  who  some- 
times gives  a  little  pain  to  save  a  ^eater  pain  j  pain  some- 
times resembles  the  surgeon's  knife,  it  gives  pain  to  cure  pain  ; 
seaae  of  pain  is  a  blessed  provision  of  nature,  and  is  designed 
for  the  protection,  preservation,  and  prolongation  of  life  ! 

377.  What  is  wanted,  now-a-days,  is  a  little  less  theory, 
and  a  great  deal  more  conmion  sense.  A  rat,  for  instance, 
is,  in  theory,  grossly  maligned ;  he  is  considered  to  be  very 
destructive,  an  enemy  to  man,  and  one  that  onght  to  be  de- 
stroyed— every  man's  hand  being  against  liim.  Now,  a  rat  is, 
by  common  eense,  well  known  to  be,  in  its  proper  place — that 
is  to  say,  in  sewers  and  in  drains — destructive  only  to  man's 
enemiee — to  the  organic  matter  that  breeds  fevei-g,  cholera, 
diphtheria,  &c. ;  the  rat  eats  the  pabulum  or  food  which 
would  otherwise  convert  towns  into  hotbeds  of  terribli' 
diseases.  That  which  is  a  rat's  food  is  often  a  man's  poison  : 
hence  a  rat  is  one  of  the  best,  friends  that  a  man  has,  ;in<! 
ought,  in  his  proper  place,  to  be  in  every  way  protected;  \W 
rat,  in  drains,  is  the  very  best  of  scavengers ;  iu  a  sewer  lie  1- 
invaluable  ;  in  a  hoiise  he  is  most  injurious ;  a  rat  in  a  sewer 
is  worth  gallons  of  disinfectants,  and  will,  in  purifying  a  sewer, 
beat  aU  nian'a  inventions  hollow  ;  the  maligned  rat,  therefore, 
turns  out,  if  weighed  by  common  sense,  to  be  not  only  one  of 
the  moat  useful  of  animals,  bnt  of  public  benefactors  I  The 
rat's  eiempnt,  then,  is  the  sewor ;  he  is  the  king  of  the  sewer, 
and  should  there  reign  supreme,  and  ought  not  to  be  poisoned 
by  horrid  disinfectants. 

378.  If  a  lady,  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  should,  iu  the 
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morning,  go  into  a  poor  person's  bedroom  after  be,  she,  or 
they  (for  oftentimes  tlie  room  is  crowded  to  suffocation)  have 
during  tlie  night  been  sleeping,  and  where  a  breath  of  air  is 
not  allowed  to  enter — the  chimney  and  every  crevice  having 
been  stopped  up — and  where  too  much  attention  has  not  been 
paid  to  pei'sonM  cleanliness,  she  will  experience  a  faintness, 
an  oppression,  a  sickness,  a  headache,  a  terribly  foetid  smell ; 
indeed,  she  is  in  a  poisoned  chamber!  It  is  an  odour  sui 
generis^  which  must  be  smelt  to  be  remembered,  and  will 
then  never  be  forgotten  !  "  The  rankest  compound  of  villain- 
ous smell  that  ever  offended  nostril."  Pity  the  poor  who  live 
in  such  styes — not  fit  for  pigs  !  For  pigs,  styes  are  ventilated. 
But  take  warning,  ye  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  look  well  to 
the  ventilation,  or  beware  of  the  consequences.  "  If,"  says 
an  able  writer  on  fever  in  the  last  century,  "  any  person  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stand  in  the  sun,  and  look  at  his  own 
shadow  on  a  white  plastered  wall,  he  will  easily  perceive  that 
his  whole  body  is  a  smoking  dunghill,  with  a  vapour  exhaling 
from  eveiy  part  of  it.  This  vapour  is  subtle,  acrid,  and  of- 
fensive to  the  smell ;  if  retained  in  the  body  it  becomes  mor- 
bid, but  if  re-absorbed,  highly  deleterious.  If  a  number  of 
persons,  therefore,  are  long  confined  in  any  close  place  not 
properly  ventilated,  so  as  to  inspire  and  swallow  with  their 
spittle  the  vapours  of  each  other,  they  must  soon  feel  its  bad 
effects." — Popular  Science  Review, 

379.  Contagious  diseases  are  bred  and  fed  in  badly  ven- 
tilated houses.  Ill-ventilated  houses  are  hotbeds  of  disease. 
Contagion  is  subtle,  quick,  invisible,  and  inscrutable — ^tre- 
mendous in  its  effects;  it  darts  its  poison  like  a  rattlesnake, 
and  instantly  the  body  is  infected,  and  the  strong  giant  sud- 
denly  becomes  as  helpless  as  the  feeble  infant : — 

"  Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague.** — Shakspeare. 

380.  Not  only  should  a  lady  look  well  to  the  ventilation 
of  her  house,  but  either  she  or  her  husband  ought  to  ascertain 
that  the  drains  are  in  good  and  perfect  order,  and  that  the 
privies  are  frequently  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  that 
neither  drain-fluid  nor  privy-fluid  communicates,  in  any  way 
whatever,  with  the  drinking-water  supply.  If  it,  unfortu- 
nately, should  do  so,  the  well  is  poisoned,  breeding  pesti- 
lence, and  filling  our  churchyards  with  corpses.  Bad  drain- 
age and  overflowing  privies  are  fruitful  sources  of  child-bed 
fever,  of  gastric  fever,  of  scarlatina,  of  diphtheria,  of  cholera, 
and  of  a  host  of  other  infectious,  and   contagious,  and  dan- 
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5  an  abominable  jjractice  to  allow  dirt 
I  fester  near  human  habitations ;  more  especially  as  dirt 
when  tmxed  with  eaith  is  really  so  valuable  in  fertilising  the 
soil.  Lord  Palmereton  wisely  Baj-s,  that  "  ctivt  is  only  matter 
in  the  wrong  place." 

381.  JOrain-poison  is  so  instautaneous  in  its  effects,  so 
subtle  in  it«  operations,  so  deadly  in  its  consequences,  so  lui* 
tiring  in  its  labours — working  both  day  and  night — tliat  it 
may  well  be  said  to  be  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  drirk- 
iiess,"  and  "  the  aioknesB  that  destroyeth  in  the  noon-day." 

382.  A  lady  ought  to  look  well  to  the  purity  of  ber/Htwyj- 
icater,  and  to  ascertain  that  Tio  drain  either  enters  or  per- 
colates, or  contaminates  in  any  way  wh.itever,  the  spring';  if 
it  should  do  so,  disease,  sach  as  cither  cholera,  or  diarrhces, 
or  dysentery,  or  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever,  or  gastric  fever, 
will,  one  or  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ensue.  If  there 
be  thf  slightest  danger  or  risk  of  drain  contamination,  when- 
ever it  be  practicable,  let  the  drain  be  taken  up  and  be  ex- 
amined, and  let  the  defect  be  carefully  rectified.  When  it  be 
impracticable  to  have  the  drain  taken  np  and  examined,  then 
let  the  pump-water,  before  drinking  it,  be  always  previously 
boiled.  The  boiling  of  the  water,  as  experience  teaches,  has 
the  power  either  of  destroying  or  of  making  innocuous  the 
speciiio  organic  fiecal  life  poison,  which  propagates  in  drain 
contamination  tlie  diseases  above  enumerated. 

3S3.  The  water  from  the  American  Tube-well  is  far 
superior  to  water  from  the  old  pump-well :  the  water  from 
the  former  is  always  pure,  while  from  the  latter  it  is  nsuiillv 
n^oSt  impure, — it  is  oftentimes  little  better  than  water  frritn  a 
cesspool,  it'  being   contaminated    either  with   drainage    ini- 

furities,  with  faecal  matter,  or  with  water  from  land-springs. 
elionld  advise  my  friends  who  are  about  building  bouw^,  to 
sink  the  American  Tube-well,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  antiquated  pump,  which  is  both  a  nuisance  and  a  danger  ; 
indeed,  the  pump-water  being  generally  impure,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  frequent  causes  of  diphtheria,  of  scarlet  fever,  of  dysen- 
tery, of  cholera,  and  gastric  fever.  The  pump,  in  fifty  years 
'  "Bce,  will  be,  what  st^e-coaches  are  now,  things  of  the  past 
^curiosity!  The  human  family  is  deeply  indebted  to 
jrica  for  this  most  useful  invention. 
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NECESSITY  OF  OCCASIONAL  REST. 

884.  A  lady  who  is  pregnant/  ought,  for  half  an  hour  each 
time,  to  lie  one  or  two  hours  every  day  on  the  sofa.  This, 
if  there  be  either  a  bearing-down  of  the  womb,  or  if  there  be 
a  predisposition  to  a  miscarriage,  wUl  be  particularly  neces- 
sary. I  should  recommend  this  plan  to  be  adopted  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  her' pregnancy;  in  the  early  months 
to  prevent  a  miscarriage,  and,  in  the  latter  months,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  weight  and  size  of  the  womb. 

385.  The  modern  sofas  are  most  uncomfortable  to  lie 
upon :  they  are  not  made  for  comfort,  but,  like  many 
other  things  in  this  world,  for  show  :  one  .of  the  good  old- 
rashioned  roomy  sofas,  then,  should  be  selected  for  the  .  pur- 
pose, in  order  that  the  back  may  be  properly  and  thorougjily 
rested. 

386;  There  is,  occasionally,  during  the  latter  months,  a 
-difficulty  in  lying  down — ^the  patient  feeling  as  though,  every 
time  she  makes  the  attempt,  she  should  be  suffocated.  When 
such  be  the  case,  she  ought  to  rest  herself  upon  the  sofa,  and 
be  propped  up  with  cushions,  as  1  consider  rest  at  different 
periods  of  the  day  necessary,  and  beneficial.  If  there  be  any 
difficulty  in. lying  down  at  night;  a  bed-rest,  well  covered  with 
pillows,  will  be  found  a  great  comfort. 

DIETARY. 

387.  An  abstemious  diet,  during  the  early  period  of  preg- 
nancy, is  essential,  as  the  habit  of  body,  at  that  time,  is  usually 
feverish  and  inflammatory.  I  should  therefore  recommend 
abstinence  from  beer,  porter,  and  spirits.  Let  me  in  this 
place  urge  a  lady,  during  her  pregnancyj  not  to  touch  spirits, 
«uch  as  either  brandy  or  gin;  they  will  only  inflame  her 
blood,  and  will  poison  and  make  puny  her  unborn  babe ;  they 
will  only  give  her  false  spirits,  and  will  depress  her  in  an  in- 
creased ratio  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  brandy  or  of  the 
gin  have  passed  away.  She  ought  to  eat  meat  only  but  once 
-a  day.  Rich  soups  and  highly-seasoned  stews  and  dishes  are 
injurious. 

388.  A  lady  who  is  enceinte  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
less  stimulants  she  takes  at  these  times  the  better  it  will  be 
both  for  herself  and  for  her  infant ;  the  more  kind  will  be  her 
labour  and  her  "  getting  about,"  and  the  more  vigorous  and 
health V  will  be  her  child. 
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389.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  she  requiwa  more  nour- 
iBhraent  during  early  pregnancy  than  at  any  other  time  ;  she, 
if  anything,  reqniros  less.  It  liaa  often  been  asserted  that  a 
lady  who  is  pregnant  ought  to  eat  very  heartily,  ns  she  hiis 
two  to  provide  for.  "When  it  is  tsken  into  account  that 
dnriDg  pregnancy  she  "  ceases  to  be  im^ll,"  and  therefore 
that  there  is  no.drain  on  that  scoi-e  ;  and  when  it  is  .ilso  con- 
ridored  how  small  the  ovum  (^ontttining  the  embryo  is,  imt 
being  larger  for  tlie  first  two  or  three  months  than  a  lien't 
egg,  it  will  be  seen  how  futile  is  the  assertion.  A  \^-ife, there- 
fore, in  early  pregnancy,  does  not  require  more  than  at  iiii- 
Other  time;  if  anything,  she  Tequii'es  leas.  Again,  dnring 
pregnancy,  especially  in  the  e^rly  stage,  she  is  more  or  lens 
sick,  feverish,  and  irritable,  and  a  superabundance  of  food 
would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  would  increaee  her  eiek- 
nesB,  fever,  and  irritability-  Moreover,  she  frequently  anffei-s 
from  heartburn  and  from  indigestion.  Can  anything  he  more- 
absurd  when  such  is  the  caise,  to  overload  a  stomach  alreiidy 
i.aded  with  food  which  it  is  not  able  to  digest?  No,  Ui 
nature  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  be  Ler  guide,  and  she 
will  not  then  go  far  (vrong  !  When  she  ia  further  advanced 
in  her  pregnancy,— that  is  to  say,  when  she  has  quickened, — 
her  appetite  generally  improves  and  she  is  much  better  in 
health  than  she  was  before ;  inileed,  after  she  has  quickened, 
she  is  fregxieiitly  in  belter  health  than  she  ever  has  been.  The 
apjietite  is  now  increased.  Nature  points  out  that  ahe  re- 
quires more  nourishment  than  she  did  at  first;  for  this  reason, 
the  fffitus  is  now  rapidly  growing  in  size,  and  consequently 
requires  more  support  from  the  mother.  Let  the  food,  there- 
fore, of  a  pregnant  woman  be  now  increased  in  quantity,  imt 
let  it  be  both  hght  and  nourishing.  Occasionally,  at  this 
time,  she  has  taken  a  dislike  to  meat ;  if  she  have,  she  ought 
not  to  be  forced  to  eat  it,  but  should  have,  instead,  poultry, 
game,  fiah,  chicken-broth,  beef-ten,  nermiik,  farinaceous  food, 
such  as  rice,  sago,  batter-puddings,  and,  above  all,  if  she  have 
a  craving  for  it,  good,  sound,  ripe  fi'uit. 

390.  Roasted  apples,  ripe  pears,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  tamarinds,  figs,  Alueoatel  raisins,  stewed  rhubarb, 
stewed,  or  baked  pears,  stewed  prunes,  the  insidea  of  ripe 
gooseberries,  and  the  juice  of  oranges,  are,  during  pregnancy, 
particulariy  beneficial ;  they  both  qiiench  the  thirst,  and  tend 
10  open  the  bowels. 

391-  The  food  of  a  pregnant  woman  cannot  be  too  plain  ; 
high-seasoned  dishes  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Although 
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the  food  be  plain,  it  must  be  frequently  varied.  She  should 
ring  the  changes  upon  butcher's  meat,  poultry,  game,  and  fish. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  people  ought  to  eat  the  same 
food  over  and  over  again,  one  day  as  another.  The  stomach 
requires  variety,  or  disease,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  ensue. 

392.  Light  puddings,  such  as  either  rice,  or  batter,  or  suet 
pudding,  or  fruit  puddings,  provided  the  paste  be  plain,  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  Rich  pastry  is  highly  objection- 
able. 

393.  If  she  be  plethoric,  abstinence  is  still  more  necessary, 
or  she  might  have  a  tedious  labour,  or  might  suffer  severely. 
The  old-fashioned  treatment  was  to  bleed  a  pregnant  patient 
if  she  were  of  a  full  habit  of  body.  A  more  absurd  plan 
could  not  be  adopted !  Bleeding  would,  by  causing  more 
blood  to  be  made,  only  increase  the  mischief ;  but  certainly 
it  would  be  blood  of  an  inferior  quality,  watery  and  poor. 
It  might  in  such  case  be  truly  said,  that 

"  The  wine  of  life  is  drawn.'* 

The  best  way  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  is  to  mode- 
rate the  amount  of  food — to  lessen  the  supplies ;  but  not,  on 
any  account,  to  leave  off  the  eating  of  meat  for  dinner ;  she 
will,  if  she  do,  suffer  both  at  and  after  her  confinement. 

394.  A  lady  who  is  not  plethoric  should,  during  the  three 
or  four  latter  months  of  her  pregnancy,  keep  up  her  strength 
by  good  nourishing  food ;  but  not  by  stimulants — ^the  less 
stimulants  she  takes  the  better,  although  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  her  drinking  daily  one  or  two  glasses  of  sherry. 

395.  I  have  known  some  ladies,  during  the  few  last  months 
of  their  pregnancies,  to  abstain  from  meat  altogether,  believ- 
ing thereby  that  they  will  insure  easier  confinements  and  bet- 
ter "  gettings  about."  Now,  this  is  altogether  a  mistake,  they 
are  much  more  likely,  from  the  low  diet,  to  have  more  tedious 
and  harder  labours,  and  worse  "  gettings  about."  Not  only 
so,  but  if  they  are  kept,  during  the  last  months  of  their  preg- 
nancies, on  too  low  a  diet,  they  are  likely  to  make  wretched 
nurses  for  their  children,  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk.  No  ;  let  a  lady  who  is  enceinte  adopt 
the  best  hygienic  means,  which  I  have,  in  these  pages,  endea- 
V  cured  to  lay  down,  and  she  will  then  be  prepared  both  for 
licr  coming  labour  and  for  her  subsequent  suckling. 

396.  A  pregnant  lady  then  should  endeavour  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  make  herself  healthy ;  this  is  the  best 
wTiy  to  prepare  for  labour  and  for  suckling.     I  am  not  advo- 
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catiiig  liixurj',  uane,  and  enervation — nothing  of  tho  tiud,  foi- 
I  ubhoi'  luxurions  living;  but,  on  the  contiiiry,  I  am  reconi- 
mendiiig  simplioity  of  living,  occupation,  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  plain,  wholesome,  nourishing  diet ;  all  of  which  may 
be  couaidered  as  nature's  medicine — and  iplendtd  physic,  too, 
it  ib! 


SLEEP. 


897.  The  bed-room  of  a  pregnant  lady  ought,  if  prac- 
il)le,  to  be  large  ^id  airy.  Paiticular  attention  uuat  be 
paid  to  the  ventilation.  The  chimney  slionld  ou  no  account 
be  stopped.  The  door  and  the  windows  ought  in  the  day- 
time to  be  thrown  wide  opea,  and  the  bed-clothes  should  bo 
thi'own  back,  that  the  air  might,  before  the  approach  of  night, 
well  ventilate  them. 

398.  It  is  &  mistaken  practice  for  a  pregnant  woman,  01* 
for  any  ono  else,  to  sleep  with  closuly-drawn  curtains.  Pure 
air  and  a  frequent  change  of  air  are  quite  aa  necessaiy — if 
not  more  so — dunng  the  night  ap  'hiniig  the  day ;  and  how 
oiu  it  bf  pure,  and  how  can  it  be  changed,  if  cnitains  be 
fioBfly  drawn  around  tho  bed  ?  Impossible.  The  roof  of  the 
bedstead  ought  not  to  be  (covered  with  furniture ;  it  shouhl 
be  open  to  the  ceiling,  in,  uider  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to 
a.  free  circulation  of  air. 

389.  The  bed  must  not  be  loaded  with  clothes,  more 
lially  with  a  thick  coverlet.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  let 
•i^a  blanket  be  put  on  tlie  bed,  aa  the  perspiration  can 
leate  through  a  blanket  when  it  cannot  tjiroagh  a  thick 
Tlet.  The  knitted,  for  the  summer,  are  the  best  kind  of 
rrlets,  as  thej'  allow  the  perspiration  from  the  body  to 
pe;  and  the  eider-down,  for  the  winter,  as  they  are  light 
warai  and  ventilating. 
4(KI,  It  is  a  marvel  how  some  people,  with  close-drawn 
curtains,  with  the  top  of  the  bed  covCTcd  in,  ivith  four  or  five 
blankets,  and  with  thick  coverlet  on  bed,  can  sleen  at  all; 
their  skins  and  lungs  are  smothered  up,  and  are  not  aUowed  tn 
breathe :  for  the  akin  is  as  much  a  breathing  apparatus  as  ai'e 
the  luuge  themselves.  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  fraught 
with  serious  cunaequences !  The  only  uses  of  bed-ciirtains 
are  tu  keep  out.,  on  the  side  of  the  bed  where  light  and 
d ra ugh tc<  intrude,  the  light  and  draughty  cun-ents. 

"401.  Tlie  bedroom,  at  night,  should  be  dark;  hence  the 
importance  of  either  shutters,  ur  Venetian  blinds,  or  dark 
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blinds  impervious  to  light,  or  thick  curtains  to  the  windows. 
The  chamber,  too,  should  be  as  far  removed  from  noise  as 
possible — as  noise  is  an  enemy  to  sleep.  The  room,  then, 
should,  as  the  poet  beautifully  expresses  it,  be  "  deaf  to 
noise,"  "  and  blind  to  light." 

402.  A  lady  who  is  pregnant  is  sometimes  restless  at 
night — she  feels  oppressed  and  hot.  The  best  remedies 
are: — (1.)  Scant  clothing  on  the  bed.  (2.)  The  lower  sash 
of  the  window,  during  the  summer  months,  to  be  left  open  to 
the  extent  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  during  the  winter 
months,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches ;  provided  the 
room  he  large,  the  bed  be  neither  near  nor  imder  the  window, 
and  the  weather  be  not  intensely  cold.  If  any  or  all  of  these 
latter  cii'cumstances  occur,  then  (3)  the  window  to  be  closed 
and  the  door  to  be  left  ajar  (the  landing  or  the  skylight  win- 
dow at  the  top  of  the  house  being  left  open  all  night,  and  the 
door  being  secured  from  intrusion  by  means  of  a  door-chain). 
(4.)  Attention  to  be  paid,  if  the  bowels  be  costive — ^but  not 
otherwise — to  a  gentle  action  of  the  bowels  by  castor  oil. 
^.)  An  abstemious  diet,  avoiding  stimulants  of  all  kinds.  (6.) 
Gentle  walking  exercise.  (7.)  Sponging  the  body  every  morn- 
ing—in the  winter  with  t&pia  water,  and  in  the  summer  with 
cold  water.  (8.)  Cooling  fruits  in  the  summer  are  in  such  a 
case  very  grateful  and  refreshing. 

403.  A  pregnant  woman  sometimes  experiences  an  in- 
ability to  lie  down,  the  attempt  occasionally  producing  a 
feeling  of  suffocation  and  of  faintness.  She  ought,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  lie  on  a  bed-rest,  which  must,  by  means  of 
pillows,  be  made  comfortable ;  and  she  should  take,  every 
night  at  bedtime,  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of' water. 

404.  Pains  at  night,  during  the  latter  end  of  the  time,  are 
usually  frequent,  so  as  to  make  an  inexperienced  lady  fancy 
that  her  labour  was  commencing.  Little  need  he  done  ;  for 
unless  the  pains  be  violent,  nature  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  If  they  be  violent,  application  should  be  made  to  a 
medical  man. 

405.  A  pregnant  lady  must  retire  early  to  rest.  She 
ought  to  be  in  bed  every  night  by  ten  o'clock,  and  should 
m^e  a  point  of  being  up  in  good  time  in  the  morning,  that 
she  may  have  a  thorough  ablution,  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and 
ah  early  breakfast ;  and  that  she  may  afterwards  take  a 
short  walk  either  in  the  country  or  in  the  grounds  while  the 
air  is  piir<3  and  invigorating.    But  how  often,  more  especially 
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1  lady  i«  first  mnrriefl,  is  an  opposite  plan  aclopted. 
The  importance  of  bringing  a  healtliy  cfiilil  into  the  world,  if 
Dot  for  her  own  and  her  husband's  sate,  should  induce  a  wife 
to  attend  to  the  above  remarks,  ■ 

406.  Although  some  ladies,  during  pregnancy,  are  very 
restlesa,  others  are  very  sleepy,  so  that  they  can  scarcely, 
even  in  the  day,  ieep  their  eyes  open  1  Fresh  air,  exeroise, 
and  occupation,  are  the  best  remedies  for  keeping  them  awake, 
and  the  best  remedies  for  many  other  complaints  besides ! 

MEDICINE. 

407.  A  young  wife  is  usually  averse  to  consult  a  medical 
man  concerning  several  trifiing  ailments,  which  are,  never- 
theless. In  many  cases,  both  annoying  and  distressing.  I 
liave  tiiei'efore  deemed  it  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  such 
tUght  ailments,  and  to  prescribe  a  few  aafb  and  simple 
remedies  for  them.  I  say  safe  and  simple,  for  active  med- 
icines require  skilful  handling,  and  therefore  ought  not—' 
anlesa  in  certain  emergencies— to  be  used  except  by  a  doctor 
himself.     I  wish  it,  then,  to  be  distinctly  nndei-stood,  that  a 


medical  man  on^ht,  in  all  serious  attacks,  and  in  s^i 
ments  if  not  qwi^Iy  relieved,  to  be  called  in. 

")8.  A  costive  state  of  tiie  bowels  ia  common 


Ight  ail- 
preg- 
nancy ;  a  mild  aperient  is  therefore  occasionally  neceasair. 
The  inildest  must  be  selected,  as  a  strong  purgative  is  highly 
improper,  and  even  dangerous.  Calomel  and  all  other  prep- 
arations of  mercnry  are  to  be  especially  avoided,  as  mercurial 
medicine  is  apt  to  weaken  the  system,  and  sometimes  even  to 
prod  ace  a  miscarriage. 

409.  An  abstemious  diet,  where  the  bowels  are  costive,  is 
more  than  nsualiy  desirable,  for  If  the  bowels  be  torpid  a 
quantity  of  food  will  only  make  them  more  sluggish.  Ovei-- 
loaded  bowels  are  very  much  in  the  same  predicament  as  an 
overloaded  machine,  they  are  both  ham|>ered  in  their  action, 
and  nnable  to  do  their  work  properly,  and  consequently  be- 
come clogged.  Besides,  when  labour  comes  on,  a  loaded  state 
of  the  bowels  will  add  much  to  a  lady's  sufferings  as  well  as 
to  her  annoyance. 

410.  The  best  aperients  are  castor  oil,  salad  oil,  compound 
rhnbarb  pills,  honey,  stewed  prunes,  stewed  rhubarb,  i>Ius^ 
catel  raisms,  iigs,  grapes,  ro.istcd  apples,  baked  pears,  stowed 
Nonnandy  pippins,  coffee,  brown-bread  and  treacle,  raw 
Dcmerara  sugar  ^as   a  sweetener  of   the  food),   Robinson's 
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Pure  Scotch  Oatmeal  made  either  with  new  milk  or  with 
water,  or  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water. 

411.  Castor  oil  in  pregnancy  is,  if  an  aperient  be  neceasarj, 
a  valuable  one.  Frequent  and  small  are  preferable  to  occa- 
sional and  large  doses.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated  (but 
certairdy  not  otherwise),  castor  oil  ought  to  be  taken  regamrly 
twice  a  week.  The  best  time  for  administering  it  is  early  in 
the  morning.  The  dose  is  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessert- 
spoonful. But  remember  that  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to 
take  castor-oil  merely  for  the  sake  of  taking  it — that  is  to  say, 
unless  the  state  of  the  bowels  require  it. 

412.  The  best  ways  of  administering  it  are  the  following : 
— ^Let  a  wineglass  be  well  rinsed  out  with  water,  so  that  the 
sides  may  be  well  wetted;  then  let  the  wine-glass  be  half- 
filled  with  cold  water,  fresh  from  the  pump.  Let  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  oil  be  now  carefully  poured  into  the  centre 
of  the  wine-glass,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  touch  the  sides ; 
and  if  the  patient  will,  thus  prepared,  drink  it  off,  at  one 
draught,  she  will  scarcely  taste  it.  Another  way  of  taking  it 
is,  swimming  on  warm  new  milk.  A  third  and  a  good  method 
is,  floating  on  toarm  coffee :  the  coffee  ought,  in  the  usual  way, 
to  be  previously  sweetened  and  mixed  with  cream.  There 
are  two  advantages  in  giving  castor  oil  on  coffee :  (1)  it  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  giving  it — the  oil  is  scarcely  tasted ;  and  (2) 
the  coffee  itself,  more  especially  if  it  be  sweetened  with  raw 
sugar,  acts  as  an  aperient — less  castor  oil,  in  .consequence, 
being  required ;  indeed,  with  many  patients,  the  eoffee,  sweet- 
ened with  raw  sugar  alone,  is  a  sufficient  aperient.  A  fourth 
and  an  agreeable  way  of  administering  it  is  on  orauge-joice — 
swimming  on  the  juice  of  one  orange.  Some  ladies  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  it  on  brandy  and  water  ;  but  the  spirit  is  apt  to 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  oil,  which  afterwards  rises  in  the  throat. 

413.  If  salad  oU  be  chosen  as  an  apenent — ^it  being 
a  gentle  and  safe  one — the  dose  ought  to  be  as  much 
again  as  of  castor  oil ;  and  the  patient  should,  during  the  day 
she  takes  it,  eat  either  a  fig  or  two,  or  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of 
stewed  prunes,  or  of  stewed  French  plums,  as  salad  oil  is 
much  milder  in  its  effects  than  castor  oil.     Salad  oil  is,  if  a 

Eatient  be  ill-nourished,  preferable  to  castor  oil,  the  former 
eing  not  only  an  aperient,  but  a  nutrient :  salad  oil  is  almost 
as  fattening  as,  and  far  more  agreeable  than,  cod  liver  oiL 

414.  There  is  an  agreeable  way  of  taking  salad  oil^  namely, 
in  a  salad.  If,  therefore,  it  be  summer  time,  and  a  pr^nant 
lady's  bowels  be  costive,  she  should  partake  plentifully  of  a 
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aalad,  with  plenty  of  salad  oil  in  it.     If  the  patient  be  tMn, 

and  of  .1  cold  habit  of  body,  salad  oil  is  particularly  indi- 
cated, OB  salad  oU  is  not  only  an  aperient,  but  a  faltener  and 
a  warmer  of  the  system.  Salads,  on  the  ContiDent,  are  id  way  B 
made  with  oU ;  indeed,  salad  oil  enters  largely  into  French 
cookery. 

415.  Where  a  lady  uantiot  take  oil,  one  or  two  compound 
rhubarb  pills  may  be  taken  at  bedtime;  or  a  Seidlitz powder 
early  in  lie  morning,  occasionaUy  ;  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
taatdees  «afts— phosphate  of  soda — may  be  dissolved  in  lieu 
of  table~salt,  in  a  cujiful  either  of  sou]i  or  of  broth,  or  of  beef 
tea,  and  be  occasionally  taken  at  luncheon. 

416.  When  the  motions  are  hard,  and  when  the  bowels 
are  eaaOy  acted  upon,  two,  or  three,  or  four  pills  made  of 
Caetile  soap  will  frequently  answer  the  purpose  ;  and  if  they 
will,  are  far  better  than  any  ordinary  aperient.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  good  form : — 

Take  ol — Castile  Soap,  Qve  acraples  ; 
Oi!  of  CarniiWay,  bIx  drops  ; 
lake  twent^-IouT  pilla.    Two,  oi  thcee,  or  {oui  to  be  taken  at  bedtime, 

■KCaslODHllj. 

17.  If  the  motions  continue  hard,  and  the  Soap  Pills  be 
not  «uffieiently  active,  an  Electuaij  of  Figs,  Raisins,  and 
Senna  *  will  be  found  serviceable — it  being  gentle  in  opera- 
tion and  agreeable  in  taste.  The  proper  quantity  for  the 
jjurpoae  will  be  that  of  the  size  of  a  nutn>eg,  or  more,  as  the 
oaae  may  be,  eaten  early  in  the  morning,  either  twice  or  three 
limes  a  week. 

418.  A  teaapoonfnl  of  honey,  either  eaten  at  breakfast,  or 
dissolved  in  a  cup  of  tea,  will  frequently  comfortably  and 
effcolually  open  the  bowels,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  her  taking  aperient  medicine. 

419.  A  basin  of  thick  Derbyshire  or  of  Robinson's  Pure 
Scotch  Oatmeal  grdel,  or  of  Chapman's  Patent  Entire 
Wheat  Flour,  made  either  with  new  milk  or  with  cream 
and  water,  with  a  little  salt,  makes  an  excellent  luncheon 
or  supper  for  a  pregnant  lady ;  either  of  the  above  is  de- 
licious, wholesome,  nourishing,  and  aperient,  and  will  often 
entirely  supersede  the  necessity  of  giving  opening  medicine. 
If  she  prefer  sugar  to  salt,  let  rmo  sugar  be  substituted  for  the 
salt.  The  occasiona]  substitution  of  coffee  for  tea  at  break- 
fast usually  acts  beneficially  on  the  bowels. 

■A  formnlji  for  the  prepartttlon   oJ  "Electuary  o 
Seuua"  wiU  be  touad  iu  Advice  lo  a  Molher,  Twelfth  Editioi 
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420.  Let  mc  again  urge  the  importance  of  a  lady,  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregtiancy,  to  be  particular  as  to  the 
state  of  her  bowels,  as  costiveness  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  pain- 
ful, of  tedious,  and  of  hard  labours.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  if  a  patient  who  suffers  from  constipation  were  to  attend 
more  to  the  regularity  of  her  bowels,  difficult  cases  of  labour 
would  rarely  occur,  more  especially  if  the  simple  rules  of 
health  were  adopted,  such  as  :  attention  to  diet — ^the  patient 
partaking  of  a  variety  of  food,  and  allowing  the  farinaceous, 
such  as  oatmeal,  and  the  vegetable  and  fruit  element,  to  pre- 
ponderate ;  the  drinking  early  every  morning  of  cold  water  ; 
the  taking  of  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  attending  to  her 
household  duties;  avoiding  excitement,  late  hours,-  and  all 
fashionable  amusements ;  and  visiting  the  water-closet  at  one 
pMi/icular  hour  every  day — directly  after  breakfast  being  the 
best'  time  for  doing  so. 

421.  Many  a  pregnant  lady  does  not  leave  the  houses— she 
is  a  fixture.  Can  it,  then,  be  wondered  at  that  costiveness  so 
frequently  prevails  ?  Exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  and  occupation, 
and  household  duties,  are  the  best  opening  medicines  in  the 
world.  An  aperient,  let  it  be  ever  so  judiciously  chosen,  is 
apt,  after  the  effect  is  over,  to  bind  up  the  bowels,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  evil.  N"ow,  nature's  medicines — exercise  in  the 
open  air,  occupation,  and  household  duties — on  the  contrary, 
not  only  at  the  time  open  the  bowels,  but  keep  up  a  proper 
action  for  the  future :  hence  their  inestimable  superiority. 

422.  An  excellent  remedy  for  the  costiveness  of  preg- 
nancy is  an  enema,  either  of  warm  water  or  of  Castile  soap 
and  water,  which  the  patient,  by  means  of  a  self-injecting 
enemarapparatns,  may  administer  to  herself.  The  quantity  of 
warm  water  to  be  used  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint ;  the 
proper  heat  is  the  temperature  of  new  milk  ;  the  time  for  ad- 
ministering it  is  early  in  the  morning,  twice  or  three  times 
a  week.  The  advantages  of  clysters  are,  they  never  disorder 
the  stomach — 'they  do  not  interfere  with  the  digestion— ^hey . 
do  not  irritate  the  bowels — ^they  are  given  with  the  greatest 
facility  by  the  patient  herself — and  they  do  not  cause  the 
slightest  pairi.  If  an  enema  be  used  to  open  the  bowels,  it 
may  be  well  to  occasionally  give  one  of  the  aperients  recom- 
mended above  (especially  the  Electuary  of  Figs,  Raisins,  and 
Senna)  1  in  order,  if  thi&re  be  costiveness,  to  ensure  a  thorough 
clearance  of  the  whoUoi  the  bowels. 

423.  If  the  bowels  sh6uld  be  opened  once  every  day,  it 
uld  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  pregnapt  lady  to  take 
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eitber  castor  oil  or  any  other  aperiont.  She  ought  then  to 
leave  her  bovels  undisturbed,  as  the  tese  medicine  she  takes 
the  better.  If  the  bowels  be  daily  and  properly  opena<I,  aperi- 
ents of  any  sort  whatever  would  be  highly  injurious  to  her. 
The  plan  in  this,  as  iu  all  other  oases,  is  to  leave  well  aloue, 
and  nei'er  to  give  physic  for  the  auki!  of  giving  it. 

424.  Mustmlar  I^aitis  of  the  Jielly. — The  best  remedy  for 
wliioh  usually  is,  an  abdommalbelt  construol«d  for  pregnancy, 
adjusted  to  fit  the  belly,  and  made  with  proper  straps  and 
buckles  to  accommodate  the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the 
abdomen.  This  plan  often  affords  great  comfort  and  relief; 
indeed,  in  some  severe  cases,  euch  belts  are  indispensably 


425.  Diarrhma. — Although  the  bowels  in  pregnancy  are 
generally  costive,  they  are  sometimes  in  An  opposite  state,  and 
are  relaxed.  Now,  this  relaiatiou  is  fvet^uently  owing  to  their 
having  been  too  much  constipated,  and  nature  is  trymg  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  purging.  Such  being  tlie  case,  a  patient  ought 
to  be  careful  how,  by  the  taking  of  ohalk  and  of  astringents, 
she  interferes  witji  tlie  rela-xation.  The  faot  is,  that  in  all 
probability  there  is  something  in  the  bowels  that  want^  com- 
ing away,  and  SAture  is  trying  all  she  can  to  afford  relief. 
Sometimes,  provided  she  is  not  unnecessarily  interfered  with, 
she  succeeds  ;  at  others  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  mild  aperient 
to  bring  it  away. 

426.  When  such  is  the  case,  a  geutle  aperient,  such  as 
either  eaator  oil,  or  tincture  ol'jTiubavb,  or  rliubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, onght  to  be  chosen.  If  castor  oil,  a  tearspoonful  or 
dessert-spoonful,  swimming  on  a  little  new  milk,  will  generally 

_  answer  the  purpose.     If  tincture  of  rbubitrb,  a  table-spoonful 
oof  water.     If  rhubarb  and  magnesia  be  the  medicine 
J   then   a   few   dosea   of  the  following  mixture   will 
Jly  set  all  to  rights  : — 

—Powdered  Turkey  Rliubarb,  half  a  draclun  ; 
CurlKiuate  til  MiL^ieaLft,  oue  drachiu ; 
Eusanco  of  flinger,  one  dracbm ; 
C(iin{xiui!d  Tinctnre  at  CaTdHinomti,  hHlf  an  oanca  ; 
Feppermiut  Wuter,  five  uunoca  aud  a  half; 
_ .  a  table-Bptiiinfula  of  tlie  mixture  to  be  taken  three  timet,  a  da;,  firgt 
shaking  tliB  bottle. 

427.  The  diet  ought  to  be  simple,  plain,  and  nourishing, 
and  should  consist  of  oeof-tea,  of  chicken-broth,  of  arrowroot, 
and  of  well-made  and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel.  Meat,  for  a 
few  days,  ought  not  to  he  eaten;  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds 
must  be  avoided. 
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428.  If  the  diari  titsa  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  hovels, 

a  flannel  hag  £116(1  mth  hot  tahle-salt,  and  then  applied  to  the 
jiart  affected,  will  afford  great  relief.  A  hot-water  bag,  too, 
iu  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  a  great  comfort.*  The  patient  ooght, 
as  soon  as  the  diairhcea  has  disappeared,  gradually  to  return 
to  hev  usual  diet,  provided  it  Ijc  plain,  ffholesome  and  nour- 
ishing. She  should  pay  particular  attention  to  keeping  her 
feet  warm  and  dry ;  and,  if  she  be  much  subjeet  to  diarrhoea, 
ehe  ought  to  wear  around  her  bowels,  and  next  to  her  skin,  a 
broad  flannel  belly-band. 

429.  "  Fidffels." — A  pregnant  lady  sometimes  soffers  se- 
verely from  "  fidgets  ; "  it  generally  affects  her  feet  and  legs, 
eHpecially  at  night,  so  as  entirely  to  destroy  her  sleep ;  she 
cannot  he  still ;  she,  every  few  minntes,  moves,  tosses,  and 
tumbles  about — ^first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Although 
"fidgets  "is  not  at  all  dangerons,  and  might  seem  a  trifling 
complaint,  yet,  if  it  be  triflingj  it  is  very  annoying  and  d&- 
struotive  both  to  peace  and  comfort,  making  the  sufferer  arise 
from  her  bed  in  the  morning,  unrefreshed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  ;  indeed,  more  tired  than  when  the  night  before  she 
sought  her  pillow. 

430,  The  causes  of  "  fidgets "  are  a  heated  state  of  the 
blood ;  an  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  prevail- 
ing at  that  particular  time. 

431,  The  treatment  of  "fidgets"  consists  of:  —  sleeping 
in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  with  either  window  or  door 
open — if  the  latter,  the  door  secured  from  intrusion  by  means 
oia  door-cbain  ;  sleeping  on  a  horsehair  mattress,  taking  care 
that  the  bed  be  not  overloaded  with  olothea  ;  a  thorongh  ab- 
lution of  the  whole  body  every  morning,  and  a  good  swilling 
with  cold  water  of  face,  neck,  chest,  arms  and  hands  every 
night ;  shnnning  hot  and  close  rooms ;  taking  plenty  of  oat- 
door  exercise  ;  living  on  a  bland,  nourishing  but  not  noh  diet ; 
avoiding  meat  suppers,  and  substituting,  iu  lieu  thereof,  either 
a  cupfal  of  arrowroot  made  with  milk,  or  of  well-boiled  oat- 
meal gruel;  eschewing  stimulants  of  all  kinds;  drinking,  for 
breakfast  and  tea,  black  tea  instead  of  coffee ;  and  taking  a 
dose  of  the  following  drops,  as  prescribed  below,  in  water : — 

■  Tba  hot-iT&ter  tiRg,  or  bottle  aa  it  ia  Bometimes  called,  is  cumponed  of 
VDlcaniaed  indla-rabbei,  ttnd  is  miide  purpoaelT  to  hold  very  hot  iratar.  The 
'bog  aii^ht  not  to  be  [uuro  thuo  halfJUled  witti  water,  as  it  vriu  then  better 
odnnt  it^IF  to  the  ulinpe  of  the  bunds.  The  wntei  must  he  hot.  hut  not  boil- 
ing not:  if  it  nhould  be  very  liot,  the  hag  ought  to  be  wmpped  iti  flanuel.  It 
li  a  moat  delightful  stomacl)  warmer  and  mmtorter,  and  should,  where  there 
ia  a  family,  be  in  every  hooae.  One  great  advoatage  of  it  is,  that  iu  a  tew 
minutes  it  Is  readj  for  ose. 
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.  .,  -  td  of  Aramouia,  eleven  ilmclmiB: 
...porinralof  tlie  liropHto  betakeu  everr  iiiglit  nt bedtime,  and  reptated 
n  the  inidiSio  of  tlie  iiiglit.  If  uecesaarj,  in  a  wlne^lasefnl  of  walor. 
IS2.  If  a  ladv,  during  the  night,  have  "the  fidgets,"  she 
'ehould  get  out  of  bed;  take  a  short  walk  up  and  dowu  the 
room ;  drink  half  a  tumblerful  of  cold  water ;  empty  her 
bladder;  turn  her  pillow,  so  as  to  have  the  cold  side  next  the 
head ;  and  then  lie  down  again ;  and  the  chttnces  are  that  she 
will  now  fall  to  sleep. 

433.  If  during  the  day  she  have  "the  fidgets,"  a  ride  in 
an  open  carriage  ;  or  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  or  in  tlie  fields ; 
or  a  little  housewifery,  will  do  her  good,  as  there  is  nothing 
like  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  ooenpation,  to  drive  away  "the 
fidgets,"  It  is  generally  those  who  have  "  nothing  to  do " 
who  have  "  the  fidgets ;  "  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  work 
for  her  daily  bread  does  not  know  what  '■  the  fidgets  "  mean. 
Here  again  we  See  the  value  of  occupation — of  having  plonty 

,         to  do  1     But  idleness  is  criminal,  aD<i  rteaerves  punishment,  aa 
it  assuredly  is,  and  always  will  be  punished  ! 

434.  Meartbum  is  a  common  and  often  a  distressing 
syraptom  of  pregnancy.  The  acid  producing  the  heartburn 
is  frequently  much  increased  by  an  overloaded  stomach.  The 
patient  labours  under  the  mistaken  notion  that,  as  she  has 
two  to  sustain,  she  requires  more  food  during  this  than  at  any 
other  time;  she  consequently  is  induced  to  take  more  than 
her  appetite  demands,  and  more  than  her  stomach  can  digest; 
hence  heartburn,  indigestion,  &o.,  are  caused,  and  her  unborn 
babe,  as  well  as  herself,  is  thereby  weakened. 

435.  An  abstemiouH  diet  ought  to  be  strictly  observed. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ^ixdity  of  the  food  ; 

I        greens,  pastry,  hot-buttei-ed  toast,  melted  butter,  and  every- 
thing that  is  rich  and  gross,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided, 

436.  Either  a  teaspoonful  of  heavy  calcined  magnesia,  or 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda — the  former  to  be 
preferred  if  there  be  constipation — should  occasionally  be 
taken   in  a  wine-glassful  of  warm  water.     If  these  do  not 

HMiicve — the  above  directions  as  to  diet  having  been  strictly 
ded  to — the  following  mixture  ought  to  be  tried  : — 
Tlie  or— aewjnicntbojiato  o(  Aniinonia,  half  a.  drachm  ; 
Bit'arbonnte  of  Soda,  it  dmchui  tiiid  a  half  ; 
Water,  eight  Diuiueti : 
lafae  B.  mlitnre.— Two  tables |ioou(ii1b  to  be  taken  twice  or  three  timea  a 
da;,  until  reliel  be  Dbtahitid. 
^naiK  is  aometiraea  given  in   heartburn,  but  as  it  produces 
coBlivencBs,  it  ongbt  not  in  such  a  case  lo  be  used. 
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437.  If  costiveness  accompany  the  heartburn,  the  heavy 
calpined  magnesia  ought,  as  above  recommended,  to  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  either  carbonate  of  soaa  or  of  the  above  mixture : 
the  dose  being  a  teaspoonful  mixed  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 
The  heavy  calcined  magnesia  is  preferable  to  the  light  carbonate 
of  magnesia, — 1%  mixes  smoother  and  better  in  the  water,  and 
is  therefore  more  pleasant  to  take :  moreover,  it  ♦is  stronger — 
twice  as  strong  as  the  light  carbonate  of  magnesia :  it  not  only 
relieves  the  heartburn,  but  acts  gently  and  pleasantly  on  the 
bowels. 

438.  Water-hrash. — A  patient,  in  early  pregnancy,  often- 
times suffers  from  water-brash ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  accom- 
panies heartburn  and  morning  sickness,  and  when  it  does,  is 
very  harassing  and  distressing.  Water-brash  consists  of  a 
constant  eructation  of  a  thin  watery  fluid  into  the  mouth — 
sometimes  in  very  large  quantities.  The  fluid  is  generally  as 
thin  and  clear  as  pump-water — putting  on,  indeed,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  water.;  occasionally  it  is  acid;  at  other 
times,  it  is  perfectly  tasteless.  Now,  this,  water-brash  fre- 
quently leaves  after  the  patient  has  quickened ;  at  other  times, 
it  continues  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  more 
especially  if  the  patient  be  dyspeptic.  The  best  remedies  for 
water-brash  are  Bragg's  Charcoal  Biscuits — one  should  be 
eaten  at  any  time  the  patient  is  suffering  from  the  flow  of 
water.  If  the  fluid  of  the  water-brash  be  acid,  then  the  mix- 
ture I  have  recommended  for  Heartburn  will  be  found  very 
serviceable  :  a  dose  of  the  mixture  should  be  taken  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  charcoal  biscuit  should  be  eaten  between  times. 

439.  Wind  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  a  frequent  reason 
why  a  pregnant  lady  cannot  sleep  at  night.  The  two  most 
frequent  causes  of  flatulence  are  (1)  the  want  of  walking  ex- 
ercise during  the  day,  and  (2)  the  eating  a  hearty  supper, 
just  before  going  to  bed,  at  night.  The  remedies  are,  of 
course,  in  each  instance,  self-evident.  It  is  folly  in  either 
case  to  give  physic,  when  avoidance  of  the  cause  is  the  oply 
right  and  proper  remedy.  How  much  physic  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  people  would  only  take  nature  and  commQp 
sense  for  their  guides ;  but  no,  they  would  rather  take  a  pUl 
— ^it  is  less  trouble ! — ^than  walk  a  mile  ;  they  would  prefer  a 
hear^  meat  supper  to  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  !  What 
extraordinary  tastes  some  persons  have !  Luxury  and  self- 
indulgence  are,  alas !  the  crying  evils  of  the  day. 

440.  Piles  are  a  common  attendant  upon  pregnancy.  They 
are  small,  soft,  spongy,  dark-red  tumours — enlarged  veins — 
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slfDot  the  sise  either  of  a  bean  or  of  a  cherry — they  are  some- 
times aB  large  aa  a  walnut— and  are  either  within  or  around 
the  fnndameiit ;  tliey  are  then,  according  to  their  situation, 
cftlled  either  internal  or  external  piles — they  may  be  either 
ilifid  or  bleeding.  If  the  latter,  blood  may  he  seen  to  esnde 
froni'them,  and  blood  wU!  come  away  every  time  tlie  jiatient 
has  a  stool ;  hence  the  patient  ou^t  to  he  an  quick  as  possible 
over  relieving  her  bowels,  and  should  not  at  snch  times  sit  one 
moment  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

441.  When  the  pile  or  piles  are  very  large,  they  sometimes, 
more  ebpeoially  when  she  lias  a  motion,  drag  down  a  portion 
of  the  bowel,  which  adds  much  to  her  auSerings.  If  the 
bowel  should  protrude,  it  ought,  by  means  of  the  patient's 
iiidex-finger,  to  be  immediately  and  carefully  returned,  taking 
care,  in  order  that  it  may  not  scratch  the  bowd,  that  the  nail 
be  cut  close. 

442.  Piles  are  very  painful  and  are  exceedingly  sore,  and 
cause  great  annoyance,  and  fi-equently  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing proper  and  judicious  treatment,  during  the  whole  period 
of  pregnancy. 

448.  A  patient  is  predisposed  to  piles  from  the  womb 
pressing  upon  the  blood-veSBcls  of  the  fundament.  They  ai'e 
excited  into  action  by  her  neglecting  to  keep  her  bowels  gently 
opened,  or  by  diarrhcea,  or  from  her  taking  too  strong  purga- 
tives, especially  pills  containing  either  aloes  or  colocynth,  or 
both. 

444.  If  the  piles  be  inflamed  and  painful,  they  ought,  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  to  be  well  fomented  three  times  a  day, 
and  for  half  an  hour  each  time,  with  hot  camomile  and  poppy- 
head  tea  ;  *  and  at  bed-tmte  a  hot  white-bread  poultice  should 
be  applied. 

445.  Evei'y  time  after  and  before  the  patient  has  a  motion, 
she  bad  better  well  anoint  the  piles  and  the  fundament  witii 
the  following  ointment : — 

Take  o[ — Camphor  (powdoreii  by  roeaiisof  ftIowdro[]B  of  Spirits  o£  Wiiie ) 
one  dradim  ; 
Prepared  Lard,  tffo  oiiiicob  ; 
Mil,  to  innliB  on  oiiitnieiit. 

446.  If  there  be  great  in-itation  and  intense  pain,  let  some 
very  hot  water  be  put  into  a  close  stool,  and  let  the  patient 
sit  over  it.     "  In  piles  attended  with  great  iiTitation  and  pain, 

•"Hike  fonr  poppy-lieads  nnrt  tniir  onuccH  of  mmomile  blows,  and  boll  the™ 
tn  tour  pintH  of  water  for  hivlf  mi  hour,  lo  iiialie  tlio  IoineDta.tlon,whicli  ehoiLid 
tlien  beatrained.  and  mitde  quite  Uot  in  iiwmteymi  whan  required. 
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much  relief  is  often  obtained  by  sitting  over  the  steam  of  hot 
water  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  immediately  apply- 
ing a  warm  bread-and-milk  poultice.  These  measures  should 
be  repeated  ^ve  or  six  times  a  day  (Greves)." — Waring* 8 
Therapeutics. 

447.  If  the  heat  be  not  great,  and  the  pain  be  not  intense, 
the  following  ointment  will  be  found  efficacious  : —        ,         . 

Take  of—Powdered  Opium,  one  scruple  ; 

Camphor  (powdered  by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  Spirits  of  Wiite)i 

half  a  drachm  ; 
Powdered  GaUs,  one  drachm  ; 
Spermaceti  Ointment,  three  drachms  : 
Mix.— The  ointment  to  be  applied  to  the  piles  three  times  a  day. 
Or  the  Compound  Gall  Ointment  (B.P. )  may,  in  the  same  manner,  be  applied. 

448.  If  the  heat  and  the  pain  be  great,  the  following  lini- 
ment will  be  found  useful : — 

Take  of-French  Brandy,  {    ^       ^  ^^  . 

Glycenne,  J  »  j^  ««*  ww«v« 

Mix.— The  liniment  to  be  frequently  applied,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
I>eucil,  to  ^e  piles,  first  shaking  the  bottle. 

449.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently  and  regularly 
opened,  either  by  taking  every  morning  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  compound  confection  of  senna,  or  by  a  dose  of  the 
following  electuary : — 

Take  of — Sublimed  Sulphur,  half  an  ounce ; 
Powdered  Ginger,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Cream  of  Tartar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Confection  of  Senna,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  Syrupy  a  sufficient  quantity  ; 
One  or  two  teaspoonfuls.to  be  taken  eany  every  morning. 

450.  An  electuary,  composed  of  chopped  figs,  raisins,  and 
senna,*  in  a  case  of  piles,  is  another  admirable  remedy  for 
opening  the  bowels ;  it  softens  the  motions,  and  is  gentle  in 
its  operation,  and  is,  moreover,  agreeable  to  take.  A  piece, 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  or  more,  may,  early  every  or  every 
other  morning,  be  eaten. 

451.  Magnesia  and  milk  of  sulphur  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  piles : — 

Take  of— Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  )  ^m  ^„«,,  ♦!,«««  j«„ «!.«««. 
Milk  of  Sulphur,  J  <>'  ®*^^  *^^  drachms : 

Mix. — To  make  nine  powders.    One  to  be  taken  early  every,  or  every  other 
morning,  mixed  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk. 

*  A  formula  for  chopped  figs,  raisins,  and  senna  will  be  found  in  one  of 
my  other  works— -4(fo2ce  to  a  Mother  on  the  Management  of  her  Children — 
under  the  head  of  the  ''  Electuary  of  Figs,  Raisins,  and  Senna." 
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462.  Remember,  in  these  cases,  it  ih  neceaHary  to  keep  the 
motions  in  a  softened  state,  as  hard  lumps  of  stool  would,  iu 
passing,  give  intense  pain. 

453.  If  the  confection  of  senna  and  the  electuary  of  figs, 
raisins,  and  senna,  and  the  other  remedies,  do  not  act  suf- 
liciently,  it  may  be  well  to  give,  onee  or  twice  a  week,  a 
teaspoonful  or  a  "dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil. 

464.  In  piles,  if  they  be  not  mucii  inflamed,  and  pro- 
vided there  be  constipation,  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  adminis- 
tered early  every  morniug  as  an  enema,  will  be  foujid  service- 
able. Care  and  gentleness  ought,  of  course,  to  be  observed  in 
introdncing  the  enema-pipe  (but  which  only  requires  ordinary 
eare),  in  order  not  to  press  unduly  on  the  surrounding  piles. 

465.  The  patient  ought  to  lie  down  frequently  in  the  day. 
She  will  derive  great  comfort  from  sitting  either  on  an  air- 
cushion  or  on  a  water^cushion  about  half-filled  with  water, 
placed  on  the  chair  ;  for  sometimes  she  is  unable  to  ait  on  an 
ordinarj'  seat. 

466.  In  piles,  the  patient  ou^ht  to  live  on  a  plain,  nourish- 
ing, simple  diet,  but  should  avoid  all  stimulants  ;  any  food  or 
bever^e  that  will  inflame  the  blood  wiO  likewise  inflame  the 
piles. 

467.  Piles  in  pr^nancy  are  frequently  troublesome,  and 
sometimes  resist  all  treatment  nntil  the  patient  is  confined, 
when  they  generally  get  well  of  thcmselvea ;  but  still  the 
remedies  recommended  above  will,  even  if  they  do  not  effect 
a  cure,  usually  afford  great  relief. 

468.  Swollen  legs  front  enlarged  veins  {varicose  veins), — 
The  veins  are  frequently  much  enlarged  and  distended,  caus- 
ing the  legs  to  be  greatly  swollen  and  very  painful,  prevent- 
ing the  patient  from  taking  proper  walking  exercise.  Swollen 
legs  are  owing  to  tiie  pressure  of  the  womb  upon  the  blood- 
vessels above.  Women  who  have  bail  large  families  are  more 
liable  than  others  to  varicose  veins.  If  a  lady  mairy  late  in 
life,  or  if  she  be  very  heavy  in  her  pregnancy — carrying  the 
child  low  down — she  is  more  likely  to  have  the  veins  to  distend. 

469.  The  beat  p!an  will  be  for  her  to  wear  an  clastic  silk 
stocking,  which  ought  to  be  made  on  purpose  for  her,  in 
order  that  it  may  properly  fit  the  leg  and  foot.  It  will  draw 
on  like  a  common  stocking.  8he  ought  to  wear  a  gauze 
stocking  next  the  skin,  and  the  elastic  stocking  over  it,  as  the 
gauae  stocking  can  then,  from  time  to  time,  be  washed,  as  can 
likewise  the  foot  and  leg.  Moreover,  the  gauze  stocking  will 
be  more  confortable  next  the  skin  than  the  elastic  stocking. 
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460.  If  the  varicose  veins  should  be  more  painful,  she  had 
better  apply  to  a  medical  man,  as  it  may  be  necessary,  in  sach 
a  case,  to  have  them  enveloped  in  mild  plasters,  and  then 
rolled. 

461.  If  the  feet  and  legs  be  cold  as  well  as  swollen,  a 
domette  bandage,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  and  eight  yards 
long,  nicely  applied  to  each  leg,  from  the  toes  to  the  Knee, 
will  be  found  a  great  comfort.  One  great  advantage  that 
domette  has  over  calico  is,  that  it  will  keep  in  its  place  for 
days,  while  calico  will  be  loose  in  an  hour  or  two. 

462.  Stretching  of  the  shin  of  the  belly  is  frequently, 
especially  in  a  first  pregnancy,  distressing,  from  the  soreness 
it  causes.  The  best  remedy  is  to  rub  the  bowels,  every  night 
and  morning,  with  warm  camphorated  oil,  and  to  ^ply  a 
broad  flannel  belt,  which  should  be  put  on  moderately  out 
xjomfortably  tight.  The  belt  ought  to  be  secured  in  its  situa- 
tion by  means  of  properly  adjusted  tapes. 

463.  If  the  akin  of  the  belly ^  from  the  violent  stretching,  be 
<yraeked^  the  patient  had  better  dress  the  part  affected,  every 
night  and  morning,  with  equal  parts  of  simple  cerate  and  of 
Inrd — lard  without  salt — well  mixed  together,  spread  on  lint ; 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  broad  band- 
age, similar  to  the  one  used  in  confinements,  and  which  is 
•described  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  {Bandage  after  Conn 
Jin£ments). 

464.  Pendulous  JSelly. — ^A  lady  sometimes,  from  being 
at  these  times  unusually  large,  suners  severely ;  so  much  so, 
that  she  cannot,  without  experiencing  great  inconvenience, 
move  about.  This,  where  a  patient  is  stout,  and  where  she 
has  had  a  large  family  of  children,  is  more  likely  to  occur, 
and  especially  if  she  have  neglected  proper  bandaging  after 
her  previous  confinements. 

465.  She  ought  in  such  a  case  to  procure,  from  a  surgical 
instrument  maker,  an  elastic  abdominal  belt,  made  purposely 
for  pendulous  bellies,  which  will,  without  undue  pressing  on 
the  belly,  be  a  support.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  belt 
made  either  to  lace  behind  or  with  straps  and  buckles,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  belly  to  its  gradually  increasing 
jBize. 

466.  If  she  be  delicate,  and  if  she  have  a  languid  circula- 
tion, she  ought,  instead  of  the  elastic  belt,  to  apply  a  broad 
flannel  belly-band,  which  should  go  twice  round  the  bowels, 
and  must  be  put  on  moderately  and  comfortably  tight. 

467.  The  patient,  before  the  approach  of  laoour^  ought  to 
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"jwrticnlar  care  to  have  the  bowels  gently  opened,  b» 
during  that  time  a  costive  state,  of  them  ereatly  increasea  hor 
soffenngs,  and  lengthens  the  jjei'iod  of  ner  labour,  I  Kay  a 
gen&e  action  is  all  that  \&  necessary  :  a  violent  one  would  do 
more  harm  than  good, 

468.  ToothacAe  is  a  freqiient  complaint  of  pregnancy ;  I 
wifllf  to  caution  my  gentle  reader  not  to  have,  during  the  time 
she  is  enceinte,  a  tooth  extracted;  misoarriage  or  premature 
labour  has  frequently  followed  the  extraction  of  a  tootji.  It 
is  necessary  that  this  advice  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the 
pain  is  aometimen  so  excruciating  as  to  cause  the  siiSeror  to 
seek,  at  all  hazards,  speedy  relief  by  exti-action.  Toothache 
is  both  worrying  and  wearying,  and  is,  to  all  sufferers,  most 
trying  to  the  patience. 

469.  If  the  tooth  be  decayed,  the  hollow  ought  to  be  filled 
with  cotton  wool,  soaked  either  in  oil  of  cloves,  or  in  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  cloves  and  of  chloroform,  and  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed  ;  or  with  what  I  have  found  an  excel- 
lent remedy,  a  little  alum  dissolved  in  cliloroforrn.*  A  bit  of 
cotton  wool  placed  in  the  ear  of  the  affected  side,  will  ofteu- 
times  relieve  the  toothache  arising  fi-om  a  decayed  tooth. 
This  simple  remedy  ought  always  to  be  tried  before  resorting 
to  more  active  treatment.  If  the  above  remedies  do  not  re- 
lieve,, soak  a  small  ball  of  cotton  wool  in  chloroform,  and 
insert  it  inside  the  ear,  and  let  it  I'emain  there  until  the  pain 
be  relieved ;  let  it  be  from  time  to  time  renewed.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  the  above  plan  in  toothache  most  efficacious, 
and  to  afford  relief  when  other  means  have  failed. 

470.  Creaaote  (spirits  of  tar)  is  sometimes  applied,  but  of 
all  remedies  it  is  the  worst  for  the  purpose.  I  have  knoivn  it, 
when  thus  used,  severely  injure  and  decay  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  teeth  :  one  case  in  particular  I  remember,  of  a  gon- 
tleman  who,  by  the  frequent  use  wf  creaaote,  for  the  relief  of 

1  toothache,  lost  the  whole  of  his  teeth !  Not  unly  so,  hut 
creasote  applied  to  a  tooth,  has  been  known  to  cause  death : 
— "  Z^Imparziale  relates  that  a  man,  aged  36,  has  lately  died 
in  the  San  Maria  Nuova  Hospital  at  Florence,  froiji  the  results 

'  of  the  application  of  creasote  to  a  carious  tooth."  The  ci-ea- 
sole  produced  inflammation  of  the  gums,  which  was  followed 
by  m or lifi cation,  and  which  in  sLvteen  days  terminated  in 

471.  If  the  teeth  be  not  decayed,  especially  if  the  stomach 
be  disordei-ed,  let  an  aperient  be  taken.     The  state  of  the 

•  Ten  gmliiB  of  jiowderod  al 
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bowels  ought  always  to  be  attended  to,  as  toothache  is  fre- 
quently relieved,  and  where  the  tooth  is  not  decayed,  cured 
by  a  dose  of  opening  medicine.  Let  the  sides  of  theiace  be 
well  fomented  with  hot  camomile  and  poppy-head  tea,  and 
let  a  piece  of  crumb  of  bread  (but  not  crumbed  bread),  be 
soaked  for  five  minutes  in  boiling  milk,  and  be  frequently 
placed  inside  the  mouth,  between  &e  cheek  and  gum ;  and  let 
a  large  hot  bread  poultice  be  applied  at  bed-time  to  the  side 
of  the  face. 

472.  If  the  above  does  not  have  the  desired  effect,  a  piece 
of  brown  paper,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  soaked  in 
brandy,  and  then  well  peppered  with  black  pepper,  should  be 
applied  outside  the  cheek,  over  the  part  affected,  and  kept  on 
for  several  hours.  It  ought  from  time  to  time  to  be  renewed. 
This  simple  and  old-fashioned  remedy  will  sometimes  afford 
great  relief.  It  is  in  these  cases  preferable  to  a  mustard  poul- 
tice, as  it  is  less  painful,  and  neither  blisters  nor  injures  the 
skin. 

473.  If  the  pepper  plaster  does  not  afford  relief,  a  ginger 
plaster  should  be  tried : — 

Take  of-Powdered  Ginger,  |  ^^  ^^  ^^^  table-spoonful; 

Water,  a  sofficient  quantity  : 
To  be  well  mixed  together,  adding  the  water  drop  by  drop  (stirring  it  the  while) 
nuttf  It  be  of  the  consistence  of  paste.    Let  it  be  applied  outsiie  the  cheek, 
and  let  it  remain  on  until  the  pam  be  relieved. 

474.  If  the  tooth  be  not  decayed,  and  if  the  pain  of  the 
face  be  more  of  a  neuralgic  (tic-douloureux)  character,  the 
following  pills  wiU  frequently  afford  great  reUef : — 

Take  of — Snlphate  Quinine,  twenty-four  grsdns  ; 

Powdered  £ztract  of  Liquorice,  six  grains  ; 
Treacle,  a  sufficient  quantity  : 
To  mAke  twelve  pills.    One  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

475.  The  teeth,  in-  pregnancy,  are  very  apt  to  decay :  I 
have  known  several  patients,  each  of  whom  has  lost  a  tooth 
with  every  child ! 

476.  Morning  sickness. — It  is  said  to  be  "  morning,"  as  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  stomach  be  disordered,  it  seldom  occurs 
"during  any  other  part  of  the  day.  Morning  sickness  may  be 
"distinguished  from  the  sickness  of  a  disordered  stomach  by 
the  former  occurring  only  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  first 
sitting  up  in  bed,  uie  patient  during  the  remainder  of  tho 
day  deling  quite  free  from  sickness,  and  generally  being 
able  to  eat  and  relish  her  food,  as  though  noting  ailed  her. 

477.  Morning  sickness  begms  ewrly  in  the  morning,  with 
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a  of  Hansen,  and  a^  sood  hs  she  riseH  from  bed  gbij 
feels  sick  and  retches ;  and  sometiniea,  bnt  not  always,  vomits 
a  little  soar,  watery,  glairy  fluid  ;  and  occasioaaUy,  if  she 
have  eaten  the  night  previously  heartily  at  supper,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected.  She  then  feels  all 
right  BgaJn,  and  Ig  nsually  ]'eady  fcr  her  breakfast,  whiuh  s)ie 
eats  with  her  usual  relish.  Many  ladies  have  better  appe- 
tites during  pregnjmcy  than  at  any  other   period  of  their 

478.  The  sickness  of  a  disordered  stomach  unaccompanied 
with  pregnancy  may  be  distinguished  from  morning  sickness 
by  the  former  continuing  during  the  whole  day,  by  the  appe- 
tite remaining  bad  after  the  morning  haa  passed,  by  a  lus- 
agreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  by  the  tongne  being  gener- 
ally furred.  Moreover,  in  such  a  case  there  is  usually  much 
Satulence.    The  patient  not  only  feek  but  looks  bilious. 

479.  If  the  stomach  be  disordered  during  pregnancy, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  complication  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  morning  sickness  may  become  both  day  and  night  sick- 
neaa. .  Pi-oper  means  ought  then  to  be  employed  to  rectify 
the  disordered  stomach,  aiid  liie  paitieut  will  soon  have  only 
the  morning  sickness  to  contend  against ;  which  latter,  after 
she  has  quickened,  will  generally  leave  of  its  own  accord. 

480.  Morning  slcloiesa  is  fi-equently  a  distreeaing,  although 
not  a  dnngeroua  coniplaint.  It  ta  only  distressing  while  it 
lasts,  for  after  the  stomach  is  unloaded,  the  appetite  generally 
returns,  and  the  patient  usually  feels,  until  the  nest  morning, 
quite  well  again,  when  she  iias  to  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess as  before.  It  occurs  both  in  the  early  and  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy ;  more  especially  during  the  foimer,  up 
t«  the  period  of  quickening,  at  %ohich  time  it  usually  ceases. 
Morning  sickness  is  frequently  the  ^rst  harbinger  of  preg- 
nancy, and  is  lookejl  upon  by  many  ladies  who  have  had  chil- 
di'en  as  a  sure  and  certain  sign.  Morning  sickness  does  not 
always  occur  in  pregnancy;  some  womeu,  at  such  times,  are 
neither  sick  nor  soiry. 

,  481.  A  good  way  to  relieve  it  is  by  taking,  lie/ore  risinff  hi 
the  morning,  a  cup  of  strong  eoSee.  If  this  should  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  she  oug^t  to  tryan  effervescing  draught : — 

Take  of — Blcarbouate  o(  PoCiish,  one  drachm  and  a  half  ; 
Water,  eight  ounces  : 
S  laEjlB-ipoolifnlB  of  this  inixlnie  to  be  taken  With  one  o(  iBinon-JiilCe 
"~~1  hour,  whilst  eftccvesdiig,  luitil  roliel  he  olitftined. 

.  A  glass  of  champagne,  taken  the  over-night,  I  have 
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sometimes  tound  to  be  the  best  remedy,  and,  if  it  have  the 
desired  effect,  it  certainly  is  the  most  agreeable.  I  hav« 
known,  too,  cider,  where  other  things  have  failed,  to  succeed 
in  abating  morning-sickness. 

483.  Sometimes,  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  stomach 
be  brought  up,  she  had  better,  when  such  be  the  case,  drink 
plentifully  of  warm  water,  in  order  to  encourage  free  vomit- 
ing. Such  a  plan,  of  ciourse,  is  only  advisable  when  the 
morning  sickness  is  obstinate^  and  when  the  treatment  rec- 
ommended above  has  failed  to  afford  relief. 

484.  The  morning  sickness,  during  the  early  months,  is 
caused  by  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and  the  womb ; 
and  during  the  latter  months  by  pressure  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  womb  against  the  stomach.  As  we  cannot  remove 
the  sympathy  and  the  pressure,  we  cannot  always  relieve  the 
sickness ;  the  patient,  therefore,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  bear 
with  the  annoyance. 

485.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  gently  opened,  eithei 
by  a  dose  of  electuary  of  figs,  raisins,  and  senna,  or  by  a 
Seidlitz  powder  taken  early  in  the  morning,  or  by  one  or 
two  compound-rhubarb  pills  at  bed-time,  or  by  the  lollowiiig 
mixture : — 

Take  of — Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  two  drachms  ; 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  one  ounce  ; 
Peppermint  water,  seven  ounces  : 
A  wine-glassful  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  early  in  the  moming,  occa- 
sionally, first  shaking  the  bottle. 

486.  Great  attention  ought  in  such  a  case  to  be  paid  to 
the  diet ;  it  should  be  moderate  in  quantity,  and  simple  in 
quality.  Rich  dishes,  highly  seasoned  soups,  and  melted  but- 
ter, must  be  avoided,  l^arty  meat  suppers  ought  not  on  any 
account  to  be  allowed.  There  is  nothing  better,  if  anything: 
be  taken  at  night,  than  either  a  tea-cupful  of  nicely-made  and 
well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel,  or  of  arrowroot,  or  of  Arabica 
Revalenta.  Any  of  the  above  may  be  made  either  with 
water,  or  with  new  milk,  or  with  cream  and  water. 

487.  It  is  an  old  saying,  and,  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  a  true 
one,  *'  that  sick  pregnancies  are  safe,*'  more  especially  if  the 
sickness  leaves,  which  it  generally  does,  after  she  has  quick- 
ened. The  above  remarks,  of  course,  do  not  include  obsti- 
nate, inveterate  vonaiting,  occasionally  occurring  in  the  latter 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  which  not  only  takes ,  place  in  the 
moming,  but  during  the  whole  of  the  day  and  of  t})e  night, 
snd  iot  TTeeks  together,  sometimes,  bringing  a  patient  to  the 
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brink  of  the  grave.  Such  a  ease,  fortunately,  ia  extremely 
rare,  Anothec  old  and  generally  true  saying  is,  "  that  fe- 
males who  have  sick  pregnancies  seldom  miscarry."  There 
is  another  consolation  for  those  who  suffer  from  morning  sick- 
nesBi  frtan  heartburn,  and  the  nnmerous  other  diacomfoi'ta 
of  pregnancy,  namely,  they  frequently  have  kinder  labours, 
more  lively  children,  and  more  comfortable  "gettings  about " 
tban  thoee  who,  at  such  times,  do  not  at  all  sufier.  Compon- 
BstioD  here,  as  in  almost  everything  else  in  this  world,  is 
found  to  prevail. 

488.  Means  to  /larden  the  nipples. — A  mother,  especially 
with  ber  first  child,  sometimes  suffers  severely  from  sore 
nipples.  Such  snffering  may  frequently  be  prevented,  if,  for 
BIS  weeks  or  two  months  before  her  confinement,  she  were  to 
bathe  her  nipples,  every  night  and  morning,  for  five  minutes 
each  time,  either  with  eate  rfe  C'oloffne,  or  with  brandy  and 
water,  equal  parts  of  each.  The  better  plan  will  be  to  have 
the  braudy  and  water  in  a  small  bottle  ready  for  nae,  and 
putting  a  little  each  time  into  a  tea-cup,  using  it  fresh  and 
fresh.  A  soft  piece  of  fine  old  linen  r^  should  be  used  for 
tlie  purpose  of  bathing.    All  pressure  ought  to  be  taken  from 


the  nijiplea;  if  the  stays,  therefore,  unduly  press  them,  either 
let  them  he  enlarged,  or  let  them  be  entirehf  removed.  The 
nipples  themselves  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  soft  linen  rag. 


as  the  friction  of  a  flnnnel  vest  would  be  apt  to  irrit.ite  them. 
Let  me  recommend  every  pregnant  lady,  more  especially  in  a 
first  pregnancy.,  to  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above  jilans  to  harden  the  nipples ;  it  might  avert  much 
misery,  as  sora  nipples  are  painful  and  distressing ;  and  pre- 
Tention  at  all  times  is  better  than  cure. 

489.  The  breaaU  are,  at  times,  daring  pregnancy,  much 
awoUen  and  very  painful ;  and,  now  and  then,  they  cause  the 
patient  great  uneasiness,  as  she  fancies  that  she  is  going  to 
have  either  some  dreadful  tumour  or  a  gathering  of  the 
Ijpsom.  There  need,  in  such  a  case,  be  no  apprehension. 
The  swelling  and  the  pain  are  thtt  consequence)]  of  the  preg- 
nancy, and  will  in  dne  time  subside  witnont  any  unpleasant 
result.  The  fact  is,  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
breasts;  tbey  are  developing  themselves,  and  are  preparing 
for  the  important  functions  they  will,  the  moment  the  labour 
18  completed  have  to  perform. 

490.  Treatment. — She  cannot  do  better  than,  every  night 
and  morning,  to  well  rub  them  with  equal  parts  of  eau  de 
Cologne  and  of  olive  oil,  and  to  wear  a  piece  of  new  flannel 
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over  them  ;  taking  care  to  cover  the  nipples  with  soft  linen, 
as  the  friction  of  the  flannel  may  irritate  them.  The  liniment 
encourages  a  little  milky  fluid  to  ooze  out  of  the  nipple,  which 
will  afford  relief. 

491.  If  stays  be  woiii,  the  patient  should  wear  them  slack, 
in  order  to  allow  the  bosoms  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
themselves.  The  bones  of  the  stays  ought  all  to  be  removed, 
or  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 

492.  Bowd  complaints,  during  pregnancy,  are  not  unfre- 
quent.  A  dose  either  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  of  castor 
oO,  are  the  best  remedies,  and  are  generally,  in  the  way  of 
medicine,  all  that  is  necessary. 

493.  The  diet  at  such  times  ought  to  be  simple,  small  in 
quantity,  and  nourishing.  Farinaceous  food,  such  as  rice, 
tapioca,  sago,  Brown  and  Poison's  Com  Flour,  and  arrow- 
root, are  particularly  beneficial.  Green  vegetables  and  fruits, 
especially  stone-fruits  and  uncooked  fruits,  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

494.  The  surface  of  the  body — ^the  bowels  and  feet  par- 
ticularly— ought  to  be  kept  warm.  K  a  lady  suffer  habitually 
from  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  let  her,  by  all  means,  wear  a 
flannel  vest  next  the  skin, 

495.  The  bladder. — The  patient  during  pregnancy  is  liable 
to  various  affections  of  the  bladder.  There  is  sometimes 
a  sluggishness  of  that  organ,  and  she  has  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  make  water.  There  is,  at  another  time,  a  great 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  she  is  constantly  wanting  to 
pass  urine;  while,  in  a  third  case,  more  especially  towards 
the  latter  period  of  the  time,  she  can  scarcely  hold  her 
water  at  all, — the  slightest  bodily  exertion,  such  as  walking, 
stooping,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c.,  causing  it  to  come  away 
involuntarily ;  and  even  in  some  cases,  where  she  is  perfectly 
still,  it  dribbles  away  without  her  having  any  power  to  prevent 
its  doing  so. 

496.  A  sluggish  state  of  the  bladder  is  best  remedied  by 
gentle  exercise,  and  by  the  patient  attempting,  whetheit  she 
want  or  not,  to  make  water  at  least  every  four  hours. 

497.  Irritability   of  the   bladder. — The    patient    ought, 

during  the  day,  to  drink  freely  of  the  following  beverage : — 

Take  of-— Best  Guqi  Arabic,  <mi6  oiinoe; 
Pearl  Barley,  one  ounce; 
Water,  one  pint  and  a  half : 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  ^en  strain,  and  sweeten  either  with  sugar- 
candy  or  witii  lump-sugar. 

49S,  The  bowels  ought  to  be  gently  opened  with  smcUl 
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-6oses  of  castor  oil.  The  patient  must  abetain  from  beer,  wine, 
or  BplritG,  and  should  live  011  a  mild,  bland,  noui-ishiug  diet. 
499.  Where  the  patient  cannot  hold  her  loaiej*,  there  19  not 
a  great  deal  to  be  done,  as  the  pregnant  womb  by  pressing 
on  the  bladder  prevents  much  present  relief.  The  comfort  is, 
aa  aoon  as  the  labour  ia  over,  it  will  cure  itself.  She  ought 
frequently  in  the  day  to  lie  down  either  on  a  boi-se-haii-  mat- 
tress or  on  a  couch.  She  should  drink  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  liquid,  and  if  she  have  a  cough  (for  a  cough 
gi-eatly  increases  this  inability  to  hold  the  water)  she  ought 
to  take  the  following  n  ' 


Takeot— Compoiniii  TinrtDre  of  Omnnhor,  half  hq  onnM; 
Cojupudud  SpiritB  uf  Lnveuder,  tail  a  dnchm; 
Oxjinalol  Squilla,  sis  draulima; 
Water,  six  oimnea  anil  a  half: 
Two  table-epoonfoia  ulChiB  mixture  to  ba  taken  tbree  timeaa  day. 

500.  Fainting. — A  delicate  woman,  when  she  is  enceinte, 
IS  apt  either  to  feel  faint  or  to  aetually  faint  away.  When  it 
is  considered  the  enormous  changes  that,  during  pregnancy, 
lake  place,  and  the  gi-eat  pressure  there  ia  upon  the  nerves 
and  the  blood-vesaela,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  she  should 
do  so.  There  is  one  consolation,  that  although  fainting  at 
such  times  ia  disagreeable,  it  is  not  at  all  dangerous,  unless 
the  patient  be  reaffy  labouring  under  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

501.  Treatment. — ^If  the  [latient  fee!  faint,  she  ought  im- 
mediately to  lie  down  flat  upon  her  back,  without  a  pillow 
under  her  head ;  that  is  to  say,  her  head  should  be  on  a  level 
with  her  body.  The  stays  and  any  tight  articles  of  di-eas — if 
ehe  have  been  foolish  enough  to  wear  either  tight  stays  or 
tight  clothes — ought  to  be  loosened  ;  the  windows  should  be 
thrown  wide  open  ;  water  ought  to  be  sprinkled  on  her  face ; 
and  sal-volatile — a  teaspoonfiu  in  a  wine-glassfal  of  water,  or 
aglassof  wine,  ought  to  be  administered.  SmeUing-salts  innsl 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils.  Tlie  attendants^there  should  only 
be  one  or  two  present — should  not  crowd  around  her,  as  shV 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  breathe. 

602.  She  must,  in  the  intervals,  live  on  a  good,  light, 
generous  diet.  She  should  keep  early  hours,  and  ought  to 
sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment.  The  following  strength- 
ening medicine  will  be  found  serviceable  : — 

Take  of— Sulphate  of  Quinins,  twelve  erauiE  ; 

Diluted  Siiliibiirii^  Add  lialfa  drocbm  ; 


^^^^^      Take  of— Si 


SjTOp  Of  Orange-peel,  iialf  a 
Water,  seven  ounues  mid.n  hau  ; 
-lUfulB  p[  tbe  mixture  to  be  takeu  tbiM!litpaft&&sf . 
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If  she  be  delicate,  a  change  either  to  the  country,  or,  if  the 
railway  journey  be  not  very  long,  to  the  coast,  will  be  desir- 
able. 

503.  A  nervous  patient  during  this  period  is  subject  to 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  palpitation,  provided  it  occur 
only  during  pregnancy,  is  not  dangerous  ;  it  need  not  there- 
fore cause  alarm.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
pregnant  womb  upon  the  large  blood-vessels,  which  induces  a 
temporary  derangement  of  the  heart's  action.  This  palpita- 
tion is  generally  worse  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  lying^ 
down.  There  is,  at  these  times,  from  the  position,  greater 
pressure  on  the  blood-vessels.  Moreover,  when  she  is  lying 
down,  the  midriff,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  size  of  the 
belly,  is  pressed  upwards,  and  hence  the  heart  has  not  its  ac- 
customed room  to  work  in,  and  palpitation  is  in  consequence 
the  result. 

604.  The  best  remedies  will  be  either  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  sal- 
volatile  in  a  wine-glassful  of  camphor  mixture,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  lavender  and  of  sal-volatile  : — 

Take  of — Componud  Spirits  of  Lavender,  one  diachm; 
Sal- volatile,  eleven  drachms: 
Mix. — A  teaspoonful  of  the  drops  to  be  taken  occasionally  in  a  wine-glassful 
of  water. 

505.  These  medicines  ought  to  lie  on  a  table  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be 
administered  at  once.  Brandy  is  in  these  cases  sometimes 
given,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  to  administer  every  time 
there  is  a  palpitation  ;  while  the  lavender  and  the  sal-volatile 
are  perfectly  safe  medicines,  and  can  never  do  the  slightest 
harm. 

506.  Mental  emotion,  fatigue,  late  hours,  and  close  rooms 
ought  to  be  guarded  against.  Gentle  out-door  exercise,  and 
cheerful  but  not  boisterous  company,  are  desirable. 

507.  Cramps  of  the  legs  and  of  the  thighs  during  the  latter 
period,  and  especially  at  night,  are  apt  to  attend  pregnancy, 
and  are  caused  by  the  womb  pressing  upon  the  nerves  which 
extend  to  the  lower  extremities.  Treatment, — Tightly  tie  a 
handkerchief  folded  like  a  neckerchief  round  the  limb  a  little 
above  the  part  affected,  and  let  it  remain  on  for  a  few  minutes. 
Friction  by  means  of  the  hand  either  with  opodeldoc  or  with 
laudanum  {taking  care  not  to  drink  it  by  mistake)  will  also 
firive  relief.     Cramp  sometimes  attacks  either  the  bowels  or 

e  back  of  a  pregnant  woman  ;  when  such  be  the  case,  let  a 
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bflgof.liot  salt,  or  a  vulcanised  iudia-rubber  hot- water  bag, 
or  a.  tin  Btomach-warmer,  filled  with  hot  wftter,  and  covered 
with  flanae],  or  a  atone  bottle  containing  hot  water,  wrapped 
in  flannel,  be  applied  over  tlje  part  affected ;  and  let  either  a 
Btone  bottle  of  hot  water  or  a  hot  brick,  which  should  be 
encased  in  flannel,  be  placed  to  the  Bolea  of  the  feet.'  If  the 
cramp  of  the  boivels,  of  the  back,  or  of  the  thiglis  be  very 
severe,  the  following  mixture  will  be  serviceable  ; — 

Take  of— Compnund  Tinetlire  of  Camphor,  one  onnce  ; 
Dill  Wnter,  five  oiiuces  ; 
A  wiiie-gl&BBful  of  tliia  mixture  to  be  IilUgii  at  bed-time  oceaaiooall;,  and 
to  bo  repeated,  M  necesBary,  in  foot  lioiirs. 

508.  "  The  whites"  during  pregnancy,  especially  during 
the  latter  laontha,  and  particularly  if  the  lady  have  had  many 
children,  are  frequently  troubleKome,  and  are,  in  a  nieasure, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  womb  on  the  parts  below  cauB- 
ing  irritation.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  obviate  such  pres- 
sure, is  for  the  patient  to  lie  down  a  great  part  of  each  day 
either  on  a  bed  or  on  a  sofa.  She  ought  to  retire  early  to 
rest ;  she  should  sleep  on  a  horsehair  mattress  and  in  a  well- 
ventilated  apartment,  and  she  must  not  overload  her  bed  with 
clothes.  A  thick  lieavy  quilt  at  these  times,  and  indeed  at  all 
times,  is  pai'ticularly  objectionable  j  the 'perspiration  cannot 
pass  readily  through  it  as  through  blankets,  and  thus  she  is 
weakened.  She  ought  to  live  un  plain,  wholesome,  nourish- 
ing food;  but  she  must  abstain  from  beer  and  wine  and 
spirits.  The  bowels  ought  to  be  gently  opened  by  means  of 
s  Seidlitz  powder,  which  should  occasionally  be  taken  early 
in  the  morning. 

509.  The  best  a|)p!ication  will  be,  to  bathe  the  parts  with 
warm  fidler's  earth  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  ahandful 
of  powdered  fuller's  earth  to  half  a  wash  hand-basinful  of 
warm  water;  and  the  internal  parts  ought,  night  and  morn- 
ing, to  be  bathed  with  it.  If  the  fuller's  earth  should  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  an  alum  injection  *  ought,  every 
night  and  morning,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  vaginal 
syringe,  to  be  syringed  up  the  parts ;  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
Bolutiou  of  diacetate  of  lead  should  be  added  to  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  lukewarm  water,  and  be  nsed  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  alum  injection. 

510.  Cleanliness,  in  these  cases,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.      Indeed,  evt;ry  woman,   either  married  or  single, 

A  quarter  of  »  plot  of 
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ought,  unless  special  circumstances  forbid,  to  use  either  the 
bidet  or  a  sitz-bath.  If  she  have  not  the  "  whites,"  or  if  she 
have  them  only  slightly,  cold^  quite  cold,  water  is  preferable 
to  tepid.  I  should  advise,  then,  every  lady,  both  married  and 
single,  whether  she  have  the  "  whites  "  or  not,  a  regular  sitJB- 
bath  e^&ry  morning  (except  during  her  "  monthly,  periods  ") 
— that  is  to  say,  I  should  recommend  her  to  sit  every  morn- 
ing in  the  water  (in  cold  water)  for  a  few  seconds,  or  whilst 
she  can  count  a  hundred ;  throwing  the  while  eitlier  a  small 
blanket  or  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  but  having  no  other 
clothing  on  except  slippers  on  her  feet.  She  should,  for  the 
first  few  mornings,  make  the  water  lukewarm;  but  the 
sooner  she  can  use  it  cold — quite  cold — the  more,  good  it  will 
do  her.  If  the  above  plan  were  more  generally  followed, 
women  of  all  classes  and  ages  would  derive  immense  benefit 
from  its  adoption,  and  many  serious  diseases  would  be 
warded  off.  Besides,  the  use  of  the  sitz-bath,  after  a  time,, 
would  be  a  great  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

511.  Where  a  lady  suffers  severely  from  the  "whites,"' 
she  ought  to  visit  the  coast.  There  is  nothing  in  such  cases 
that  generally  affords  so  much  relief  as  the  bracing  effects  of 
sea-air.  If  she  be  pregnant  she  ought  not  to  bathe  in  the  sea^ 
but  should,  every  night  and  morning,  bathe  the  external  parts 
with  searwater. 

512.  When  the  patient  has  been  much  weakened  by  the 
"  whites,"  she  will  derive  benefit  from  a  quinine  mixture  (see 
a  previous  paragraph) — a  dose  of  which  ought  to  be  taken, 
twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

513.  Irritation  and  itching  of  the  external  parts, — 
This  is  a  most  troublesome  affection,  and  may  occur  at  any^ 
time,  but  more  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
pregnancy ;  and,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  a  lady  is  too  delicate 
and  too  sensitive  to  consult  a  medical  man  about,  I  think  it 
well  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  her  relief.  The  misery  it 
entails,  if  not  relieved,  is  almost  past  endurance. 

514.  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  let  her  diet  be  simple 
and  nourishing ;  let  her  avoid  stimulants  of  all  kinds.  In  the 
next  place,  and  this  is  a  most  important  item  of  treatment^ 
let  her  use  a  tepid  salt-and-water  sitz-bath.  The  way  to 
prepare  the  bath  is  to  put  a  large  handful  of  table-salt  inta 
the  sitz-bath,  then  to  add  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches,  and  sufficient  hot  water  to  make  the  water  tepid^ 
or  lukewarm.    The   patient  must  sit  in  the  bath ;  her  slip- 

pered  feet  being,  of  course,  out  of  the  water,  and  on  the 
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grtnnd,  aTj3  either  11  woollen  ah.iwl  or  a  sttiall  blanket  being 
thrown  over  her  shoulders — wbith  shawl  or  blanket  ought  to 
be  the  only  uoveriug  she  has  on  the  while.  She  should  re- 
main onlv  for  a  few  seoouds,  or  while  she  can  count,  in  the 
winter,  fifty,  or  in  the  Bummer,  a  hundred,  in  the  bath.  Pa- 
tienta  generally  derive  great  comfort  and  benefit  from  these 
salt-and-water  sitz-baths. 

515.  If  the  itching,  during  the   day-time,  continue,  the 
following  lotion  ought  to  be  used  : — 

Take  ol— Sol  ntioii  of  D 
^^^^  RecliHed  Siiii 

^^^■>  Dlstill«d  WntL., , 

^^^H|^&ke  8  lotion.— Tliepiirla  affected  to  be  bathed  tliiee  or  tour  times  a 
^^^^^H(y  with  the  lotion.  Or  tttc  [lartx  trmy  be  bathed  two  or  three  timeB  a 
^^^^■n^  »id]  eqiiAl  iiurte  of  vise^r  and  of  «at«r. 

^^^^16.  The  external  parts,  and  the  passage  to  the  womb 
(tiie  vagina),  in  these  cases,  are  not  only  irritiMe  and  itch- 
ing, but  are  sometimes  hot  and  inflamed,  and  are  covered 
either  with  smaU  pimples,  or  with  a  whitish  exudation  of  the 
nature  of  aphtha  (thrush),  somewhat  similar  to  the  thrush  on 
the  month  of  an  infant;  then,  the  addition  of  glycerine  to 
£he  lotion  is  a  great  im|>rovement,  and  usually  gives  immen 
^^''--'      Either  of  the  following  is  a  good  lotion  for  the  pi 


it  drachiDB  ; 


le  drachm  ; 


1  Take  of— Biborale  of  Sod; 

Glycerine,  five  ounces  ; 
Distilled  Wairr,  ton  uuiices  : 
To  make  a  lotion.—Tlie  pnit  alTecled  to  he  bathed  f 
the  lotion,  fiiet  eliukiog  the  bottle. 

Or, 

I~  '  e  of — Solution  ofDJacetate  of  Lead.  I  _, ,, 
Efli^Ufled  apiritfl  o£  Wine,          \  "'  ^'"''' 
Glycerine,  five  ounce)* ; 
Ibwe  Water,  teii  oimuea  and  a  halt : 
e  a  lotioD." To  be  useil  in  tlie  same  maimer  as  the  preceding 
: 
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j^  a  prematura  ej-pnleion  of  the  child  occur  before 

Um  end  of  the  seventh  month,  it  ia  called  either  a  miacarriaffe 
or  an  abortion  ;  if  between  the  seventh  month  and  before  the 

JUill  period  of  nine  months,  a  premature  labour. 
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518.  A  premature  labour^  in  the  graphic  language  of  the 
Bible,  is  called  "  an  untimely  birth,"  and  "  untimely  "  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  it  truly  is !  "  Untimely  "  for  nlother ;  "  un- 
timely "  for  doctor ;  "  untimely  "  for  monthly  nurse ;  "  un- 
timely" for  all  preconcerted  arrangements ;  "untimely"  for 
child,  causing  him  "  untimely  "  death.  A  more  expressiye 
word  for  the  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  find. 

619.  There  is  a  proneness  for  a  young  wife  to  miscarry, 
and  woe  betide  her  if  she  once  establish  the  hahit !  for  it, 
unfortunately,  often  becomes  a  habit.  A  miscarriage  is  a 
serious  calamity,  and  should  be  considered  in  that -light;  not 
only  to  the  mother  herself,  whose  constitution  frequent  mis- 
carriages might  seriously  injure,  and  eventually  ruin ;  but  it 
might  rob  the  wife  of  one  of  her  greatest  earthly  privileges, 
the  inestimable  pleasure  and  delight  of  being  a  mother,    . 

520.  Now,  as  a  miscarriage  may  generally  be  prevented, 
it  behoves  a  wife  to  look  well  into  the  matter,  and  to  study 
the  subject  thoroughly  for  herself,  in  order  to  guard  against 
her  first  miscarriage ;  for  the  first  miscarriage  is  the  one  that 
frequently  leads  to  a  series.  How  necessary  it  is  that  the 
above  important  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind !  How;  much 
misery  might  be  averted ;  as  then  means  would,  by  avoiding 
the  usual  causes,  be  taken  to  ward  off  such  an  awful  calamity. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  miscar- 
riages may  be. prevented. 

521.  Hence  the  importance  of  2k  popular  work  of  this  kind, 
— ^to  point  out  dangers,  to  give  judicious  advice,  that  a  wife 
may  read,  ponder  over,  and  "  inwardly  digest,"  and  that  she 
may  see  the  folly  of  the  present  practices  that  wives — young 
wives  especially — usually  indulge  in,  and  thus  that  she  may 
avoid  the  rocks  they  split  on,  which  make  a  shipwreck  of 
their  most  cherished  hopes  and  treasures !  How,  unless  a 
wife  be  taught,  can  she  gain  such  information  ?  That  she 
can  knew  it  intuitively  is  utterly  impossible !  She  can  only 
know  it  from  her  doctor,  and  from  him  she  does  not  often 
like  to  ask  such  questions.  She  must,  therefore,  by  a  popular 
work  of  this  kind  be  enlightened,  or  loss  of  life  to  her  unborn 
babe,  and  broken  health  to  herself,  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  penalties  of  her  ignorance.  It  is  utter  folly  to  say  that 
all  such  matters  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  doctor, — ^the 
mischief  is  usually  done  before  he  is  consulted  :  besides,  she 
herself  is  the  right  person  to  understand  it,  as  she  herself  is 
the  one  to  prevent  it,  and  the  one,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  to 

suffer.     How  many  a  broken  constitvition  and  an  untimely 
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find'hove  resulted  from  tbe  waut  of  suuli  knowledge  as  iaoon- 
talned  in  tbia  book!  It  is  pei'feutly  ridiculoiis  to  assert  that 
a  doctor  can,  in  a  few  rainutes'  consultation,  thoroughly  in- 
form, a  pregnant  female  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  her  to 
know  for  the  prevention  of  a  miscarriage. 

522.  Let  it  then  be  thoroughly  underatood, — first,  that  a 
raiscan'iage  is  very  weakening — more  weakening  than  ^^ 
laboar ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  a  Uidy  have  once  miscarried, 
ehe  i»  more  likely  to  miHcarry  ii^ain  and  again,  until,  at  length, 
her  constitution  be  broken,  and  the  chances  of  her  having  a 
ahild  become  small  indeed !  Woe  betide  such  an  one  if  she 
become  the  victim  of  such  a  habit ! 

523,  Causes. — A  slight  cause  will  frequently  occasion  the 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother,  and  the  consequent 
death  and  expulsion  of  the  fretiis ;  hence  the  readiness  with 
which  a  lady  sometimes  misoaiTies.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  a  youno;  wife  mlsciirrying : — Taking 
longi  walks ;  riding  on  horeebacK,  or  over  rough  roads  in  a 
carriage;  a /owp  railway  journey ;  over-exerting  herself,  and 
sitting  up  late  at  night ;  too  fi'equent  sexual  intercourse. 
Her  mind  just  after  marrii^e  is  oftculiniea  too  much  excited 
by  large  pai-ties,  by  balls,  and  concerte.  The  following  are, 
moreover,  frequent  causes  of  a  miscarriage  : — Falls ;  all 
violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  giassiou,  fright,  <ko. ;  fatigne; 
oreF-reaciiing ;  sudden  shocks  ;  taking  a  wrong  step  either  in 
ascending  or  in  descending  stairs;  failing  down  stall's;  lift- 
lag  heavy  weights  ;  violent  drastic  purgatives  ;  calomel ;  ob- 
atinate  constipation  ;  debility  of  constitution ;  consumptii-e 
habit  of  body ;  fashionable  amasementa ;  dancing ;  late  hours ; 
tight  lacing;  indeed,  anvthing  and  everything  that  injuri- 
onsly  affects  citber  the  mind  or  the  body. 

5^.  I  have  enumerated  above,  that  taking  a  long  railway 
journey  ia  one  cause  of  a  miacarriage.  It  cei-tainly  isa  caUKi), 
and  H  frequent  cause  of  a  miauavriuge.  It  is  dangerous,  until 
she  have  quickened,  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  take  a  lon'j 
miiway  journey,  aa  it  might  bring  on  u  miscarriage.  It  is 
also  attetided  with  groat  risk  for  a  lady  who  is  enceinte,  two 
or  three  months  before  she  expects  her  confinement,  to  under- 
take a  Iwiff  ionrney  by  rail,  as  it  might  induce  a  premature 
labour,  which  often  comes  on  at  about  the'  seventh  month. 
This  advice,  of  oourfie,  holds  good  with  tenfold  foreo  if  a  lady 
be  prone  to  miscarry,  or  to  bring  forth  a  child  prematurely ; 
indeed,  a  lady  predisposed  either  to  miscarry,  or  to  bring 
forth  prematurely,  ought  not,  during  any  period  of  /ict  praq- 
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nancy ^  to  take  a  long  railway  journey,  as  it  might  be  attend^ 
with  disastrous  consequences. 

525.  The  old  maxim  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  care  '* 
is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  miscarnage.  Let  me,  th^ 
appeal  strongly  to  my  fair  reader  to  do  all  that  she  canj  by 
avoiding  the  usual  causes  of  a  miscarriage  which  I  have  above 
enumerated,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  A  miscarriage 
is  no  trifling  matter ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  grievous  accidents 
ihat  can  occur  to  a  wife,  and  is  truly  a  catastrophe. 

526.  Threatening  or  warning  symptoms  of  a  miscaar^ 
rlage. — A  lady  about  to  miscarry  usually,  for  one  or  two 
days,  experiences  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  of  debility,  of  malaisey 
and  depression  of  spirits  ;  she  feels  as  though  she  were  going 
to  be  taken  "  poorly  ;  "  she  complains  of  weakness  and  of  un- 
easiness about  the  loins,  the  hips,  the  thighs,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly.  This  is  an  important  stage  of  the  case, 
and  one  in  which  a  judicious  medical  man  may,  almost  to  a 
certainty,  be  able  to  stave  off  a  miscarriage. 

527.  JHore  serious^  but  still  only  threatening  symptoms 
of  a  miscarriage, — If  the  above  symptoms  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  unchecked  and  untended,  she  will,  after  a  day  or 
two,  have  a  slight  show  of  blood ;  this  show  may  soon  in- 
crease to  a  flooding,  which  will  shortly  become  clotted.  Then^ 
perhaps,  she  begins  for  the  first  time  to  dread  a  miscarriage ! 
There  mav  at  thfe  time  be  but  little  pain,  and  the  miscarriage 
mighty  with  judicious  treatment,  be  even  now  warded  off. 
At  all  events,  if  the  miscarriage  cannot  be  prevented,  the  ill 
effects  to  her  constitution  may,  with  care,  be  palliated,  and 
means  m^  be  used  to  prevent  a  future  miscarriagp. 

528.  iJecided  symptoms  of  a  miscarriage,— Li  the  mis- 
carriage be  still  proceeding,  a  new  train  of  symptoms  develop 
themselves :  pains  begin  to  come  on,  at  first  slight,  irregular, 
and  of  a  "  grinding  "  nature,  but  which  soon  become  more 
severe,  regular,  and  "bearing  down."  Indeed,  the  case  is 
now  a  labour  in  miniature ;  it  becomes  le  commencement  de 
la  Jin  /  tbe  patient  is  sure  to  miscarry,  as  the  child  is  now 
dead,  and  separated  from  its  connection  with  the  mother. 

529.  There  are  two  stages  of  miscarriage — (1),  the  sepor 
ration  of  the  ovum  from  the  w^omb  ;  and  (2),  the  escpulsion  of 
the  ovum  from  the  womb  :  the  former,  from  the  rupture  of 
vessels,  is  necessarily  attended  with  more  or  less  of  flooding ; 
the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  flooding,  from  the  contraction 
of  the  womb,  with  more  or  less  of  pain.  Now,  if  there  be 
separation,  there  must  follow  expulsion,  as  Nature  is  doing  all 
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^e  CAD  to  get  rid  of  the  separated  ovum,  which  hno  now  be- 
come &  foreign  bod^  ;  and  if  there  be  ejcpulaion,  tliere  must, 
of  necessity,  be  pain,  aa  fontraction  of  the  womb  invariably 
«an«aB  pain  ;  hence,  there  is,  m  every  miacarriage,  more  or 
lees  of  flooding  and  of  pain  ;  indeed,  you  cannot  have  a  mis- 
oarriage  without  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

5S0.  A  sudden  freedom,  in  a  iniecarriage,  from  flooding 
and  from  pain,  often  ttells  of  the  escape  of  the  ovnni  from  the 
womb  ;  althoi^h  the  ovnm  rnny  stiil  be  lodging  in  the  vagina 
— the  passage  from  the  womb ;  but  from  thence  it  will  readily 
and  speediiy,  of  its  own  accord,  come  away,  and  therefore 
there  need,  on  that  head,  be  no  apprehension. 

531.  The  most  uaual  time  for  a  lady  to  miscarry  is  from 
the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  week.  It  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  this  period,  as  daring  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy  there 
is  a  chance  of  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
womlf.  A  niiscarri^e  be/ore  the  fourth  month  ia  at  the 
time  attended  with  Uttle  danger;  although,  if  neglected,  it 
may  for  ever  injure  the  constitution. 

532.  There  is,  then,  in  every  miscarriage,  more  or  less  of 
flooding,  which  is  the  most  important  symptom.  Aftxr  the 
fourth  month  it  is  iiccompanied  with  more  risk,  as  tiie  further 
a  lady  is  advanced  in  her  pregnimcy,  the  greater  is  the  danger 
of  increased  flooding ;  notwithstanding,  und^r  judicious  treat- 
ment, there  ia  every  chance  of  her  doing  well.  A  medical  man 
onght  in  such  a  case  always  to  be  sent  for.  There  is  as  mudi 
core  required  in  a  miscarriage  as,  i>i'  more  than,  in  a  labour. 

533.  If  beoring  down,  esepuisive  pains — similar  to  labour 
pains  —  should  accompany  the  flooding ;  if  the  flooding 
increase,  and  if  large  clots  come  away ;  if  the  breasts  be- 
come smaller  and  softer ;  and  if  the  milk  (there  hating  pre- 
viously been  a  little  in  the  bosom)  suddenly  dry  up ;  if  then' 
be  coldness  and  heaviness,  and  diminution  in  the  size  of  tho 
belly ;  if  the  motion  of  the  child  (the  patient  having  quii'k- 
ened)  cannot  be  felt;  if  there  be  "the  impression  of  a  lieavy 
maaa  rolling  about  the  utems  [womb],  or  the  falling  of  the 
uterine  tumour  from  side  to  side  in  the  abdomen  [belly]  as 
Uie  patient  changes  her  position ; "  *  and  if  there  be  an  nn- 
pleasant  discbai^e,  she  may  rest  assured  that  the  child  is 
deail)  and  that  it  is  separated  from  all  connection  with  her, 
and  that  the  miscarriage  fnust  prouoed,  it  being  only  a  ques- 
tion of  tunc.  Of  course,  in  such  h  case — if  she  ha\  e  not  al- 
ready done  ao — she  ought  immediately  to  send  for  a  medical 

•  Taniier.  On  Siipa  and  Diieana  i)f  Pregnanct/. 
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man.  A  miscarriage  sometimes  begins  and  ends  in  a  few  days 
— ^five  or  six ;  it  at  other  times  continues  a  fortnight,  and  even 
in  some  cases  three  weeks. 

634.  Treatment, — K  the  patient  have  the  slightest  "  show," 
«he  ought  immediately  to  confine  herself  either  to  a  sofa,  or 
she  should  keep  in  bed.  A  soft  featherbed  most  be  avoided; 
it  both  enervates  the  body  and  predisposes  to  a  miscarriage. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  her  to  sleep  on  than  a  horse-hair 
mattress.  She  either  ought  to  lie  flat  upon  her  back,  or  should 
lie  upon  her  side,  as  it  is  quite  absurd  for  her  merely  to  rest 
her  legs  and  feet,  as  it  is  the  back  and  the  belly,  not  the  feet 
and  the  legs,  that  require  rest. 

535.  Sexual  intercourse  should,  in  such  a  case,  be  care- 
fully avoided ;  indeed,  the  patient  ought  to  have  a  separate 
bed— ^this  is  most  important  advice,  for  if  it  be  not  followed, 
the  threatened  miscarriage  will  be  almost  sure  to  be  un  fait 
<iccompl%, 

536.  Let  her  put  herself  on  low  diet,  such  as  on  arrow- 
root, tapioca,  sago,  gruel,  chicken-broth,  tea,  toast-and-water, 
and  lemonade ;  and  whatever  she  does  drink  ought,  during 
the  time  of  the  miscarria&^e,  to  be  cold.  Grapes  at  these 
times  are  cooling  and  refreshing. 

537.  The  temperature  of  the  bedroom  should  be  kept 
<50ol ;  and,  if  it  be  summer,  the  window  ought  to  be  thrown 
open ;  aperient  medicines  must  be  avoided ;  and  if  the  flood- 
ing be  violent,  cold  water  should  be  applied  externally  to  the 
parts. 

538.  Let  me  strongly  urge  upon  the  patient  the  vast  im- 
portance of  preserving  artA/  and  every  substance  that  might 
<}ome  away,  m  order  that  it  may  be  carefully  examined  by 
the  medical  man.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  doctor  to 
declare  positively  that  a  lady  has  really  miscarried,  and  that 
all  has  properly  come  away,  ft  he  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  substances  for  himself.  How  often  has  a  lady 
declared  to  her  medical  man  that  she  has  miscarried,  when 
i3he  has  only  parted  with  clots  of 'blood!  Clots  sometimes 
put  on  strange  appearances,  and  require  a  practised  and  pro- 
fessional eye  to  decide  at  all  times  upon  what  they  really  are. 

539.  The  same  care  is  required  after  a  miscarriage  as  after 
A  labour ;  indeed,  a  patient  requires  to  be  treated  much  in  the 
same  manner — that  is  to  say,  she  ought  for  a  few  days  to 
keep  her  bed,  and  should  live  upon  the  diet  I  have  recom- 
mended after  a  confinement,  avoiding  for  the  first  few  days 

atimulanta  of  all  kinds.     Many  women  date  their  ill  state  of 
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healtli  to  s ne^eefetf  miscarriage;  itthereforebehoves  aladj 
to  guard  against  such  a  misfortune. 

540.  A  ]iatietit  prone  to  miscarry  ought,  before  she  become 
pregnant  again,  to  use  eveiy  means  to  brace  and  strengthen 
her  system.  The  best  plan  thutahecan  adopt  will  be  toi^ave 
Bicit  bubhand  fob  skteral  months,  and  go  to  some  healthy 
spot ;  neither  to  a  fasliionable  watering-place,  nor  to  a  friend's 
bouse  where  miiob  company  is  kept,  but  to  some  quiet  coun- 
try place,  if  to  »  healthy  fann-house  bo  much  the  better. 

541.  Early  honrs  are  quite  indispensable.  She  ought  to  lie 
on  a  horee-hair  mattress,  and  should  have  but  scant  clothing 
on  the  bed.  She  must  sleep  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment. 
Her  diet  slioiild  be  light  and  nourishing.  Gentle  exercise 
ought  to  be  taken,  which  should  alternate  with  frequent  rest. 

542.  Cold  ablutions  ought  every  niorning  to  be  used,  and 
the  body  should  be  afterwards  dried  mth  coarse  towels.  If 
it  be  winter  let  the  water  be  made  tepid,  and  let  its  tempera- 
luri!  be  gradually  lowered  until  it  be  used  quite  cold.  A 
shower-bath  is  in  these  cases  serviceable ;  it  braces  and  in- 
vigorates the  system,  and  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  she  can  use. 

543.  If  she  be  already  preffnant  it  would  not  be  adraia- 
Bibte,  as  the  shock  of  the  ehowei'-bath  would  be  too  great  and 
may  bring  on  a  miscarriage  ;  but  still  she  ought  to  continue 
the  cold  ablutions. 

544.  A  lady  wto  is  prone  to  miscairy  ought,  as  soon  as 
»he  is  preffnant,  to  lie  dowa  a  great  part  of  every  day ;  she 
most  keep  her  mind  calm  and  unruffled;  she  must  live  on 
plain  diet ;  she  ought  to  avoid  wine  and  spirita  and  beer ; 
she  should  retire  early  to  rest,  and  she  must  have  a  s^mrate 
ahepinff  apartment.  She  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  ab- 
stain from  taking  opening  medicine;  and  if  she  be  actually 
obliged  to  take  an  aperient — for  the  bowels  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  constipated — she  should  select  the  mildest  (such 
as  eitlier  castor  oil,  or  lenitive  electuary,  or  syrup  of  senna), 
and  even  of  these  she  ought  not  to  take  a  larger  dose  than  is 
absolutely  necessar_y,  as  a.ftee  action  of  the  liowels  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  a  miacarris^. 

545.  GSentle  walking  exercise  daily  is  desirable  :  long  walks 
and  horse  exercise,  must  be  sedulously  avoided,  A  trip  to 
the  eoaat,  provided  the  railway  journey  be  not  very  long, 
would  be  likely  to  prevent  a  miscarriage  ;  although  I  would 
not,  on  any  account,  recommend  auch  a  patient  either  to 
bathe  in  or  to  sail  on  the  water,  iis  the  shock  of  the  former 
would  be  too  great,  and  the  motion  of   the  vessel  and  the 
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sea-sickness  would  be  likely  to  bring  on  what  we  are  anxious 
to  avoid. 

546.  As  the  usual  period  for  miscarrying  approaches  (for 
it  frequently  comes  on  atone  particular  time),  let  the  patient 
oe  more  than  usually  careful ;  let  her  lie  down  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day ;  let  her  mind  be  kept  calm  and  unruffled ; 
let  all  fashionable  society  and  every  exciting  amusement  be 
eschewed  ;  let  both  the  sitting  and  the  sleeping-  apartments 
be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated  ;  let  the  bowels  (if  they  be 
costive)  be  opened  by  an  enema  of  warm  water  (if  the  escter- 
nal  application  of  castor  oil,  as  a  liniment,  be  not  sufficient)  ; 
let  the  diet  be  simple  and  yet  nourishing ;  let  all  stimulants, 
such  as  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  be  at  this  time  avoided ;  and 
if  there  be  the  slightest  symptoms  of  an  approaching  miscar- 
riage, such  as  pains  in  the  loins,  in  the  hips,  or  in  the  lower 
belly,  or  if  there  be  the  slightest  show  of  blood,  let  a  medical 
man  be  instantly  sent  for,  as  he  may,  at  an  early  period,  be 
able  to  ward  off  the  threatened  mishap. 

FALSE  LABOXIR  PAINS. 

547.  A  lady,  especially  in  her  first  pregnancy,  is  sometimes 
troubled  with  spurious  labour  pains;  these  pains  usually 
come  on  at  night,  and  are  frequently  owing  to  a  disor- 
dered stomach.  They  afEect  the  belly,  the  back,  and  the 
loins;  and  occasionally  they  extend  down  the  hips  and  the 
thighs.  They  attack  first  one  place  and  then  another ;  they 
come  on  at  irregular  intervals ;  at  one  time  they  are  violent, 
at  another  they  are  feeble^  The  pains,  instead  of  being 
grinding  or  hearing  down^  are  more  of  a  colicky  nature. 

548.  Now,  as  these  false  pains  more  frequently  occur  in  a 
first  pregnancy,  and  as  they  are  often  more  violent  two  or 
three  weeks  towards  the  completion  of  the  full  time,  and  as 
they  usually  come  on  either  at  night  or  in  the  night,  it  be- 
hoves both  the  patient  and  the  monthly  nurse  to  be  cognisant 
of  the  fact,  in  order  that  they  may  not  make  a  false  alarm, 
and  summon  the  doctor  before  he  be  really  wanted,  and  when 
he  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  patient. 

549.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  woman  has  been  in  labour 
two  or  three  weeks  before  the  <5hild  was  born  I  Such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  case  in  question  is  one  probably  oi  false  pains 
ending  in  true  pains. 

550.  ITow^  then,  is  the  patient  to  know  that  the  pains  are 
yh/se  a?id not  true  labour  pains?    False  labour  pains  come 
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on  three  or  foar  weeks  before  the  full  time ;  true  labour  pains 
at  the  completion  of  the  full  time :  false  pains  are  unattended 
with  "show;''  tnie  pains  genei-ally  commence  the  labour 
with  "  show : "  false  pains  are  generally  migratory — chang- 
ing from  place  to  place — ^first  attacking  the  loins,  then  the 
hips,  then  the  lower  portions,  and  even  other  portions  of  the 
belljr  —  first  one  part,  then  another:  true  pains  gener:.".ly 
begin  in  the  back :  false  pains  commence  as  spasmodic  pair. 5  . 
true  pains  as  ''grinding  '  pains :  false  pains  come  on  at  uii- 
certain  periods,  at  one  time  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsing,  at 
others,  an  hour  or  two  hours  between  each  pain — at  one  tinie 
the  pain  is  sharp,  at  another  trifling;  true  pains  come  on  vvi:L 
tolerable  regularity,  and  gradually  increase  in  severity. 

551.  But  remember — ^the  most  valuable  •iL^tingiiisbini: 
symptom  is  the  absence  of  "  show  "  in  false  labour  pains,  and 
the  presence  of  "  show "  in  true  labour  pains.  It  miiiri:  be 
said  that*  "  show "  does  not  always  usher  in  the  com:r*tr.ee- 
ment  of  labour.  Granted ;  but  such  cases  are  exeev'l:n;:rlv 
rare,  and  maybe  considered  as  the  exception  and  U'.:  the 
rule. 

552.  Treatment, — A  dose  of  castor  oil  is  generally  all  tha: 
is  necessary ;  but  if  the  pains  still  continue,  the  patient  MU-jrh: 
to  be  abstemious,  abstaininir  for  a  dav  or  two  from  beer  and 
f  i-om  w^ine,  and  nibbine  the  bowels  everv  ni2ht  at  bed-iimt 
either  with  camphorated  oil.  previously  warmtrd.  or  wii'fj 
laudanum  (taking  care  not  to  drink  it  by  mistake ;.  £:t?:c! 
hot  salt,  in  a  flannel  bag,  or  a  vulcanised  india-rubb*:r  Lot- 
water  bag  applied  ever}-  night  at  bed-time  to  the  ^f>e»!y.  fre- 
quently affords  great  relief.  If  the  pains  be  not  readi-y 
relieved  she  ought  to  send  f^ir  a  medical  man,  a=  a  lirtle  aj- 
]>ropriate  medicine  will  soon  have  the  ilesired  effect. 

653.  These yafoe  labour  pains  might  go  on  either  for  days. 
or  even  for  weeks,  and  at  length  mav  at  the  full  time  :».-rrf:"- 
nate  in  real  labour  pains — ^thus  causing  a  patient  to  -a-r-o-r 
and  to  assert  that  she  had  been  in  labour  for  week*,  wh:!*r  sh^r 
liad,  in  reality,  only  been  in  real  labour  the  usual  length  of 
time. 

PERIOD    OF   GESTATION— "  THE  COUNT." 

554.  The  period  of  testation  is  usually  *  two  htmdred  ann 
eighty  days — forty  weeks — ^ten  lunar  or  nine  calendar  months. 

*  I  say  uguaUff,  for  the  danition  of  gestation  i«  'verv  Tii\ef*Tta\i\ .   \)t.  V^A 
ives  (in  The  Lancet  oiJuly  30tb,  1850)  an  intereaUng  table  oi  i\\b  danJuotx  nil 
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665.  It  will  be  well  for  a  lady,  in  making  her  "  count,"  to 
commence  her  "  reckoning "  about  three  days  after  the  last 
day  of  her  being  "  unwell."  The  reason  we  fix  on  a  woman 
conceiving  a  few  days  after  she  lias  "  ceased  to  be  unwell,"  is 
that  she  is  more  apt  to  conceive  soon  after  menstruation  than 
at  any  other  time.* 

666.  A  good  plan  to  make  the  "  reckoning  "  is  as  follows  : 
— ^Let  forty  weeks  and  a  few  days,  from  the  time  specified 
above,  be  marked  on  an  almanac,  and  a  lady  will  seldom  be 
far  from  her  calculation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  last  day 
of  her  "ceasing  to  be  unwell''  was  on  January  the  16th,  she 
may  expect  to  be  confined  on  or  about  October  the  26th. 

657.  A  Pregnaiicy  Table, — The  following  Table,  showing 
the  probable  commencement,  duration,  and  completion  of 
pregnancy,  and  indicating  the  date  on  or  about  which  day  the 
labour  might  occur,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  very  useful.  This 
Table  allows  three  days  over  the  280  days — ^making  ^83  days ; 
that  is  to  say,  "  the  count "  of  280  days  commences  three  days 
after  the  last  day  of  a  lady  being  "  unwell."  The  reason  I 
have  chosen  three  days  after  the  last  day  of  menstruation,  is, 
a  lady  is  more  likely  to  conceive  a  few  days — say  three  days 
— after  the  last  day  of  her  "  periods  "  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  reckoning,  then,  in  this  Table,  is  made  to  begin  from  the 
last  day  of  '*  her  periods  " — ^three  days  being  allowed  over  for 
conception — thus  making  283  days  from  the  last  day  of  "  the 
periods  "  until  the  completion  of  the  pregnancy,  on  or  about 
which  day — ^the  283d  day — ^the  labour  is  likely  to  occur. 


gregnancy.    The  table  comprises  500  cases  ;  ont  of  which  numbers,  nearly  the 
all  terminated  in  labour  in  the  fortieth  ana  forty-first  weeks.    The  following 
is  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  : — 

23  cases  in  the 37th  week. 
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The  above  is  merely  a  summary  of  Dr. 
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Reid's  valuable  table. 
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*  We  are  informed  by  JourdbEin  and  other  French  writers,  that  Femal  acted 
on  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  when  consulted  by  Henry  II.  of  France  as  to  the 
best  means  of  rendering  his  Queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  frnitfuL  He  advised 
the  King  to  visit  her  only  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge ;  the  adoption  of  which  advice  was  attended  with  laocess,  and  the 
Queen,  after  years  of  disappointment,  gave  birth  to  a  son.-~2>r.  Montgomery, 
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558.  I  may,  in  passing,  jnst  point  out  the  great  importanee 
oi  a  wife  making,  every  time,  a  note  of  the  l(Mt  day  of  her 
"  periods ; "  by  doing  so  it  might  save  her  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience, uncertainty,  and  anxiety. 

559.  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  th^  labour 
take  place  much  earlier  than  The  Pregnancy  TaJble  indicates, 
the  chances  are  that  the  child  will  be  a  girl ;  but  if  much  later, 
a  boy. 

560. .  This  Pregnancy  Table  may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  relied 
oh  :  many  of  my  patients  have,  for  years,  from  these  calcula^ 
tions,  been  often  confined  on  the  very  day  specified.  I  say 
often^  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  exa^  day — 
the  approximate  day  can  only  be  specified — some  few  laoiea 
being  at  their  full  time  as  early  as  the  37th  week  ;  while  others^ 
although  but  v^ry  rarely,  are  not  at  their  full  time  until  the 
46th  week-— hence  the  uncertainty  in  some  cases  of  such  cal- 
culations.* 

561.  Although  the  majority  of  women  go  280  days,  many 
reach  only  275 ;  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  His  mother  for 
a  space  of  275  days  only — "  counting  from  the  Festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  in  the  month  of  March,  to  the  day  of  the 
blessed  Nativity,  which  we  celebrate  in  December,  making  a 
period  of  275." — JBarvey. 

662.  Although  it  be  possible  for  a  woman  to  carry  her 
babe,  forty-five  weeks  (see  Dr.  Reid's  Summary  of  Cases  on  a 
preceding  p?ig^);.  that  is  to  say,  five  weeks  past  the  allotted 
tijne  of  forty  weeks ;  It  is  also  possible  for  a  lady  to  carry  her 
child  only  twenty-eight  weeks,  and  yet  to  have  a  living  infant^ 

*  See,  on  a  preceding  pai|e  (page  160,  note),  Dr.  Reid's  interesting  Summaxy 
of  such  cases. 
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ind  an  infant  to  live ;  I  myself  have  h.id  such  a  case."  I  had 
another  case,  Bimilur  to  the  one  recorded  by  Shakapeare, 
where  the  child  waa  horn  alive  "full  fourteen  weeka  before 
(he  ouurse  of  time,"  where  the  child  was  carried  in  the 
mother's  womb  only  twenty-six  weeks.  The  child  in  question 
lived  for  six  weeks,  and  then  died.  It  might  be  nsked  why 
qaote  Shakspearo  on  such  a  subject  ?  I  reply, — Shakspeare 
was  a  trne  philosopher,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  laws.     Shakspeare's  statement  runs  thus: — 


^ 


Full  tooiteen  w 


BEING   OUT   IN   THE   RECKONING. 


563.  A  lady,  sometimes,  by  becoming  pregnant  whilst  Bh6 
d  stickling,  is  pat  out  of  her  reckoning ;  not  being  unwell  at 
fluoh  a  tinie,  she  consequently  does  not  know  how  to  "  count." 
She  ought,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  to  reckon  from  the  time  that 
she  quickens.  That  is  to  say,  she  must  then  consider  herself 
nearly  half-gone  in  her  pregnancy,  and  to  be  within  a  foitnight 
of  half  her  time  ;  or,  to  speak  more  aoourately,  as  soon  as  she 
has  quickened,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  gone 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days  ;  she  has  therSore 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  moi'e  days  to  complete  the 
period  of  her  pregnancy.  Suppose,  for  instance,  thai  she  first 
quickened  on  May  the  17th,  she  may  expect  to  be  confined 
somewhere  near  October  the  28d.  She  must  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  she  can  never  make  so  correct  a  "  count  "  from 
quickening  (quickening  taking  place  at  such  various  periods) 
as  from  the  last  day  of  her  "  periods," 

564  A  lady  is  occasionally  thrown  out  of  her  reckoning 
by  tlie  appearance,  the  first  month  after  she  is  enc^nlti,  of  a 
little  "  show."  This  discharge  does  not  come  from  the  womb, 
as  that  organ  is  hermelically  sealed  ;  but  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  vagina — the  passage  to  the  womb — and  from  the  mouth 
of  the  womb,  and  may  be  known  from  the  regular  menatrnal 
fluid  by  its  being  much  smaller  lu  quantity,  by  its  clotting, 
and  by  its  lasting  generally  but  a  few  hours.  This  discharge, 
■therefore,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  "count,"  but  the 
"period  "  before  must  be  the  guide,  and  the  plan  should  be 
nrtoptisd  us  previously  re(H3mmended. 

•  X  few  dsya  ngnlMaySB,  18T21  tlie  HttlBEirlinqlieatlon,  whoUeight  yeara 

-•-•  liroliftii'W  nij  rooniB.    SIioJh  uow,  £or  hsr  age,  ul  tJia  a '— 

— " liaudBome,  lieiilllis  dilld. 
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"IS  IT  A  BOY  OR  A  GIRL?" 

565.  It  has  frequently  been  asked,  '^  Can  a  medical  man 
tell,  before  the  child  is  bom,  whether  it  will  be  a  boy  or  a 
g^rl  ? "  Dr.  F.  J.  W.  Packman,  of  Wimbome,  answers  itt 
the  affirmative.  ^^  Queen  bees  lay  female  eggs  first,  and  male 
eggs  afterwards.  In  the  human  female,  conception  in  the 
first  half  of  the  time  between  itienstrual  periods  produces 
female  offspring,  and  male  in  the  latter.  When  a  female  has 
gone  beyond  the  time  she  calculated  upon,  it  will  generally 
turn  out  to  be  a  boy."  *  It  was  well  to  say  generaUy^  as  the 
above  remarks,  as  I  have  had  cases  to  prove,  are  not  invari' 
ably  to  be  depended  upon.  I  believe,  notwithstanding,  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Mr.  Packman's  statement. 

566.  Some  wiseacres  of  nurses  profess  themselves  to  be 
v^ry  clever  in  foretelling,  some  months  before  the  babe  is  bom, 
whether  it  will  be  a  boy  or  girl.  They  base  their  prognos- 
tications on  «ome  such  grounds  as  these,  namely,  on  the  way 
a  lady  carries  her  child ;  whether  she  carry  her  burden  high 
or  low  ;  whether  she  be  large  or  small ;  whether  she  be  larger 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  or  tiice 
ver^ay  whether  she  be  pale  and  sickly  countenanced,  or  of  a 
good  colour  and  healthy-looking;  whether  she  have  been 
troubled  much  with  heartburn ;  whether  she  be  having  a  sick 
pregnancy ;  and  during  the  child-birth,  whether  she  be  having 
a.  back  or  a  belly  labour ;  whether  it  be  likely  to  be  a  quick 
or  tedious  confinement.  .  Now,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all 
these  prognostications  are  utter  guess  work — ^the  coinage  of  a 
distempered  brain ;  but  as  the  number  of  boys  and  of  girl& 
born  in  England  are  pretty  equal,  they  are  as  likely  to  be 
right  as  wrong !  If  they  should  happen  to  be  right,  they  da 
not  forget  to  tell  you  of  it ;  but  if  wrong,  they  allow  their 
prognostications  to  die  in  oblivion  !  If  a  little  more  common 
sense  were,  at  these  times,  observed,  patients  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  gulled  by  such  folly,  nor  to  be  carried  away  by 
"  old  wives'  cunningly-devised  fables."  As  a  sample  of  such 
fictions,  the  following  choice  morsel,  from  a  book  published 
in  London  in  1604,  may  be  quoted :  "  Item,  if  it  be  a  male^ 
then  shall  the  woman  with  child  be  well-coloured,  and  light  in 
going,  her  belly  round,  bigger  towards  the  right  side  than  the 
left  (for  commonly  the  man  child  lyeth  in  the  right  side,  the 
woman  in  the  left  side),  and  in  the  tune  of  her  bearing  she 

*  BraithwaUe* 8  Retrospect 
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(Jiall  better  digest  and  like  her  meat." — 77i(j  Sirlhe  of  Man- 
kind,  otherwise  named  the  Woman's  Jiooke, 

567.  There  are,  in  England,  more  boys  than  girls  bom — 
that  is  to  B3y,  for  every  100  girls  there  are  105  boys.  It  is  a 
curions  fact  (proviDg  how  detinite  the  laws  of  nature  are)  how 
closely  tie  different  CeneiiBcs  proclaim  and  verify  thia  Btate- 
ment: — "For  generations  together  it  had  been  debated 
whether  the  births  of  boys  or  girls  were  the  more  nnmerouB, 
and  the  dispute,  conducted  on  metaphysical  or  pfiyBiological 
probabilities,  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  have  an  end.  By 
tibe  statistics  of  one  Census  after  another  we  have  learned  the 
proportions  exactly,  and  the  result  is  remarkable,  as  answer- 
ing closely  to  the  exigencies  of  life.  The  proportion  of  boys 
to  girls  is  106  to  100,  but  the  greater  dangers  to  which  the 
male  sex  is  exposed  increase  its  share  of  moilality,  so  that  as 
the  years  of  any  particular  generation  go  on  the  numbers  are 
first  equalised,  and  in  the  end  turned  the  other  way.  More 
men  than  women,  in  short,  are  required,  and  more  boys  are 
than  girls." — The  Times. 
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MONTHLY  NURSE. 


It  is  an  important,  a  most  important,  consideration 
to  choose  a  nurse  nghtly  and  well ;  the  well-doing  of  boUi 
piother  and  babe  often  depend  upon  a  right  selection. 

569.  A  good  nurse  should  be  taught  her  business.  How, 
unless  she  have  a  regular  training,  can  she  be  a  proficient? 
Toa  may  as  well  expect  a  lady,  who  has  never  learned  to 
play,  to  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  "  discourse  sweet  music," 
— one  is  quite  as  absurd  as  the  other;  and  yet  how  many 
women  have  the  assurance  to  turn  nurses  who  are  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  duties  of  a  nurse  as  an  unborn  babe  ?  It  is  sad 
that  there  are  not  in  every  large  town  proper  training  estab- 
lishments both  for  monthly  and  for  sick  narses;  the  one 
should  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  :  if  they  be  not, 
infectious  diseases  might  be  carried  to  the  lying-in  patient, 
which  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune,  and  which  might  result 
in  much  suffering  and  misery,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  in 
fatal  consequences.  A  nurse,  for  inatanoe,  who  had  Just  be- 
fore attended  a  patient  labouring  under  either  scarlet  fever  or 
erysipelas  might  carry  to  the  lying-in  room  disease  and  even 
death ;  let  a  child-bed  patient,  therefore,  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  a  nurse  who  follows  the  double  callbg  of  sick 
ggd  monthly  nurse. 
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570  Florenne  Nightingale  has  proved  the  great  need  theno 
is  for  trained  nurses,  and  baa  done  more  than  ever  had  beea 
done  before  to  increase  their  efficiency. 

571.  A  monthly  nurse  onght  to  be  middle-aged.  If  she  be 
young,  she  ie  apt  to  be  thoughtless  and  giggling;  if  ebe  be 
old,  she  may  be  deaf  and  stupid,  and  may  think  too  much  of 
her  trouble.  She  should  have  calmness  and  s elf-posse ssion. 
She  muRt  be  gentle,  kind,  good-tempered,  and  obliging,  but 
firm  withal,  and  she  should  have  a  cheerful  countenanoe. 
"  Some  seem  hy  natare  to  have  a  vocation  for  nursing;  others 
not.  Again,  nursing  has  its  separate  branches ;  some  have 
the  light  step,  the  pleasant  voice,  the  cheering  emile,  the  dex- 
terous hand,  the  gentle  touch ;  others  are  gifted  in  cookery 
for  the  sick."  *  The  former  good  qualities  are  essential  to  a 
monthly  nnrse,  and  if  she  can  combine  the  latter — ^that  is  to 
iay,  "  if  she  is  gifted  in  cookery  for  the  sick  "—she  will,  as  a 
monthly  nurse,  ne  invaluable.  Unless  a  woman  have  the  gift 
of  nursing  she  will  never  make  a  nurse.  "  Dr.  Thyne  held 
that  sick  nurses,  like  poets,  were  bom,  not  made."t 

572.  Some  monthly  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  concocting 
diabolical  compounds,  and  of  giving  them  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  to  their  unfortunate  patients,  regardless  of 
their  appetites,  their  feelings,  and  wishes ;  they  sometimes 
even  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers  to  give  them  abomin- 
able messes.  Now,  all  this  is  foolishness  in  the  extreme,  and 
tells  us  plainly  that  such  persons  are  utterly  ignorant,  and 
quite  unfit  for  the  duties  of  monthly  nurses.  No  woman,  be 
she  in  health,  in  illness,  or  in  her  confinement,  should,  unless 
she  be  hungry,  be  compelled  to  eat ;  or  the  food  will  not 
strengthen,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  weaken  her,  and  will 
sadly  disorder  both  her  stomach  and  her  breast-milk.  The 
stomach  in  the  night  season  requires  rest  as  much  as  or  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  will  not  then  bear  the 
disturbance  of  food.  Besides,  sleep  in  the  night  Is  far  more 
nourishing  and  strengthening  than  any  food  whatever.  A 
monthly  nurse  requires  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  common 
sense  to  guide  her,  and  with  that  she  canuot  go  far  wrong. 
She  will  then  see  the  folly  of  disturbing  her  patient  from  her 
sleep  to  give  her  food — undisturbed  sleep  hemg  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  reparation  and  restoration  of  health  than  aught 
else  and  everything  else  besides. 

57S,  She  ought  neither  to  be  a  tattler,  nor  a  tale-bearer,  nor 

*  Belfrrreit.     A  Tale  of  EnalUh  C 
i  Not  Proven.    Luudoii :  Hunit  ti 
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a  ^  croaker,"  nor  a  ^'  potterer."  A  tattler  is  an  abomina- 
tion :  a  clacking  tongue  is  most  wearisome  and  injurious  to 
the  patient.  A  tale-bearer  is  to  be  especiallj  avoided  :  if  she 
tell  tales  of  her  former  ladies,  my  fair  reader  may  depend 
upon  it  that  her  turn  will  come.*  There  is  an  old  and  a  true 
tfaying,  that  a  monthly  nurse  ought  never,  when  she  leaves 
her  last  situation,  "to  leave  the  door  open  I  "  That  is  to  say, 
she  ought  never  to  babble  about  the  secrets  of  the  family  she 
has  nursed — ^they  should  be  as  inviolate  to  her  as  are  the 
secrets  intrusted  to  a  doctor  by  his  patient,  or  to  a  lawyer  by 
his  client.  Have  nothing,  then,  to  do  with  a  gossip  of  a 
nurse  ;  one  who  knows  everything  of  everybody — more  than 
they  know  of  themselves;  she  is  a  most  dangerous  person 
to  have  about  you.  Shenstone  paints  a  capital  picture  of  a 
tattling,  scandal-mongcring,  gossiping  nurse : — 

"  See  DOW  !  she's  burntin^  with  a  vague  report, 
Made  by  the  washerwoman  or  old  nurse, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  vilhige  chronicle  : 
And  with  this  news  she  gads  from  house  to  house, 
Racking  her  brains  to  coin  some  wonderful. 
Astounding  story  out  of  nothing,  and  thus 
To  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  of  strife, 
To  soil  the  snow-white  robe  of  innocence. 
To  blacken  worth  and  virtue,  and  to  set 
The  neighbourhood  together  by  the  ears." 

574.  But  of  all  nurses  to  be  shunned  as  the  plague  is  the 
*'  croaker,"  one  that  discourses  of  the  dismal  and  of  the  dread- 
ful cases  that  have  occurred  in  her  experience,  many  of  which, 
in  all  probability,  she  herseK  was  the  cause  of.  She  is  a  very 
upas  tree  in  a  house.  A  "  potterer  "  should  be  banished  from 
the  lying-m  room :  she  is  a  perpetual  worry — a  perpetual 
blister !  She  is  a  nurse  without  method,  without  system,  and 
without  smartness.  She  potters  at  this,  and  potters  at  that, 
and  worries  the  patient  beyond  measure.  She  dreams,  and 
drawls,  and  "  potters."  It  is  better  to  have  a  brusque  and 
noisy  nurse  than  a  pottering  one — the  latter  individual  is  far 
more  irritating  to  the  patient's  nerves,  and  is  aggravating 
beyond  ijndurance.  "  There  is  one  kind  of  nurse  that  is  not 
uncommon  in  hospitals  [and  in  lying-in  rooms],  and  that  gives 
more  trouble  and  worry  than  all  the  others  together,  viz.,  the 

*  pottering  nurse.'     Of  all  nuisances,  defend  us  froma  potterer. 

♦  ♦  *  *  'pjj^j  woman  always  has  the  very  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  but  is  totally  devoid  of  method  and  smartness. 
You  never  know  when  she  has  begun  anything,  and  you  cer- 

*  "He  that goeth  about  as  :i  tale-bearer  re^ealeth  secrets." 
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tainly  will  never  know  when  she  liaa  finialied  it.  She  iiev^^ 
does  finiefa  it,  but  ehe  sometimes  leaves  off.  ♦  ♦  *  •  She 
seems  iocipable  of  taking  in  a  complete  and  acTurate  idea  of 
anything,  and  even  while  you  are  speaking  to  lier  it  is  e&sj  to 
see  tliiit  hiT  attention  cannot  be  concentrated,  nnd  that  her 
mind  is  flying  about  among  half  a  doaeu  subjeuta.  If  she  is 
iu  tiie  least  hurried,  she  loses  what  little  intellect  ghe  ordinarily 
possesses,  moans  feebly  in  it  sotto  voce  monotone,  fetchea  the 
wrong  articles,  does  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
ie  always  in  the  way-"* 

575.  Some  monthly  nurses  have  a  knack  of  setting  the 
servants  at  loggerheads,  and  of  poisoning  the  minda  of  their 
mistresses  against  them.  They  are  regular  mischief-make  re, 
and  frequently  cnuse  old  and  faithful  domestics  to  leave  their 
situations.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  ia  a  moihentoas 
undertaking  to  choose  a  monthly  nurse  rightly  and  well. 

576,  The  etaas  of  nurses  ia,  fortunately  for  ladies,  wonder- 
fully improved,  and  the  race  of  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsy  Prig 
is  nearly  at  an  end,  Drunkenness  among  midwives  and 
monthly  inirsos  is  now  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule  ;  they 
were,  in  olden  times,  a  sad  drunken  lot — they  imbibed  largely 
of  aqua-vitse  (brandy)  :  Shakapeare,  in  one  of  his  plays,  notioea 
it  thus : — 

"  Doen  it  work  uiion  him 
Like  nqiia-vlCsG  witli  r  midalle? '' 

577.  She  ought  to  be  either  a  married  woman  or  a  widow. 
.  single  woman  cannot  so  well  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a 

lying-m  patient,  and  has  not  had  the  necessary  ex])erienoe. 
Moi-eover,  a  single  woman,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  handy  with  an 
infant  (more  especially  in  putting  him  for  the  first  time  to  the 
breast)  as  is  a  married  woman, 

578,  She  must  be  sober,  temperate,  and  healthy,  and  free 
from  deafness  and  from  any  defect  of  vision.  She  should 
have  a  gentle  manner,  bnt  yet  he  neither  melancholy  nor 
hippish.  She  ought  to  have  "the  softest  step  and  gentlest 
tone  ; "  a  heavy  tread  and  harsh  loud  voice  are,  especially  in 
a  lying-in  room,  most  discordant  and  quite  out  of  place. 
Some  nurses  have  a  voice  like  a  railway  whistle,  shrill  and 
piercing;    others    have   voices    like   a   cart-wheel    requiring 

freasing,  and  almost  set  one's  teeth  on  edge  I  She  ought  to 
9  fond  of  children,  and  must  neither  mind  her  trouble  nor 
at  being  disturbed  at  night.  She  ahould  be  a  light  sleeper. 
•  Ths  Rev.  J,  G.  Woods  Ihales  o/  the  Jlospllal  Chaplain,  ia  tlie  Chunk- 
maa'i  Familv  Magatine. 
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A  heaTy  sleeper — a  nnrse  that  snores  in  her  sleep-^is  very- 
objectionable  ;  she  often  keeps  the  patient — more  especially  if 
she  be  easily  disturbed — awake :  and  sleep  is  to  a  lying-in 
woman  priceless — 

"  The. nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick, 
Whom  snoriog  she  distRirbs." — Cotoper. 

579.  "  Scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  freshness,  and 
neatness  "  in  her  own  person,  and.  towards  the  lady  and  the 
infant,  are  most  important  requisites. 

680.  A  fat  dumpling  of  a  nurse — and  some  nurses  are  as 
fat  as  butter  (their  occupation  tends  to  make  them  so)-«— ought 
not  to  be  chosen,  as  she  can  make  no  proper  lap  for  her  little 
charge.  Besides,  very  fat  people  are  usually  heavy  sleepers, 
and  snore  in  their  sleep,  and  are  difficult,  when  duty  calls 
them  to  action,  to  rouse  from  their  slumbers.  Moreover,  a 
snoring  nurse,  as  far  as  the  lying-in  woman  is  concerned. 


"  Does  murder  sleep." — Shakspeare. 

581.  In  choosing  a  monthly  nurse,  select  one  who  has  a 
bright  sunshiny  countenance ;  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  crab- 
vinegar-faced  mdividual — ^more  especially  if  she  have  a  red 
spot  on  a  wrong  place  of  her  face,  namely,  on  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  instead  of  on  her  cheeks:  such  an  one  is,. in  all  proba- 
bility, not  only  of  a  cross-grained  temper,  but  she  is  one  that, 
most  likely,  drinks  something  stronger  and  more  spirituous 
than  water,  and  more  potent  and  heady  than 

"The  cups 
That  cheer  but  riot  inebriate." — Uowper. 

» 

582.  A  fine  lady-nurse  that  requires  to  be  constantly 
waited  upon  by  a  servant  is  not  the  one  that  I  would  recom- 
mend. A  nurse  should  be  willing  to  wait  upon  herself,  upon 
her  mistress,  and  upon  the  baby  with  alacrity,  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  without  assistance,  or  she  is  not  suitable  for  her 
situation. 

583.  As  the  nurse,  if  she  does  her  duty,  devotes  her  time, 
her  talent,  and  her  best  energies  to  the  lady  and  to  the  infant, 
a  mistress  ought  to  be  most  liberal  in  the  payment  of  a 
monthly  nurse.  A  good  one  is  cheap  at  almost  any  price ; 
while  a  bad  one,  though  she  come  for  nothing,  is  dear  indeed. 
A  cheap  nurse  is  frequently  the  ruin  of  the  patient's  and  of 
the  baby's  health,  and  of  the  peace  of  s*  household. 

584.  The  monthly  nurse  ought  to  be  engaged  early  in  the 
pregnancy f  aa  a  ffood  nurse  is  caugldt  u^  ^ootl^  ^\AS&  \»5^  ^ 
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igagementB.  Tliis  in  most  impoi-tant  advice.  A  lady  £r^ 
queolly  baa  to  put  up  with  an  indifferent  nurso  from  neglect- 
ing to  engage  her  betimes.  The  medical  man  at  the  eleventh 
hour  is  frequently  besought  to  petforra  an  impossibiUty^ — to 
select  a  good  nurse,  and  which  he  could  readily  have  done 
if  time  had  been  given  him  to  make  the  selection.  Some  of 
my  best  nurses  are  engaged  by  my  patients  as  early  as  two  or 
three  months  after  the  latter  have  conceired,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  having  their  favourite  nurses.  My  patients  are  quite 
right;  a  good  nurse  is  quite  of  aa  much  importance  to  ber 
well-doing  as  is  a  good  doctor ;  indeed,  a  had  nurse  oftentimes 
makes  a  good  doctor's  efforts  perfectly  nugatory. 

585.  It  is  always  desirable,  whenever  it  be  possible,  that 
the  doctor  in  attendance  should  himseK  select  the  monthly 
nurse,  as  ahe  will  then  be  used  to  his  ways,  and  he  will  know 
her  iiDtecedeuts — whether  she  be  sober,  temperate,  and  kind, 
and  that  she  understand  her  "busineBS,  and  whether  she  be  in 
the  habit  of  attending  and  of  following  out  his  directions,  for 
frequently  a  nurse  is  self-opinionated,  and  fancies  that  she 
knows  far  better  than  the  medical  man.  Such  a  nurse  is  to 
"be  scrupulously  avoided.  There  cannot  be  two  masters  in  a 
lying-in  room ;  if  there  be,  the  unfortunate  patient  will  inevi- 
tably be  the  sufferer.  A  doctor's  directions  must  be  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter.  It  rests  with  the  patient  to  select  a 
judicious  medical  man,  who,  although  he  will  be  obeyed,  will 
be  kind  and  considerate  to  iJie  nurse. 

586.  A  monthly  nnrse  ought  to  be  in  a  house  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  befoi-e  the  commencement  of  the  labour,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  neither  bustle  nor  excitement,  and  no 
hurrying  to  and  fro  at  the  last  moment  to  find  her;  and  that 
she  may  have  everything  prepai-ed,  and  the  linen  well  aired 
for  the  coming  event. 

587.  She  must  never  be  allowed,  unless  ordered  by  the 
medical  man,  to  give  either  the  patient  or  the  babe  a  particle 
of  medicine.  A  quacking  monthly  nurse  is  an  abomination. 
An  infant  who  is  everlastingly  being  drugged  by  a  nurse  is 
Bure  to  be  puny  and  ailing, 

588.  A  monthly  nurae  ought  to  undorataud  the  manner 
of  putting  on  and  of  tightening  the  bandage  after  a  confine- 
ment. This,  every  night  and  morning,  she  must  do.  The 
doctor  generally  does  it  the  first  time  himself,  viz.,  imme- 
diately al'tor  the  labour.  It  requires  a  little  kniick,  and  if  tlie 
nurse  be  at  all  awkward  in  the  matter,  the  medical  man  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  show  her  the  way,  for  he  is  quite  aware 
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QSiTppOTt,  the  comfort,  and  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  his 
jiaticnt,  and  ho  will  be  glad  to  know  thnt  the  nnrse  hcrsfH 
will  be  able  to  continue  putting  it  on  i)ro]>erly  for  Bome  weeks 
— for  at  lesst  tJiree  wfeks — »freT  the  lying-in. 

58fl.  If  nnrscB  hetter  understood  the  right  method  of 
bandaging  {mtients  after  their  labonre,  there  Avould  not  he  eo 
many  ladies  with  pendulous  bellies  and  with  ungjiiniy  figures. 
It  is  a  eonimon  i-emark  that  a  lady's  figure  is  spoiled  in  rimsc- 
quence  of  her  having  had  so  mnny  children.  This,  provided 
efficient  bandaging  after  eoery  uoiifiDement  had  been  resorted 
to,  ought  not  to  be.  But  then,  if  a  monthly  nurse  is  to  do 
those  things  properly,  she  ought  to  be  efficiently  trained,  and 
many  of  them  hiive  little  or  no  training ;  henoe  the  import- 
ance of  choosing  one  who  thoroughly  knows  and  will  con- 
scientiously do  Iier  duty. 

590.  A  monthly  nurse  who  iinderiitanda  her  business  will 
always  have  the  !ying-in  room  tidy,  cheerful,  and  wcll-venti- 
lated.  She  will  not  allow  dirty  linen  to  accumulate  in  the 
drawers,  in  comers,  and  under  the  bed;  nor  will  she  alhiw 
any  chamber  utensil  to  remain  for  one  moment  in  the  room 
sifter  it  has  been  used.  If  it  be  winter,  she  will  take  c.ire  tlint 
the  fire  in  the  grate  never  goes  out,  and  that  it  ia  not  very 
large,  and  that  the  room  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  one 
temperature — namely,  at  60"  Fahrenheit.  She  will  use  her 
luthorily  as  a  nurse,  and  keeji  the  other  children  from  fre- 
quently running  into  the  mom,  and  from  exciting  and  dis- 
turbing her  mistress,  and  she  will  make  a  point  of  tiikin<^ 
chargeof  the  babe,  and  of  keeping  him  auiet  while  the  mother. 
during  the  day,  ia  having  her  needful  sleep. 

591.  A  good  monthly  nnrse  fully  coitiprehends  and  thor- 
oughly appreciates  the  miportnnce  of  bathing  the  external 
parts  concerned  in  parturition  every  nigiit  and  moniing,  and 
Eonietimee  even  oftener,  for  at  h'iipl  two  or  three  weeks  after 
childbirth.  And,  if  the  medical  man  deem  it  nKiessary,  she 
ou^ht  to  understand  the  proiicr  iminner  of  using  a  vaginal 
Byriuge.  If  the  nurse  be  sell.<»pinion tiled,  .ind  tries  to  per- 
euade  her  mistress  not  to  have  jiroper  ablution — that  such 
ablution  will  give  cold— she  is  both  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
and  quite  unfit  for  ft  monthly  nurse  ;  and  my  advice  is,  that 
a  lady  ought  on  no  account  to  engage  such  a  person  a  aneond 
lime. 

59'i.  I  need  not  now,  as  in  another  part  of  this  work  I 
have  entered  so  fully  on  the  vital  iwportaiioe  of  ablution 
after  childhirtli,  nay  more  than  again  to  urge  m;  fair  readei 
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to  see  that  the  monthly  nurse  properly  carries  it  out,  and 
that  if  there  be  any  objections  made  to  it  by  the  nurse,  the 
medical  man  be  appealed  to  in  the  matter,  and  let  his  judg- 
ment be  final.  Assured  I  am,  that  every  doctor  who  under- 
stands his  profession  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  regular 
ablutions  of  the  parts  after  a  labour  is  absolutely  indispensar 
ble.  The  nurse,  of  course,  will  take  care  to  guard  the  bed 
from  being  wet,  and  will  not  expose  the  patient  unnecessarily 
during  the  process;  she  will  be  quick  over  it,  and  she  will 
have  m  readiness  soft,  warm,  dry  towels  to  speedily  dry  the 
parts  that  have  been  bathed.  The  above  is  most  important 
advice,  and  I  hope  that  my  fair  inquirer  will  engage  a  monthly 
nurse  that  will  do  her  duty  in  the  matter. 

593.  Before  concluding  a  list  of  some  of  the  duties  of  a 
monthly  nui-se,  there  are  six  more  pieces  of  advice  I  wish  to 
give  both  to  a  wife  and  to  a  monthly  nurse  herself,  which  are 
these :— «-(!.)  Never  to  allow  a  nurse,  until  she  be  ordered  by 
the  doctor,  to  give  either  brandy,  or  wine,  or  porter,  or  ale 
to  the  patient.  (2.)  I  should  recommend  every  respectable 
monthly  nurse  to  carry  about  with  her  an  india-rubber  vaginal 
syringe.  One  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  Higginson's 
syringe,*  which  is  one  constructed  to  act  either  as  an  enema 
apparatus,  or,  by  placing  the  vaginal  pipe  over  the  enema 
pipe,  a  vaginal .  syringe.  She  will  thus  be  armed  at  all 
points,  and  will  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  It  is  an  admir- 
able invention  and  cannot  be  too  well  known.  (3.)  I  should 
advise  a  nurse  never  to  quack  either  the  mother  or  the  babe. 
A  quacking  nurse  is  a  dangerous  individual.  The  only  person 
that  should  prescribe  for  either  mother  or  babe  is  the  medi- 
cal man  himseK.  A  nurse  has  no  business  to  course  upon  a 
doctor's  preserves.  She  should  remember  that  he  is  the  one 
to  give  orders,  as  he,  in  the  lying-in  room,  is  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  must  be  obeyed.  ^4.)  A  monthly  nurse  ought 
to  make  a  point  of  never  revealing  the  private  concerns  of 
her  former  mistresses.  It  would  be  a  great  breach  of  confi- 
dence for  her  to  do  so.  (6.)  I  should  advise  a  monthly  nurse, 
if  her  lying-in  patient's  head  should  ache  and  she  cannot 

*  There  are  other  india-rabber  apparatuses  besides  Higg^soD's  which  will 
answer  a  similar  purpose.  They  are  sometimes  made  wim  two  separate  and 
distinct  pipes,  the  one  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  an 
enema,  and  the  other  for  giving  an  injection  up  the  vagina,  or  for  washing 
out  the  vagina  with  warm  water.  The  best  quality  of  Apparatus  ought 
always  to  be  clioseu,  C.  Mackintosh  &  Ck>.'s  Patent  vaginal  Syringe  (No.  2 
size)  is  a  capital  vaginal  syringe  ;  but  it  will  only  act  as  a  vaidnu  ;  whilst 
Higginson's  and  som^iotfaeiB  wifi  act  a  double  purpose— either  «a  an  enema  or 
as  a  vaginal  syringe. 
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rit  should  be  in  the  winter  time,  to  feed  the  bed- 
1  fire  with  her  bands  covered  with  gloTes,  and  not  witi 
the  tonga,  aa  the  clatter  of  fire-irona  is  often  an  effectual 
method  of  baniahicg  sleep  altogether,  and  of  inoreaaing  a 
headache.  This  advice  may  appear  trivial,  but  it  ia  really 
important,  I  have  known  patients  disturbed  oat  of  a  beauti- 
fnl  sleep  by  the  feeding  of  the  fire,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to 
guard  against  such  a  contingency — sleep  after  labour  being 
moat  soothing,  refreshing,  and  strengthening  to  the  patient. 
Sleep,  although  easily  scared  and  put  to  flight,  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  woo  and  to  win.  (6.)  I  should  recommend  every 
monthly  nurse,  while  waiting  upon  her  mistress,  to  wear 
either  list  siippera  or  the  robber  slippers,  aa  creaking  shoea 
are  very  irritating  to  a  patient.  "  Nurses  at  these  times 
riliould  wear  slippers  and  not  shoes.  The  hesl  slippers  in  sick 
rooms  are  those  manufactured  by  Ihe  North  British  Rubber 
Company,  Edinburgh  ;  they  enable  nurses  to  walk  in  them 
about  the  room  without  causing  the  slightest  noise  ;  indeed, 
they  may  be  called  '  the  noiseless  slipper ' — a  great  desidera- 
tum in  such  cases,  more  especially  in  all  head  affections  of 
uhildren.  If  the  above  ahppers  cannot  readily  be  obtained, 
then  liat  slippers — aoles  and  all  being  nvide  of  list — will 
answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well." — {Advice  to  a  Jfo(Aer,) 
While  speaking  on  tiio  duties  of  a  monthly  nurse,  there  is 
oBe  reprehensible  practice  of  some  few  of  them  I  wish  to  de- 
nounce, which  is  this  ;— -A  nnrae  declaring  at  each  pain,  when 
It  will  probably  be  two  or  three  hours  before  the  labour  ia 
over,  that  two  or  three  pains  will  be  all  that  are  needed! 
Now,  this  is  folly,  it  ia  most  disheartening,  and  makes  the 
patient  impatient,  and  to  believe  in  bitterness  of  spirit  that 
"  all  men,  and  women,  too,  "  are  liars."  A  nurse  shoald 
take  her  cue  from  the  doctor,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
A' sensible  man,  he  will  tell  his  patient  the  truth,  and  express 
nil  opinion  how  long  it  will  be  before  she  is  likely  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Truth  in  this,  aa  in  everything  else,  is  the  safest  and 
the  best ! 

694.  A  lady  may,  jieriiaps,  aay,  "  You  want  a  nnrse  to  be 
perfection  ?  "  Well,  I  do  ;  a  nurse  ought  to  be  as  near  per- 
tei^tion  as  poor  human  nature  will  allow.  None  but  good 
women  and  true  siiould  enter  the  ranks  of  nurses ;  for  their 
responsibility  is  great,  and  their  power  of  doing  either  good 
or  evil  is  enormous.  Hence  good  nurses  are  prizeable,  and 
should  be  paid  most  liberally. 

fi95.  The  selection  of  a  nurse  is,  for  the  well-being  both  of 
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motljer  and  of  bnbc,  quite  rs  important  as  is  the  choice  of  a 
doctor;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  not  of  more 
imjjortance.  Motlior  and  bnlx;  are  thoroughly  dependent 
npon  her  for  the  airing  of  clothes,  for  due  but  careful  ablu- 
tion, and  for  otter  most  important  services.' 

596,  I  hope,  then,  I  have  said  enough — I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  have  not  Bwd  one  word  too  much — on  the  care  required 
in  the  seleclion  of  a  monthly  nurse.  It  is  impossible,  when 
such  important  interests  are  at  stake,  to  be  too  particular,  or 
to  overstate  its  importance. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS  ON  PREGNANCY. 

597.  The  premonitory  symptoms  of  labour  having  now 
commenced ;  everything  being  in  readiness  for  the  coming 
event ;  clothes,  sheets,  flannels,  diapers,  all  well  aired,  every- 
thing in  order,  bo  that  each  and  all  may,  even  in  the  dark,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  be  found  ;  the  bedroom  well  ventilated ; 
the  nurse  being  in  the  house  ;  the  doctor  notified  that  he 
might  be  wanted ;  all  the  patient  has  now  to  do  is  to  keep  up 
her  spirits,  and  to  look  forward  with  confidence  and  hope  to 
that  auspicious  moment  which  hag  been  long  expected,  and 
which  is  now  about  arriving,  when  she  will  be  made  a  mother ! 
and  which  event — the  birth  of  her  child,  ushered  as  he  is  into 
the  world  with  a  cry  (Oh,  joyful  sound  1) — she  will  realise  as 
the  happiest  period  of  her  existence  ;  she  will  then  be  amply 
repaid  for  all  her  cares,  all  her  anxiety,  and  all  her  anguish  : 
"  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorraw  because  her 
liouv  has  Clime  j  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child, 
siie  reincmberetb  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world." — St.  John. 

598.  A  wife  is  now  about  to  assume  an  additional  and 
higher  title  than  that  of  Wifehood,  namely,  that  of  Mother- 
hood ;  but  before  doing  so,  she  will  have  a  painful  ordeal 
to  go  through  ;  which  is  truly  called  "  Labour  ;  "  and  which 
I  purpose  dwelling  on  at  large  in  the  next  Part — Part  III. 


PART    III. 


LABOUR. 


AU  women  labouring  of  child. — ^Thb  Litant. 
Time  of  her  travail. — Genesis. 
The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb ;  and  i8 
By  law  and  process  ofgi-eat  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  er^franchised. — Shakspearb. 


ON  A  FIRST  LABOUR. 


599.  As  the  first  labour  is,  of  all  subsequent  labours,  gener- 
ally the  most  tedious  and  the  most  severe,  it  behoves  a  newly- 
married  woman  to  "  hearken  unto  counsel,"  and  thus  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  event. 

600.  Strict  observance  of  the  advice  contained  in  these 
pages  will  often  make  a  first  labour  as  easy  and  as  expeditious 
as  an  after  labour. 

601.  But  observance  of  the  counsel  herein  contained  must 
be  adopted,  not  only  during  pregnancy,  but  likewise  during 
the  whole  period — ^from  the  very  commencement — of  wife- 
hood. 

THE  PRECURSORY  SYMPTOMS  OF  LABOUR. 

602.  A  day  or  two  before  the  labour  commences  the  patient 
usually  feels  better  than  she  has  done  for  a  long  time  ;  she  is 
light  and  comfortable  ;  she  is  smaller,  and  the  child  is  lower 
down ;  she  is  more  cheerful,  breathes  more  freely,  and  is 
more  inclined  to  take  exercise,  and  to  attend  to  her  house- 
liold  duties ;  she  has  often  an  inclination  to  tidy  her  drawers, 
and  to  look  up  and  have  in  readiness  her  own  linen^  and  the 
^^t^hy^s  clothes,  and  the  other  requisites  ior  t\\e  \oTv^-^^^^<i\ft.\ 

12  V1^^^ 
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event ;  slie  seems  to  have  a  presentiment  that  labour  is  ap- 
proaching, and  she  has  the  feeling  that  now  is  the  right  time 
to  get  everything  in  readiness,  as,  in  a  short  time,  she  will 
be  powerless  to  exert  herself. 

603.  Although  the  majority  of  patients,  a  day  or  to  be- 
fore the  labour  comes  on,  are  more  bright  and  cheerful,  some 
few  are  more  anxious,  fanciful,  fidgety,  and  restless. 

604.  A.  few  days,  sometimes  a  few  hours,  before  labour 
commerces,  the  child  "  falls,"  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  sayj 
there  is  a  subsidence — a  dropping — of  the  womb  lower  down 
the  belly.  These  are  the  reasons  why  she  feels  lighter  and 
mc»^e  comfortable,  and  more  inclined  to  take  exercise,  and 
wl*y  she  can  breathe  more  freely. 

605.  The  only  inconvenience  of  ths  dropping  of  the  womb 
is,  that  the  womb  presses  more  on  the  bladder,  and  some- 
times causes  an  irritability  of  that  organ,  inducing  a  frequent 
desire  to  make  water. 

606.  The  svhsidence — tlie  dropping^-^f  the  womb  may 
then  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  precursory 
symptoms  of  childbirth,  and  as  the  herald  of  the  coming 
event. 

607.  She  has,  at  this  time,  an  increased  moisture  of  the 
passage  (leading  to  the  womb)  and  of  the  external  parts. 
She  has,  at  length,  slight  pains,  and  then  she  has  a  "  show," 
as  it  is  called  :  which  is  the  coming  away  of  a  mucoiia  plug, 
which  during  pregnancy,  had  hermetically  sealed  up  the  mouth 
of  the  womb.  The  "  show  "  is  generally  tinged  with  a  little 
blood.  When  a  "  show  '■  takes  place,  she  may  rest  assured 
that  labour  has  actually  commenced.  One  of  the  early  symp- 
toms of  labour  is  a  frequent  desire  to  relieve  the  bladder. 

608.  She  has  now  "  grinding  pains,^^  coming  on  at  uncer- 
tain periods ;  sometimes  once  during  two  hours,  at  other  times 
every  hour  or  half-hour.  These  "  grinding  pains  "  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with  ;  at  this  stage,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to 
send  for  a  doctor ;  yet  the  monthly  nurse  should  be  in  the 
house,  to  make  preparations  for  the  coming  event.  Although 
at  this  early  period  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  for  the  medical 
man,  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  let  him  know  that  his  ser- 
vices might  shortly  be  required,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
in  the  way,  or  that  he  might  leave  word  where  he  might 
quickly  be  found. 

609.  These  *'  grinding  pains  "  gradually  assume  more  reg 
ularity  in  their  character,  retuni  at  shorter  intervals,  and  be- 

ro/ne  more  severe. 


610.  Abont  this  tbiie,  Bhivcriug,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
is  apt  to  occnr,  bo  as  to  malce  the  teeth  chatter  again.  Shiv- 
ering during  labour  is  not  an  unfavourable  symptom  ;  it 
proves,  indeed,  that  the  patient  is  in  real  earnest,  and  that 
ehe  is  making  progress. 

611.  AUhongh  the  patient  shivers  and  trembles,  until,  in 
eoine  instances,  the  bed  shakes  under  her,  it  is  nnaecompanied 
with  real  coldness  of  the  skin  ;  elie  shivers  and  feels  cold,  hut 
her  skin  in  reality  is  not  at  all  cold,  but  ia  hoi  and  perspiring 
— perspiring  at  every  pore  1 

612.  She  ought  not,  on  any  necount,  unless  it  be  ordered 
by  the  medical  man,  to  take  brandy  as  a  remedy  for  the  ahiv- 
ering,  A  cup  either  of  hot  tea  or  of  hot  gruel  will  be  the 
beet  remedy  for  the  shivering ;  and  an  extra  blanket  or  two 
EhouM  he  tcrown  over  her,  which  ought  to  be  well  tucked 
around  her,  in  order  to  thoroughly  exclude  the  air  from  the 
body.  The  extra  clothing  shomd,  as  soon  as  she  is  warm  and 
perspiring  be  gradually  removed,  as  she  ought  not  to  be  kept 
very  hot,  or  it  will  weaken  her,  and  will  thus  retard  her  labour, 

613.  Sickness  fi'equontiy  comes  on  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Inhoor,  and  may  continue  during  the  whole  process.  She  is 
Dot  only  sick,  but  she  actually  vomits,  and  she  can  keep 
little  or  nothing  on  her  stomaoh-' 

614.  Now,  sickness  in  l.iboui"  is  rather  a  favourable  syrap- 
toni,  and  is  usually  indicative  of  a  kind  and  easy  confinement. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  sick  labours  are  safe."  Although 
they  may  be  safe,  they  are  decidedly  disagreeable ! 

616'.  Sickness,  during  labour,  does  good ;  it  softens  and 
dilates  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,- and  shows  that  the 
patient  is  woi-kiiig  in  downright  earnest  1 

616.  There  is,  in  such  a  oase,  little  or  nothing  to  he 
done,  as  the  less  an  iiTitable  stomach  is  meddled  with  the 
better.  The  sickness  will  probably  leave  assoon  as  the  laboui 
is  over.  Brandy,  unless  pi-escribed  by  the  doctor,  ought  not 
to  be  given. 

617.  She  must  not,  on  any  account,  force  down  food — as 
her  female  friends  or  as  a  "  pottering  "  old  nurse  may  advisf 
— to  "grinding  pains  ;"  if  she  do,  it  will  rather  retard  than 
forward  her  labour. 

618.  She  had  better,  during  this  stage,  eilher  walk  about 
or  sit  down,  and  not  confine  herself  to  bed ;  indeed,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  her,  unless  she  paiticularly  desire  it,  to  remain 
in  her  chamber. 

41D.  If,  at  the  com  men  cement  q£  her  labojir,  the  "  w&Ui-^ 
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should  break,"  even  if  there  be  no  pain,  the  medical  man 
ought  immediately  to  be  sent  for ;  as,  in  such  a  case,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  know  the  exact  presentation  of  the 
child. 

620.  After  an  uncertain  length  of  time,  the  character  of 
the  pains  alters.  From  being  "grinding,"  they  become 
"  bearing  down,"  and  are  now  more  regular  and  frequent,  and 
tlie  skin  becomes  both  hot  and  perspiring.  These  may  be 
considered  the  true  labour-pains.  The  patient  ought  to  bear 
in  mind  then  that  "  the  true  labour-pains  are  situated  in  the 
back  and  loins  ;  they  come  on  at  regular  intervals,  rise  grad-^ 
ually  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of  intensity,  and  abate  as  .grad- 
ually ;  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  deep  soit  of  pain,  producing  oc- 
casionally a  low  moan  from  the  patient ;  not  sharp  or  twing- 
ing, which  would  elicit  a  very  different  expression  of  suffering 
from  her." — Dr.  Migby. 

621.  As  soon  as  the  pains  assume  a  "bearing-down" 
character,  the  doctor  ought  to  be  in  attendance ;  if  he  be 
sent  for  during  the  early  stage,  when  the  pains  are  of  a  "  grind- 
ing" character,  and  when  they  come  on  "few  and  far  be- 
tween "^  and  at  uncertain  intervals  (unless,  as  before  stated, 
"  the  waters  should  break  "  early),  he  can  do  no  good ;  for,  if 
he  attempt  in  the  early  stage -to  force  on  the  labour,  he  might 
do  irreparable  mischief. 

622.  Cramps  of  the  legs  and  thighs  are  a  frequent,  although' 
not  a  constant,  attendant  on  childbirth.  These  cramps  come 
on  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  kept  for  a  lengthened 
period  in  one  position ;  hence  the  importance  of  allowing  Her, 
during  the  first  and  the  second  stages  of  labour,  to  move 
about  the  room.  Cramps  are  generally  worse  during  the 
third  or  last  stage  of  labour,  and  then,  if  they  occur  at  all, 
they  usually  accompany  each  pain.  The  poor  patient,  in  such 
a  case,  has  not  only  to  bear  the  labour-pains  but  the  cramp- 
pains  !  Now,  there  is  no  danger  in  these  cramps :  it  is  rather 
a  sign  that  the  child  is  making  rapid  progress,  as  he  is  press- 
ing upon  the  nerves  which  supply  the  thighs. 

623.  The  nurse  ought  to  well  rub,  with  her  warm  hand, 
the  cramped  parts  ;  and,  if  the  labour  be  not  too  far  advanced, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  patient  to  change  her  position,  and 
to  sit  on  a  chair,  or,  if  she  feel  inclined,  to  walk  about  the 
room ;  there  being  of  course  an  attendant,  one  on  each  side, 
to  support  her  the  while.  If  either  a  pain  or  a  cramp  should 
come  on  while  she  is  thus  moving  about,  let  her  instantly  take 
hold  of  the  bed-post  for  support. 
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•  ■  624.  I  obserTcd  m  a  sabseqiient  paragraj)li,  that  in  a  case 
of  laboui-,  a  four-post  mahogany  bedstead  without  a  footboard 
is  preferable  to  either  a  brass  or  to  an  iron  bedstead.  It  will 
now  be  seen  that  this  wa«  one  of  my  reasoua  for  advising  the 
old-fashioned  bedstead ;  as  tlie  support  of  a  bed-post  is  often- 
times a  relief  and  a  comfort.  Tlio  uew-fashioned  mahogany 
T)edBtead  made  witli  Jixni  footboard,  and  both  the  iron  and 
brass  bedsteads  with  railings  at  the  foot,  are  each  and 
all,  during  the  progress  of  labour,  very  incutLvenieut :  as 
the  patient,  with  either  of  these  kinds  of  bedsteads,  is  not 
able  to  plant  her  feet  firmly  against  the  bed-post — the  foot- 
hoard. of  the  former  aud  the  raijiugs  of'tlie  latter  being  in  the 
way  of  her  doing  so.  The  man  who  invented  these  new- 
fangled bedsteads  was  an  iffiun-am-us  in  such  juatters. 

62f>,  Labour — and  truly  it  may  be  called  "  labour  "  * — is  a 
natural  proeess,  aud  therefore  ought  not  imnecessarily  to  be 
interfered  with,  or  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  patient.  I 
firmly  believe  that  a  woman  would  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  well  over  her  confinement  teithout  assist- 
ance than  if  she  had  boen  hurried  with  assistance. 

626.  In  a  natural  labour  vei-y  tittle  assistance  is  needed, 
and  the  doctor  is  only  required  in  the  room  occasionally,  to 
ascertain  that  things  are  going  on  rightly.  Those  ladies  do 
best,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  who  are  the  least  in- 
terfered with.  Bear  this  in  mind,  and  let  it  be  legibly  written 
on  your  memory.  This  advice,  of  course,  only  holds  good  in 
natural  coufinements. 

627.  Meddlesome  midwifery  cannot  be  too  strongly  rep- 
robated. The  duty  of  a  diiotoi-  is  to  watch  the  progress  of 
a  childbirth,  in  order  that,  if  there  be  anything  wrong,  he 
may  rectify  it;  but  if  the  labour  be  going  00  weU,  he  has  no 
business  lo  interfere,  and  he  need  not  be  much  in  the  lying- 
in  room,  although  he  should  be  in  an  adjoining  apartment. 

628.  These  rejunrks  ai"e  made  to  set  a  lady  right  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  oifices  of  an  accoucheur;  as  sometimes 
she  has  an  idea  tb.at  a  medical  man  is  able,  by  constantly- 
"  taking  a  jiain,"  to  greatly  expedite  a  natural  labour.  Now 
this  is  a  miatalten  and  mischievous,  although  a  popular  notion. 

"Tlie 

"  I  hid  Ifi'ihi  Th-iughU.  her 

"'Tiatlie<]c.uii.ioiilu(; 
hajie,  or  iL  thst,  liaa  lute  cutalleiJ 
ther'a  throes  on  jill  of  womiiii  luini, 
:e  the  «Jjlldi-eu  lEuLii  aurebOMVuf  VAi< 
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The  freqv£nt  "  taking  of  a  pain  "  is  rery  injurious  and  most 
unnatural.  It  irritates  and  inflames  the  passages,  and  fre- 
•jucntly  retards  the  delivery.  The  occasional^  but  only  the 
occasional^  "taking  of  a  pain"  is  absolutely/  necessary  to 
cniible  the  medical  man  to  note  the  state  of  the  parts,  and 
the  ]>rogres8  of  the  labour ;  but  the  frequent  "  taking  of  a 
pain  "  is  very  objectionable  and  most  reprehensible. 

629.  As  a  rule,  then,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
for  a  medical  man  to  be  much  in  a  lying-in  room.  Really,  in 
a  natural  labour,  it  is  surprising  how  very  little  his  presence 
18  required.  After  he  has  once  ascertained  the  nature  of  the 
case,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  do^  and 
has  found  all  goin^  on  "  right  and  straight,"  it  is  better,  much 
better,  that  he  retire  in  the  day-time  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  tlie  night  season  to  a  bedroom,  and  thus  to  allow  nature 
time  and  full  scope  to  take  her  own  course  without  hurry  and 
without  interference,  without  let  and  without  hindrance. 
Nature  hates  hurry,  and  resents  interference.  The  above 
advice,  for  many  reasons,  is  particularly  useful.  In  the  first 
f>lace,  nature  is  not  unnecessarily  interfered  with.  Secondly, 
It  allows  a  patient,  from  time  to  time,  to  empty  her  bladder 
and  bowels, — which,  by  giving  more  room  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  greatly  assists  and  expedites  the  progress  of  the  labour. 
Thirdly,  if  the  doctor  is  not  present,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
be  frequently  "  taking  a  pain,"  which  she  may  request  him 
to  do,  as  she  fancies  it  does  her  good,  and  relieves  her  suffer- 
ings ;  but  which  frequent  taking  of  a  pain  in  reality  does  her 
hann,  and  retards  the  progress  of  the  labour.  No ;  a  doctor 
ought  not  to  be  much  in  the  lying-in  room.  Although  it  may 
be  necessary  that  he  be  near  at  hand,  within  call,  to  render 
assistance  towards  the  last,  I  emphaticallv  declare  that  in  an 
ordinai-y  confinement — that  is  to  say,  in  what  is  called  a 
natural  labour — the  only  time,  as  a  nile,  that  the  presence  of 
the  doctor  can  be  useful,  is  just  before  the  child  is  born ; 
although  he  ought  to  be  in  readiness,  and  should  therefore  be 
in  the  house  some  little  time  before  the  event  takes  place. 
Let  the  above  advice  be  strongly  impressed  upon  your 
memory.  If  a  patient  did  but  know  the  importance,  in  an 
ordinary  labour,  of  non-interference  and  the  blessedness  of 
patience,  \yhat  benefit  would  accrue  from  such  knowledge — 

*'  Wliat  cannot  imtieuce  do  ? 
A  great  design  is  seldom  suatcli'd  at  once  ; 
'Tia  patience  lieaves  it  on.*'— Thomson. 

630.  Women  are  far  more  patient  than  men :  it  is  well 
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Mt^  arei  tor  men  would  iieyer  be  able  patiently  to  endure, 
stfl  women  do,  the  bitter  pangs  of  (childbirth,  Chaucer  beauti- 
fully deacribea  patieoce  as  a  wife's  gift,  as 
"This  flour  of  wifely  patience." 
631.  Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  in  every  well-formed  woman, 
and  iu  every  ordinary  confinement,  nature  is  perfectly  com- 
petent to  brbg,  without  the  assistance  of  man,*  a  ehild  into 
the  world,  and  tbal  it  ia  only  an  ignorant  peraon  who  would, 
in  a  natnral  case  of  labour,  interfere  to  assist  nature.  Assist 
natnro !  Can  anything  be  more  absm-d  ?  As  though  God 
in  Hia  wisdom,  in  ^Jerfoi-ming  one  of  Hia  greatest  wonders 
and  processes,  required  the  assistance  of  man.  It  might  with 
as  much  truth  be  said  that  in  every  case  of  the  process  of 
healthy  digestion  it  is  neeessaiy  for  a  doctor  to  assist  the 
stomach  in  the  process  of  digesting  the  food  !  No,  it  is  high 
lime  that  such  fallacies  were  exploded,  and  tliat  common 
eeiise  should  take  the  plnite  of  Bucn  folly.  A  natural  labour, 
then,  ought  never  to  be  either  hurried  or  interfered  with,  or 
frightful  cousequences  might,  and  in  all  ]jrobability  will, 
ensue.  Let  eveiy  lying-in  woman  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
more  patient  she  is,  the  more  kind  and  the  more  speedy  will 
bo  her  labour  and  iier  "getting  about."  Let  her,  moreover, 
remeraber  then,  that  labour  is  a  natural  proceaa—that  all  the 
"  grinding "  pains  she  has  are  doing  her  good  service,  are 
dilating,  softening,  and  relaxing  the  parts,  and  [ireparing  for 
the  final :«■  "bearing  down  "  psina  :  let  her  further  hear  in 
mind  that  these  pains  miisl  }iot,  on  any  account  whatever,  be 
interfered  with  either  by  the  doctor,  by  the  nurse,  or  by  her- 
setf.  These  pains  are  sent  for  a  wise  jiurpose,  and  they  ought 
to  be  borne  with  patience  and  resignation,  and  she  will  in  due 
time  be  rewarded  for  all  her  sufferings  and  anxieties  by  having 
n  living  child.  Oh,  how  often  have  I  heard  an  ignorant  nurse 
desire  her  mistress  to  bear  down  to  :i"  grinding"  pain,  as- 
though  it  could  do  the  slightest  good  !  No,  it  only  I'obs  her 
ot  her  strength  and  interferes  with  the  process  and  progress 
fif  the  laboiu".  Away  with  sucli  folly,  and  let  Nature  assert  her 
I'ights  and  her  glorious  prerogative  !  '-There  is  much  reason 
111  Buspect  that  the  danger  and  the  diseases  often  connected 
with  child-bearing  are  produced  by  our  preposterous  manage- 
inent.  and  our  absurd  contrivances  and  interference,  in  order 

■  "  Through  tliee  liave  1  been  holdaii  np  ever  elnce  I  wag  bom  ;  Ihoii  art 
be  (list  tnok  me  out  o(  my  motber'a  cromb ;  my  umiBe  bIiiU]  be  ftiitay^  of 
lliee."— rAe  Ptolms  of  David,  Uxi.  6. 
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to  assist  Nature  in  one  of  her  most  important  operations ; 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  is  contrived  with  perfect 
knowledge  and  wisdom." — Dr.  James  Gregory, 

632.  It  might  be  thought  that  I  am  tedious  and  prolix  in 
insisting  on  non-interference  in  a  natural  labour,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  of  paramount  importance,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly- 
dwelt  upon,  and  cannot  be  too  often  brought,  and  that  ener- 
getically, before  the  notice  of  a  lying-in  woman. 

633.  Fortunately  for  ladies,  there  is  great  talent  in  the  mid- 
wifery department,  which  would  prevent — however  anxious 
a  patient  may  be  to  get  out  of  her  trouble — any  improper 
interference.*  I  say  improper  interference.  A  case  some- 
times, although  rarely^  occurs  in  which  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  medical  man  to  properly  interfere  and  to  help  the 
delivery,  then  the  patient  must  leave  herself  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  her  doctor — to  act  as  he  thinks  best,  and  who  may 
find  it  necessary  to  use  promptness  and  decision,  and  thus  to 
sate  her  an  amount  of  unnecessary  lingering  pain,  risk,  and 
anxiety.  But  these  cases,  fortunately,  are  exceptions — rare 
exceptions — and  not  the  rule.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  some  few  cases,  that  a  medical  man  should  act 
promptly  and  decisively :  delay  in  such  emergencies  would 
be  dangerous — 

"  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly."— .SAoA^pearc. 

634.  There  are  times,  and  times  without  number,  when  a 
medical  man  is  called  upon  to  do  but  little  or  nothing ;  and 
there  are  others — ^few  and  far  between — ^when  it  is  impera- 
tively necessaiy  that  he  should  do  a  great  deal.  He  ought, 
at  all  times,  to  be  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  should,  in  certain 
contingencies,  be  as  fearless  as  a  lion  !  - 

635.  An  accoucheur's  hand  should  be  firm,  and  yet  gentle ; 
his  heart  should  be  tender,  and  yet  brave.  Having  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  right  course,  he  should  pursue  it  without  let 
or  hindrance,  without  interference,  without  wavering,  and 
without  loss  of  time.  Moments  in  such  cases  are  most 
j^recious  ;  they  often  determine  whether  the  mother  shall  do 
well,  and  whether  the  babe  shall  live  or  die !  How  many  a 
child  has  died  in  the  birth,  in  a  hard  and  tedious  labour,  from 

•  Dr.  D.  Davis — my  old  obstetrical  teacher — used,  in  his  valuable  lectures, 
st^'ougly  to  reprobate  meddlesome  midwifery  ;  he  justly  observed  that 
"  Rv'^ouchcnrs  were  only  life-guardsmeu  to  women."  A  life-guardsman,  while 
on  duty  at  the  palnoe,  does  not  interfere  with  every  ]>as8er-by,  but  only  re- 
mor;^-  those  who  obstruct  the  way. 
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lihe  nfie  of  iBHtrumentH  faavitig  been  too  long  delayed  I  Insli'u- 
itieiits,  in  a  firopei'  case  aud  judiciously  applied,  axe  most  safe ; 
tliej'  ni'e  Dothing  more  than  thin  hands — to  bring  away  ibe 
head — when  the  head  is  low  enough  in  the  birth — the  doctor's 
liands  being  too  thick  tor  the  jmrpose.  Many  honra  of  intense 
suffering,  and  many  years  of  nnaviiiling  regrets  fi-oin  the  need- 
less loss  of  the  child  might  have  been  saved  if  instruments 
had  been  used  the  moment  mechanical  aid  was  indicated— 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  ease,  foi-  inetsnce,  where  the  child  re- 
mained for  some  houra  stationary  in  the  Mrth,  although  the 
pain«  continued  intensely  strong  and  very  forcing.  Hence 
tbc  importance,  in  midwifery,  of  emjjioying  a  man  of  talent, 
tui  experience,  of  judgment,  and  of  decision.  No  branch  of 
tbe  prof I'Bsion  requires  moi-e  skUI  than  that  of  an  acconcheur. 

636.  i^hould  the  hi'xho»d  be  present  during  the  labour? 
Certiiinly  not ;  but  as  soon  as  the  labour  is  over,  and  all  the 
soiled  clothes  have  been  put  out  of  the  way,  let  him  in- 
Btantly  see  liia  wife  for  a  few  minutes,  to  whisper  in  lier  ear 
words  of  affection,  of  gi'atitude,  and  consolation. 

637.  Tlic./^rsJ  confinement  is  generally  twice  the  length 
of  time  of  an  after  one,  and  usually  llie  more  children  a  lady 
hoR  had,  the  ijnieker  is  her  labour;  bnt  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  ease,  as  some  of  the  after  labours  maybe  the 
tedious,  while  the  earhj  ones  may  be  the  quick,  ones. 

638.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  tedioun 
Jabourg  are  oftentimes  natiirai,  and  that  they  only  require 
time  and  patience  from  all  concerned  to  bring  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

639.  It  may  be  said  tliat  a^rst  labour,  as  a  rule,  lasts  six 
lionrs,  while  an  after  confinement  probably  lasts  but  three. 
This  space  of  time,  of  course,  does  not  usually  include  the 
arnimeticemetit  of  labour  pains  ;  but  the  time  that  a  lady  may 
be  acttiaUy  said  to  be  in  real  travail.  If  we  are  to  reckoii 
from  the  commencement  of  the  labour,  we  ought  to  double  Ihv 
above  numbers — that  is  to  say,  we  should  make  the  avei'age 
dnrntion  of  a  first  laboiu',  twelve ;  of  an  after  one,  six  hours. 

640.  When  a  lady  marries  late  in  life — ^for  instance,  after 
she  has  passed  the  age  of  thirty — her_^»"s[  labour  is  usually 
much  more  lingering,  painful,  and  tedious,  demanding  a 
great  etoek  of  patience  from  the  patient,  from  the  doctor, 
and  from  the  friends;  notwithstanding  which,  if  she  be  not 
hnri'ied  and  be  not  much  interfered  with,  both  she  and  her 
babe  generally  do  remarkably  well,  Su])posing  a  lady  raanies 
late  in  life,  it  is  only  iht  first  cinfiuenient  that  is  tisnally  hard 
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and  lingering ;  the  after  labours  are  as  easy  as  though  she  had 
married  wlien  young. 

641.  Slow  labours  are  not  necessarily  dangerous ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  patient  frequently  has  a  better  and  more  rapid 
recovery,  provided  there  has  been  no  interference,  after  a 
tedious  than  after  a  quick  confinement — proving  beyond 
doubt  that  nature  hates  hurry  and  interference.  It  is  an  old 
sjiying,  and  I  believe  a  true  one,  that  a  lying-in  woman  muBt 
luive  pain  either  before  or  after  her  labour ;  and  it  certainly 
is  far  preferable  that  she  should  have  the  pain  and  suffering 
before  than  after  the  delivery  is  over. 

642.  It  is  well  for  a  patient  to  know  that,  as  a  rule,  after 
a  first  confinement,  she  never  has  after-pains.  This  is  some 
consolation,  and  is  a  kind  of  compensation  for  her  usually 
suffering  more  with  \i%r  first  child.  The  after-pains  generally 
increase  in  intensity  with  every  additional  child.  This  only 
bears  out  in  some  measure  what  I  before  advanced,  namely, 
that  the  pain  is  less  severe  and  of  shorter  duration  before 
each  succeeding  labour,  and  that  the  pain  is  greater  and  of 
longer  duration  after  each  succeeding  one.  The  after-pains 
are  intended  by  nature  to  contract — to  reduce — the  womb 
somewhat  to  its  non-pregnant  size,  and  to  assist  clots  in 
coming  away,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  needlessly  inter- 
fered with.  A  judicious  medical  man  will,  however,  if  the 
pains  be  very  severe,  prescribe  medicine  to  moderate — not  to 
stop — them.  A  doctor  fortunately  possesses  valuable  reme- 
dies to  alleviate  the  after-pains. 

643.  Nature — ^beneficent  nature — ofttimes  works  in  secret, 
and  is  doing  good  service  by  preparing  for  the  coming  event, 
unknown  to  all  around.  Pain,  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of 
lahoK-r^  is  not  a  necessary  attendant.  Although  pain  and  suf- 
fering are  the  usual  concomitants  of  childbirth,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  well  authenticated  cases  on  record  of  painless 
parturition* 

644.  A  natural  labour  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
TliG  firsts  the  premonitory  stage,  comprising  the  "falling" 
.>r  subsidence  of  the  womb^  and  the  "  show."  The  second^ 
the  dilating  stage,  which  is  known  by  the  pains  being  of  a 
"  grinding "  nature,  and  in  which  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
gradually  opens  or  dilates  until  it  is  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  exit  of  the  head  of  the  child,  when  it  becomes  the 

*"  Dr.  Ge(H'ge  Smith,  of  Madras,  commnniojited  an  interesting  <^ase  of  the 

kind  to  the  Kdwhvrah  Medical  Jonrnal. 
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■rf,  the  completing  stage,  which  is  now  indicated  by  the 
lis  being  of  a  "  bearing  down  "  expulsive  ciharaeter. 
64&,  Now,  in  the  first  or  premonitory  stage,  which  is 
fUch  the  longest  of  the  three  stages,  it  is  neitliei-  neoeaaary 
■  desirable  that  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  her 
m ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  moving 
lut  the  hoQse,  and  to  be  attending  to  her  household  duties. 

646.  In  the  second  and  dilating  stage,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  she  should  be  confined  to  her  room,  bnt  not  to  her  bed. 
If  the  drawing-room  be  near  at  hand,  she  ought  occasionally 
10  walk  to  it,  and  if  a  pain  should  come  on  the  while,  lie  on 
the  sofa.  In  this  stage  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  that  she 
should  keep  her  bed,  or  even  lie  much  on  it.  She  is  better 
up  and  about,  and  walking  about  the  room, 

647.  In  the  first  and  the  second  stages  she  must  not,  on 
any  acconnt,  strain  or  bear  down  to  the  pains,  as  many  ig- 
norant nurses  advise,  as  by  robbing  her  of  her  strength,  it 

^ijould  only  retard  the  delivery.     Besides,  while  the  mouth  of 

^He  womb  is  dilating,  bearing  down  cannot  be  of  the  slight- 

^R  earthty  use—the  womb  Ib  not  in  a  fit  state  to  expel  its 

HB,ntenCs.     If  by  bearing  down  she  could  (but  which  foi-tn- 

^ately  she  cannot)  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  it  would, 

at  this  stage,  be  attended  with  frightful  consequences — no 

less  than  with  the  rupture  of  the  womb !     Therefore,  for  the 

future  let  not  a  lady  be  persuaded,  either  by  an  ignorant 

[Onrse  or  by  an  officious  fi-iend,  to  bear  down  until  the  last  or 

■£t>^  completing  stage,  when  a  gentle  bearing-down  will  assist 

K)i«  pains  to  expel  the  child. 

K      648.  In  the  thii-d   or  completing  stage  it  is,  of  (;oui-se, 

■IfeveBsary  that  she  should  lie  on  the  bed,  and  that  she  shonid, 

He'  above  advised,  bear  gently  down  to  the  pains.     The  fetri-- 

K(«ff-down  pains  will  indicate  ti)  her  when  to  bear  down, 

t*"     649.  If,  towards  the  last,  she  be  in  great  pain,  and  if  she 

feel  inclined  to  do  so,  let  her  cry  rtnt,*  and  it  will  relieve  her 

A  foolish  nurse  will  tell  her  that  ii  she  make  a  noise,  it  will 

do  her  harm.    Away  with  sui;h  folly,  and  have  notlnng  to  do 

,  with  such  simpletons  1     One  of  the  wisest  men  that  ever  lived 

Anyes  excellent  advice  in  this  matter— 

^B  "  Give  aorraw  worda:  tlia  Kriet,  that  does  not  apoak. 

^r  Wliiapera  the  □'Br-fraught  heart,  &nd  bids  it  brPah." 

K       660.  Even  in  the  last  stage,  she  i>ught  never  to  bear  down 
I       *  "  Like  tw  a  woman  iviOi  eliild.  thirt  drawetb  near  the  lime  o(  hor  d^ 
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unless  the  pain  be  actually  upon  her ;  it  will,  if  she  doe&,  do 
her  great  harm.  In  bearing  down,  the  plan  is  to  hold  the 
breath,  and  strain  down  as  though  she  were  straining  to  have 
a  stool. 

651.  By  a  patient  adopting  the  rules  above  indicated, 
much  weariness  might  be  avoided ;  cramp,  from  her  not 
being  kept  long  in  one  position,  might  be  warded  off ;  the 
labour,  from  her  being  amused  by  change  of  room  and  scene, 
might  be  expedited  ;  and  thus  the  confinement  might  be 
deprived  of  much  of  its  monotony  and  misery. 

652.  The  pains  of  labour  are,  sometimes,  heavy  and  dull, 
or  what  an  intelligent  patient  of  mine  once  described  as 
"  gi'oany  pains ;  "  they  are,  occasionally,  sharp  and  cutting— y 
"  knify  pains  ;  "  while  they  are,  at  other  times,  boring  and 
twisting  —  "  cork-screwy  pains."  These  are  all  expressive 
terms,  as  many  labour-patients  will  be  able  emphatically  to 
endorse  ! 

653.  Nurses  sometimes  divide  a  labour  into  two  kinds — a 
"  back  labour,"  and  a  *'  belly  labour."  The  latter  is  not  a  very 
elegant,  although  it  might  be  an  expressive  term.  Now,  in 
a  "  back  labour,"  the  patient  will  derive  comfort  by  having 
her  back  held  by  the  nurse.  This  ought  not  to  be  done  by 
the  hare  hand,  but  let  the  following  plan  be  adopted : — Let  a 
pillow  be  placed  next  to  the  back,  and  then  the  nurse  should 
apply  firm  pressure,  the  pillow  intervening  between  the  back 
and  the  nurse's  hand  or  hands.  If  the  above  method  be 
followed,  the  back  will  not  be  injured,  which  it  otherwise 
would  be  by  the  pressure  of  the  hard  hand  of  the  nurse. 
Where  the  hare  hand  alone  has  been  applied,  I  have  known 
the  back  to  continue  sore  and  stiff  for  days.  In  a  "  belly 
labour,"  firm  pressure  of  the  nurse's  hand  over  the  belly, 
during  each  throe,  is  of  great  service  ;  it  helps  the  pain,  and 
thus  expedites  the  delivery. 

654.  During  the  latter  stages  of  labour,  the  patient  ought 
always  to  keep  her  eyelids  closed,  or  the  straining  might 
cause  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or,  at  all  events, 
might  make  them  bloodshot. 

655.  Let  a  large  room,  if  practicable,  be  selected  for  the 
labour,  and  let  it  be  airy  and  well- ventilated  ;  and,  if  it  be 
summer,  take  care  that  the  chimney  be  not  stopped.  If  the 
weather  be  intensely  hot,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  window 
being  fi'om  time  to  time  a  little  opened. 

656.  The  old-fashioned  four-post  mahogany  bedstead  is, 
for  a  confinement,  the  most  convenient,  and  is  far  preferable 
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0  bcass  or  to  ii'on.     The  retiaouB  are  obvioiia  :  in  the 

fii'st  jilace,  the  patieut  can,  iu  the  last  stage  of  labonr,  prcns 

lier  feet  agMiist  thu  bed-^i*st,  which  is  often  a  great  comfort, 

ijitii,  and  ussistaneu  to  htr  ;  and,  secondly,  while  walking 

jouL  the  rgoua,  anil  "  a  pain  "  suddenly  coniin"  on,  she  can, 

^Jtolding  the  bed-poet,  support  herself  the  while. 

-  667.  It  the  bedstead  be  one  of  the  new-fangled  ones — that 

Is  to  eay,  one  with  a  fixed  footboard — a  hassodc  should  be 

placed  against  it,  in  order  lUat  the  ^latient,  during  the  latter 

part  of  the  labour — during  tbe  beanng-down  pains — may  be 

ubie  lo  plant  her  feet  firmly  against  it  (the  hassock),  and 

I  be  enabled  the  better  to  be!p  the  bearing-down  of  her 

658.  It  might  bo  well  to  state,  that  the  patient  should,  at 
jwuoh  timBH,  wear  a  pair  of  boots,  hi  order  tliat  the  feet  might 
not  be  hurt  by  pressing  against  the  hassock.  These  directions 
may  appear  trivial ;  but  anything  and  everything  that  will 
conduce,  in  however  small  degree,  to  a  patient's  comfort,  or 
advautage,  or  welt-doing,  is  uol  out  of  place  in  these  pages ; 
indeed,  it  ia  attention  to  little  things,  at  such  seasons,  that 
often  determine  whether  "  the  getting  about "  shall  be  satiM- 
factory,  or  otherwise. 

669.  If  ihei-e  be,  besides  the  bed,  a  straw  mattress  and  a 
horue-hair  mattress,  lot  the  straw  mattress  be  removed,  as  a 
high  bed  is  inconvenient,  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  to  the 
doctor  and  to  the  nurse. 

660.  Th6  lady  in  the  straw. — Women,  in  ancient  times, 
wore  delivered  on  straw ;  heuoe  the  origin  of  the  term,  "  The 
lady  in  the  straw." 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  LABOUR. 

r661.  Position  of  woman  in  labour.— Tha  position  varies 

wording  to  the  oountry.     Delivery,  in  some  countries,  such 

aa  in  France,  is  usually  effected  while  the  patient  is  lying  on 

her  back;  in  other  countries,  whiiu  she  is  standing;  in  o  I  hers, 

while  she  is  on  her  knees  ;  in  others,  while  siie  i«  iu  a  kind  of 

_  ^TO-chair,  made  for  , the  parjiose,  witli  a  false  bottom. to  it, 

^""1  called   a  "  groaning-cbali- ;  "   while,  in    otiier   instanoes, 

in   England,   the  patient  is  delivered   while   she   is 

j.her  loft  side,  and  which  is,  both  for  the  diietoi'  and  for 

!  jiatient,  by  far  the  most  delioate,  convenient,   and  safe 
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.  I  should  strongly  ai^e  a  patient  1 
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thing  ofE  to  the  last.  She  must  take  care  to  have  in  readiness 
a  good  pair  of  scissors  and  a  skein  of  whitey-brown  thread. 
And  she  ought  to  have  in  the  house  a  small  pot  of  prepared 
lard,*  and  a  flask  of  salad  oil,  that  they  may  be  at  hand  in 
case  they  be  wanted.  Some  doctors,  at  such  times,  prefer  the 
prepared  lard ;  while  others  prefer  the  salad  oil.  Let  every- 
thing necessary,  both  for  herself  and  the  babe,  be  well  aired 
and  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  be  placed  in  such  order, 
that  all  things  may,  without  hurry  or  bustle,  at  a  moment's 
notice  be  found. 

663.  Another  preparation  for  childbirth,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one,  is  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  If  they 
be  at  all  costive^  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest  jE?remom- 
tory  symptoms  of  labour,  she  ought  to  take  either  a  teaspoon- 
ful  or  a  dessert-spoonful  (according  to  the  nature  of  her 
bowels,  whether  she  be  easily  moved  or  otherwise)  of  castor 
oil.  If  she  object  to  taking  the  oil,  then  let  her  have  an  enema 
of  warm  water — a  pint — administered.  She  will,  by  adopt- 
ing either  of  the  above  plans,  derive  the  greatest  comfort  and 
advantage ;  it  will  prevent  her  delicacy  from  being  shocked 
by  having  her  bowels  opened,  without  her  being  able  to  pre- 
vent them,  during  the  last  stage  of  the  labour ;  and  it  will, 
by  giving  the  adjacent  parts  more  room,  much  expedite  the 
delivery,  and  lessen  her  sufferings. 

664.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  way  in  which 
she  ought  to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion,  I  would  recom- 
mend her  to  put  on  her  clean  night-gown  :  which,  in  order  to 
keep  it  unsoiled,  should  be  smoothly  and  carefully  rolled  up 
about  her  waist ;  then  she  ought  td  wear  over  it  a  short  bed- 
gown reaching  to  her  hips,  and  have  on  a  flannel  petticoat  to 
meet  it,  and  then  she  should  over  all  put  on  a  dressing-gown. 
If  it  be  winter,  the  dressing-gown  had  better  either  be  com- 
posed of  flannel  or  be  lined  with  that  material. 

665.  The  stays  must  not  he  worn^  as,  by  preventing  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  of  the  belly  from  helping  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  child,  they  would  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  labour. 

6.66.  Putting  tight  stays  on  a  woman  in  travail  is  about  as 
sensible  as  puttmg  a  man  in  a  sack  to  run  a  race  !  Tight  stays 
are,  in  labou|',  almost  as  injurious  as  a  tight  waistcoat  would 
be,  and  would  act  much  in  the  same  way.  St|*aight  waistcoats 
are  going  out  of  fashion,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  tight  stays 

*  A  two-onnce  pot  of  prepared  lard  should,  previously  to  the  labour,  be 
procured  from  a  chemist. 


*ill  follow  suit ;  tbey  are  botli  instruments  of  torture,  and 
■worthy  of  the  dark  ages  in  which  they  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished !  Those  persons  who  advocate  tight  lacing  as  beneficiril 
to  health  are  the  proper  people — they  being  lunatics — to 
wear  straight  waistcoats ;  they  should  be  reserved  for  their 
exelusive  benefit. 

667.  The  Talances  of  the  bed,  and  the  cariiet,  and  the 
curtauiB  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  had  better  all  be  removed  ; 
they  arc  only  in  the  way,  and  may  get  soiled  and  spoiled. 

668.  "  The  guarding  of  the  bed." — This  is  done  in  the 
following  way : — Cover  the  right  side  of  the  bed  (as  the 
patient  wiU  have  to  lie  on  her  left  aide)  with-  a  large  piece,  a 
yard  and  a  half  square,  of  waterproof  cloth,  or  bed-sheeting 
as  it  is  BOTOetimes  called,  which  is  sold  for  the  purpose ;  over 
this  folded  sheets  ought  to  be  placed.  If  a  waterproof  cloth 
cannot  he  procured,  an  oilcloth  tablecover  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Either  of  the  above  plans  will  effectually  protect 
the  t>ed  fi'om  injury. 

669.  The  lying-in  room  should  be  kept,  not  hot,  but  com- 
fortably warm ;  if  the  tempersiture  of  the  room  be  high,  the 
pittient  will  become  irritable,  feverish,  and  restless,  and  the 
labour  will  he  jH-olonged. 

67U.  In  order  to  Change  tho  air,  let  the  door  of  the  room 
every  now  and  then  be  jrft  ajar;  and  if,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  labour,  she  should  retij'e  for  a  while  to  the  drawing- 
room,  let  the  lying-in  room  window  be  thrown  wide  open,  so 
as  to  thoi-oughly  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  to  make  it 
fresh  and  sweet  on  her  return ,  If  tlie  weather  be  very  wann, 
tbe  lower  sash  of  the  window  may  for  a  few  inches  be  opened . 
It  is  wonderful  how  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  and  how 
strengthening  to  the  frame,  a  weU-ventilated  room  is  to  a 
woman  in  travail. 

671,  Manj'  attendants  are  not  only  unnecessary  but  inju- 
rious. They  excite  and  flurry  the  patient,  they  cause  noise 
and  confusion,  and  rob  the  air  of  its  purity.  One  lady 
friend,  besides  tho  doctor  and  the  monthly  nurse,  is  all  that  la 
nficded.  In  making  the  selection  of  a  friend,  care  should  be' 
taken  that  she  be  the  mother  of  a  family,  that  she  be  kind- 
hearted  and  self-possessed,  and  of  a  cheerful  turn  of  mind. 
All  "chatterers,  "ci-oakers,"  and  "potterers"  ought,  at 
these  times,  to  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  lying-in  room. 
"^  convereatiou  of  a  depressing  character  sliould  for  one 

iBent  be  allowed.     Nurses  and  friends  who  are  in  the  habit 

telling  of  bad  cases  that  have  occurred  in  tlieir  experience, 
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679.  Fear  and  sorrow  usually  fall  upon  a  woman  in  labour, 
or,  as  the  Psalmist  beautifully  expresses  it, — "Fear  came 
there  upon  them,  and  sorrow,  as  upon  a  woman  in  her  trav- 
ail." Such  being  the  case,  the  attendants  should  endeavour 
to  counteract  the  same  by  confidence  and  cheerfulness — ^not 
a  jarring  note  of  despondency  should  be  heard — and  why 
should  there  be  ?  Labour  is,  as  a  rule,  perfectly  safe  and  nat- 
ural ;  and  confidence  and  cheerfulness  are  two  of  the  grand 
remedies  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

680.  Let  me  m  this  place  urge  upon  the  patient  the  im- 
portance of  her  allowing  the  doctor  to  inquire  fully  into  her 
fitate.  She  may  depend  upon  it  that  this  inquiry  will  be 
conducted  in  the  most  delicate  manner.  If  there  be  anything 
wrong  in  the  labour,  it  is  in  the  early  stage,  and  before  the 
**  waters  have  broken,"  that  the  most  good  can  be  done.  If 
a  proper  examination  be  not  allowed  to  the  medical  man 
whenever  he  deems  it  right  and  proper  (and  a  judicious  doc- 
tor will  do  it  as  seldom  as  with  safety  he  can),  her  life,  and 
perhaps  that  of  her  child,  might  pay  the  penalty  of  such  false 
deHcaoy. 

681.  Brandy  ought  always  to  be  in  the  house ;  but  let  me 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  attendants  the  importance  of 
withholding  it,  unless  it  be  ordered  by  the  doctor,  from  a 
lying-in  woman.  Numbers  have  fallen  victims  to  its  being 
indiscriminately  given.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  great  cau- 
tion: which  is  now  adopted  in  giving  spirits  to  women  in  labour 
is  one  reason,  among  others,  of  the  great  safety  of  the  con- 
finements of  the  present  day,  compared  with  those  of  former 
times. 

682*  Brandy,  in  the  lying-in  room,  is,  in  case  of  flooding, 
of  exhaustion,  of  fainting,  or  any  other  emergency,  indispen- 
sable. But  brandy  should  be  considered  as  a  medicine — as  a 
valuable  but  as  a  powerful,  medicine — and,  like  all  powerful 
medicines,  should  be  prescribed  by  a  doctor,  and  by  a  doctor 
only ;  who  will  indicate  the  fit  time  and  proper  dose  on  the 
administration  thereof.  If  this  advice  be  not  strictly  fol- 
lowed, deplorable  consequences  may,  and  probably  will,  eA- 
sue.  Brandy,  according  to  the  way  it  is  used,  is  either  a 
faitl)ful  friend  or  a  bitter  enemy ! 

683.  The  best  beverage  for  a  patient  during  labour  is  either 
a  cup  of  warm  tea,  or  of  gruel,  6r  of  arrowroot.  It  is  folly 
in  the  extreme,  during  the  progress  of  labour,  to  force  her  to 
eat :  her  stomach  recoils  from  it,  as  at  these  times  there  is 
generally  a  loathing  of  food,  and  if  w^  Tvill,  as  we  always 
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Lght,  to  take  the  ftppetite  as  our  gaide,  tb  shall  never  go 
tar  wrong. 

684.  A  patient  during  labour  ought  frequently  to  make 
water ;  eho  will  by  doing  bo  add  materially  to  her  ease  and 
comfort,  and  it  will  give  the  adjacent  parts  more  room,  and 
will  thus  expedite  the  deliveiy.  I  n-ish  to  call  attention  to 
this  point,  aa  many  ladies,  cBpecially  with  their  first  children, 
have,  from  false  delicacy,  suffered  severely  from  not  attending 
to  it ;  one  of  the  ill  effects  of  which  is  inability  after  the  labour 
IB  over  to  make  water  without  the  asHistauce  of  the  doctor, 
who  might  in  an  extreme  case  deem,  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  catheter  into  the  hladder,  and  thus  to  draw  the  water  off. 

685.  I  recommended,  in  a  previous  paragra])h,  that  tiie 
■doctor  ought  to  have  eithei-  the  drawing-room  or  a  bedroom 
to  retire  to,  in  order  that  the  patient  may,  during  the  progress 
of  the  labour,  he  left  very  much  to  Itersdf,  and  that  thus  sho 
may  have  full  opportunities,  whenever  she  (eel  the  slightest 
inclination  to  do  so,  of  thoroughly  emptying  either  her 
liladder  or  bowels.  Now,  this  advice  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  if  it  were  more  followed  than  it  is,  a  great  ■ 
diminution  of  misery  of  annoyance,  and  suffering  would  be 
saved.  I  have  g^ven  the  subject  great  attention,  as  I  have 
badlai^e  experience  in  midwifery  practice  ;  Ithei-efore  speak 
"like  one  having  authority,"  and  if  my  "counsel"  in  this 
pairtiualar  be  attended  to,  this  book  will  not  have  been  written 

686.  If  the  patient,  twelve  honrs  after  her  delivery,  and 
having  tried  two  or  three  limes  during  that  time,  be  unable 
to  make  watei',  the  medical  man  ought  to  be  made  aoquainted 
with  it,  or  serious  consequences  might  ensue. 


I 
687.  Mothers    and   doctors    are   indebted  to    Sir  James  | 

Simpson   for   the    introduction    of  chloroform,  one   of   the  | 

greatest  aud  most  valuable  disooveriea   ever  conferred  on 
suffering  humanity,* 

*  "  Dr.  Slmpaou,  ou  firet  iirspoandiiig  tiie  theor;  □(  the  applicatiou  of 
Cbloniform  to  iiatlentH  reqiiiriug  Bnrgica.1  Hid,  waa  slOQtIy  oppOBea  by  oertRiii 
CUTioistio  objeotoni,  who  neld  that.to  check  the  gensatiuu  of  pnJii  iu  rnLiiiec- 
tion  with  '  viHltatlnig  »[  God  '  «>ui  to  oontntvene  the  deonieg  of  an  All-wire  ,' 

Crector. 

"  WhHtwssluB  answer  7    TlialCUa  CisAtor,  dudnn  th*  praceea  u[  axUMb 
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I  688.  Snlpliuric  ether  wrb  formerly  used  to  onuee  insenBi-     ' 
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688.  Snljjliuric  ether  wrb  formerly  used  to  onuee  insenBi- 
bility  to  pam  ;  bat  it  is  far  inferior,  in  midwifery,  to  chloro- 
form, ami  JH  now,  in  this  country,  very  Beldoni  employed; 
while  the  inhalation  of  chforoforiu,  especially  in  cEtsee  of  hard 
Dpad  lingering  labour,  is  every  day  becoming  more  general,  and 
*i]l  do  still  more  extensively  when  its  value  is  better  nnder- 
"  lood,  and  ^hen,  in  well-selected  cases,  its  comjiarstive  free- 
Ipm  from  daoger  is  sufficiently  appreciated. 
.  689.  Chloroform,  then,  is  a  great  boon  in  midwifery  prac- 
jfice  ;  indeed,  we  may  say  with  Dr,  Kidd,  that  in  labour  cases 
"  it  has  proved  to  be  almost  a  greater  boon  than  in  the 
eiperiniental  and  gigantic  operations  of  the  surgeon."  It 
may  by  a  medical  man  be  administered  in  labour  with  perfect 
safety,  I  myself  have  given  it  in  numerous  instances,  and 
have  always  been  satisfied  with  tlie  result. 

690.  The  inhalation  of  chlorofoim,  according  to  the  wiD 
theoperator,  causes  either  partial  or  oomptete  unoonacious- 
•jues,  and,  either  for  a  longer  or  for  a  shorter  time,  freedom 
.from  pain.  In  other  wards,  the  effects  might  with  perfect 
safety  be  continued  either  for  a  few  minutes,  or  from  time  to 
time  for  several  hours  ;  indeed,  if  given  in  proper  cases,  and 
by  a  judicious  doctor,  with  immense  benefit,  and  with  per- 
fect safety. 

.  691.  Chloroform  is  more  applicable  and  useful  in  a  labour 
,T— more  especially  in  a  first  confinement — when  it  is  lingering, 
■when  the  throes  are  very  severe,  and  when,  notwithstanding 
the  pain,  the  labour  is  making  but  little  progress : — then 
chlorofonn  is  a  prioelesa  boon.  Chloroform,  too,  is,  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  ner;'ous  temperament,  and  when  she  looks 
forward  with  dread  and  apprehension  to  every  pain,  very 
beneficial. 

6S)2.  It  might  be  a.^ked — Would  you  give  chloroform  in 
eueiycaseof  labour,  be  it  ever  so  easy  andquick?  Certainly 
not:  it  is  neither  advisable  nor  expedient  in  an  ordinary, 
easy,  quick  confinement  to  administer  it.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  give  chloroform  are  all  lingering,  hard,  and 
severe  ordinary  labours  :  in  such  I  would  gladly  use  it.  But, 
before  Administering  it,  I  would,  as  a  rule,  wait  for  at  least 
six  hours  l^rom  the  commencement  of  the  true  pains. 

693.  Ob,  the  delightful  and  magical  effects  of  it  in  the 
cases  above  described ;  t&e  lying-in  room,  from  bein^  in  a 
inj(  tliB  rib  trniii  Ailam,  miiat  iiaceBBaidlj  have  Adopted  a  snmewliM  cortes- 

KQiilriB  Brtlfic'9— '  Few  dJd  not  God  Uirow  Adam  into  adeoii  sleep  7  '    The 
3tlBt»  were  sntinfied.  and  tlie  dwiifverer  triumplied  over  ipioblo  Mnd  igno- 
nuit />reJiidii>e."—J.  S,  ijiiiria  ill  A  IjIUitVo  Die  'i'imss.W.M  W,  VWW- 
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state  of  gloom,  despondency,  and  misery,  is  instantly  trans- 
formed, by  its  means,  into  one  of  cheerfulness,  hope,  and 
happiness/ 

694.  When  once  a  lying-in  woman  has  experienced  the 
good  eJGPects  of  chloroform  in  assuaging  her  agony,  she  im- 
portunately, at  every  recurrence  of  "  the  pain,"  urges  her 
medical  man  to  give  her  more  !  In  all  her  subsequent  con- 
finementsy  haying  once  tasted  the  good  effects  of  chloroform, 
she  does  uot  dread  them.  I  have  frequently  heard  a  lady 
declare  that  now  (if  her  labour  be  either  hard  or  Kiigering) 
she  can  have  chloroform,  she  looks  forward  to  the  period  of 
childbirth  with  confidence  and  hope. 

695.  Itvmight  be  asked-^Does  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform retard  the  patient's  "getting  about"?  I  emphati- 
eally  declare  that  U  does  not  do  so.  Those  who  have  had 
chloroform  have  always,  in  my  practice,  had  as  good  and  as 
f^eedy  recoveries  as  those  who  have  not  inhaled  it. 

^6.  Oote  important  consideration  in  the  giving  of  chloro- 
form in'  labour  is,  that  a  patient  has  seldom,  if  every  while 
under  the  effects  of  it,  been  kncwfi  to  die ;  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  when  it  has  been  administered  in  surgical 
operations,  in  the  extraction  of  teeth,  ifcc.  "  I  know  there  is 
not  one  well-attested  death  from  chloroform  in  midwifery  in 
a!1  our  journals."  * 

697.  One  reason  why  it  may  be  so  safe  to  give  chloroform 
in  labour  is,  that  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  a  medical  man 
does  not  deem  it  needful  to  put  his  patient  under  the  extreme 
influence  of  it.  He  administers  just  enough  to  ease  her  pain, 
but  not  sufficient  to  rob  her  of  total  consciousness ;  whUe  in 
a  surreal  operation  the  surgeon  may  consider  it  necessary  to 
put  his  patient  under  \h^fuR  influence  of  chloroform  :  hence 
the  safety  in  the  one,  and  the  danger  in  the  other  case.  "  It 
is  quite  possible  to  afford  immense  relief,  to  *  render  the  pains 
quite  bearable,'  as  a  patient  of  mine  observed,  by  a  dose 
which  does  not  procure  sleep  or  impair  the  mental  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  which  all  our  experience  would  show  is 
absolutely  free  from  danger."  t 

698.  There  is  another  advantage  in  chloroform,  —  the 
child,  when  he  is  born,  is  usually  both  lively  and  strong,  and 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  mother  having  had  chloroform 
administered  to  her.     This  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

699.  The  doctor,  too,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  deeply  in- 

*  Dr.  Kidd  In  Dublin  Quarterly. 

t  Churchill's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
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dobted  to  Sir  J.  Simpson  for  this  great  boon  :  formerly  ho 
dreaded  a  tedious  nnd  hard  laboar ;  now  he  does  not  do  so,  as 
he  is  fully  aware  that  chloroform  wiU  rob  such  a  lying-in  of 
much  of  its  terror  and  moat  of  its  pain  and  suffering,  and 
will  in  all  probability  materially  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
confinement. 

700.  So  highly  do  I  think  of  chloroform,  that  I  never  go 
to  a  labour  without  a  bottle  of  it  in  ray  pocket.  I  find  this 
plan  very  convenient,  as  I  am  then.  In  proper  cases,  always 
prepared  to  give  chloroform,  and  there  \s  no  precious  time 
wasted  in  sending  for  it. 

701.  Chloroform  ought  never  to  be  administered,  either 
to  a  patient  in  labour  or  to  any  one  else,  except  by  a  medical 
man.  This  advice  admits  of  no  exception.  And  chloroform 
should  never  be  given  unless  it  be  either  in  a  lingering  or  in 
a  hard  labour.  As  I  have  before  advised,  in  a  natural,  easy, 
every-day  labour,  nature  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  run  ita  own  course.  Patience,  gentle- 
neas,  and  non-interference  are  the  best  and  the  chief  re- 
jljnisites  required  in  the  majority  of  labour  cases. 


702.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  the  _;Im/ confinement 
the  labour  is  so  rapid  that  the  child  is  born  before  the  doctor 
has  time  to  reach  the  patient.  It  is  consequently  highly 
desirable — nay,  imperatively  necessary — ^for  the  interest  and 
for  the  well-doing  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  babe,  that 
either  the  norse  or  the  lady  friend  should,  in  such  an  emer- 


gency. 


know  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.     I  therefore. 


n  the  few  following  paragraphs,  purpose,  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  langaage  I  can  command,  to  enlighten  them  on  the 
Bubjeot. 

703.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  attendants  be  both  oalm 
and  self-possessed,  and  let  there  be  no  noise,  no  scuffling,  no 
excitement,  no  whispering,  and  no  talking,  and  let  the  pa- 
tient be  made  to  thoroughly  understand  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger :  aa  the  principal  danger  will  be  in  causing 
unnedesaary  fears  both  aa  to  herself  and  her  child: — "A 
woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears,  is,  at  these  times,  especially 
timid."     Tens  of  thousands  are  annually  delivered  in  Eng- 
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^  J  and  everywhere  else,  without  the  sliffhtest  assistance 
from  a  doctor  * — ^he  not  being  at  hand  or  not  being  in  time  ; 
and  yet  hoth  mother  and  babe  almost  invariabty  do  well. 
Let  >ier  be  informed  of  this  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  her,  and  will  assuage  her  fears.  The  med- 
ical man,  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  will  soon  make  all  right  mid 
straight. 

704.  In  the  meantime  let  the  following  directions  be  fol- 
lowed ; — Supposirig  a  child  to  be  lioni  before  the  medical 
fnan  arrives,  the  nurse  onght  then  to  ascertain  whether  a  coil 
of  navel-string  be  around  the  neek  of  the  infant ;  if  it  be,  it 
mnst  be  instantly  liberated,  or  he  might  be  strangled.  Cave 
Rhonld  be  taken  that  he  has  sufficient  room  to  breathe  ;  that 
there  be  not  a  "membrane"  over  his  mouth;t  and  that  his 
face  be  not  buried  in  the  clothes.  Any  mucus  about  the 
mouth  of  the  babe  ought,  with  a  soft  napkin,  to  be  wiped 
away,  or  it  might  impede  the  breathing, 

705.  Every  infant,  the  moment  he  comes  into  the  world, 
onght  to  cry  ;  if  he  does  not  naturally,  he  should  be  made  to 
do  BO  by  smacking  his  buttockw  until  he  does  cry.  He  will 
then  be  safe : — 

"Wecmnacrjingl^ither, 
Thon  know'Rt  tlia  first  time  we  Binell  the  air 
We  WHul  und  erj," — SAnjtipEoro. 

706.  If  the  doctor  have  not  arrived,  cheerfulness,  quietr 
ness,  and  presence  of  mind,  must,  by  all  around,  be  observed ; 
otherwise  the  patient  may  become  excited  and  alarmed,  and 
dangerous  consequences  might  cnsne. 

707.  If  the  babe  should  be  bum  apparently  dead,  a  few 
smart  blows  must  be  given  on  the  bnttocks  and  on  the  back : 

•  "  Dr  Voae  aoid,  tiiM  onca,  wlieii  in  the  reinots  vaUeyn  cd  IVeBtmorslaud 
and  Canib«tlitDd,  he  need  to  luili  tlie  people  liow  tliey  ^et  on  witliout  medi- 
CAl  aid,  partipnliiTly  in  regard  to  midwitocy  coMca  ;.peeii!o  wondered  tliat  lio 
Bbould  aak.  He  fniiiid  tliHt  tliey  1iiui  no  midiriveB  even  ;  when  n  womnn 
b^ns  her  tronbtes,  tliev  told  liim,  they  give  her  nnrm  tieer  ;  ir  she  in  wonie, 
more  wunn  beer  ;  but  if  that  failo.  then  '  slie  maun  dee,'  So  tliey  five  rtim- 
nllUitH  Irum  the  firdt.  One  word  in  tlie  piiper  read  seemed, to  contain  the 
Ktat  ofthe  matter;  w6inuBttre.it  the  (latieulH  nicordins  to  'common  Bense.' '' 
— British  Med.  Juur. 

t  Ah  11  rule,  the  "  waters  lireiik"  jiiat  heFore  tlie  head  is  bom,  thon  there 
ip  no  [enrnr  a  inembrane  Doverltij;  the  munth,  aa  tlie  bead  pasaeit  lArau^jA  tlia 
Tiijitnrtd  nir^iitbrane,  "  In  other  iniftancee,  the  membrane  dne?  not  bnret  he- 
[cive  tlie  ei[|inlii)ou  of  the  head  o[  the  [cetiia  [ubildj  extenni,lly,  whiili  it  covers, 
mid  In  Riicli  maen  the  inOint  in  anid  by  aarnBB  to  he  bom  with  a  caul,  and  this 
itiiulvertlaed  in  the  London  neWBnapenii  in  one  day,  and  Bold  at  a  high  price 
bv  iMi^triieH,  asltiB  saperetitiooaiy  suppoeed  to  prevent  shipwreck."— Tlynn'JT 
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string.  A  second  ligature  must,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  ap- 
plied about  three  inches  from  the  first,  and  the  navel-string 
should  be  carefully  divided  midway  between  the  two  liga- 
tures. Of  course,  if  the  medioal  man  be  shortly  expected, 
any  interference  would  not  be  advisable,  as  such  matters 
ought  always  to  be  left  entirely  to  him. 

717.  The  after-birth  must  never  he  brought  away  by  the 
nurse.  If  the  doctor  have  not  yet  arrived,  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  come  away  (which,  if  left  alone,  in  the  generality  of 
cases  it  usually  will)  of  its  own  accord.  The  only  treatment 
that  the  nurse  ought  in  such  a  case  to  adopt  is,  that  she  apply, 
by  means  of  her  right  hand,  Jirm  pres^sure  over  the  region  of 
the  womb :  this  will  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  con- 
traction of  the  womb,  of  throwing  off  the  after-birth,  and  of 
preventing  violent  flooding. 

718.  If  the  after-birth  does  not  soon  come  away,  say  in  an 
hour,  or  if  there  be  flooding^  another  medical  man  ought  to 
be  sent  for ;  but  on  no  account  should  the  nurse  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  it  further  than  by  applying  firm  pressure 
over  the  region  of  the  womb,  and  not  touching  the  navd- 
string  at  aU,  as  I  have  known  dangerous,  and  in  some  cases 
even  fatal,  consequences  to  ensue  from  such  meddling.  Offi- 
cious nurses  have  frequently  been  kno>\Ti,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  the  labour  entirely  over  by  themselves,  without  the  doc- 
tor's assistance,  to  actually  tear  away  by  violence  the  navel- 
string  from  the  after-birth — the  after-birth  being  the  while  in 
the  womb — the  blood  in  consequence  flowing  away  from  the 
lacerated  after-birth  in  torrents ;  so  that  the  moment  the  doc- 
tor arrives — if  he  fortunately  arrive  in  time — ^he  has  been 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  his  patient's  life,  to  introduce  his 
hand  at  once  into  the  womb,  and  to  bring  the  after-birth 
bodily  away.  Meddlesome  nurses  are  then  most  dangerous, 
and  should  be  carefully  shunned. 

719.  What  should  be  done  with  the  after-birth^  Let  the 
monthly  nurse,  after  all  the  servants  are  gone  to  bed,  make  a 
good  fire  in  the  kitchen-grate,  and  burn  it. 

REST   AFTER    DELIVERY. 

720.  A  lady,  for  at  least  an  hour  after  the  delivery,  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  ;  if  slie  be,  violent  flooding  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  doctor  of  course  will,  by  removing  the  soiled 
napkins,  and  by  applying  clean  ones  in  their  place,  make  her 
comfortable. 


LABOUR.  ;-. 

721.  Her  head  onirbt  to  be  made  easy  ;  she  must  still  lie 
ra  her  aide;  indeed,  for  the  first  hour,  let  her  remain  nearlv 
in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  she  was  confined,  willi 
thiB  only  difference,  that  if  her  feet  have  been  pressing  agi ' 
the  bed-post,  they  sbonld  be  removed  from  that  position. 


CLOTHING-  AFTER  LABOUR. 


722.  She  ought,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  to  be 
moved  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other.  It  should  be 
done  in  the  most  tender  and  cautious  mariner.  She  rmtei  not, 
on  any  account  whatever,  be  allowed  to  git  erect  in  the  bed. 
While  being  moved,  she  herself  should  be  passive — that  ie  to 
aay,  she  ouffht  to  use  no  exertion — no  effort — but  should,  hy 
two  Attendants,  be  removed  from  side  to  side ;  one  must  take 
bold  of  her  shoulders,  the  other  of  her  hips. 

738.  A  patient,  ajier  delivery,  usually  feels  shivering  and 
starved;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  throw  additional 
clothing,  such  as  a  blanket  or  two,  over  her,  which  ought  to 
envelope  the  body,  and  should  be  well  tucked  around  her; 
but  tlie  nurse  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  overload  her  with 
clothes,  or  it  might  prodnce  flooding,  fainting,  &c. ;  as  soon, 
therefore,  as  she  he  warmer,  let  the  extra  clothing  be  grada- 
ally  removed.  If  the  feet  be  cold,  let  them  be  wrapped  iq  a 
warm  dannel  |>ettieoat,  over  which  a  pillow  should  be  placed. 

724.  A  frequent  change  of  linen  after  childbirth  is  desir- 
able. Nothing  iti  more  conducive  to  health  than  cleanlinesK. 
Great  care  ehould  be  taken  to  have  the  sheets  and  linen  w^U 
aired. 

725.  A  foolish  nurse  fancies  that  clean  linen  will  give  her 
patient  cold,  and  that  dirty  linen  will  prevejit  it,  and  keep 
her  warai !  Such  folly  is  most  dangerous  !  A  lying-in  wo- 
man should  bear  in  mmd,  that  dirt  breeds  fever,  and  fosters 
infectious  diseases.  There  would,  if  cleanliness  (of  course  I 
include  pure  water  in  this  category)  and  ventilation  were 
more  observed  than  they  are,  be  very  little  of  fever,  or  of  in- 


REFRKSHMENT  AFTER  LABOUR. 

■  A  cup  of  uooi,  black  tea,  directly  after  the  patient  ia 
bed,  ought  to  be  given.     I  say  cool,  not  cold,  as  cold  tea 
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iiiiviht  oinll  luM-.  Hot  toil  wouUl  Ih'  improper,  as  it  might  in- 
vlhio  iliuKhiii;.  As  soi>ii  us  she  is  settled  in  bed, there  is  noth- 
»h^  UciU'i  (luui  w  soi.t't  l>:jsin  of  warm  gruel. 

r.u.  Uinuil\  v»us;}n  !io\AM\  unloss  onlered  by  the  medical 
iii.ii^  u»  Iv  >^i\oh  iftvr  u  vvnrtnemont.  Warm  beer  is  also 
x>l>i«A  i!vMi.(Mi' X  ittJwa,  Ncittuilant^  of  all  kinds  must,  unless 
>»l\.%vAi  l»>  I  Ik-  vuvivr,  Iv  o:in' full v  avoided,  as  they  would 
,'itl\  wi,^iuv\'  :t'^oi\  :i!i\l  i»r\>bably  mflammation.  Caudle  is 
»».'^^  aMv'iu  .;iwii.  'hh  >ii  ill  some  old-tashioned  people  are  fond 
,»i  %vx».tjuu'i»amsi  \i  u»».'r  a  labour.  Caudle  ought  to  be  ban- 
ifiii\v%»  i«K'  !\ti»j:-:ii  viK^iii :  U  oaus*?d  in  A^rmer  times  the  death 
x»l  i-hKUifuui\lH ! 

rX  ^^t  ^  f^.x  ^viisists  ^»j:  :hick  linen,  simijaur  to  sheeting, 
«^^^lt^  *  N  i.^i  411x1  %  Ivkit  .oiigy  :uivi  >uificieuciy  bp.vad  to  com- 
ivMi.*>:\  XUII.X':'  Ju' *,vilN.  t^%o  ,»r  tiiree  :VIeed  diapers — 
-.x^Mvsi^u  4  .'..iii5k;^»i!i4-  >iKi;.'^-  ckK^ula  >e  drsc  ipraed  over  the 
■v'»^,x-n  v^i  v'^v'  "^i^Mux  uui  fiicn  :ae '^auda^  fiioiLji  be  neatly 
«tivt  vttv»\^:^\  4:.»i»iKvi  ir^-nirui  :he  lover  Tiortiou  ?f  *be  belly 
n»  xv*v"t»  tiiv-  xha;'ors  rtrtily  ixe^i  in  their  posicioa.  Tiie  band- 
*>jts  v'a.>i*u  ■**  'v  vuc  ^n  :notieri:eIy  dghu  and  ?co^^i  be  re" 
rt^t^*-nv>i  o^vry  uiiT-ir  m-I  !ii'.ming.  or  irteuer  if  :i  become 
vie*:  y'l'  S:ilTi.^n's  Ob«r.?trii'  Biii»ier  is  ad:nir:iKy  adapted 
r»'  snv^*  «i7C»rt  ifrer  i  '^oonn^iment.  lad  mav  be  ^bcauned  of 
JKXT  r^weoracie  '«riTz:oaI-i3«t7^Ti»rn':  sxaker.  If  'rere  be  not 
^iiix^T  a  rr^rer  brir.-i:is«=-  jr  binder  as  hand —  -ii  a  «rd  and 
dk  bjur  ei  *f^ii^2*:Atid  calior.-.  yjl-Lcd  dyabl^^  will  answer  the 

patent 
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the  firft  p-Iac«.  it  :»  a  great  c«:=ifort :  ia  the  sevvni.  :i  induces 
3h^  ^-er.v  to  r*:^:im  to  ::.«  i-rlzinal  size  :  iici  lastlv,  ::  r-rerents 


appearan'.e  ;  indeed,  completely  ruining  their  fisTiire^ 

POSITION. 

7%«  vay  of  jAacinff  the  patient  in  bed. — She  ought 
led lately  after  a  lal^our,  under  any  pretext  or  pretence 


■whaterer,  to  be  allowed  to  raise  herself  in  bed.  If  she  be 
dressed  as  recommended  in  a  [ireviouR  paragraph,  her  soiled 
linen  ni.ty  readily  be  removed  ;  and  she  may  be  drawn  up  by 
two  nBHJBtants^ — obg  being  ni  her  shouldere  and  the  other  .'it 
her  legs — to  the  proper  place,  as  she  herself  must  not  /je 
allowed  to  ■uge  the  slightest  exertion.  Inattention  to  the 
above  recommendation  has  sometimes  caused  violent  flood- 
ing, fainting,  iwaring  down  of  the  womb,  &c.,  and  in  some 
cases  even  fatal  consequencea. 

THE   LYING-IN  ROOM. 

731.  The  room  to  be  kept  cool  and  leeU  ventilated. — A 
nurse  is  too  apt,  after  the  confinement  ia  over,  to  keep  a  large 
fire.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  to  have  the  temperatnre 
of  a  Iving-in  room  high.  A  little  fi]-e,  pi-ovided  the  weather 
be  cold,  to  dress  the  baby  by,  and  to  encourage  a  circulation 
of  the  air,  is  desirable.  A  Gre-juard  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  grate  of  the  lying-in  room.  The  dpor,  in  order  to  change 
the  air  of  the  apartment,  mast  occaBionally  be  loft  ajar:  a 
lying-in  woman  requires  pure  air  as  much  as  or  more  than 
any  other  person  5  hut  how  frequently  does  a  silly  nurse  fancy 
that  it  is  dangerous  for  her  to  breathe  it  1 

732.  Unveutilated  air  is  bad  air :  bad  air  is  bad  for  every 
one,  but  especially  for  a  lying-in  patient.  Bad  .oir  is  only 
another  name  for  poisoned  air !  bad  air  is  spent  air — is  full 
of  air  that  has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again  until  it 
become  foul  and  fcetid,  aud  quite  unfit  to  be,  what  it  onght 
to  be,  food  for  the  lungs.  Bad  air  is  a  wholesale  poisoner. 
Bad  air  is  one  cause  why  the  death-rate  is  so  fearfully  high  ! 
Bad  air,  bad  drains,  and  baiil  water— water  contaminated  with 
.fiscal  m..itter  fi'om  the  water-closets — are  the  three   Grand 

Executioners  of  England:  they  destroy  annually  tens  of 
thoasande  of  victims,  selecting  especially  delicate  women  and 
helpless  children  \ 

733.  After  the  laboui"  is  orer,  the  blinds  ought  to  be  put 
down,  and  the  window-curtains  should  be  drawn,  in  order  to 
induce  the  patient  to  have  a  sleep,  and  thus  to  rest  herself 
after  her  hard  work.  ,  Perfect  stillness  must  reign  both  in  the 
room  and  in  the  houae.    This  advice  Is  most  important. 

734.  It  is  really  surprising,  in  this  present  enlightened 
age!  Tiow  much  ignorance  there  still  is  among  the  attendants 
of  a  lying-in  room  :  they  fancy  labour  to  be  a  disease,  instead 
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of  being  what  it  really  is — a  natural  process^  and  that  old- 
fashioned  notions,  and  not  common  sense,  ought  to  guide 
them.  Oh,  it  is  sad,  that  a  child-bed  woman  should,  of  all 
people  in  the  world,  be  in  an  especial  manner  the  target  for 
loUy  shafts  to  aim  at ! 

735.  The  patient  should,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  be 
strictly  prohibited  from  talking,  and  noisy  conversation  ought 
not  to  be  allowed ;  indeed,  she  cannot  be  kept  too  quiet,  as 
she  may  then  be  induced  to  fall  into  a  sweet  sleep,  which 
would  recruit  her  wasted  strength.  As  soon  as  the  babe  be 
washed  and  dressed,  and  the  mother  be  made  comfortable 
in  bed,  the  nurse  ought  alone  to  remain ;  let  every  one  else 
be  banished  the  lying-in  room.  Visitors  should  on  no  account, 
until  the  medical  man  give  permission,  be  allowed  to  see  the 
patient. 

736.  Many  a  patient  has  been  made  really  feverish  and  ill 
by  a  thoughtless  visitor,  connived  at  by  a  simpleton  of  a 
nurse,  intruding  herself,  soon  after  a  confinement,  into  the 
lying-in  room.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  that  for  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
a  lying-in  woman  cannot  be  kept  too  quiet ;  that  excitement, 
at  such  times,  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  debility ;  and  that 
excitement  is  a  species  of  dram-drinking,  which  leaves  a  sting 
behind !  Bad  gettings  about  are  frequently  due  to  visitors 
being  allowed  to  see  and  to  chatter  with  lying-in  patients. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  reprehensible  practice  was  put  an  end 
to.  If  a  friend  have  the  patient's  welfare  really  at  heart,  she 
should  not,  until  the  expiration  of  at  least  ten  days,  visit  hei\ 
Of  course,  inquiries  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  at  the 
street  door,  but  no  visitors,  during  that  time,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  lyinff-in  chamber.  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
if  this  advice  were  strictly  followed,  much  suffering  may  be 
averted.  Perfect  rest  after  confinement  is  most  essential  to 
recovery,  and  is  the  best  of  medicines. 


THE   BLADDER. 

737.  Ought  a  patient  to  go  to  dee/p  before  she  have  made 
vioterf — There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  her  doing  so  (although 
some  old-fashioned  pers6ns  might  tell  her  that  there  is) ; 
nevertheless,  before  she  goes  to  sleep,  she  should,  if  she  have 
the  slightest  incliif^tion,  respond  to  it,  as  it  would  make  her 
feel  more  comfortable  and  sleep  more  sweetly. 


LABOUR. 

738,  Let  me  urge  tlie  importance  of  the  patient,  imme- 
diately  after  cliildbirtli,  making  water  while  she  is  in  a  lying 

i)oaition,  I  have  knowu  violent  flooding  to  arise  from  a 
ying-in  woman  being  allowed,  soon  after  delivery,  to  sit  up 
while  passing  her  water. 

739,  The  "female  slipper"*  {previously  warmed  by  dip- 
ping it  in  very  hot  water  and  then  quickly  drying  it)  ought, 
at  tueee  times,  and  for  some  days  after  a  confinement,  to  be 
ased.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  takes 
up  but  little  room,  and  is  conpenlently  shaped,  and  readily 
slips  under  the  patient,  and  enables  her  to  make  water  com- 
fortably, she  being  perfectly  passive  the  wliile.  It  should  be 
passed  under  her  in  the  front,  and  not  at  the  aide  of  the 
body. 

740,  If  there  be  any  difficulty  iu  her  making  watei-,  the 
medical  man  must,  through  the  nurse,  he  immediately  in- 
formed of  it.  False  delic-icy  ought  neverto  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  advioe.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  after  either 
a  very  lingering  or  a  severe  labour  there  is  frequently  retention 
o^wri'ne.—that  is  to  say,  that  although  the  bladder  may  be 
nill  of  water,  the  patient  is,  without  assistance,  unable  to 
make  it. 

741,  After  tlie  patient,  while  lying  down,  trying  several 
times  to  pass  her  water,  and  after  allowing  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  to  elapse,  and  not  being  able  to  sucoeed,  it  wUl  be  well 
for  her  to  try  the  following  method : — Let  the  pot  de  chambre 
be  well  warmed,  lot  the  rim  be  covered  with  flannel,  let  her, 
Hnitported  by  the  nnrse,  kneel  ore  the  bed,  her  shoulders  tKe 
while  being  covered  with  ;i  warm  shawl ;  then  let  her,  with 
ihepot  de  chambre  properly  placed' between  her  knees  on  the 
bed,  try  to  make  water,  and  the  chances  are  that  she  will  note 
succeed. 

742,  If  she  be  not  successful— twenty-four  hours  having 
elapsed — the  doctor  must  be  informed  of  the  fact,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary — absolutely  necessary — for  hiin,  by  means 
fif  a  oatheter,  to  draw  off  the  water.  It  might  be  well  to 
state  that  the  passing  of  a  catheter  is  unattended  toilh  either 
the  slightest  danger  or  with  the  l^astpain  ;  and  that  it  is  done 
without  exposing  her,  and  thus  without  shocking  her  modesty, 
and  that  it  will  afford  instant  relief.  Sometimes  one  passing 
t&  the  catheter  is  sufiicient :  at  other  times  it  has,  for  three 
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or  four  «lay.-?,  or  even  for  longer — ^that  is  to  say,  until  the 
bludatr  luib  recovered  its  tone — ^to  be  passed  daily. 

74o.  If  a  palieut  wmild,  diiiini^  the  iri»gi-ess  of  her  con- 
lineiiient,  more  e.speci:iily  if  the  hiboiir  be  tedious,  jiass  water 
frequently,  say  every  two  or  three  hours,  the  necessity  of 
passing  a  catheter,  after  the  labour  is  over,  would  often  be 
prevented.    Now  this  advice  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 


THE   BOWELS. 

744.  The  bowels,  after  a  confinement,  are  osoally  costive. 
This  confined  state  of  the  bowels  after  labour  is  doubtless  a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  in  order  to  give  repose  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts— especially  to  the  womb  ;  it  is  well,  therefore, 
not  to  interfere  witli  them,  but  to  let  them  have  for  three 
days  perfect  rest.  Sometimes  before  the  expiration  of  the 
third  day  the  bowels  are  relieved,  either  without  medicine  or 
merely  by  the  taking  of  a  cupful  of  warm  coffee.  If  such  be 
the  case,  all  well  and  good ;  as  it  is  much  better  that  the 
bowels  should  be  relieved  toithout  medicine  than  with  medi- 
cine ;  but  if,  having  taken  the  coffee,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  they  are  not  opened,  then  early  on  the  following — ^the 
fourth — morning,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  in  the 
manner  previously  recommended.  Eitlier  a  teaspoonful  or  a 
dessert>spoonf ul,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
will  be  the  proper  dose.  If  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours  it 
should  not  have  the  desired  effect,  it  must  be  repeated.  The 
old-fashioned  custom  was  to  give  castor  oil  the  morning  after 
the  confinement ;  this,  as  I  have  before  proved,  was  a  mis> 
taken  plan. 

745.  After  a  lying-in,  and  when  the  bowels  are  not  opened 
either  naturally  or  by  the  taking  of  a  cupful  of  warm  coffee, 
if  medicine  be  given  by  the  mouth,  castor  oil  is  the  best  med- 
icine, as  it  does  not  irritate  either  the  patient's  bowels,  or, 
through  the  mother's  milk,  ^pe  the  infant.  Aperient  piUs, 
as  they  most  of  them  contain  either  colocynth  or  aloes,  or 
both,  frequently  give  great  pain  to  the  babe,  and  purge  him 
much  more  than  they  do  the  mother  herself ;  aperient  pills 
after  a  confinement  ought  therefore  never  to  be  taken. 

746.  If  the  patient  object  to  the  taking  of  castor  oil,  let 
the  nurse,  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  administer  an  enema  of 
warm  water — a  pint  each  time.  This  is  an  excellent,  indeed 
the  best,  method  of  opening  the  bowels,  as  it  neither  inter* 
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feres  witTi  the  appetile  nor  with  the  dieeBtion  ;  it  does  away 
wdth  the  nauaeoQsness  of  castor  oil,  and  does  not,  in  the  ad- 
mini  strati  en,  give  the  Blia;htest  pain.  If  the  tii-at  enema  should 
not  have  the  deaireil  effect,  kt  one  be  given  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  until  i-eJief  be  obtained,  One  of  the  beat  for  the  pur- 
pose— if  the  waiTu  water  be  not  suificiently  active — is  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Take  of— Olive-oil.  twu  tible-spoonliila  ; 
Table-salt,  two  table-spoonfuls  ; 
Wnrm  OHtmeiil-gniel,  oue  pint: 
To  iDAke  a  dyater. 

Anotlier  capital  enema  for  tlie  purpose  is  one  made  of  Castile 
soap  dissolved  in  warm  water.  But  if  the  warm  water  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  so  much  tlie  better — it  ia  far  pref- 
erable to  either  <A  the  others.  Remedies,  provided  they  be 
efiEectnal,  cannot  be  too  simple;  and  all  that  is  usually  re- 
quired in  sufTh  cases  is,  to  wasL  the  bowels  out,  which,  as  a 
role,  the  warm  water  is  of  itself  quite  able  to  do  ;  it  is  there- 
fore desirable,  before  any  other  more  complicated  enema  be 
used,  simply  to  ti-y  the  warm  water  only. 

747.  IJE  the  patient  objeet  both  to  the  taking  of  the  castor 
oil  and  to  the  administration  of  an  enema,  then  either  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  caloined  magnesia,  mixed  in  a  little  water,  or  the 
following  draught,  will  be  found  useful ;  either  the  one  or  the 
other  will  act  kindly,  and  will  neither  gi'ipe  the  mother  nor 
the  ehiid ; — 

Take  ot — Conceutr&ted  EHsence  at  Senna,  lialt  an  ounce  ; 
Synip  nt  Ginger,  one  dlxchin  ; 
Pure  WMet,  seven  dmuhrda  ; 
To  make  a  diaaght.    To  be  taken  eaily  in  the  uiomiiif{. 

I£  in  twelve  hours  the  above  draught  should  not  have  the  do- 
sired  effect  (although  if  the  essence  of  senna  be  good  it 
osnally  does  long  before  that  time),  let  the  draught  be  re- 
peated. If  the  bowels  he  easily  moved,  Aa?/' of  the  above 
draught  is  usually  sufficient ;  if  it  he  not  so  In  twelve  hours, 
the  remainder  should  be  taken.  Or,  one  or  two  teaapoonfula 
of  an  Electuary  of  Figs,  Riiisinn,  and  Senna  may  bo  eaten 
eaoly  in  the  morning, — .i  fomrula  for  which  will  be  found  in 
Adoiee  to  a  Motlier.  TIjc  Elet'tiTSry  of  Figs,  Raisins,  and 
Ssnnn  is  plensnnt  to  the  jialjite,  and  eft'ectual  in  Ofifiratiou. 
But  let  every  lying-in  woman  l>et»r  in  mind  that  as  Boon  as 
her  bowels  will  act,  either  naturally  or  by  the  taking  of  a 
cupful  of  waiTn  coffee,  or  by  the  administration  of  a  waiin 
V^ter  en^nuii  without  ^i  aperient  by  the  month,  not  a  par- 
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tide  of  opening  medicine  should  be  swallowed.     Much  aperi- 
ent medicine  is  an  abomination. 

748.  After  all,  then,  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  there 
is  no  better  method  in  the  world  for  opening  a  lymg-in  pa- 
tient's bowels,  when  costive,  than  (if  the  cup  of  coffee  be  not 
sufficiently  powerful)  by  giving  her  an  enema  of  warm  water, 
as  advised  in  previous  paragraphs.  An  enema  is  safe,  speedy, 
painless,  and  effectual,  and  does  not  induce  costiveness  after- 
wards, which  castor  oil  and  all  other  aperients,  if  j  repeatedly 
taken,  most  assuredly  will  do. 

749.  An  enema,  then,  is,  both  during  suckling  and  during 
pregnancy,  an  admirable  method  of  opening  costive  bowels, 
and  deserves  to  be  more  universally  followed  than  it  now  is ; 
fortunately,  the  plan  just  recommended  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  shortly  will,  at  such  times,  entirely  supersede  the 
necessity  of  administering  aperients  by  the  mouth.  Aperi- 
ents by  the  mouth  are  both  a  clumsy  and  a  roundabout  way 
of  opening  costive  bowels,  and  sometimes  harass  the  patient 
exceedingly.  The  lower  bowel,  and  not  the  stomach,  wants 
emptying :  the  stomach  wants  leaving  alone,  and  not  to  be 
worried  by  opening  physic  I  The  stomach  has  its  proper 
work  to  do,  namely,  to  digest  the  food  put  into  it,  and  wMoh 
aperients  sadly  interfere  with ;  hence  the  great  value,  in  such 
cases,  of  an  enema,  and  of  keeping  the  bowels  open,  when 
possible,  by  fruit  and  not  by  physic,  by  gentleness  and  not 
by  violence ! 

750.  Aperients,  after  a  confinement,  were  in  olden  times,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  repeatedly  given  both  to  the  mother  and 
to  the  babe,  to  their  utter  disgust  and  to  their  serious  detri- 
ment !  This  was  only  one  of  the  numerous  mistakes,  preju- 
dices, and  follies  that  fonnerly  prevailed  in  the  lying-in  ix)om. 
Unfortunately,  in  those  days  a  confinement  was  looked  upotL 
as  a  disease,  and  to  be  physicked  accordingly  ;  there  was  some 
imaginary  evil  to  be  driven  out !  A  better  state  of  things  is 
happily  now  beginning  to  dawn  ;  but  there  is  great  darkness 
of  ignorance — and  ignorance  is,  indeed,  dark — still  to  be  dis- 
pelled. 

751.  When  the  patient's  bowels,  for  the  first  few  days 
after  her  confinement,  require  to  be  opened,  she  ought  to  use 
either  the  French  bed-pan  or  the  bed-pan  of  the  Liverpool 
Northern  Hospital.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  pans 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  bed-pan,  as  they 
will  readily  slip  under  the  patient,  and  will  enable  her,  while 
lying  down,  and  while  she  be  perfectly  passive  in  bed,  to  have 
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her  bowels  relieved,  which  at  these  times  is  very  desirable. 
The  French  bed-pan,  or  the  bed-pan  of  the  Liverpool  North- 
ern Hospital,  are  admirably  adapted  for  a  lying-in  room  ;  in- 
deed, no  lying-in  room  ought  to  be  without  cither  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  useful  inventions.  "  A  flannel  cap  for  the 
toe  part,  held  on  by  strings  round  the  heel,  will  afford  con- 
"tanble  comfort  to  the  patient."  * 


"  CLEANSINGS  "—ABLUTIONS. 


752.  The  "  Cleansings" — This  watery  discharge  occurs  di- 
rectly after  a  lying-in,  and  lasts  either  a  week  or  a  fortnight, 
and  sometimes  even  longer-  It  is,  at  first,  of  a  reddiah  coloor; 
this  gradually  changes  to  a  brownish  hue,  and  afterwards  to 
a  greenish  shade :  hence  the  name  of  "  green  waters,"  It 
has  in  some  cases  a  disagreeable  odour.  A  moderate  dis- 
charge is  necessary ;  but  when  it  is  profuse,  it  weakens  the 
patient. 

753.  Some  ignorant  nurses  object  to  have  the  parts  bathed 
after  delivery;  they  have  the  bnpression  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  give  cold.  Now,  warm  fomentations  twice  a 
day,  and  even  oftener,  either  if  the  discharge  or  \i  the  state 
of  the  parts  require  it,  is  absolutely  mdispenBahle  to  health, 
to  cleanlineBs,  and  comfort.  Ablutions,  indeed,  at  this  time 
are  far  more  necessary  than  at  any  other  period  of  a  woman's 
existence.  Neglect  of  bathing  the  parts,  at  these  times,  is 
shameful  neglect,  and  leads  to  miserable  consoquences. 

754  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  pui'pose  of  these 
bathings  than  a  soft  sponge  and  warm  water,  nnless  llie  parts 
be  very  sore  ;  if  thoy  be,  a  wanii  fomentation,  two  or  three 
tiroes  a  day,  of  marshmallows  and  camoniile,t  will  afford 
great  relief ;  or  the  parts  may  be  bathed  with  warm  well-made 
and  well-boiled  oatraeal  grnel,  of  course  without  salt.  In 
these  cases,  too,  I  have  found  warm  barm  (yeast)  and  water 
3  great  comfort,  and  which  will  soon  take  away  the  soreness. 
The   parts  ought,    after  each    fomentation,  to   be   well,  but 

r'ckly,  dried  with  warm,  dry,  soft  towels.     The  pails,  after 
bathing  and  the  drying,  should,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 

•  The  Fceiieh  bed-pan  and  the  bed-pan  o[  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital 
lUUftie  pmcured  eitbei  at  an;  respectable  eaTthennara  warehoase  or  ot  a 
■ureicsJ-iDstrumeDt  maker. 

iBoillwaliaiidfulB  ot  marBhmallowBi  and  two  handfuls  of  i»momile-bIows 
Jn  two  quarts  of  nacei  for  a  quarter  of  Au  hour,  and  Btiaiu. 
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linen  rag,  be  well  anointed  with  warm  salad  oil.  Warm 
salad  oil  for  this  purpose  is  a  most  soothing,  healing,  and 
comforting  dressing,  and  is  far  superior  to  aU  animal 
greases. 

756.  If  the  internal  parts  be  very  sore,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  syringe  them  out  by  means 
of  an  india-rubber  vaginal  syringe,  with  either  of  the  above 
remedies.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  a  good  monthly 
nurse — of  having  one  who  thoroughly  understands  her  busi- 
ness. 

756.  Let  the  above  rules  be  strictly  followed.  Let  no 
prejudices  and  no  old-fashioned  notions,  either  of  the  nurse 
or  of  any  female  friend,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  above  ad^dce. 
Ablution  of  the  parts,  then,  after  a  confinement,  and  that 
frequently,  is  absolutely  required,  or  evil  results  vrill,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  ensue. 


REST  AND  QUIETUDE. 

757.  A  horizontal — a  level — position  for  either  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  after  a  labour  is  important.  A  lady  frequently 
fancies  that,  if  she  support  her  legs,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Now,  this  is  absurd  ;  it  is  the  womb,  and  not  the  legs,  that 
require  rests  ;  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  lying  flat 
either  on  a  bed  or  on  a  sofa ;  for  the  first  five  or  six  days, 
day  and  night,  on  a  bed,  and  then  for  the  next  five  or  six  days 
she  ought  to  be  removed  for  a  short  period  of  the  day  either 
to  another  bed  or  to  a  sofa ;  which  other  bed  or  sofa  should 
be  wheeled  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  she  must  be  placed 
on  it  by  two  assistants,  one  taking  hold  of  her  shouldere  and 
the  other  of  her  hips,  and  thus  lifting  her  on  the  bed  or 
sofa,  she  herself  being  perfectly  passive,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  sit  erect  the  while.  She  ought,  during  the  time  she  is  on 
the  sofa,  to  maintain  the  level  position* 

758.  She  ought,  after  the  first  nine  days,  to  sit  up  for  an 
hour ;  she  should  gradually  prolong  the  time  of  the  sitting 
up ;  but  still  she  must,  for  the  first  fortnight,  lie  down  a  great 
part  of  every  day.  She  should,  after  the  first  week,  lie  either 
on  a  sofa  or  on  a  horse-hair  mattress. 

759.  The  above  plan  may  appear  irksome,  but  my  expe- 
rience tells  me  that  it  is  necessary — absolutely  necessary. 
The  old  saw,  after  a  confinement,  is  well  worth  remembering : 
"  To  be  soon  well,  be  long  ill."    The  benefit  the  patient  will 


idtimately  reap  from  perfect  rest  and  quietude  will  amply 
repay  the  temporary  annoyance.  Where  the  above  rule8 
have  not  been  adopted,  I  have  known  flooding,  bearing  down 
of  the  womb,  and  even  "falling"  of  tho  womb,  frequent  miB- 
earriagea  and  ultimately  ruin  of  the  conBtitution,  to  ensue. 

760,  Poor  women  who  go  sbout  too  aoon  after  their  con- 
finements frequently  suffer  from  "  falling-of-tlie-womb."  An 
abundance  of  exercise  dating  piognanoy,  and  perfect  rest 
for  a  fortnight  after  labour,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  can- 
not be  too  strongly  instated  upon.  Poor  women  have  the 
advantage  of  eserciae  during  pregnancy,  and  ladies  of  rest 
after  labour.  The  well-to-do  lady  has  the  power,  if  she  hare 
but  the  inclination,  of  choosing  the  desirable  and  of  diacard- 
ing  the  objectionable  feature  of  each  plan  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
adopting,  as  the  poor  woman  does,  an  abundance  of  exercise 
before  her  lying-in,  and  of  taking,  as  the  rich  lady  only  can, 
plenty  of  rest  after  her  coulinement. 

761.  "  Fall! ng-of-the- womb  "  is  a  disagreeable  complaint, 
and  the  misfortune  of  it  is,  that  every  additional  child  in- 
crenses  the  infirmity.  N'ow  all  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
might  have  been  prevented,  if  the  reoumbeut  posture,  for  ten 
days  or  for  a  fortnight  after  delivery,  had  been  strictly 
adopted. 

( 62.  If  a  patient  labour  under  a  "  falling-of-the-womb,"  she 
ought  to  ajiply  to  a  medical  man  experienced  in  auoh  mat- 
ters, who  will  provide  lier  with  a  proper  suppoil — called  a 
pessary,  which  will  prevent  the  womb  from  "  tailing  down," 
and  will  effectually  keep  it  in  its  proper  place. 

763.  It  is  only  a  medical  man,  accustomed  to  ladies'  ail- 
mente,  who  can  select  a  pessary  suitable  for  each  individual 
case.  A  proper  kind  of,  and  duly  adjusted  pessary  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  patient,  and  will  enable  Iter  both  to  take  her 
proper  exercise  and  to  follow  hor  ordinary  employments ;  in- 
deed, if  a  suitable  pessary  be  used,  it  is  so  comfortable  tliat 
she  often  forgets  that  she  ie  weaving  one  at  all.  Those  pes- 
saries ougiit  only  to  be  emjiloyed  that  can  be  removed  every 
night,  as  there  is  not  the  least  ne<:eBBity  for  her  to  sleep  in 
one,  as  the  womb  does  not  uaoally  come  down  when  she  is 
in  bed.  Moreover  a  pessary  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  unless  it  be  daily  removed  and  washed,  it  is  utterly 
impoaaible  to  keep  it  so.  "it  is  a  great  comfort  and  advan- 
tage to  her  to  be  able  both  to  introduce  and  to  remove  the 
pessary  herself,  which,  if  a  proper  kind  be  employed,  she  ean, 
when  once  taught,  readily  do. 
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764.  If  "  falling-of-the-womb "  be  early  and  properly- 
treated  there  is  a  good  chance  of  a  patient  being  perfectly 
cured,  and  thus  of  being  able  to  dispense  with  a  pessary  alto- 
gether. A  lady,  able  to  leave  off  her  pessary,  is  like  a  crip- 
ple able  to  throw  away  his  crutches  ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  grateful  for  the  support  derived  from  them,  have  cause 
for  rejoicing,  inasmuch  as  they  are  now  able  to  dispense 
with  them,  and  free  and  unrestrained,  '<  to  walk  and  run 
again." 

DIETARY. 

765.  For  the  first  day  the  diet  should  consist  of  nicely- 
made  and  well  boiled  gruel,  arrowroot,  and  milk,  bread  and 
milk,  tea,  dry  toast  and  butter,  or  bread  and  butter ;  taking 
care  not  to  overload  the  stomach  with  too  much  fluid. 
Therefore,  either  one  cupful  of  gruel  or  of  arrowroot,  or  of 
tea,  at  a  time,  should  not  be  exceeded,  otherwise  the  patient 
will  feel  oppressed  ;  she  will  be  liable  to  violent  perspiration^ 
and  there  will  be  a  too  abundant  secretion  of  milk. 

766.  For  the  next — the  secondr — day : — jBrea^o^^,— either 
dry  toast  and  butter,  or  bread  and  butter,  and  black  tea. 
Luncheon^ — either  a  breakfast-cupful  of  strong  beef-tea  *  or 
of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  arrowroot  made  with  good  fresh 
milk.  Dinner^ — either  chicken  or  game,  mashed  potatoes  and 
bread.  Tea^  the  same  as  for  breakfast.  Supper^ — a  break- 
fast-cupful of  well-boiled  and  well-made  gruel,  made  either 

*  There  are  few  persons  who  know  how  to  make  beef-tea  :  let  me  tell  yon 
of  a  good  way — my  way — and  which,  as  I  was  the  Inventor  of  this  particular 
formula,  I  beg  to  designate  as — Pye  Chavasse^s  Beef-tea.  Let  the  cook  mince 
very  fine — as  fine  as  sansage-meat — one  pound  of  the  shoulder  blade  of  beef, 
taking  care  that  every  particle  of  fat  be  removed  ;  tlien  let  her  put  the  meat 
either  into  a  saucepan  or  into  a  digester  with  three  pepper-corns  an?l  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cold  water  ;  let  it  be  put  on  the  fire  to  boil ;  let  it  slowly  boil  for 
an  hour,  and  then  let  it  be  strained  ;  and  you  will  have  most  delicious  beef- 
tea,  light  and  nourishing,  grateful  to  the  stomach  and  palate.  When  cold, 
carefully  skim  awy  remaining  fat  (if  there  be  any)  from  it,  and  warm  it  up 
when  wanted.  It  is  always  well,  when  practicable,  to  make  beef-tea  the  day 
before  it  be  wanted,  in  order  to  be  able  to  skim  it  when  c|uite  cold.  It  may 
be  served  up  with  a  finger  or  two  of  drv  toast,  and  with  salt  to  suit  the 
teste.  Sometimes  the  patient  prefers  the  beaf-tea  without  the  pepper-corns  ; 
when  such  be  the  case,  let  the  pepper-corns  be  omitted. 

If  you  wish  your  beef-tea  to  be  particularly  strong  and  nourishing,  and  if  you 
have  any  beef  bones  in  the  house,  let  them'be  broken  up  and  slowly  boiled  in 
Sidigester  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or  even  longer,  with  the  finely  minced-up  beef. 

The  Germans  boil  rice  in  their  beef-tea — which  is  a  great  improvement- 
rice  making  beef-tea  much  more  nourishing,  wliolesome,  and  digestible.  The 
vidue  of  rice,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  not  iu  England  suiflciently  recognised. 


wit?i  WBtCT  or  with  froeti  milk,  oi-  will]  equal  pai-ts  of  milk 
and  ■water,  or  witli  water  with  a  table-spoonful  of  oi'eaiii 
added  to  it. 

767,  If  beef-tea  and  arrownoot  and  miBc  be  distastufiil  to 
tbe  patient,  or  if  they  do  not  agree,  then  for  hiiiobeon  let  her 
lutve,  instead  of  either  the  beef-tea  or  the  arrowroot,  either  a 
light  egg-pndding  or  a  little  rice-pudding. 

768,  On  t/ie  ihird  and  fourth  days  : — Similar  diet  to  the 
second  day,  with  this  fliflerenco,  that  for  her  dinner  the  pa- 
tient shonid  have  matton — either  a  mutton-chop  or  a  cut  out 
of  a  joint  of  mutton,  inatead  of  the  dhioken  or  game.  The 
diet  ought  gradually  to  be  impi-oved,  bo  that  at  the  end  of 
four  days  niie  should  return  to  her  usual  diet — provided  it  he 
plain  wholesome  and  nourishing, 

769,  The  above,  for  the  generality  of  casea^  is  the  scale  of 
dietary ;  but  of  course  every  iying-in  woman  ought  not  to  be 
treated  alike.  If  slie  he  weak  and  delicate,  she  may  from  the 
beginning  reqtti re  good  nourishraent,  and  instead  of  giving 
her  gruel,  it  may,  front  the  veiy  commmcetnent,  be  neoes- 
sary  to  presuribe  good  strong  beef-tea,  ■(■eal-nnd-iiiilk  broUi,* 
obicken-broth,  mutton-eho]is,  grilled  chit^ken,  gume,  the  yolk 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  together  in  half  a  tea-crip- 
fid  of  good  fresh  milk,  &e.  Common  sen  Re  might,  in  the 
treatment  of  a  lying-in  as  of  every  other  patient,  to  guide  ns. 
We  cannot  trtf at  puople  l>y  rule  andeompass;  we  must  be 
gnided  hy  ciroumetinces ;  we  can  only  lay  down,  generjil 
i-nles.  There  is  no  univereal  giiide,  then,  to  be  followed  in 
the  dietary  of  a  lying-in  woman  ;  each  case  may  and  will  de. 
raand  separate  treatment^  a  ddiuate  woman,  as  I  have  just 
remarked,  may,  fi'om  the  very  first  day,  require  genei-ous  liv- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strong,  robuat,  inflammatory 
patient  may,  for  the  fii-st  few  days,  require  only  simple  bland 
nourishment,  without  a  particle  of  stimulantH  ;  "  and  hence  Ihe 
true  secret  of  success  rests  in  the  use  of  common  sen«e  and 
discretion — common  sense  to  read  nature  aright,  and  discre- 
tion ill  making  a  right  use  of  what  the  dictates  of  nature  pre- 
scribe." 1" 
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BEVERAGE. 

770.  For  the  first  week  either  toast  and  water  or  barley- 
water  and  milk,  *  with  the  chill  taken  off,  is  the  best  beverage. 
Barley-water,  either  with  or  without  the  milk,  forms  an  ad- 
mirable drink  for  a  lying-in  woman ;  but,  in  either  case,  it 
ought  always  to  be  eaten  flavoured  with  table-salt.  A  little 
salt,  then,  should  always  be  added  to  barley-water — ^it  takes 
off  its  insipidity,  it  gives  it  a  relish  which  it  otherwise  would 
not  possess.  Some  of  my  patients  like  it  not  only  flavoured 
with  salt,  but  also  slightly  sweetened  with  loaf-sugar. 

771.  Wine,  spirits,  and  beer,  during  this  time,  unless  the 
patient  be  weak  and  exhausted,  or  unless  ordered  by  the 
medical  man,  ought  not  to  be  given.  All  liquids  given  during 
this  period  should  be  administered  by  means  of  a  feeding- 
cup  ;  this  plan  I  strongly  recommend,  as  it  is  both  a  com- 
fort and  a  benefit  to  the  patient ;  it  prevents  her  every  time 
she  has  to  take  fluids  from  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  it  keeps 
her  perfectly  still  and  quiet,  which,  for  the  first  week  after 
confinement,  is  very  desirable. 

772.  When  she  is  weak,  and  faint,  and  low,  it  may,  as 
early  as  the  first  or  second  day,  be  necessary  to  give  a  stmiu- 
lant,  such  as  either  a  tumblerful  of  home-brewed  ale  or  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine  daily ;  but,  as  I  before  remarked,  in  the  gen- 
erality of  cases  either  toast  and  water,  or  barley  water  and 
milk,  for  the  first  week  after  a  confinement,  is  the  best  bev- 
erage. 

778.  Beverage  in  hot  weather  after  a  confinement. — ^An 
excellent  beverage  to  quench  the  thirst  in  hot  weather,  after 
a  confinement,  is  cold,  weak,  black  tea,  with  very  little  sugar, 
but  with  plenty  of  cream  in  it. 

774.  Tea,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  is,  during  a  "  getting 
about,"  better  than  coffee ;  but  if  tea  be  distasteful  to  a  pa- 
tient, then  either  cocoa  or  chocolate,  made  with  one-half 
fresh  milk,  should  in  lieu  of  tea  be  taken.  Cocoa  and  choco- 
late are  both  invigorating  and  nourishing,  and  are  very  suit- 
able as  beverages,  both  at  and  after  a  confinement. 

•  Barley-water  and  new  milk,  in  equal  proportiona.  was  Dr.  Gooch's  favourite 
beveraee  for  a  lying-in  woman :  **  After  the  fifth  oay,"  he  says, "  the  patient 
should  be  quite  well,  and  your  visits  are  merely  for  the  purjwse  of  watching  her. 
Women  now  generally  wish  for  wine  or  porter.  I  usually  mix  good  barley-water 
with  milk  (equal  parts),  making  barley  gruel ;  and  presenting  this  beverage,  I  tell 
them— This  is  your  wine  and  your  porter  too  ;  it  will  relieve  your  thirst  and  sink- 
ing at  the  stomach,  and  will  manufacture  milk  better  than  anything  else." 


716.  If  the  bowels,  during  "n  getting  about,"  be  ooBtir«, 
coffee  is,  from  time  to  time,  preferable  to  either  tea,  cocon,  or 
chocolate;  but  not  otherwifie.  Coffee,  if  used  regularly,  re- 
quires the  taking  of  eserotse,  which,  of  coorae,  during  "a 
getting  about"  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  although  an 
oooaeional  eup  of  coffee,  merely  to  net  aa  an  aperient,  ia 
often  of  great  service,  as  it  will  do  away  with  the  necessitr 
of  K  Ij-ing-in  woman  swallowing  an  aperient — which  is  au 
important  coneideratiun.  The  best  time  for  talcing  the  cup 
of  coffee  is  early  in  the  morning.  Coffee,  then,  after  a  con- 
finement, ought  to  be  taken  not  ns  a  l>cveragB  regularly,  but 
as  an  aj>ei-ient  occasionally. 

776.  After  a  xeeek,  either  a  tumblerful  of  mild  home- 
brewed ale,  or  of  London  or  of  Dublin  porter,  where  it 
agrees,  should  be  taken  at  dioner;  bat  if  ale  or  porter  be 

Siven,  wine  ought  not  to  be  allowed.     It  would  be  well  to 
eep  either  to  ale  or  to  porter,  as  may  best  agree,  and  not  to 
mix  them,  nor  to  take  porter  art  one  meal  and  ale  at  another. 

777.  Barrelled,  in  this  case,  is  superior  to  bottled  porter, 
as  it  ooutains  less  fixed  air.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  should 
prefer  honie-bretoed  ale  to  porter.  Either  old,  or  very  new, 
or  very  strong  ale,  ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  given. 

778.  Great  care _ia  required  in  the  summer,  as  the  warm 
weather  is  apt  to  turn  the  beer  acid.  Suob  beer  would  not 
only  disagree  with  the  mother,  but  would  disorder  her  milk, 
and  thus  the  infant.  A  nursing  mother  sometimes  endeav- 
ouifl  to  correct  ao-ur  porter  or  beer  by  putting  soda  in  it. 
This  plan  h  objectionable,  as  the  constant  taking  of  soda  is 
not  only  weakening  to  the  stomucli,  but  impoverishing  to  the 
blood.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  artiUcial  expe- 
dient, to  make  either  tart  beer  or  porter  sound  and  whole- 
some, and  fit  for  a  nursing  mother.  If  beer  or  porter  bo 
sour,  it  is  not  fit  to  drink,  and  ought  either  to  bo  thron'ii 
away  or  should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

779.  Sometimesneither  wine  nor  malt  liquor  agree;  tliPn, 
either  equal  parts  of  new  milk  and  ivaler,  or  equal  parts  of 
fresh  milk  ana  barley-water,  will  generally  be  found  the  best 
beverage.  If  milk  should  also  disagree,  either  barley-water, 
01"  toast  and  water,  ought  to  Ijo  substituted. 

780.  Milk  will  often  be  made  to  agree  with  a  nursing 
mother  if  she  will  always  take  it  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  watei'.  The  water  added  to  the  milk — in  the  propor- 
tions indicated — ]>revontH  ihci  milk  from  binding  up  the 
bowels,  which  it  utherwis'.'  ivoiild  do  ;  not  only  »o,  but  milk 
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without  the  ad<]ition  of  an  equal  qnantity  of  water  is  usually 
too  henvv  for  Uie  atomach  easily  to  digest. 

781.  I  linve  for  nearly  forty  yeare  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  have  oome  to  the  conclusion,  that  vsat,^ 
is  a  most  valuable  aperient ;  while  milk  by  itfielf  binds  up 
tlie  bowels,  producing  obstinate  costivenees  ;  now,  themixing 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the  milk  entirely  deprives 
milk  of  its  binding  qualities,  and  keeps  the  bowels  in  a  regu* 
I ur  state.  These  facts  are  most  important  to  bear  in  mind; 
and  I  know  them  to  be  facts,  having  had  gi-eat  experience  in 
the  matter,  and  Iiaving  tnaAe  the  subject  my  es|jecial  study, 
and  having  had  the  honour  of  fii'at  jiromiilgating  the  doctrine 
that  water,  in  proper  quantities.  Is  a  valuable  aperient,  and 
that  water,  iu  due  proportions,  mixed  with  milk,  jirevenls  the 
milk  from  confining  the  bowels,  which  it  otherwise  would  do. 


CHANGE   OF   ROOM. 

782.  7'he  period  at  v>}mh  a  lying-in  woman  should  leave 
her  room  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  season,  and  upon 
the  state  of  her  health.  She  may,  after  the  first  fourteen 
days,  usually  change  the  chamber  for  the_  di'awing-room,  pro- 
vided it  be  close  at  hand;  if  it  be  not,  she  ought,  during  thi 
day,  to  remove— be  either  wheeled  or  carried  in  a  chair — 
from  one  bedroom  to  another,  as  change  of  apartment  will 
then  he  desirable,  nie  windows,  during  her  absence  from 
the  room,  ought  to  be  tJirown  wide  o^ien ;  and  the  bed-clothes, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  well  ventilated,  should  be  tlirown 
hack.  She  may,  at  the  end  of  three  weoks,  take  her  mnals 
with  tlie  family  ;  but  even  then  she  ought  occasion  ally,  during 
the  day,  to  lie  on  the  sofa,  to  i-est  her  bnck.     Some  ladies 
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fancy  that  if  they  rest  their  legs  on  a  sofa,  that  is  snflleieat ; 
but  It  is  their  backs,  and  not  their  legs,  that  r 


■equive  snwport; 
id  to  procure  rest  for  their  backs,  thoy  must  lie  oh  their 


EXERCISE   IN   THE   OPEN   Am. 


783.  The  period  at  which  a  lady  ought,  after  her  co^Sne- 

.   nt,  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  of  course  dc^nd 

upon  the  season,  and  npon  the  state  of  the  vnnd  and  wea  har. 
In  the  teinter,  not  until  the  expiration  of  a  month,  and  not 
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even  then,  unless  the  weather  be  fine  for  the  season.  Car- 
riage exercise  will  at  first  be  the  most  suitable.  In  the  9um- 
mer  she  may,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  take  an  airing  in  a 
carriage,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  wind  be 
neither  in  an  easterly  jor  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  month,  she  may,  provided  the  season 
and  weather  will  allow,  go  out  of  doors  regularly,  and  grad- 
ually resume  her  household  duties  and  employments. 


HOUSEHOLD  EMPLOYMENT. 

784.  Some  persons  have  an  idea,  that  a  wife,  for  some 
months  after  childbirth,  should  be  treated  as  an  invalid — 
should  lead  an  idle  life.  This  is  ah  error ;  for  of  all  people 
in  the  world,  a  nursing  mother  should  remember  that  **  em- 
ployment is  Nature's  physician,  and  is  essential  to  human 
happiness." — {Qalen.)  The  best  nurses  and  the  healthiest 
mothers,  as  a  rule,  are  working-men's  wives,  who  are  em- 
ployed from  morning  until  night — who  have  no  spare  time 
imemployed  to  feel  nervous,  or  to  make  complaints  of  aches 
and  of  painS-^— to  make  a  fuss  about ;  indeed,  so  well  does 
"  Nature's  physician  "  —  employment  —  usually  make  them 
feel,  that  they  have  really  no  aches  or  pains  at  all — either 
real  or  imaginary — to  complain  of,  but  are  hearty  and  strong, 
happy  and  contented;  indeed,  the  days  are  too  short  for 
them.  Working-men's  wives  have  usually  splendid  breasts 
of  milk — enough  and  to  spare  for  their  infants  \  while  ladies 
of  fortune,  who  have  nothing  but  pleasure  to  do,  have  not 
half  enough,  and  even  in  many  cases  nothing  at  all,  for  their 
babies  !  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  is  occupation !  But  I  am 
anticipating ;  I  will  speak  morie  at  large  on  this  subject  in 
the  folio wmg  Part — Part  IV.,  Suckling — and  for  which  I 
crave  my  fair  reader's  especial  attention — ^it  being  one  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  well-doing 
and  well-being  of  her  child. 


PART   IV. 


SUCKLING. 


The  hour  arrives,  the  moment  wish'd  andfsca^d; 

The  child  is  bom,  by  many  a  pang  endear  df 

And  now  the  mother's  ear  7ms  caught  his  cry — 

Oh  I  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  I 

He  oomes^sJie  clasps  him ;  to  her  bosom  pressed, 

He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  a/iid  drops  to  rest, — ^BoaiEBS, 

*Tis  sweet  to  view  the  sinless  baby  rest. 

To  drink  its  life-spring  from  Jier  nursing  breast ; 

And  mark  the  smiling  motJier's  mantling  eyes. 

While  husKd  beneath  the  helpless  infant  lies; 

How  fondly  pure  that  urbobtruding  pray'r, 

Breathd  gently  o'er  the  listless  sleeper  there  /— R.  Momtoo: 

The  starting  beverage  meets  the  thirsty  lip ; 
'Tisjoy  to  yield  itj  and  His  joy  to  sip.— Boaoon, 


THE  DUTIES  OF  A  NURSING  MOTHER. 

785.  A  mother  ought  not,  unless  she  intend  to  devote  her- 
self to  her  baby,  to  undertake  to  suckle  him.  She  must  make 
up  her  mind  to  forego  the  so-called  pleasures  of  a  fashionable 
life.  There  ought  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  be  no  half-and-half 
measures ;  she  should  either  give  up  her  helpless  babe  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  wet-nurse,  or  she  must  devote  her  whole 
time  and  energy  to  his  welfare — to  the  greatest  treasure  that 
God  hath  given  her ! 

786.  If  a  mother  be  blessed  with  health  and  strength,  and 
if  she  have  a  good  breast  of  milk,  it  is  most  unnatural  and 
Tery  cruel  for  her  not  to  suckle  her  child — 
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'*  Connubial  fair  !  whom  no  fond  tiansport  wamif 
To  lull  your  infant  in  maternal  arms  ; 
Who,  blessed  in  vain  with  tumid  bosoms,  hear 
His  tender  wailings  with  unfeeling  ear; 
The  sootliing  kiss  and  milky  rill  deny 
To  the  sweet  pouting  lip  ana  glistening  eye  I 
Ah!  what  avails  tlie  cradle's  damask  ibof, 
The  eider  bolster,  sind  embroidered  woof  I 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitied  plains. 
And  many  a  tear  the  tassell'd  cushion  stains  1 
No  voice  so  sweet  attunes  his  cares  to  rest, 
80  soft  no  pillow  as  .his  mother's  breast ! — 
Thus  charmed  to  sweet  repose,  wlien  twilight  hours 
Shed  their  soft  influence  on  celestial  bowers. 
The  cherub  Imiocenoe,  with  smile  divine. 
Shuts  his  white  wings,  and  sleeps  on  beauty's  shrine." 

Darwin. 

787.  A  mother  who  is  able  to  suckle  her  child,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  will  not  do  so,  can  have  but  little  love  for  him ; 
and  as  indifference  begets  indifference,  there  will  not  be  much 
love  lost  between  them  :  such  a  mother  is  not  likely  to  look 
after  her  children,  but  to  leave  them  to  the  care  of  servants. 
Of  such  a  family  it  may  truly  be  said — 

"There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parent's  care; 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there." 

CVa&6€. 

788.  If  a  mother  did  but  know  the  happiness  that  suckling 
her  babe  imparts,  she  would  never  for  one  moment  contem- 
plate having  a  wet-nurse  to  rob  her  of  that  happiness.  La- 
mentable, indeed,  must  it  be,  if  any  unavoidable  obstacles 
should  prevent  her  from  nursing  her  own  child. 

789.  Moreover,  if  a  mother  does  not  suckle  her  child  her- 
self, she  is  very  likely  soon  to  be  in  the  family-way  again : 
this  is  an  important  consideration,  as  frequent  child-bearing 
is  much  more  weakening  to  the  constitution  than  is  the  suck- 
ling  of  children  ;  indeed,  nursing,  as  a  rule,  instead  of  weak- 
ening, strengthens  the  mother's  frame  exceedingly,  and  assists 
her  muscular  development.  "  Those  mothers  who  nurse  and 
cherish  their  own  offspring  are  not  only  more  truly  mothersy 
but  they  have  a  double  reward  in  that,  while  their  children 
thrive  and  thus  gladden  their  hearts,  they  themselves  are  also 
very  materially  benefited.  No  woman  is  so  healthy  as  she 
who  bears  healthy  children  healthily." — Dr,  Alfred  Wilt- 
shire, 

790.  If  the  young  of  animals  were  not  suckled  by  their 
own  mothers,  what  an  immense  number  of  them  would  die! 
what  an  unnatural  state  of  things  it  would  be  considered! 
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And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  more  unnatural  than  for  a  healthy 
woman,  with  a  good  breast  of  milk,  not  to  nurse,  or  only 
partially  to  nurse,  her  own  babe : — "  Were  the  suckling  ani- 
mal to  deny  her  milk  to  her  offspring,  or  to  feed  them  with 
any  other  sort  of  food ;  were  the  feathered  tribes  to  fail  in 
gathering  the  natural  food  of  their  young,  or  to  fail  in  taking 
it  into  their  own  stomachs,  to  adapt  it  to  their  digestive 
powers ;  and  were  the  insect  tribes  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
situations  where  their  progeny  could  not  find  their  natural 
food,  or  to  fail  in  laying  up  with  their  eggs  a  store  of  Nature's 
food,  to  be  in  readiness  when  they  are  hatched  and  brought 
forth  ; — were  the  instincts  of  Nature  to  fail  in  these  things, 
disease  and  death  to  the  whole  of  these  different  classes  of 
animals  would  most  infallibly  ensue :  each  individual  race 
would  become  extinct." — Dr.  Herdman. 

791.  A  mother  should  remember  that,  if  she  be  strong 
enough  to  become  pregnant,  to  cany  her  burden  for  nine 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  bear  a  child,  she,  as  a 
rule,  is  strong  enough  to  nurse  a  child.  Suckling  is  a  healthy 
process,  and  not  a  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  usually  most  bene- 
ficial to  health  :— "  What,-  then,  must  happen  if  ^  mother  does 
not  nurse  her  infant  ?  Disease  must  happen.  For  by  so  doing 
she  violates  the  laws  and  institutions  oi  Nature,  which  cannot 
be  done  with  impunity ;  cannot  be  done  without  throwing  the 
constitution  into  disorder  and  disease ;  into  disease  both  gen- 
eral and  local ;  swellings,  inflammations,  and  suppurations  in 
the  breasts  ;  milk-fevers  and  milk-sores.  Besides,  if  a  mother 
does  not  nurse  her  infant,  her  constitution  is  either  so  much 
injured  that  she  becomes  barren,  or  if  this  should  not  happen, 
she  becomes  pregnant  again,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  fre- 
quent child-bearing  without  nursing  are  not  to  be  told.  The 
constitution  may  stand  it  out  a  while ;  but  at  last  dei'ange- 
ment  of  constitution  and  disease  will  come ;  premature  old 
age,  and  premature  death." — Dr.  JSerdman.  It  is  very  cruel 
and  most  unnatural  for  a  mother,  if  she  be  able,  not  to  nurse 
her  own  child ;  even  the  brute  beasts,  vile  and  vicious  though 
they  be,  suckle  their  offspring : — "  Even  the  sea  monsters  draw 
out  the  breast ;  thejr  give  suck  to  their  young  ones ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the 
wilderness.  — Damentations,  Some  old  nurses  recommend  a 
mother  to  partly  nurse  and  to  partly  feed  a  new-born  babe. 
Now,  this  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  nothmg  like,  for  the  first  few 
months — for  the  first  four  or  five — ^bringing  up  the  child  on 
the  mother's  milk,  and  on  the  mother's  milk  alone.    After 
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ti»  first  four  or  five  months,  if  the  mother  should  not  have 
enough  milk,  thou  ii  little  artificial  food  might  be  given  ;  but 
of  this  I  have  advised  very  fully  in  two  of  my  other  works — 
Advice  to  a  Mother  and  Cotisel  to  a  Mother,  and  to  which 
works  for  such  information  I  beg  to  refer  my  fair  reader, 

792.  Ponder  well,  therefore,  before  it  be  too  late,  on  what 
I  h&ve  said — health  of  mother  and  health  of  babe,  human  Wh 
lad  human  happiness  are  at  stake,  and  depend  upon  a  true 
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THE   BREAST.  . 

793.  -As  soon  as  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  fatigue 
'her  labour — that  is  to  say,  in  about  four  or  six  hours — at- 
tention ought,  more  especially  in  R.Jirst  confinement,  to  be 
paid  to  the  bosoms. 

794,  In  a,  first  confinement  there  is,  until  the  third  day, 
but  very  little  milk ;  although  there  is  usually  on  that  day, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  a  great  deal  of  swelling, 
of  hardnoes,  of  distention,  and  uneasiness  of  the  breasts ;  in 

iquence  of  which,  in  a  first  confinement,  both  cai-e  and 
attention  are  needed. 

796.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  frequently,  at  this  time,  » 

of'  f everiabnesa ;  which,  in  some  oases,  is  rather  severe, 

lunting  even  to  what  is    called  milk'fffoer,     Now,  iYtilk- 

r,  if  circumspection  and  pains  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it, 

may  usher  in  a  bad  gathered  breast. 

796.  If  there  be  milk  in  the  breasts,  which  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  squeezing  the  nipple  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb,  the  infant  should  ul  first  be  applied,  rMt/re<{uen(li/, 
as  some  do,  but  at  considerable  intervals,  say  until  the  milk 
be  properly  secreted,  every  four  hours;  when  the  milk  flows, 
the  child  ought  to  be  applied  more  frequently,  but  still  al 
jrtated  times, 

797.  ITie  child  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  be  put  to  thf 
ile-nntil  it  be  first  satisfactorily  aHcertaiiied  that  there  bi^ 
ly  milk  in  the  bosom ;  neglect  of  this  advice  has  canseil 

ftiany  a  gathered  breast,  and  has  frequently  necessitated  the 
weaning  of  the  chUd. 

798.  To  wash  away  any  viscid  mucxis  from  the  nipple,  or 
any  stale  perspu-ation  from  the  bosom,  let  the  breasts  and  the 
nipples,  before  applying  the  babe,  be  first  sponged  with  a  little 
warm  water,  and  then  be  dried  with  a  warm,  dry,  soft  nap- 
kin ;  for  some  infants  are  so  particulai-,  that  unless  the  breasts 
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fer.  It  is,  of  course,  the  doctor's  and  not  the  nurse's  province, 
in  such  matters,  to  direct  the  treatment ;  while  it  is  the 
nurse's  duty  to  fully  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions. 

808.  There  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  that  so  truly  tells 
whether  a  nurse  be  a  good  one  or  otherwise,  than  by  the  way 
she  manages  the  breasts.  A  good  nurse  is  judicious,  and 
obeys  the  medical  man's  orders  to  the  very  letter,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  a  had  nurse  acts  on  her  own  iudgment,  and 
is  always  quacking,  interfering,  and  fussing  with  the  breast, 
and  domg  on  the  sly  what  she  dare  not  do  openly.  Such 
conceited,  meddlesome  nurses  are  to  be  studiously  avoided ; 
they  often  cause,  from  their  meddlesome  ways,  the  breasts 
to  gather. 

809.  Let  the  above  advice  be  borne  in  mind,  and  much 
trouble,  misery,  and  annoyance  might  be  averted  !  Nature, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  manages  these  things  much  better 
than  any  nu^se  possibly  can  do,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  re- 
quire helping.  The  breasts  are  sadly  too  much  interfered 
and  messed  with  by  nurses,  and  by  nurses  who  are  in  other 
respects  tolerably  good  ones.  No ;  Nature  is  usually  best 
left  alone :  she  works  in  secret,  deftly  and  well,  and  resents 
interference — more  especially  in  the  cases  I  have  just  de- 
scribe^.  Nature,  then,  is  generally  best  left  alone.  Nature 
is  God's  vicegerent  hereupon  earth;  or  as  Chaucer  beauti- 
fully expresses  it — 

'*  Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  Almightie  Lord.'' 


MILK-FEVER  OR  WEED. 

810.  The  lying-in  patient  is  liable  a  few  days — ^generally 
on  the  third  day  after  her  confinement — while  the  milk  is 
about  being  secreted — ^to  a  feverish  attack,  called  Milk-Fever 
or  Weed  or  Ephemeral  Fever,  and  ephemeral  it  truly  is,  as  it 
lasts  only  twenty-four  hours,  or  at  most,  unless  some  unto- 
ward mischief  should  intervene,  forty-eight  hours.  It  comes 
on  like  an  ague  fit,  having  its  three  stages — ^its  cold  stage,  its 
hot  stage,  and  its  sweating  stage.  There  is  usually  accom- 
panying it  headache,  and  pains  flying  about  the  one  or  both 
the  breasts  the  back^  and  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

811.  The  Weed,  on  the  due  secretion  of  the  milk,  usuallv 
passes  off,  leaving  no  damage  in  its  track ;  yet,  notwithstandi- 
mg,  it  sometimes  does  leave  injury  behind,  either  in  the  womb 
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or  in  the  breast — causing,  in   some  instances,  a  bad  gathered 
bosom. 

812.  The  "Weed,  therefore,  requires  great  care  and  at- 
tention, both  from  the  doctor  and  from  the  nurse — to  ward 
ofi  such  a  serious  disease  as  a  gathered  bosom — ii&  a,  gatlier- 
lug  of  the  deep-seated  structure  of  the  breast  undoubt^ly  is. 


STATED  TIMES  FOR  STICKLING. 


813.  After  the  new-born  babe  la  washed,  he  generally  falls 
asleep,  and  sleeps  on,  if  not  disturbed,  for  several  hours.  It 
18  not  necessary  to  rouse  him  from  his  slumber  to  give  him 
sustenance — certainly  not ;  the  mother's  milk  is  not  always 
ready  for  bim  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  he  instinctively  awakes, 
and  becomes  importunate,  and  cries  until  he  is  able  to  obtain 
it.  Nature — beneficent  Nature — if  we  will  but  listen  to  her 
■voice,  will  usually  tell  as  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  The 
teozing  of  a  mother's  breaats  by  putting  the  babe  to  them 
before  there  be  milk,  and  the  stuffing  of  a  new-born  infant 
with  artificial  food,  are  evOg  of  great  magnitude,  and  cannot 

too  strongly  condemned. 

814.  A  mother  ought  to  suckle  her  babe  at  stated  times, 
a  bad  habit  to  give  him  the  bosom  every  time  ho  cries, 
■diess  of  the  cause ;  for  be  it  what  it  may — ovei-feeding, 

^  ^  ng,  "  wind,"  or  acidity — she  is  apt  to  consider  the  breast 
a  panacea  for  all  his  sufferings.  "  A  mother  generally  euoklefi 
her  infant  too  often — having  him  almost  constantly  at  the 
bosom.  This  practice  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  to 
child.  For  the  first  month  he  should  be  suckled  about  every 
hour  and  a  half ;  for  the  second  month  every  two  hours ; 
gradually  increasing,  as  he  becomes  older,  the  distance  of  time 
between,  until  at  length  he  has  the  breast  about  every  four 
hours.  If  he  were  suckled  at  stated  periods  he  would  only 
look  for  it  at  those  times,  and  be  satisfied." — Adoice  to  a 
Mother. 

815.  A  mother  frequently  allows  her  babe  to  be  at  the 
bosom  a  great  part  of  every  night.  Now  this  plan  is  hurtful 
both  to  her  and  to  him  ;  it  weakens  her,  and  thus  enfeebles 
him ;  it  robs  them  both  of  their  sleep  j  and  generates  bad 
habits,  vhich  it  wiD  be  difficult  to  break  through ;  it  often  gives 
the  mother  a  sore  nipple  and  the  child  a  sore  mouth  ;  it  some- 
times causes  the  mother  to  have  a  gathered  breast,  and  fills 
the  child  vith  "  wind." 
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816.  It  is  surprising  how  soon  an  infant,  at  a  very  early- 
age,  may,  by  judicious  management,  be  brought  into  good 
habits ;  it  only  requires,  at  first,  a  little  determination  and 
preseyerance ;  a  nursing  mother  tlierefore  ought  at  once  to 
commence  by  giving  her  child  the  breast  at  stated  periods, 
and  should  rigidly  adhere  to  the  times  above  reconlmended. 

817.  A  mother  should  not,  directly  after  taking  a  long 
walk,  and  while  her  skin  is  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration, 
give  her  babe  the  bosom ;  the  milk,  being  at  that  time  in  a 
heated  state,  will  disorder  her  child's  bowels,  or  it  may  origi- 
nate in  him  some  skin  disease,  and  one  which  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult to  cure.  She  ought,  therefore,  before  she  give  him  the 
breast,  to  wait  until  the  -surface  of  her  body  be  moderately 
cool,  but  not  cold.  Let  her  be  careful  the  while  not  to  sit  in 
draughts. 

CLOTHING. 

818.  A  bursing  mother  ought  to  have  her  dress,  more 
especially  her  stays,  made  loose  and  comfortable. 

819.  A  gathered  breast  sometimes  arises  from  the  bones  of 
the  stays  pressing  into  the  bosom ;  I  should,  therefore,  recom- 
mend her  to  have  the  bones  removed. 

820.  If  a  lady  be  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  flannel 
waistcoat,  she  ought  at  least  to  have  her  bosoms  covered  with 
flannel,  taking  care  that  there  be  a  piece  of  soft  lin^n  over  the 
nipples. 

821.  I  should  advise  a  nursing  mother  to  provide  herself 
with  a  waterproof  nursing  apron,  which  may  be  procured 
either  at  any  baby-linen  establishment  or  at  an  india-rubber 
warehouse. 

DIETARY. 

822.  A  nursing  mother  ought  to  live  plainly;  her  diet 
should  be  both  light  and  nourishing.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  at  these  times  she  requires  extra  good  living.  She  ought 
never  to  be  forced  to  eat  more  than  her  appetite  demands  ;  if 
she  be,  either  indigestion,  or  heartburn  or  sicl^ness,  or  costive- 
ness,  or  a  bowel-complaint,  will  ensue.  It  is  a  folly  at  any 
time  to  force  the  appet^ite.  If  she  be  not  hungry,  cpmpelling 
her  to  eat  will  do  hfe'r  more  harm  than  good.  A  medical  man 
in  such 'a  case  ought  to  be  consulted, 

823.  The  best  meats  are  riiuttori  and  beef ; .  veal  ?u^d  pork 
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oAy,  for  ft  change,  be  eaten.  Stilted  meats  are  hard  of  digea- 
tion ;  if  boiled  beef,  therefore,  be  eaten,  it  ought  to  be  only 
silghlly  salted.  It  is  better,  in  winter,  to  have  the  boiled  beef 
vnsalted;  it  is  then,  eflpecially  if  it  be  the  rump,  delicionaly 
tender.  Salt,  of  c.irarBe,  innat  be  eaten  with  the  wnsa/fcrfmeat. 
Higb-seaaoned  dishes  are  injurious ;  they  inflame  the  blood, 
and  thus  they  disorder  the  milk. 

824.  Some  persons  consider  that  there  is  no  care  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  food,  and  that  a  nursing  mother  may 
eat  anything,  be  it  ever  eo  gross  and  unwholesome ;  but  if  we 
appeal  to  reason  and  to  facts,  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  Baying 
that  great  care  is  required.  It  la  well  known  that  cow's  mQk 
very  much  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  food  on  whiuh 
the  animal  lives.  Thus,  if  a  cow  feed  on  swedes,  the  milk 
and  the  butter  will  have  a  tumipy  flavour.  This,  beyond  3 
doubt,  decides  that  the  milk  does  partake  of  the  qualities  of 
the  food  on  which  she  feeds.  The  same  reasoning  holds  good 
in  the  human  species,  and  proves  the  absui-dity  of  a  nursing 
mother  being  allowed  to  eat  anything,  be  it  ever  so  gi-oss, 
indigestible,  or  unwholesome.     Again,  either  a  dose  of.  pur- 

tati\'e  medicine  given    to  her,   or   greens  taken  by   her    at 
inner,  will  sometimes  purge  the  babe  as  violently,  or  even 
more  so,  than  it  will  the  mother  herself. 

825.  Even  the  milk  of  a  liealthy  wet  nurse  acts  differently, 
and  less  beneficially  u])on  the  child  than  the  mother's  own 
milk,  .  The  ages  of  the  mother  and  of  the  wet  nurse,  the  ages 
of  her  own  and  of  the  Jatter's  infant,  the  constitutions  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other,  the  adaptability  of  a  mother's  milk  for 


rticular  child — all  tend  to  make  a  foster  niothei 


not  so  desirable  a  nurse  as  the  mother  herself.  Again,  a  mother 
cannot  at  all  times  get  to  the  antecedents  of  a  wet  nurse; 
and  if  she  can,  they  will  not  always  bear  investigation. 

826.  With  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
wet  nurse — for  instance,  as  a  wet  nurse's  milk  is  generally  a 
few  weeks  older  than  the  mother's  own  milk,  the  wet  nurse's 
milk  may,  and  frequently  does,  produce  costiveness  of  the 
bowels  of  her  foster-child;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mother's  own  milk,  being  in  age  just  adapted  to  her  babe's, 
may,  and  generally  does,  keep  her  own  infaut's  bowels  regular. 
The  mi]k,according  to  theageof  thechild,  altera  in  properties 
and  qualities  to  suit  the  age,  constitution,  and  acquirements  of 
her  baby — adapting  itself,  so  to  speiik,  to  his  progressive 
development :  hence  the  importance  of  a  mother,  if  possible, 
suckling  her  own  child. 
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827.  A  babe  who  is  nursed  by  a  mother  who  lives  grossly 
is  more  prone  to  disease,  particularly  to  skin  and  to  inflam- 
matory complaints,  and  to  disease  which  is  more  difficult  ta 
subdue.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nursing-mother,  who,  although 
she  lives  on  nourishing  diet,  yet  simply  and  plainly,  has 
usually  the  purest,  as  well  as  the  most  abundant,  supply  of 
milk. 

828.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood :  I  am  not  advoca- 
ting that  a  mother  should  be  fussily  particular — ^by  no  means. 
Let  her  take  a  variety  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable ; 
let  her  from  day  to  day  vary  her  diet ;  let  her  ring  the  changes 
on  boiled  and  stewed,  on  grilled  and  roast  meats  ;  on  mut- 
ton and  lamb  and  beef ;  on  chicken  and  game  and  fish ;  on 
vegetables,  potatoes  and  turnips ;  broccoli  and  cauliflower ; 
on  asparagus  and  peas  (provided  they  be  young  and  well- 
boiled),  and  French  beans :  "  The  maxim  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  reference  to  the  materials  of  human  food  is, 
mixture  and  variety — a  maxim  founded,  as  has  been  stated^ 
upon  man's  omnivorous  nature.  Animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, soups  and  solid  meat,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  in  combina- 
tion or  succession,  ought,  if  due  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
health-sustaining  element  in  food,  to  form  the  dietary  of  every 
household." — ^ood  Words. 

829.  But  what  I  object  to  a  nursing  mother  taking  are  : 
•OSS  meats,  such  as  goose  and  duck ;  highly  salted  beef ;  shell- 
jh,  such  as  lobster  and  crab ;  rich  dishes ;  highly  seasoned 

soup ;  pastry,  unless  it  be  plain  ;  and  cabbages  and  greets  and 
pickles,  if  found  to  disagree  with  the  babe,  and  with  any  other 
article  of  food  which  is  either  rich,  or  gross,  or  indigestible, 
and  which,  from  experience,  she  has  found  to  disagree  either 
with  herself  or  with  her  child.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  from 
the  above  catalogue,  that  my  restrictions  as  to  diet  are  limited^ 
and  are,  I  hope,  founded  both  on  reason  and  on  common 
sense — ^which  ought  to  be  the  guides  and  councillors  of  every 
nursing  mother,  and  of  every  one  else  besides. 

830.  A  moderate  quantity — say  a  tumblerful — either  of 
fresh  mild  ale  or  of  porter  will  generally  be  found  the  best 
beverage  both  for  dinner  and  for  supper.  There  is  much 
more  nourishment  in  either  ale — home-brewed — or  in  porter 
than  in  wine ;  therefore,  for  a  nursing  mother,  either  ale  or 
porter  is  far  preferable  to  wine.  Wine,  if  taken  at  all,  ought 
to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  then  not  at  the  same  meal 
with  the  porter  or  ale.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  where  a  la.dy 
is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  it,^ 


BiOagh  the  quantity  should  not  be  increased,  aod  ought 
never  to  exceed  .a  couple  of  glasses — good  sherry  being  tha 
best  for  tbe  purpose. 

831.  A  nursing  mother  is  subject  to  thirst :  wUeo  such  be 
the  case,  she  ought  not  to  fly  either  to  beer  or  to  wine  to 
quench  it ;  this  will  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  best  bev- 
erages will  be  either  toast  and  water,  milk  and  water,  barley- 
■water  and  new  milk  (in  equal  proportions),  or  black  tea, 
either  hot  or  cold :  cold  black  tea  is  a  good  quencher  of 
thirst. 

832.  A  lady  who  is  nursing  is  at  times  liable  to  fits  of 
depression,  Let  me  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  her 
abstaining  from  wiue  and  from  all  other  stimulants  as  a  rem- 
edy ;  they  would  only  raise  for  a  time  her  spirits,  and  then 
would  depress  them  in  an  increased  ratio.  Either  a  drive  in 
the  country,  or  a  short  walk,  or  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a  chat  with 
a  friend,  would  be  the  best  raedioiue,  Tbe  diet  sboiild  be 
good  and  nourishing;  plenty  of  bread  and  plenty  of  meat 
should  be  her  staple  food,  in  addition  to  which  Brown  & 
Poison's  Com  Flour,  made  either  with  frosb  milk  or  with 
cream  and  water,  is  in  these  cases  most  useful  and  sustaining. 
Tbe  best  time  for  taking  it  is  either  for  luncheon  or  for  supper. 
A  lady  subject  to  depression  should  bear  in  mind  that  she  re- 
quires nourishment,  not  stimulants, — that  much  wiue  and 
spirits  tuigUt  cheer  her  for  the  moment,  but  will  assuredly 
depress  her  afterwards.  Depression  always  follows  over- 
Btiinulation  ;  wine  and  spirits,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  if  taken 
largely,  are  false  and  hollow  friends.  It  is  necessary  to  bear 
the  above  facts  in  mind,  as  there  are  many  advocates  who 
strongly  recommend,  in  a  caee  of  this  kind,  a  large  cou- 
aumptioM  both  of  win^and  of  brandy.  Such  men  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  doing  ah  immense  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
world ;  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  inducing  and  abottlng 
drunkenness ;  they  are  the  authors  of  blighted  hopes,  of  Mast- 
ed prospects,  of  broken  health,  and  of  desolated  homes !  How 
many  a  wife  owes  her  love  of  brandy,  and  her  conseqaeut 
dcgradiitiori  and  destruction,  to  brandy  having,  for  some 
trifling  ailment,  been  at  first  prescribed  for  her.  I  will  main- 
taiD  that  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  presciilie  brandy  to  any 
patient,  unless  her  case  urgently  demand  it — unless  it  be,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  case  of  life  or  death.  It  is  emphatically  play- 
Hig  with  a  deadly  poison,  tempting  to  evil,  and  courting  dis- 

1,  destruction,  and  death. 

.  Spirits — ^brandy,  rum,  gin,  and  whisky — are,  during 
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suckling,  most  injurious  ;  I  may  even  say  that  they  are  to  the 
parent,  and  indirectly  to  the  child,  insidious  poisons. 

834.  When  an  infant  is  labouring  under  an  inflammatory 
complaint,  a  nursing  mother  ought  not  to  take  stimulants,  such 
as  either  ale  or  wine.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  toast  and  water 
will,  for  her  dinner,  be  the  best  beverage,  gruel  for  her  supper, 
and  black  tea — ^not  coffee,  as  it  would  be  too  stimulating — 
both  for  her  breakfast  and  tea. 


FRESH   AIR  AND   EXERCISE. 

835.  Out-door  exercise  during  suckling  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon ;  it  is  the  finest  medicine  both  for  babe 
and  mother.  Whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  it  must  be 
taken.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  nursing  mother  to  make 
good  milk  unless  she  do  take  an  abundance  of  exercise,  and 
breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

836.  Whatever  improves  the  health  of.  the  mother,  of 
course  at  the  same  time  benefits  the  child :  there  is  nothing 
more  conducive  to  health  than  an  abundance  of  out-door  exer- 
cise. It  often  happens  that  a  mother  who  is  nursing  seldom 
leaves  her  house ;  she  is  a  regular  fixture,  or  like  a  cabbage 
that  vegetates  in  one  spot ;  the  consequence  is  both  she  and 
her  babe  are  usually  delicate  and  prone  to  sickness — ^it  would, 
indeed,  be  strange  if  they  were  not. 

837.  A  mother  ought  not  immediately  after  taking  exercise 
to  nurse  her  infant,  but  should  wait  for  half-an-hour.  Kor 
should  she  take  violent  exercise,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  dis- 
order the  milk. 

838.  Carriage  exercise,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  sultry,  is 
preferable  to  walking ;  if  that  be  not  practicable,  she  ought 
to  have  the  windows  thrown  wide  open,  and  should  walk  about 
the  hall,  the  landings,  and  the  rooms,  as  she  would  by  such 
means  avoi<^  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Although  carriage 
exercise  during  intensely  hot  weather  is  preferable  to  walking 
exercise,  yet,  notwithstanding,  walking  must,  during  some 
portion  of  the  day,  be  practised.  There  is  no  substitute,  as 
far  as  health  is  concerne<ij  for  walking.  Many  ailments  ihat 
ladies  now  labour  under  could  be  walked  away ;  and  really  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  physic — ^far  more  agreeable  and  effectual 
than  either  pill  or  potion ! 
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THE  POSITION  OF  A  JIOTIIER  DURING  SUCKLING. 

839.  Good  habits  are  aw  e.aaily  formed  as  hud  ones.  A 
mother,  when  in  bed,  onglil  always  to  suckle  ber  cbild  wbile 
lying  down.  The  sitting  iip  in  bed,  during  Buch  times,  ta  a 
Eruitful  source  of  inflammation  and  of  gathering  of  the 
breasts.  Of  coiirae,  during  the  day,  the  sitting-np  position  ia 
the  beet.  Let  me  caution  her  not  to  nurae  her  babe  in  a  half- 
sitting  and  in  ahalf-lyiiig  posture,  as  many  mothers  do  ;  it  will 
BpoU  her  figure,  disturb  her  repose,  and  weaken  her  back. 

THE   TEMPER. 

840.  Passiou  is  injurious  to  the  mother's  milk,  and  con- 
Beqocntiy  to  tlie  child.  Sudden  joy  and  grief  frequently  dis- 
order the  infant's  bowels,  producing  gripmg,  looseness,  Ac,  ; 
hence,  a  mother  who  has  a  mild,  placid,  even  temper  generally 
makes  an  excellent  nurse,  on  which  account  it  is  a  fortunate 
cirottnastance  that  she  is  frequently  better-tempered  during 
snckling  than  at  any  other  period  of  her  life ;  indeed,  she 
nsnally,  at  such  times,  experiences  great  joy  and  gladness. 

841.  The  happiest  period  of  a  woman's  existence  is,  a3  a 
rule,  when  she  firet  becomes  s  mother :  "  The  pleasure  of  the 
young  mother  in  lier  babe  is  said  to  be  more  exquisite  than 
any  other  earthly  bliss."— ffootf  Words. 

842.  It  is  an  old,  and,  I  believe,  a  true  saying,  that  the 
child  inherits  the  temper  of  his  mother  or  of  luB  wet  tiurse. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  following  reasons  : — If  the  mother 
or  the  wet  nurse  be  good-tempered,  the  milk  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  wholeHome,  which  will  of  course  make  him  more 
healthy,  and  consequently  better  tempered.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  mother  of  the  nurse  oe  of  an  irritable,  cross 
temper,  tlie  milk  will  suffer,  and  will  thus  cause  disarrange- 
ment to  his  system  ;  and  hence,  ill-health  and  ill-temper  will 
be  likely  to  ensue,  We  all  know  the  influence  that  good  or 
bad  health  has  on  the  teraper.  An  important  reason,  then, 
why  a  nursing  mother  is  often  better  tempered  than  she  is  at 
other  times  is,  she  is  in  betlei-  health,  her  stomach  is  in  a 
healthier  state— 

"  A  good  digestiou  tunietli  all  to  hoaltli.''— Woi'iisHiorfft. 

There  is  an  old  and  atrue  saying,  that  "  it  is  the  stomach  that 
'    8  the  man,"  and  if  the  man,  the  woman — 
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843.  Depend  upon  it,  that  after  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  it  is  a  gooa  stomach  that  makes  both  man  and  woman 
strong,  and  conduces  so  much  to  longevity ;  if  the  stomach 
be  strong,  there  is  a  keen  appetite  and  capital  digestion,  and 
in  consequence  of  such  a  happy  combination,  good  health 
and  long  life 


"  Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  !  ^'-^Shakspeare. 


844.  Inquire  of  your  friends  who  are  octogenarians,  and 
you  will  almost  invariably  find  that  they  have  wonderfully 
strong  stomachs,  and,  consequently,  good  appetites  and  splen- 
did digestions  !  And  if,  perchance,  they  have  severe  illnesses, 
how  surprisingly  they  pull  through  them !  A  good  stomach, 
then,  is  much  to  be  coveted,  and  demands  both  self-denial  and 
consideration  to  insure  one. 

846.  Cheerfulness,  too,  is  mainly  owing  to  a  good  stomach : 
a  melancholic  person  is  usually  a  dyspeptic :  while  a  cheerful 
person  is  generally  blest  with  a  good  digestion ;  it  is  the 
stomach,  then,  that  has  the  principal  making  of  a  cheerful  dis- 
position !  It  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  dyspeptic  to  be 
either  thoroughly  happy,  or  contented,  or  cheerful ;  while  a 
good  stomach  would  fill  the  possessor's  heart  with  joy,  cause 
the  faee  to  gleam  with  gladness,  and  thus 


(( 


Make  sanshiiie  in  a  shady  place." 


846.  Hear  what  Shakspeare  says  of  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  The  stolnach  is  supposed  to  speak  (and  does  it  not 
frequently  speak,  and  in  very  unmistakable  language,  if  we 
will  but  only  listen  to  its  voice  ?) — 

"  True  is  it,  my  incoriwrate  friends,  quoth  he, 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  fit  it  is  ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — ^to  the  seat  o  the  brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live:  And  though  that  all  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,  though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each; 
Tet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran." 
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OCCUPATION. 

147.  I  strongly  recommend  a  uursing  mother  to  atl«nii  to 

h»T  honsetioH  duties.     She  is  never  so  hnppy,  Dor  so  well,  as 

when  her  mind  ia  moderately  occn pied  witii  something  useful. 

Sbe  never  looks  so  charming  as  when  she  is  attending  to  her 

t^^aauehold  daties — 

^^^^K6.  I  do  not  mean  by  occupation  the  frequenting  of  balls, 

^T^TOuts,  or  of  parties ;  a  nursing  mother  has  no  businosa  to  be 

at  BQch  places;  she  ought  to  devote  herself  to  her  infant  and 

to  her  household,  and  she  will  then  experience  the  greatest 

happiness  this  world  can  afford. 

849.  One  reason  why  the  poor  make  so  much  better  nurs- 
ing mothei'a  than  the  rich  is,  the  former  having  so  much  occu- 
pation ;  while  the  latter,  having  no  real  work  to  do,  the  health 
beconaes  injured,  and  in  consequence  the  functions  of  the 
breast  suffer ;  indeed,  many  a  fashionable  lady  has  no  milk  at 
all,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  delegate  to  a  wet-nurse  one 
of  her  greatest  privileges  and  enjoyments. 
I  8fi0.  A  rich  mother,  who  has  no  work  to  do,  and  who  lives 

'  Bmnptnously,  has  frequently  no  milk;  while  a  poor  mother 
who  has  to  labour  for  her  daily  bread,  and  who  has  to  live 
sparingly,  has  generally  an  abundance  of  milk.  Luxury  and 
msease,  toil  and  health,  go  generally  hand  iii  hand  together. 
The  liealtliy  breast  of  milk,  then,  frequently  belongs  to  the 
poor  woman,  to  the  one  whom 


"  The  modert  wftote  of  every  1 
The  toll  of  every  day  Hu;iplii 


^S 


851.  Wliat  would  not  some  rich  mother  give  for  the  splen- 
did supply  of  milk — of  healthy,  nourishing,  life-giving  milk — 
of  the  poor  woman  who  has  to  labour  for  her  daily  bread  1 

852.  What  is  the  reason  that  wealthy  ladies  so  frequently 
require  wet-nurses  ?  The  want  of  occupation !  and  from  whom 
do  they  obtain  the  supply  of  wetnurses  ?  From  the  poor 
women  who  have  no  lack  of  occupation,  as  they  have  to  labour 
for  their  daily  food,  and  have  in  consequence  the  riches  of 
health,  though  poor  in  this  world's  goods — 

"  For  henllh  la  ricliea  to  the  poor."— ycnlon. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  ye  wealthy,  and  indolent,  and  pampered 
ladies  1  aad  alter  yuur  plans  of  life,  or  take  the  consec^ueiiLCQa^ 
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and  still  let  the  poor  women  have  the  healthy,  the  chubby,  the 
rosy,  the  laughing  children ;  and  you,  ye  rich  ones,  have  the 
unhealthy,  the  skinny,  the  sallow,  the  dismal  little  old  men 
and  women  who  are  constantly  under  the  doctor's  care,  and 
who  have  to  struggle  for  their  very  existence !  "Employ- 
ment, which  Galen  calls  'nature's  physician,'  is  so  essential  to 
human  happiness,  that  Indolence  is  justly  considered  as  the 
mother  of  misery." — Burton, 

863.  Occupation,  then, — bustling  occupation, — real  down- 
right work,  either  in  the  form  of  out-door  exercise,  or  of  at- 
tending to  her  household  duties — a  lady,  if  she  desire  to  have 
a  good  breast  of  milk,  must  take,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  she  wish 
to  have  healthv  children.  For  the  Almighty,  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  And  he  has  ordained  that  work  shall  be  the  lot 
of  man  and  of  woman  too !  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  obliged 
to  work.  If  we  do  not  work,  we  have  all  to  pay  a  heavy 
penalty  in  the  form  of  loss  of  both  health  and  happiness. 
*'  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries 
that  ever  beset  mankind — honest  work,  which  you  intend  get- 
ting done." — Carlyl^s  Inaugwral  Address. 

854.  A  mother  who  is  listless  and  idle,  lolling  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  in  an  easy  chair,  or  reclining  on  a  3ofa,  in  a 
room  where  a  breath  of  air  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  usually 
makes  a  miserable  and  a  wretched  nurse.  She  is  hysterical, 
nervous,  dyspeptic,  emaciated,  and  dispirited;  having  but 
little  milk,  and  that  little  of  a  bad  quality ;  her  babe  is  puny, 
pallid,  and  unhealthy,  and  frequently  drops  into  an  untimely 
grave.  Occupation,  with  fresh  air  and  exercise,  is  indispens- 
able to  a  mother  who  is  suckling.     How  true  it  is  that 

"  To  be  employed  is  to  be  happy." — Gray. 

While  the  converse  is  equally  correct, — To  be  idl^  is  to  be 
miserable. 

855.  No  wife — ^more  especially  no  nui*sing  mother — can, 
then,  by  any  possibility,  be  strong  and  well  unless  she  have 
occupation :  occupation  is  emphatically  a  necessity :  "  Nature 
has  made  occupation  a  necessity ;  society  makes  it  a  duty ; 
habit  may  make  it  a  pleasure." —  CapeUe, 


"THE  PERIODS"  DURING   SUCKLING. 

856.  If  a  woman  have  "  her  periods  "  during  suckling,  she 
ought  to  have  a  separate  bed ;  otherwise  she  wSl,  in  all  prob- 


SUCKLING. 


^n 


ability,  conceive,  as  slie  is  more  likely  to  conceive  after  "her 
periods"  than  when  she  has  them  not.  This  is  important 
advice,  for  if  it  be  not  nttendeil  to,  Rhe  may,  in  consequence 
of  becoming  pregnant,  have  to  wean  her  child  before  he  be 
old  enough  to  be  weaned.  Besides,  her  own  constitution 
might,  in  consequence  of  her  h:tving  children  too  fast,  he 
injnrcd. 

857.  There  is  a  notion  abroad,  that  a  mother  who  has 
"  her  periods  "  during  suckling  has  sweeter,  and  purer,  and 
more  nourishing  milk  for  her  child  ;  this  va  a  mistaken  idea, 
for  really  and  trnly  snch  a  motlier's  milk  is  less  sweet,  and 
pure,  and  nourishing;  and  well  it  might  he,  for  the  two  pro- 
cesses of  menstruation  and  of  suckling  cannot,  without  weak- 
ening the  system,  go  on  together.  If  a  wet-nurse,  so  consti- 
tuted, should  apply  for  a  situation,  this  circumstance  should 
be  ft  bar  to  her  obtaining  it. 

AILMENTS,  ETC. 

868.  Tks  Nipple. — A  good  nipple  is  important  both  to  the 
comfort  of  the  mother  and  to  the  well-doing  of  the  child. 

869.  One,  among  many,  of  the  ill  effects  of  stays  and  of 
corsets  is  the  pKsAiji^  i«  of  the  nijipleg  ;  sore  nijjples,  and 
consequent  suffering,  are  the  result.  Moreover,  a  inothei-lhus 
circumstanced  may  be  quite  unable  to  suckle  her  infant ;  and 
then  she  will  be  severely  punished  for  her  ignorance  and  foUy ; 
Bhe  will  be  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  nursing  her 
own  children,  and  she  will  be  obliged  to  delegate  to  hirelings 
her  greatest  privilege!  Ladies  who  never  wear  stays  have 
much  better  nipples,  and  more  fully  developed  bosoms ;  hence 
such  mothers  are  more  likely  to  make  better  nurses  to  their 
babes.  There  is  no  doubt  tljat  the  pressure  of  the  stays  on 
the  bosom  tends  both  to  waste  awiiy  the  gland  of  the  breast 
^where  the  milk  is  secreted),  and  to  ciluse  the  nipple  either 
to  dwindle  or  to  be  pushed  in,  and  tlius  lo  sadly  interfere  with 
its  funutioiis.  I  should  strongly  advise  ev£ry  mother  who  has 
daughters  old  enough  to  profit  by  it,  to  boar  this  fact  in  mind, 
atyi  thus  to  prevent  minohief  when  niiscliief  might  be  pre- 
v.^ilj^d,  by  not  E^HowinK  them,  wlifin  young,  to  weyj-, stays, 

"  860.  Treatment  of  very  smaU  and  drawn-in  Nipples. — 
The  baby  ought  to  suck  through  the  intervention  of  S.  Maw 
&  Son's  Glass  Nipple  Shield  with  Elastic  Tube.  Ihitvekn( 
'W^^  ^'^^b'^^  able  to  suckle  thieir  childi'en  with  this 
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tion,  who  otherwise  would  hare  been  obliged  either  to  hare 
weaned  them,  or  to  have  procured  the  assistance  of  a  wet- 
nurse.  The  above  aid,  in  the  generality  of  instances,  will 
enable  the  infant  to  suck  with  ease.  After  this  has  for  a  time 
been  used,  the  nipples  will  be  so  improved  as  to  render  the 
continuance  of  it  unnecessary.  Of  course,  I  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  this  nipple  shield  until  a  fair  trial  has  been  given 
by  applying  the  babe  at  once  to  the  nipple ;  but  if  he  cannot 
draw  out  the  nipple,  then,  rather  than  wean  him,  or  than  em- 
ploy a  wet  nurse,  it  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  tried. 

861.  Remember,  as  soon  as  the  nipple  be  sufficiently  drawn 
out,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  will  in  a  few  days.  Maw's 
Nipple  Shield  should  be  dispensed  with.  When  the  infant  is 
not  at  the  breast  Dr.  Wansbrough's  Metallic  Shield  should  be 
worn.  Small  and  bad  and  sore  nipples  have,  by  the  wearing 
of  these  shields,  frequently  been  drawn  out  and  made  good 
ones ;  the  dress  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  These 
metallic  shields  are  very  cooling  and  healing,  and  keep  off  all 
pressure  from  the  clothes  ;  they  will  frequently  cure  sore  nip- 
ples when  other  remedies  have  failed.     ^ 

862.  Sore  Nipples.  —  K  a  lady,  during  the  latter  few 
months  of  her  pregnancy,  were  to  adopt  ''means  to  harden 
the  nipples,"  sore  nipples  during  the  period  of  suckling  would 
not  be  so  prevalent  as  they  now  are. 

863.  A  sore  nipple  is  frequently  produced  by  the  injudi- 
cious custom  of  aUowing  the  child  to  have  the  nipple  almost 
constantly  in  his  mouth.  ''  Stated  periods  for  suckling,''  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  paragraph,  ought  to  be  strictly 
adopted.  Another  frequent  cause  of  a  sore  nipple  is  from  the 
babe  having  the  thrush.  It  is  a  folly  to  attempt  to  cure  the 
nipple,  without,  at  the  same  time,  curing  the  mouth  of  the 
infant. 

864.  Treatment, — One  of  the  best  remedies  for  a  sore  nip- 
ple is  the  following  powder : — 

Take  of— Borax,  one  drachm; 

Powdered  Starch,  seven  drachma: 
Mix.— A  pinch  of  the  powder  to  he  frequently  applied  to  the  nipple. 

865.  Dr.  A.  Todd  Thomson's  —  my  old  preceptor's — 
remedy  for  sore  nipple  is  a  very  good  one;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Take  of— Fhiely-powdered  Gnm-Arablc,  half  an  oonoe; 
Powdered  Alum,  five  grains: 
Mix  well  together  to  make  a  powder.— A  pinch  of  it  to  be  freqnentlj  i^yplied 
to  the  Bore  nipple. 
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As  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  above  powders  injurious 
to  the  infant,  the  powder,  before  iipplying  him  to  the  breast, 
need  not  be  wiped  off;  indeed,  either  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  powders  (the  former  one  especially,  aa  it  contains  borax) 
is  litely  to  be  of  service  hoth  in  preventing  and  in  curing  the 
8are  mouth  of  the  child, 

866.  If  the  above  powders  should  not  have  the  desired 
effect  (eflicaciouB  though  they_  usually  be),  "  a  Kniment  com- 
poBcd  of  equal  part*  01  glycerine  and  of  brandy  "  (say  a  \  ial 
containing  two  drachms  of  each)  ou^t  to  be  tried,  which  must 
be  ehaken  np  just  before  using.  It  should,  by  means  of  a 
aamerB-hair  brash,  every  time  directly  after  the  babe  has  been 
snckled,  be  painted  on  tho  nipple,  A  piece  of  either  old  soft 
cambric  or  lawn,  about  the  size  of  tho  palm  of  the  hand,  snip- 
ped around  to  make  it  fit,  ought  then  to  be  moistened  in  the 
glycerine  and  the  brandy,  and  should,  whenever  the,  child  is 
not  at  the  breast,  be  applied  to  each  of  tlio  sore  nipples,  and 
worn  until  they  are  cured.  These  applications  will  be  found 
of  much  service  and  of  great  comfort,  and  will  act  as  nipple 
Bhields — protecting  and  healina  the  nipples.  A  soft  sponge 
of  warm  water  should  he  genuy  applied  to  the  nipples  just 
before  patting  the  child  to  the  bosom. 

867.  Sometimes  the  pure  glycerine,  wilJiimt  t/te  brandy, 
painted  on  the  sore  nipple,  does  the  most  good;  if,  therefore, 
the  glycerine  and  brandy  does  not  succeed,  the  pure  glycerine 
Bhomd  be  tried.  There  is  nothing  in  the  pure  glyceiTiie  in- 
jurious to  the  child,  it  therefore  need  not,  before  applying  the 
child  to  the  breast,  be  wiped  off, 

868.  Oracked  and  Jismtred  Nipples. — Sometimes  the  nip- 
ple is  sore  from  having  either  cracks  or  fissures  upon  it.  These 
cracks  or  fissures  may  attack  any  jiart  of  the  nipple,  but  are 
very  apt  to  form  where  the  nipple  joins  the  breast ;  and,  when 
very  severe,  an  ignorant  nurse,  who  is  always  fond  of  dealing 
in  the  marvellous,  declares  that  the  child  has  nearly  bitten  the 
nipple  off  I  Treatment. — Now,  the  best  remedy  for  a  cracked 
&nA  Jisavred  niyple  is,  fur  the  infant,  untU  the  cracks  and  fis- 
Hures  are  cured,  to  suck  through  the  intervention  of  Maw's 
Nipple  Shield  with  Elastic  Tube;  and  every  time,  directly 
after  the  babe  has  been  put  to  the  nipple,  to  apply  to  the  parts 
affected  either  neat  brandy,  or,  as  I  have  before  recommended, 
the  glycerino  and  brandy  liniment,  or  the  pure  glycerine. 
When  the  child  is  not  at  the  breast.  Dr.  Wansbrough's  Metal- 
lic Shields  should  be  worn  :  the  dress  will  keep  them  in  their 
places. 
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869.  Another  cause  of  a  sore  nipple  is  from  the  mother, 
after  the  babe  has  been  sucking,  putting  up  the  nipple  wet. 
She,  therefore,  ought  always  to  dry  the  nipple — not  by  rub- 
bing it,  but  by  dabbing  it  with  either  a  soft  cambric  or  lawn 
handkerchief,  or  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen  rag  (one  or  other 
of  which  ought  always  to  be  at  hand),  every  time  directly- 
after  the  infant  has  done  sucking,  and  just  before  applying^ 
either  of  the  above  powders  or  liniment  to  the  nipple. 

870.  When  the  nijDple  is  very  sore,  a  mother,  whenever  the 
child  is  put  to  the  bosom,  suffers  intense  pain.  This  being 
the  case,  she  had  better,  as  before  recommended,  suckle  him 
through  the  intervention  of  Maw's  Shield.  But  she  ought 
never  to  use  it  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary — ^that  is  to 
say,  if  the  nipple  be  only  slightly  sore,  she  should  not  apply 
it ;  but  there  are  cases  where  the  nipple  is  so  very  sore  that  a 
mother  would  have  to  give  up  nursing  if  the  nipple  shields- 
were  not  used ;  these,  and  very  small  and  drawn-in  nipples, 
are  the  only  cases  in  which  such  aid  is  admissible. 

871.  S.  Maw  &  Son's  Glass  Nipple  Shield  with  Elastic 
Tube  is,  for  sore  and  for  cracked  and  for  fissured  nipples,  one 
of  the  most  useful  little  contrivances  ever  invented,  and  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.  Maw's  shields  have  fre- 
quently enabled  a  mother  to  suckle  her  child,  who  without 
such  aid  would  have  been  compelled  to  have  weaned  him.  I 
think  it  due  to  S.  Maw  &  Son  to  state,  that  since  I  have  used 
their  shields,  I  have  had  but  little  dijQSculty  in  curing  sore  nip- 
ples ;  indeed,  their  most  useful  little  invention  has,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  been  alone  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 

872.  Darbo's  Nipple  Shield — a  French  invention — ^is  an 
admirable  one  for  very  sore  and  badly  cracked  nipples.  The 
nipple  of  the  shield  is  made  of  very  fine  cork,  and  as  in  touch 
it  much  resembles  the  nipple,  it  being  soft  and  yielding,  the 
babe  usually  sucks  it  with  avidity.  It  certainly  is  a  useful 
little  invention.  Of  course,  unless  the  nipple  be  very  sore,  or 
much  cracked,  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  as  there  is  nothing 
better,  in  a  general  way,  than  putting  the  child  to  the  nipple 
itself. 

873.  A  nursing  mother  is  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  milk 
flowing  constantly  a/way y  making  her  wet  and  uncomfortable. 
All  she  can  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  wear  nipple- 
glasses,  and  to  apply  a  piece  of  flannel  to  the  bosom,'  which 
will  prevent  the  milk  from  chilling  her,  and  will  thus  do  away 
with  the  danger  of  her  catching  cold;  &c. 

874.  The  JBreast.-^A  mother  ought,  before  applying  the 
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mfant  to  the  bosom,  to  carefully  ascertain  if  there  be  niillc 
This  may  riiiidily  be  done  by  squeezing  the  ni])])Ie  between 
the  finger  and  the  thumb.  If  there  be  no  milk,  she  muRt  wait 
u^tn  the  milk  be  secreted,  or  serioiis  eonsequenyea  both  10  her 
aud  10  him  might  ensue;  to  the  former,  inflammation  and 
gathering  of  the  bosom,  aud  sore  ni]iples ;  to  the  latter,  ihrush, 
diarrhtea,  and  eruptions  on  the  akin.* 

875.  If  there  be  a  supply  of  milk  in  the  breasts,  and  if  still 
the  child  will  not  suck,  the  medical  man's  attention  ought  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fact,  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  whether 
the  babe  be  too^e-tied ;  if  he  be,  the  mystery  is  explained, 
and  a  trifling,  painless  operation  will  soon  make  all  right. 

876.  IE  the  bosom  be  full  and  imeasy,  they  ought,  three  or 
four  iiiraea  a  day,  to  be  well,  although  tenderly,  rubbed  with 
olive  oil  and  tau  de  Coloffn^  (equal  parts  of  each  mixed  in  a 
vial).  Some  nurses  rub  with  their  fingers  only.  Now  eueh 
rubbing  does  harm.  The  proper  way  to  apply  friction  is  to 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  and  eau  de  Cologne — first 
shaking  the  bottle — into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  hand  being 
■warm,  and  theii  to  well  rub  the  breasts,  taking  care  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hand.  After  the  bosoms  have  been 
Tvell  rubbed,  each  onght  to  be  nicely  sujiported  with  a  large,  soft, 
folded  silk  handkerchief  ;  each  handkerchief  must  pass  under 
each  breast  and  over  the  shoulders,  and  should  be  tied  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  thus  acting  as  a  sling. 

877.  If  the  bosoms  be  very  uncomfortable,  young  cabbage- 
lesTCs  (with  "  the  veins"  of  each  leaf  cut  level  to  the  leaf) 
onght,  after  each  application  of  tte  oil  and  eau  de  Cologne,  to 
be  applied;  or  a  laige,  warm,  white  bread  and  milk  and  olive 
oil  poultice  ought  _to  be  used,  which  must  be  renewed  three  or 
fonr  times  a  day.  The  way  to  make  the  poultice  is  as 
follows  : — A  thick  round  of  bread  should  be  cut  from  a  white 
loaf ;  the  crust  should  be  removed,  the  crumb  ought  to  be  cat 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  upon  which  boiling-hot  new 
milk  should  be  potired  ;  it  ought  to  be  covered  over  for  ten 
minutes;  then  the  milk  should  be  drained  off;  and  the  olive 
oil— previously  warmed  by  placing  a  little  in  a  teacup  on  the 
hob— should  be  beaten  up  by  means  of  a  fork  with  the  moist- 
ened bread  until  it  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  poultice. 
It  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  bosom  as  hot  as  it  can  comforts 
ably  be  borne. 

878.  Gathered  Breast. — A  healthy  W-oman  wifh  a  Well- 

phmraiim  qf  tlu  Dimuti  ptcaliar  to  /li/attb  and  Miika-i.    Oj  Xhotau  ItiUud. 
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developed  breast  and  a  good  nipple  scarcely,  if  ever,  has  a. 
gathered  bosom  ;  it  is  the  delicate,  the  ill-developed  breasted 
and  worse-developed  nippled  lady  that  usually  su£Eei*s  from 
this  painful  complaint.  And  why  ?  The  evil  can  generally 
be  traced  to  girlhood.  If  she  be  allowed  to  be  brought  up 
luxuriously,  her  health  and  her  breasts  are  sure  to  be  weak- 
ened, and  thus  to  suffer — more  especially  when  the  bosoms 
and  the  nipples'  development  are  arrested  and  interfered  with 
by  tight  stays  and  corsets.  Why,  the  nipple  is  by  them  drawn 
in,  and  retained  on  a  16vel  with  the  breast — countersunk  as  it 
were,  as  though  it  were  of  no  consequence  to  her  future  well- 
being,  as  though  it  were  a  thing  of  nought.  Tight-  lacers  will 
have  to  pay  penalties  they  little  dream  of.  Oh,  the  monstrous 
folly  of  such  proceedings !  When  will  mothers  awake  from 
their  lethargy  ?  It  is  high  time  that  they  did  so  !  Many  a 
home,  from  the  mother  having  "  no  nipple  " — ^the  effects  of 
tight  lacing — has  been  made  childless — ^from  the  babe  not 
being  able  to  procure  its  proper  nourishment,  and  dying  in 
consequence !  It  is  a  frightful  state  of  things  !  But  fashion 
unfortunately  blinds  the  eyes  and  deafens  the  ears  of  its 
votaries ! 

879.  A  gathered  bosom,  or  "  bad  breast,"  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  more  likely  to  occur  after  2k  first  confinement  and 
during  the  first  month.  Great  care,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  such  a  misfortune.  A  gathered  breast  is 
frequently  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  a  mother  in  not  cover- 
ing her  bospms  during  the  time  she  is  suckling.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  keeping  the  breasts  comfortahly 
warm.  This,  during  the  act  of  nursing,  should  be  done  by 
throwing  either  a  shawl  or  a  square  oi  nannel  over  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  bospms.  . 

880.  Another  cause  of  gathered  breasts  arises  from  a 
mother  sitting  up  in  bed  to  suckle  her  babe.  He  ought  to  be 
accustomed  to  take  the  bosom  while  she  is  lying  down ;  if 
this  habit  be  not  at  first  instituted,  it  will  be  dmcult  to  adopt 
it  afterwards.  Good  habits  may,  from  earliest  babyhood,  be 
taught  a  child. 

881.  A  sore  nipple  is  another  fruitful  .cause  of  a  gathered 
breast.  A  mother,  in  consequence  of  the  suffering  it  produces,, 
dreads  putting  the  babe  to  it;  she  therefore  keeps-  him 
almost  entirely,  to  the  othe^  bpspm.  The  result  is,  the  breast 
with  the  .sore  nipple  becomes  distended  with  inilk,  which, 
bekig  mtFeMev^,  ends  m  inflamniatipn,  and  8ubBeqae^tly  in 
gBtheiing.  ^  ^ 
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882.  Another  cause,  as  I  have  before  ifldicated,  of  a 
gathered  breast  is  a  mother  not  having  a  properly  developed 
nipple — the  nipple  being  so  sranll  that  the  cliild  is  not  iible  to 
take  bold  of  it ;  indeed,  the  nipple  is  souietimeB  level  with  the 
other  part  of  Ihc  bosom,  and  in  aoaie  instanoeB  sunk  even  be- 
low the  level  of  the  breast — the  patient  having  what  is  pop- 
alarly  called  "  no  nippJe  " — that  is  to  say,  she  having  no  prop- 
erly developed  nipple — a  nipple  not  of  the  least  use  for  any 
practical  purpose  whatever;  but  rather  a  sofirce  of  pain  and 
annoyance.  The  nipple,  in  some  cases,  never  has  developed — 
it  is,  from  infancy  to  wifehood,  at  a  perfect  standstill.  With 
(mch  a  patient,  wlieti  she  becomes  a  mother,  it  is. quite  mpos- 
sible  that  she  can  anckle  her  child.  The  child,  in  such  a  case, 
vainly  attempts  to  suck,  and  the  roilk,  in  consequence,  becomes 
"  wedged,"  as  the  old  nurses  call  it,  and  inflaiumation  ending 
in  gatheiing  is  the  resnlt,  and  to  crown  all,  the  child  ie  obliged 
to  oe  weaned — which  is  a  sad  misfortune!  But  really,  in  a 
case  of  this  kind,  the  child  ought  never  to  have  been  put  to 
the  breast  at  all. 

883.  A  great  number,  then,  of  gathered  breasts  arises  from 
a  faulty  nipple.  If  a  lady  have  a  good  nip])le  she  usually 
makes  a  good,  nurse,  and  seldom  l6iows  the  meaning  of  a 

fathered  breast.  But  what  is  the  usual  cause  of  this  arrest  of 
evelopnieut  of  the  nipple — of  "  no  nipple?"  The  abomin- 
able custom  of  allowing  girls  to  wear  tight,  stays  and  corsets ; 
and  as  long  as  this  senseless  practice  ig  permitted  by  mothers 
"  no  nipples  "  will  be  of  frequent — of  overy-day — occurrence, 
and  unspeakable  misery  will,  ss  a  matter  of  course,  in  due 
time,  be  the  result.  Tight  stays  may  truly  be  called  instrn- 
ments  of  tortare,  invented  by  that  tyrant  of  tyrants — fashion. 

884.  Pressure  on  a  part  always  mduces  the  part  to.  waste 
away,  or,  in  other  words,  arrest  of  development :  hwice  tight 
lacing  is  really  and  truly  the  principal  cause  of  "  no  nipple." 

885.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  "  no  nipple"  is 
generally  to  be  found  among  the  higher  ranks,  where  tight 
Btavs  and  tight  corsets  are  worn ;  poor  women  have  usu^y 
well-formed  nipples,  which  is  one  important  reason  why  poor 
women  generally  makegood  nurses,  and  whythe  poor  women 
are  those  selected  by  the  rich  as  wetrnurses  to  rescue  their 
children  from  death, 

886.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  pressure  is  the  only  cause 
why  many  of  the  rich  have  "no  nipple" — certainly  not; 
simple  living,  occupation,  and  exercise  have  much  to  do  in 
developing  and  in  perfecting  the  poor  woman's  nipple-,  wliU« 
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Inxurious  living,  indoleiice,  in  addition  to  the  pressure,  have 
much  to  do  in  deteriorating  and  in  dwindhng  away  the 
fashionable  lady's  nipple.  I  will  maintain,  then,  that  freedom 
from  pressure  and  simple  living,  conjoined  with  occupation 
and  exercise,  are  the  main  causes  of  determining  the  matter. 

887.  The  effects  of  tight  lacing,  in  so  frequently  both 
arresting  the  development  of  the  bosom  and  in  causing  "  no 
nipple  "  in  girls,  are  often  so  terrible  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences as  to  proclaim  tight  lacing  to  be  one  of  the  crying 
evils  of  the  day,  and  should  open  the  eyes  of  a  mother  to  its 
enormitv.* 

888.  Verily  the  rich  have  to  pay  heavy  pains  and  penalties 
for  their  fashion,  their  luxury,  their  indolence,  and  their  folly. 

889.  The  fmdtless  attempt  of  an  infant  to  procure  milk 
when  there  is  little  or  none  secreted,  is  another  and  frequent 
cause  of  a  gathered  bosom.  Dr.  Ballard,  in  his  valuable  little 
work  before  quoted,  considers  this  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  a  gathered  breast ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  immense  im- 
portance, I  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  in  his  own  words, 
more  especially  as  he  has  the  merit  of  originating  and  of 
bringing  the  subject  prominently  before  his  professional 
brethren.  He  says: — "This  (mammary  abscess  or  gathered 
breast)  is  another  form  of  disease  entirely  referable  to  thfe 
cause  under  consideration  [fruitless  sucking].  In  the  case 
last  related,  the  formation  of  mammary  abscess  [gathered 
breast]  was  only  just  prevented  by  arresting  any  further  irri^ 
tation  of  the  breast  by  suckling ;  and  since  I  have  kept  care- 
ful notes  of  my  cases,  I  have  observed  that  in  all  instances  of 
abscess  there  has  been  abundant  evidence  of  a  demand  being 
made  upon  the  gland  for  a  supply  of  milk  beyond  that  which 
it  had  the  power  of  secreting.  If  the  child  only  has  been 
kept  to  the  breast,  then  it  has  suffered  with  disordered  bowels  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  additional  irritation  has  been 
applied  ;  the  commonly-received  doctrine,  that  a  turgid  breast 
is  necessarily  overloaded  with  milk,  leads  mothers  and  nurses 
to  *he  use  of  breast-pumps,  exhausting  bottles,  or  even  the 
application  of  the  powerful  sucking  powers  of  the  nurse  her- 
self, to  relieve  the  brelasts  of  their  supposed  excess ;  and  it  is 
this  extraordinary  irritation,  which  in  the  majoHty  of  cases 
determines  the  formation  of  an  abscess  [gathering].  Some- 
times these  measures  are  adopted  to  remove  the  milk  when 
a  woman  is  not  going  to  Buckle,  and  then  an  abscess  not  un- 

*  For  further  obseryatibhs  on  <'  no  nipple,"  see  one  of  my  other  work©—  Omnael 
to  a  Mother  on  the  Care  emd  the  Hearing  *\f  her  Children. 
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freqTiently  ie  established.  I  bnve  preyionBly  alluded  to  the 
mistake  into  which  mothers  and  nurses  are  led  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  swollen  breast :  it  is  not  evidence  tbat  the  gland 
can  secrete  freely,  and  it  is  in  this  turgid  state  that  the  exces- 
sive irritation  tells  most  severely.  This  hyperBBmic  [plethoric] 
«)ondition  seems  to  be  a  step  towards  inflammation,  and  the 
irritation  supplies  that  which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess. If  a  woman  will  only  remove  the  child  from  the  breast 
directly  tbe  act  of  sucking  produces  pain,  sbe  may  be  pretty 
sure  to  avoid  abscess.  So  long  as  the  milk  can  be  obtained 
there  is  no  pain."  The  above  moet  valuable  advice  deserves 
great  attention,  and  ought  to  be  strictly  followed. 

890.  Hoio  is  a  patient  to  know  that  she  is  about  to  h((Ve 
gathered  bosom  f — There  are  two  forms  of  gathered  breast ; 

one  being  of  vast,  and  the  other  of  trifling  importance.     The 

"  -rt,  the  serious  one,  consists  of  gathering  of  the  structure  of 

^and  of  the  breast  itself ;  the  latter,  merely  of  the  superji- 

I  part  of  the  bosom,  and  ought  to  be  treated  tn  the  same 

anner  as  any  other  external  gathering,  with  warm  poultices. 

891.  In  the  mild  or  superficial  kind  of  gathered  bosom, 
the  mother  may  still  persevere  in  Buckling  h(a-  child,  as  the 
sevreting  portion  of  the  breast  is  not  at  all  implicated  in  the 
gathering;  but  in  the  severe  form,  she  ought  not,  on  any 
account  wliatever,  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  should  instantly 
wean  her  child  from  the  afEected  side.  The  liealthy  breast 
she  may  still  continue  to  nurse  from. 

892.  The  important  form  of  a  gathered  breast  I  will  now 
describe: — A  severe  gathered  bosom  is  always  ushered  in 
■with  a  shiyeidng  fit ;  tho  more  severe  the  gathering  the  longer 
ie  the  shivering  fit.  Let  this  fact  be  impressed  deeply  upon 
my  reader's  mind,  as  it  admits  of  no  exception.  This  shiver- 
ing is  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  sharp  lancinating 
paina  of  the  bosom.  The  breast  now  greatly  enlarges,  be- 
comes hot,  and  ia  very  painful.  The  milk  in  the  affected  bosom 
either  lessens  or  entirely  disappears.  If  the  child  be  applied 
to  the  breast  (which  he  ought  not  to  be),  it  gives  the  mother 
intense  pain.  She  is  now  feverish  and  ill;  she  is  hot  one 
minute,  and  cold  the  next — feeling  as  though  cold  water  were 
oireulattng  with  the  blood  in  herveins ;  she  loses  her  strength 
and  appetite,  and  is  very  thirsty;  she  feels,  in  point  of  fact, 
ilownnght  ill. 

893.  A  medical  man  must,  ;it  the  very  omet  of  the  shiver- 
,  fit,  be  Bent  for ;  and  he  will,  in. the  generality  of  instances, 
able  to  prevent  such  a  painful  and  distressing  occurrence 
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as  a  gathered  breast.  If  twelve  hours  be  allowed  to  elapse 
after  the  shivering  has  taken  place,  the  chances  are,  that  the 
gathering  cannot  altogether  be  prevented;  although,  even 
then,  it  may,  bv  judicious  treatment,  be  materially  lessened 
and  ameliorated. 

894.  We  sometimes  hear  of  a  poor  woman  suffering 
dreadfully  for  months,  and  of  her  having  a  dozen  or  twenty 
holes  in  her  bosom  !  This  is  generally  owing  to  the  doctor 
not  having  been  sent  for  immedicUely  after  the  shivering ;  I 
therefore  cannot  too  strongly  insist,  under  such  circumstances, 
upon  a  mother  obtaining  prompt  assistance ;  not  only  to 
obviate  present  suffering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
the  function  of  the  breast  from  being  injured,  which  it  inevi- 
tably, more  or  less,  will  be,  if  the  important  form  of  gatherings 
be  allowed  to  take  place. 

895.  When  once  a  lady  has  had  the  severe  form  of  gathered 
breast  she  ought,  in  all  subsequent  confinements,  to  obtain, 
before  suckling  her  babe,  the  express  permission  of  the  doctor 
to  do  so,  or  the  nursing  mother  may  have  a  return  of  the 
gathered  breast,  and  the  concomitant  pain,  misery,  and 
annoyance.  The  reason  of  the  above  is  obvious, — ^the  function 
of  the  breast,  in  a  severe  gathering,  might  be  irreparably  in- 
jured :  so  that,  in  all  subsequent  confinements,  the  very 
attempt  of  suckling  again  may,  instead  of  inducing  secretion 
of  milk,  set  up  inflammatory  action,  terminating  in  gathering 
of  the  breast. 

896.  Although  it  is  not  always  prudent  to  suckle  a  babe 
where,  in  a  previous  labour,  there  had  been  a  severe  form  of 

fathered  breast :  yet  I  have  known  instances  where  ladies 
ave  been  able,  after  such  gathering  in  a  previous  confine- 
ment, to  nurse  their  children  with  comfort  to  themselves  and 
with  benefit  to  tbeir  children.  Each  individual  case,  there- 
fore, must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  by  a  medical  man 
skilled  in  such  matters. 

897.  When  a  nursing  xaother  feels /aint,  she  ought  imm^ 
diately  to  lie  down  and  take  a  little  nourishment ;  either  a 
crust  of  .bread  and  a  draught  of  ale  or  of  porter,  or  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  yolk  of  an  ^^'g  beaten  up  in  it, 
either  of  which  will  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well. 
Brandy,  or  any  other  spirit,  I  would  not  recommend,  as  it 
will  only  cause,  as  soon  as  the  immnediate  effects  of  the  brandy 
are  gone  off,  a  greater  depression  to  ensue ;  not  only  so,  but 
the  frequent  taking  of  brandy  might  become  a  habit — a 
necessity — ^which  would  be  a  calamity  deeply  to  be  deplored  I 
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■898.  A  mother  is  Bometimea  faiiit  fi-oui  suckliiic  her  chilu 
too  often,  ehe  having  him  alnjost  constantly  at  flie  bosom. 
She  must,  of  course,  expect,  as  long  as  she  continnes  this 
foolish  practice,  to  suffer  from  fsuntness. 

899.  A  nursing  mother  feeling  faint  is  often  an  indication 
that  the  child  ia  robbing  her  of  her  strength,  and  tells  her,  in 
unmistakable  langu^^,  that  she  must  give  him,  in  addition 
to  the  breast  milk,  artificial  food  ;  or  if,  notwithstanding  the 
food,  the  faintness  still  contlnne,  that  she  must  wean  hiia 
altogether.  Warnings  of  faintness,  dnring  suckling,  then  are 
not  to  be  disregarded. 

900.  Aperients,  <£c.,  during  sv^cklini/. — Strong  purgatives 
during  this  period  are  highly  improper,  as  tbey  are  apt  to  give 
pain  to  the  infant,  as  well  as  to  injure  the  mother.  If  it  be 
abBolntely  necessary  to  give  an  aperient,  the  mildest,  such  as 
a  dose  of  castor  oil,  should  be  chosen. 

901.  If  she  cannot  take  oil,  then  she  should  apply  it  ex- 
terrwMy  to  the  bowels  as  a  liniment,  as  recommcnued  in  a 
previous  paragraph. 

902.  An  enema,  either  of  warm  water  alone,  or  of  gruel, 
oil,  and  table  salt,*  applied  by  means  of  a  good  seif-injecting 
enema  apparatus,  is,  in  such  a  case,  an  excellent — indeed,  the 
very  best — method  of  opening  the  bowels,  as  it  neither  inter- 
feres with  the  digestion  of  the  mother  nor  of  the  child. 

903.  The  loss  opening  medicine — whatever  be  the  kind — 
a  mother  who  is  suokling  takes,  the  better  will  it  he  both  for 
herself  and  for  her  infant.  Even  castor  oil,  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  aperients,  should  not  be  taken  regvlarly  during 
snokling;  if  it  be,  the  bowels  will  not  be  moved  without  it, 
and  a  wretched  state  of  things  will  be  established.  Ko,  if 
tiie  bowels  will  not  act,  an  enema  is  by  far  the  best  remedy; 
you  can  never  do  any  harm,  cither  to  the  mother  or  to  the 
babe,  by  the  administration  of  an  enema ;  it  will  neither  in- 
duce future  constipation,  nor  will  it  interfere  with  the  diges- 
tion of  the  mother,  nor  with  the  bowels,  nor  with  the  health 
of  the  infant. 

904.  When  a  lady  who  is  nursinj;  is  habitually  costive, 
she  ought  to  eat  brown  instead  of  white  bread.  This  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  enable  her  to  do  witliout  an  aperient. 
The  brown  bread  may  be  made  with  flour  finely  groimd  all 

'one  way  ;  or  by  mixing  one  part  of  bran  and  three  parts  of 
fine  wheaten  flour  together,  and.  then  making  it  in  the  usual 
tablt-siKuiifnls  of  tAbln  sn.lt,  .ind  a 
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Lj  into  bread.  Treacle  instead  of  batter  on  the  brown 
ead  increases  its  efficacy  as  an  aperient ;  and  rair  should 
i  substituted  for  lump  sugar  in  her  tea. 

905.  Either  stewed  prunes,  or  stewed  French  plums,  or 
tewed  Normandy  pippins,  is  an  excellent  remedy  to  prevent 
constipation.  The  patient  ought  to  eat,  every  morning,  a 
lozen  or  fifteen  of  them.  The  best  war  to  stew  either  prunes 
or  French  plums  is  the  following: — ^l^nt  a  pound  either  of 
prunes  or  of  French  plums,  and  two  table«poonfuls  of  raw 
sugar,  into  a  brown  jar ;  cover  them  with  water ;  put  them 
into  a  slow  oven,  and  stew  them  for  three  or  four  hours.  Both 
stewed  rtiubarb  and  stewed  ]>ear8  often  act  as  mild  and  gentle 
aperients.  Muscatel  raisins,  eaten  at  dessert,  will  oftentimes, 
without  medicine,  relieve  the  bowels. 

906.  A  Bee-master  in  The  TimeSy  or,  as  he  is  usually 
called.  The  Times  Bee-master,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that 
honey — ^pure  honey — ^is  most  welcome  and  beneficial  to  the 
human  economy.  He  recommends  it  to  be  occasionally  eaten 
in  lieu  of  butter  for  breakfast.  Butter,  in  some  localities, 
and  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  far  from  good  and  whole- 
some. One  of  the  qualities  of  honey,  and  a  very  valuable  one, 
is,  it  frequently  acts  as  an  aperient,  and  thus  prevents  the 
necessity  of  giving  opening  medicine,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration. 

907.  The  Germans  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  for  breakfast 
and  for  tea  a  variety  of  fruit  jams  instead  of  butter  with  their 
bread.  Now,  if  the  bowels  be  costive,  jam  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  butter;  and  so  is  honey.  The  Scotch,  too, 
scarcely  ever  sit  down  either  to  breakfast  or  to  tea  without 
there  being  a  pot  of  marmalade  on  the  table.  English  ladies, 
in  this  matter,  may  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of  the 
Germans  and  ojf  the  Scotch. 

908.  A  small  basinful  of  gruel,  made  either  with  Robin- 
son's Pure  Scotch  Oatmeal,  or  with  the  Derbyshire  Oatmeal, 
sweetened  with  brovm  sugar,  every  night  for  supper,  will  often 
supersede  the  necessity  of  giving  opening  medicine. 

909.  A  tumblerful  of  cold  spring  water — cold  from  the 
pump — ^taken  early  every  morning,  sometimes  effectually  re- 
lieves the  bowels ;  indeed,  few  people  know  the  value  of  cold 
water  as  an  aperient — it  is  one  of  the  best  we  possess,  and, 
unlike  drug  aperients,  can  never  by  any  possibility  do  harm? 
I  have  for  many  years  (see  Advice  to  a  Mother  and  Counsel 
to  a  Mother)  been  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  plentiful  drink- 
ing of  water— of  pure  water — more  especially  for  children. 
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i  faHve  long  discovered  that  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  proper- 
ties of  water  is — its  aperient  qualities ;  indeed,  as  far  as  chil- 
dren are  concerned,  water  ia,  as  a  rule,  the  only  aperient  they 
require.  I  beg  to  call  a  mother's  especial  attention  to  the 
fact  of  wnter  fcing  an  admirable  a]terient  for  children  ;  for 
if  ray  views  in  the  matter  be,  to  the  very  letter,  isarried  out, 
niuch  drugging  of  children  may  be  saved — to  their  enduring 
and  inestimable  benefit.  But  the  misEortune  of  it  is,  some 
mothers  are  so  very  fond  of  quacking  their  children — that 
they  are  never  happy  but  wlien  they  are  phyaioking  them. 
The  chUdren  of  auoh  mothers  are  deeply  to  be  pitied. 

910.  Coffee  ought  to  be  substituted  for  tea  for  breakfast, 
as  coffee  frequently  acts  as  an  aperient,  more  especially  if  tha 
coffee  be  sweetened  with  brown  sugar.  A  glass  of  sherry 
fihonld  be  taken  evtjry  day  daring  dinner,  as,  if  the  bowels  b« 
sluggish,  it  sometimes  sttmuliites  them  to  action.  I  shonld 
strongly  recommend  a  patient,  in  such  a  case,  to  eat  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  to  let  the  vegetable  element  jiredominate. 
Jfuch  meat  encourages  constipation.  Fruit — Muscatel  raisins 
capeci ally— farinaceous  food,  coffee,  and  a  variety  of  vege- 
tables, each  and  all  incite  the  bowels  to  do  their  duty. 

911.  Although  a  nui-sing  mother  ought,  more  especially  if 
she  be  costive,  to  take  a  variety  of  teell-cooked  vffl^etables,  such 
as  potatoes,  asparagus,  broccoli,  can!:flower,  French  beans, 
spinach,  stewed  celery  atid  turnips;  she  should  avoid  eating 
greens,  cabbages,  and  pickles,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  af 
feet  the  babe,  and  might  cause  Lim  to  suffer  from  gripings, 
from  pain,  and  "  looseness  "  of  the  bowels. 

912.  The  "wet  compress"  is  another  excellent  method 
of  opening  the  bowels.  The  way  of  ajiplying  it  is  as  follows : — 
Fold  a  large  napkin  a  few  thicknesses  until  it  is  abont  half  a 
foot  square ;  then  dip  it  in  cold  water  and  place  it  over  the 
bowels,  over  which  apply  either  oil-skin  or  gutta-percha  skin, 
which  should  be,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air,  oonsiderahlj 
larger  than  the  folded  napkin.  It  should  be  kept  in  its  place 
by  means  of  either  a  bolster-case  or  a  broad  bandage ;  and 
must  be  applied  at  bed-time,  and  ought  to  remain  on  for  three 
or  four  hours,  or  until  the  bowels  be  opened. 

91B.  Let  me  again — for  it  cannot  be  too  urgently  insisted 
upon — strongly  advise  a  norsiog  mother  to  use  every  means 
in  the  way  of  diet,  Ac,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  taking 
opening  medicine,  as  the  repetition  of  aperienta  injures,  ana 
that  severely,  both  hergelf  and  child.  Moreover,  the  more 
opening  medicine  she  swalJow-M,  the  moi-e  sho  '■eijuiros;  eo 
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that  if  she  once  get  into  the  habit  of  regolarlytaking  aperi- 
ents, the  bowels  ^dll  not  act  without  them.  What  a  miser- 
able  existence  to  be  always  swallowing  physic ! 

914.  If  a  lady,  then,  during  the  period  of  suckling  were  to 
take  systematic  exercise  in  the  open  air ;  to  bustle  about  the 
house  and  to  attend  to  her  household  duties ;  if  she  were  to 
drink,  the  moment  she  awakes  in  the  morning,  a  tumblerful 
of  cold  water,  and  every  day  during  dinner  a  glass  of  sherry  • 
if  she  were  to  substitute  brown  bread  for  white  bread,  and 
coffee  for  tea  at  breakfast,  and  brown  for  white  sugar ;  if  she 
were  to  vary  her  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  to  par- 
take plentifully  of  sound  ripe  fruit ;  if  she  were  to  use  an 
abundance  of  cold  water  to  her  skin  ;  if  she  were  occasionally, 
at  bed-time,  to  apply  a  "  wet  compress  "  to  her  bowels,  and 
to  visit  the  water-closet  daily  at  one  hour  ;  if  she  were — even 
if  the  bowels  were  not  opened  for  four  or  five  days — not  to 
take  an  aperient  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  avoid  quacking 
herself  with  physic  ;  in  short,  if  she  would  adopt  the  above 
safe  and  simple  remedies — ^many  of  them  being  nature's  rem- 
edies— and  which  are  in  the  reach  of  all,  she  would  not  suf- 
fer as  she  now  does  so  much  from  costiveness,  which  is 
frequently  the  bane,  the  misery,  and  the  curse  of  her  exist- 
ence !  But  then,  to  get  the  bowels  into  a  proper  and  healthy 
state,  it  would  take  both  time  and  trouble ;  and  how  readily 
can  a  couple  of  pills  be  swallowed,  and  how  quickly  they  act ; 
but  how  soon  they  have  to  be  repeated !  until  at  length  the 
bowels  will  not  act  at  all  unless  goaded  into  action.  The 
constant  swallowing  of  opening  pills,  then,  makes  the  bowels 
stubborn  and  sluggish,  and  wounds  them  unmercifully.  The 
bowels,  at  length,  will  not,  without  the  pills,  move  at  all,  and 
so  the  pills  become  a  dire  and  sometimes  even  a  daily  neces- 
sity I    Oh,  the  folly  and  the  mischief  of  such  a  system ! 


WEANING. 

916.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "  That  a  woman  should  carry 
her  child  nine  months,  and  should  suckle  him  nine  months.'* 
It  is  well  known  that  the  first  part  of  the  old  adage  is  correct, 
and  experience  bas  proved  the  latter  to  be  equally  so.  If  a 
babe  be  weaned  before  he  be  nine  months,  he  loses  that  mus- 
cular strength  which  the  breast-milk  alone  can  giva;  if  he  be 
suckled  after  he  be  nine  months,  he  becomes  pallid,  flabby, 
weak,   and  delicate.     "It  is  generally  recognised  that  the 
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rSiuldren  are  those  weaned  at  nine  raonthB  con 
plete.  Prolonged  nursing  hurts  both  child  and  mother ;  i 
the  child,  causing  a  tendency  to  hraiu  disease,  prohaUy 
thrOHgh  disordered  digestion  and  nutrition ;  in  the  mother, 
causing  a  strong  tendency  to  deafness  and  biindnesa.  It  is  a 
very  singular  fact,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  attention  were 
piud,  that  in  those  districts  oi  Scotland — viz.,  the  Highlands 
and  insular — where  the  mothers  suckle  their  infanta  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  months,  deaf-dumbnesa  and  blindneas 
prc\'aU  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  among  the  people  than 
m  districts  where  nine  or  ten  months  is  the  usual  limit  of 
the  nursing  period." — Dr.  W.  Farr  <m  the  Mortality  of 
Children. 

916,  7%e  time,  tfien,  taken  an  infmii  ekotdd  be  weaned. — ■ 
"  This,  of  coarse,  must  depend  upon  the  strength  of  tlie  child, 
and  upon  the  health  of  the  mother :  nine  months  on  an  aver- 
age being  the  proper  time.  If  she  be  delicate,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  wean  him  at  six  months ;  or  if  he  be  weak, 
or  labouring  under  any  disease,  it  may  be  well  to  continue 
suckling  him  for  twelve  months;  but  after  that  time  the  . 
breast  will  do  him  more  hann  than  good,  and  will,  moreover, 
injure  the  mother's  health." — Advice  to  a  Mother. 

917,  If  he  be  suckled  after  he  be  twelve  months  old,  he  is 
generally  pale,  flabby,  unhealthy,  and  rickety ;  and  tlie  mother 
IS  usually  nervous,  emaciated,  and  hysterical,  A  child  who 
is  suckled  beyond  the  proper  time,  more  especially  if  there 
be  any  predisposition,  sometimes  dies  either  of  water  on  the 
brain,  or  of  consumjition  of  the  lungs,  or  of  mesenteric  dis- 
ease. 

918,  A  child  nursed  beyond  twelve  months  is  very  apt, 
if  he  should  live,  to  be  knock-kneed,  and  bow-legged,  anil 
weak-ankled — to  be  narrow-chested  and  chicken-breasted — to 
be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  miserable  little  object.  Ail  the  symp- 
toms, just  enumerated  are  those  of  rickets,  and  rickets  are 
damaging  and  defacing  to  "the  human  form  divine."  Rickets 
is  a  very  common  complaint  among  children — nearly  all  ai-is- 
ing  from  bad  management — from  hygienic  rules  not  being 
either  understood  or  followed.  There  are  many  degrees  of 
rickets,  ranging  from  bow-lega  and  knock-knees  to  a  crooked 
spine — to  a  humpback  I  But  as  I  have  entered  so  fnlly  into 
Ihe  causes  and  the  treatment  of  rickets  in  two  of  my  other 
TOrks — Advice  to  a  Mother  and  Counsel  to  a  Mother — I  beg 
to  refer  my  fair  readers,  for  further  information  on  the  sith- 
jeet,   10  tboae  two  volumes — more  especially  as  those  two 
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works  are  especially  devoted  to  the  management,  to  the  care, 
and  the  rearing  of  children ;  while  this  book  is  intended  solely 
for  a  wife's  own  especial  benefit — to  be  her  guida  and  coun- 
sellor. 

919.  The  manner  in  which  a  mother  should  act  when  sTie 
weans  her  child. — "  She  must,  as  the  word  signifies,  do  it 
gradually — that  is  to  say,  she  should  by  degrees  give  him  less 
and  less  of  the  breast,  and  more  and  more  of  artificial  food ; 
she  ought  at  length  only  to  suckle  him  at  night ;  and  lastly, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  mother  either  to  send  him  awav  or  to 
leave  him  at  home,  and  for  a  few  days  go  away  herself." 

920.  "  A  good  plan  is  for  the  nurse  to  have  in  the  bed  a 
half-pint  bottle  of  new  milk,  which,  to  prevent  it  from  turn- 
ing sour,  had  been  previously  boiled,  so  as  to  give  a  little  to 
the  child  in  lieu  of  the  breast.  The  warmth  of  the  body  will 
keep  the  milk  of  a  proper  temperature,  and  will  supersede 
the  use  of  lamps,  of  candle-frames  and  other  troublesome 
contrivances." — Advice  to  a  Mother, 

921.  If  the  mother  be  not  able  to  leave  home  herself,  or 
to  send  her  child /rom  home,  she  ought  then  to  let  him  sleep 
in  another  room,  with  some  responsible  person, — I  say  re- 
sponsible person,  for  a  babe  must  not  be  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  oi  a  giggling,  thoughtless,  young  girl. 

922.  If  the  mother,  during  the  day-time,  .cannot  resist 
having  her  child  in  the  room  with  her,  then  I  should  advise 
Tier  to  make  a  pasty  of  aloes — that  is  to  say,  let  her  mix  a 
little  powdered  aloes  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  until  it  be 
of  the  consistence  of  paste — and  let  her  smear  a  little  of 
it  on  the  nipple  every  time  just  before  putting  him  to  the 
Ijreast ;  this  will  be  quite  enough  for  him ;  and  one  or  two 
aloe-applications  to  the  nipple  will  make  him  take  s^  diJsgast 
to  the  bosom ;  and  thus  the  weaning  will  be  accomplished. 
A  mother  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  alo6s  will  injure  her 
babe  ;  the  minute  quantity  he  will  swallow  will  do  no  harm  ; 
for  the  moment  he  tastes  it,  the  aloes  being  extremely  bitter, 
he  will  splutter  it  out  of  his  mouth. 

923.  Another  application  for  the  nipple  to  effect  weaning 
is  wormwood.  There  are  two  ways  of  applying  it,  either  (1) 
bjr  sprinkling  a  very  small  pinch  of  powdered  wormwood  on  the 
nipple ;  or  (2)  by  bathing  the  nipple  with  a  small  quantity  of 
wormwood  tea  just  before  applying  the  babe  to  it — either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  will  make  him  take  a  dislike 
to  the  breast,  and  thus  the  weaning  will  be  accomplished. 
Wormwood  is  excessively  bitter  and  disagreeable,  and  a  slight 
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quantity  of  it  on  the  nipple  will  oauae  an  infant  to  turn  away 
from  it  with  loathing  and  (liBgiist — the  wormwood,  the 
minute  quantity  he  will  taste,  will  not  at  all  injure  liini. 
Wormwood  was  in  oMen  time  iiBed  for  the  purpose  of 
weaning : — 


I 


■■  And  shn  was  wean'd,— t  ttever  shnU  fotRet  it— 
0(  Blltbe  ii&.vs  of  the  ywr  upon  that  day : 
FoF  1  liiu!  tbSD  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug  [nipple], 
Sitting  111  the  Biiti  under  tlie  dove-hdiiBe  nnU. 
My  Imd  and  yoa  were  tlian  at  Mantnft  :— 
Nay,  I  do  bear  a  hraiu  ;  but.  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taetc  the  wormtrood  ou  the  nipple 
Of  mT  diiR,  and  fait  it  Irittfir,  prettr  fool ! 
To  eee  it  tetchy,  and  taU  out  with  OieduE:.'' 


le  due- 
Slu&trpat 


.  The  best  way  of  "  drying  up  the  milk  "  is  to  apl>ly 
to  each  breast  soap-plaster  (emplastrum  saponis),  spread  on 
soft  pieces  of  wash  leather,  the  shape  andsize  of  the  top 
of  a  hat,  with  a  round  bole  the  size  of  a  shilling  in  the  middlu 
of  each  to  admit  the  nipple,  and  with  a  slit  from  the  centime 
to  the  circuniferenee  of  each  plaster  to  make  a  better  fit. 
These  plasters  ought  to  be  spi-ead  by  a  chemist. 

925.  When  the  child  is  once  weaned,  the  breasla  ought  nut 
to  be  drawn,  as  the  drawing  of  them  would  cause  them  to 
secrete  larger  quantities  of  milk  ;  if,  therefore,  the  bosoms  be 
ever  so  full  or  uncomfortable,  a  mother  ought  to  leave  them 
alone ;  she  should  wait  patiently,  and  the  milk  will  gradually 
diminish,  and  will  at  length  disappear. 

926.  The  drawing  of  the  bosoms,  during  weaning,  either 
by  means  of  a  breast-pump,  or  by  the  mouth,  or  by  other  like 
contrivances,  has  frequently  caused  gathered  breasts.  If  not 
drawn,  they  scarcely,  if  ever,  gather. 

927.  The  above  plan  of  "  drying  up  the  milk  "  will  gener- 
ally in  fire  or  six  days  assuage  the  milk  away ;  but  if,  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  the  bosoms  still  continue  Full  and  uucoui- 
fortable,the  plasters  should  be  removed,  and  the  breast  ought, 
every  four  hours,  to  be  well  hut  tendeily  rubbed  with  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil,  and  of  eau  de  Coluyne  ;  the  nurse  eupnort^ 
mg  the  bpsom,  during  such  friction,  with  lier  other  hand. 

928.  Let  me  impress  the  above  importimt  advice  on  a 
norsing  mother's  mind,  it  might  save  a  gi'eat  deal  of  after 
suSering  and  misery. 

929.  It  Blight  be  well  to  SMte,  that  after  the  child  has  been 
weaned,  the  milk  does  not  always  entirely  leave  the  breasts, 
not  evtHi  for  weeks,  and,  in  some  caaes,  not  uvea  for  ma&t,\!&*. 
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it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  and  requires  no  treat- 
ment to  get  rid  of  it.  • 

930.  A  mother  ought,  during  the  period  of  weaning,  to 
live  abstemiously,  and  should  drink  as  little  as  possible.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  work  off  the  milk — to  give, 
every  morning,  for  two  or  three  mornings,  mild  aperient 
medicine,  such  as  either  a  Seidlitz  powder,  or  a  tea-spoonfal 
of  Henry's  magnesia  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  in 
haK  a  tumbler  of  warm  water. 

931.  Symptoms  denoting  the  necessity  of  weaning. — ^A 
mother  sometimes  cannot  suckle  her  child  ;  the  attempt  bring- 
ing on  a  train  of  symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing : — singing  in  the  ears ;  dimness  of  sight ;  aching  of  the 
eye-balls  ;  throbbing  in  the  head ;  nerv^ousness  ;  hysterics  ; 
tremblings ;  faintness ;  loss  of  appetite  and  of  flesh ;  flatter- 
ing and  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  great  exhaus- 
tion ;  indigestion ;  costiveness ;  sinking  sensations  of  the 
stomach ;  pains  in  the  left  side ;  great  weakness  and  dragging 
pains  of  the  loins,  which  are  usually  increased  whenever  the 
infant  is  put  to  the  bosom ;  pallor  of  the  countenance ;  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  swelling  of  the  ankles. 

932.  Every  mother  who  is  suffering  from  suckling  does 
not  have  the  whole  of  the  above  long  catalogue  of  symptoms  ! 
But  if  she  have  three  or  four  of  the  more  serious  of  them,  she 
ought  not  to  disobey  the  warnings,  but  should  discontinue 
nursing ;  although  it  might  be  necessary,  if  the  babe  himself 
be  not  old  or  strong  enough  to  wean,  to  obtain  a  healthy  wet- 
nurse  to  take  her  place. 

933.  Remember,  then,  that  if  the  above  warning  symp- 
toms be  disregarded,  dangerous  consequences,  both  to  parent 
and  child,  might  and  probably  will  be  the  result.  It  might 
either  throw  the  mother  into  a  consumption,  or  it  might 
bring  on  heart-disease ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  not  being 
able  to  obtain  sufiicient  or  proper  nourishB|ent,  it  might  cause 
the  infant  to  dwindle  and  pine  away,  and,  eventual^T,  to  die 
either  of  water  on  the  brain,  or  of  atrophv. 

934.  If  there  be,  during  any  period  oi  sucklings  a  sudden 
and  great  diminution  of  milk  m  the  breasts,  the  chances  are 
that  the  inother  is  again  enceinte.;  th^  child  should,  if  she  be 
pregnant,  be  either  weaned,  or,  &  hii  be  not  old  enough  to 
wean,  be  supplied  with  a  healthy  wet-nurse.  It  is  most  in- 
jurious both  to  parent  and  to  child  for  a  moth^,  when  ishe  be 
premant,  to  continue  BuckHng.  ^ 

y85.  Soon    after  nine  tnoiiths^  nursing   *Hhe    inonthly 
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perioda  "  generally  return.  This  la  another  warning  that  the 
babo  ought  immediate].!/  to  be  weaned,  as  themillt  will  lessen 
lK>th  in  quantity  and  in  nouriahment,  and  the  child  in  con- 
sequence will  become  delicate  and  puny,  and  every  day  he  is 
BQckled  will  lose,  instead  of  gain,  gi'ound.  I  have  known 
many  oliildreu  become,  from  protracted  Buckling,  smaller  nt 
twelve  months  than  they  were  at  nine  months  ;  and  well  they 
might  be,  as,  after  nine  months,  the  mother's  milk  usually 
does  them  harm  instead  of  doing  them  good,  and  thus  causes 
them  to  dwindle  awaj'. 

936.  At  another  time,  although  the  above  train  of  syrap- 
tonis  does  not  occur,  and  notwithstanding  she  may  be  in  per- 
fect health,  a  mother  may  not  be  able  to  suckle  her  babe. 
Sach  an  one  usually  has  very  small  breasts,  and  but  little 
milk  in  them,  and  if  she  endeavour  to  nurse  her  child,  it  pro- 
duces a  violent  aching  of  the  bosom.  Should  she  disregard 
these  warning,  and  still  persevere,  it  might  and  most  likely 
will  produce  mflammation  of  the  breast,  whiuh  will  probably 
end  in  a  gathering. 

937.  An  obstinate  sore  nipple  is  gometimes  a  symptom  de- 
noting  the  niecessity  of  weaning. — When  the  nipples  are,  and, 
notwithstanding  judicious  treatment,  persistently  for  some 
time  continue  very  sore,  it  is  often  an  indication  that  a 
mother  ought  to  wean  her  babe.  Long-continued,  obstinate 
tore  nipples  frequently  occur  in  a  delicate  woman,  and  speak 
in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  the  ohild,  as  far  as 
the  mother  herself  is  oonoerned,  must  be  weaned.  Of  coui-se, 
if  the  infitot  be  not  old  enougli  to  wean,  a  wet-nurse,  when 
practicable,  ought  to  take  the  mother's  place.  If  the  above 
advice  were  more  frequently  followed  than  it  is,  gathered 
breasts,  much  suffering,  and  broken  health,  would  not  so 
freqnently  prevail  as  they  now  do. 

938.  If  a  mother  be  predisposed  to  consumption;  if  whi' 
have  had  spitting  of  blood  ;  if  she  be  subject  to  violent  p!il- 
pitation  of  the  heart ;  if  she  be  labouring  under  great  debil- 
ity and  eitreme  delicacy  of  constitution ;  if  she  have  any  of 
the  above  complaints  or  symptoms,  she  ought  not  on  any  ac- 
oonnt  to  suckle  her  child,  but  should  by  all  means  procure  a 
healthy  wet-nurse. 

939.  Great  care  and  circunaapection  are  required  in  the 
selection  of  a  wet-nurse  ;  her  antecedents  should  be  strictly 
inquired  into ;  her  own  health,  and  that  of  her  babe  mnst  >m? 
thoronglily  investigated ;  the  ages  of  her  own  chilil  and  that 
»f  the   foster  babe  should  be    compared,  as  the^  ou^t  *.* 
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nearly  as  jiossible  to  be  of  the  same  age ;  but  if  a  wet-nurse 
be  required,  T  have  in  two  of  my  other  works — Advice  to  a 
Mother  and  Counsel  to  a  Mother — entered  so  fully  into  the 
subject,  on  the  best  kind  of  wet-nurse,  and  on  the  right 
method  of  selecting  one,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
my  reader,  under  the  head  of  "  wet-nurse,"  to  those  books  ; 
a  repetition  of  which  would,  in  these  pages,  be  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

940.  If  a  nursing  mother  should,  unfortunately,  catch 
either  scarlatina  or  small-pox,  or  any  other  infectious  dis- 
ease, the  child  must,  immediately,  be  either  weaned,  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  wet-nurse,  or  the  babe  himself  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, catch  the  disease,  and  will  very  likely  die.  More- 
over, the  mother's  milk,  in  such  a  case,  is  poisoned,  and,  thertj- 
fore,  highly  dangerous  for  a  child  to  suck.  I  scarcely  need 
say,  that  the  babe  must  instantly  be  removed  altogether  away 
from  the  infected  house — small-pox  and  scarlet-fever  both 
being  intensely  infectious  :  and  the  younger  the  child — if  he 
do  take  the  infection — the  greater  will  be  his  peril.  A  wet- 
nurse — ^if  the  infant  himself  be  too  young  to  wean — should, 
as  far  as  she  is  able,  supply  the  mother's  place. 

941.  A  mother  sometimes  suckles  her  child  when  she  is 
pregnant.  This  is  highly  improper,  as  it  not  only  injures  her 
own  health,  and  may  bring  on  a  miscarriage,  but  it  is  also 
prejudicial  to  her  babe,  and  may  produce  a  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution from  which  he  might  never  recover ;  indeed  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  an  infant  so  circumstanced  is  always  deli- 
cate and  unhealthy,  and  ready,  like  blighted  fruit,  to  dwindle 
and  die  away. 

942.  A  mother  when  she  is  weaning  her  child  should  live 
very  abstemiously ;  she  should  avoid  highly-spiced  and  rich 
dishes,  and  stirmdants  of  aU  kinds ;  she  should  drink  very 
little  fluid ;  she  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing  of  her  babe ;  she  should  rub  her  breasts,  three 
times  a  day,  with  warm  camphorated  oil.  Once  having 
weaned  her  child,  she  should  not  again  put  him  to  the  bosom» 
If  she  should  be  so  imprudent,  she  may  not  only  disorder  her 
child  and  bring  on  bowel  complaint,  but  she  may  ciu^se  her 
own  breasts  to  inflame  and  her  nipples  to  be  sore.  The  less 
the  breasts  are  meddled  with  the  better ;  e^ccept  it  be  the 
rubbing  of  th^m  with  warm  camphorated  oil,  or,  as  recom- 
mended in  one  of  my  other  hook^-^Admce  to  a  Jfafd^Aer^— the 
application  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash-leather  to  ea^ 
besom. 
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In  conclusioD,  I  fervently  hope  that  this  little  book  will, 
through  God's  blessing,  be  to  my  fair  reader,  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  wifehood,  a  fnend  in  her  need,  a  guide  in  her 
difficulties,  and  a  silent  but  safe  counsellor  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  her  health.  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  give  her 
as  much  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  these  pages  as  it  has  given 
me  in  the  writing  of  them.  I  have,  in  order  to  make  the  book 
as  useful  as  possible,  taken  gi*eat  pains  with  it,  and  have  on 
the  subject  "  read  well  myself '' — ^thus  following  the  advice 
of  Chaucer — 

"  Rede  weU  thy  selfe,  that  other  folks  canst  rede 
And  tronth  thee  shall  deliver  ;  it  is  no  dreda" 
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Breast,  gathered,  Bblyering  fit.  in,  7A&, 

symptoms  of,  245. 
two  forms  of,  245. 

Breast-pump,  ill  effects  of,  263. 

Bringine-up  of  girls,  72,  78. 

Bugs  and  fleas,  79. 

Business  of  a  wife,  71. 


Calomel,  dangerous  in  pregnancy,  129. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  in  crowded  loonuf, 

28,29. 
Carpet  for  bath-room^  37. 
Carriage  exercise,.on  the  abuse  of,  2S,  26. 
Castor  oil,  the  dose  andohanner  of  ad- 

ministerine,  130' 
Caudle  should  be  banished  lying-in  room, 

204. 
**  Caul,"  a  child's  (note),  199. 
Cause,  one,  of  small  families,  47. 
"  Ceasing  to  be  unwell,"  101. 

to  menstruate,  88, 103. 
Chami>agne-ouPf  49. 
Change  of  air  for  delicate  wife,  78. 
«*  Change  of  life,".  101. 
Change  of  life,  great  importance  of  not 
neglecting,  103, 106. 
bleeding  olT nose,  104. 
eruptions  on  skin,  105. 
and  obesity,  102, 1(H,  105. 
and  paixws  m  breast,  104. 
and  peculiar  pains,  104. 
and  piles,  105. 
of  room  after  labour,  218. 
Cheerful  wife,  71. 
Cheerfulness,  cultivation  of,  70,  80. 

and  good  stomach,  233, 234. 
during  labour,  192. 
and  occupation,  71* 
Child-bed  woman  timid,  193. 
Child  bom  before  arrival  of  medical 
mauk  199. 
shiQuldbe  gradually  weaned,  252. 
Childless  house,  20. 
Chimney,  on  stopping,  2S^, 
Chlorodyne,  61.  ' 

Chloroform  in  hard  and  lingering  labour, 
^195-198. 

Chlorosis  and  hysteria,  96-100. 
Circulation,  languid,  26, 43. 
Cleanliness  of  body,:33. 
♦•Cleansing,"  211. 
Cleigymen,  doctor,  and  wife,  68. 
Clever  wife  a  fortune,  7?. 
GlotiMng  ill  pregnancy,  lift, 
after  labour.  208. 
.  •  during  suckling,  828;. 
Clysters,  208. 

Coffee  as  an  aperient,  130, 249. 
Complexion,  a  fine,  24. 
Compress,  wet,  249l 

Concluding  remarks  on  pregnaiMy,  176. 
Conclusion  of  labour,  1^ 
Constant  employment,  67. 
Contagion  and  bad  ventilation,  122. 
Contentment,  70,  71. 

the  best  physician,  70. 
Cookery,  good  and  careful^  74* 
Costive  bowels  after  confinement,  217. 
in  young  wife,  80. 


Coetiveness  during  pregnancy,  129. 

a  cautfs  of  hard  labour,  Ut. 
*«  Count,"  159. 

the  method  of  making,  160. 

a  plan  to  make,  160. 

Table.  161. 
Country,  on  living  in,  169. 
Coverlets,  knitted,  127. 
Crabbe  on  wine,  52. 
Cramp  of  the  bowels,  148. 
C^mp  of  the  legs  and  thighs  in 

nancy,  148. 
Cream,  butter  and  sugar.  42. 
Creasote  in  toothAche,  141. 
'*  Croakers,"  during  labour,  169. 
Croquet,  best  of  games,  68> 
Crying  out  when  in  palu«  187. 
Curates'  wives,  31. 


Daylight,  importance  ot,  63. 

into  dirty  i^laces,  64,     . 
Depression  of  spirits  during  sacluiur> 

231.  . 

Derbyshire  oatmeal  gruel,  131. 
Dews  of  morning  ana  eyeninfr,  24«  5S. 
Dialogue  between  husband  ajaa  wife,  Ti. 

on  home,  69. 
Diarrhoea  in  pregnancv,  133. 
Dietary  of  a  young  wile,  38. 

preffnant  female,  124* 
.  after  labour,  214. 
Diet  during  suckling,  228. 
of  lyi|ig-in  women,  214. 
of  young  wife,  40. 
Digestion,  a  good,  233. 
Dirt  in  wrong  place,  122. 
Difficulty  of.. lying  down  in  prognanfl^, 
124. 
of  making  water,  DMw 
Dinners  and  tempers,  74. 
Disinfectants,  120. 
Di^sipat&en  «ud  barrenne«»  19. 
Domette  baiidages,  140. 
Dozing,  ill  effects  of,  M. 
Drainage,  122. 
Dress  for  labour,  190. 

for  young  wife,  65-^. 
**  Drying  up  the  milk,"  253. 
Duration  <h  menstruation,  89. 
Duties  of  a  nursing  mother,  235. 
of  a  wife,  71* 

Eably  Maturity,  -90. 

riser  needs  refreidimentL  6B..#. 
rifling  and  early  to  bed,  54,  ffiT* 
a  coemetic,  56.- 
a  duty,fk>. 
good  effects  of,  64. 
rejuvenises,54. 
Economy,  domestic,  71. 
Emaciation  in  pregnancy,  113. 
Emerson  on  pleasure,  68. 
Employment  <*  nature's  doctCMr,**  285. 
Kpceinte,  the  origin  of  the  word  (note), 

06. 
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nn  iittor.lBhour, 
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la  awMt,  as. 
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Majd-sebyants  and  the  '*  ologiei,*'  75. 
Marmalade  as  an  aperient.  249. 
Marshmallow  and  camomile  fomentation 

{noU\  211. 
Martin  Luther  on  work,  72. 
Mastication,  tli6rough,  42. 
Materials  of  food  snould  be  mixed  and 

varied,  230. 
Maw'B  Nipple  Shield,  2.37,  240. 
Means  to  strengthen,  17. 
Iileddlesome  breast- tending,  225. 

midwifery  reprobated,  182. 
ftfedical  man,  \9A. 
Medicines  in  pregnancy,  129. 

opening,  danger  of,  80. 
Menstrual  fluid,  91. 
Menstruation,  85. 

accompanied   with   *'fhe 

whites,**  94. 
before  marriage,  93. 
during  tliirty  years,  89. 
painful,  93. 

dangers  of,  92. 
profuse,  94. 
sparing,  94. 

too  pale  or  too  dark,  94. 
when  not  properly  i)ep- 
formed,  94. 
MetalUc  shields,  238. 
Milk  at «  its  height,"  226. 

the  best  way  of  *'  drying  up  "  the, 

253. 
flowing  away  constantly,  240. 
very  fattening,  42. 
Milk-fever  or  Weed,  226. 
Miscarriage,  151. 

care  required  after,  156. 
causes  of,  153. 
consequences  of  a  neglected, 

156. 
flooding  in,  155. 
prevention  of,  152. 
symptoms  of  a  threatened, 

154, 155. 
treatment  of,  156. 
usual  time  of  taking  place, 
155. 
Misconception  and  prejudice,  205. 
Mission,  the  glorious,  ^. 
Monthly  nurse,  167, 175. 

education  of,  167. 
should  be  cheerful,  171. 
periods  and  exercise,  22. 
Morning,  sickness,  108, 142. 

an  early  sign,  109. 
Mothers  able  to  suckle,  221. 

predisposed    io    consumption, 

255. 
who  cannot  suckle,  255. 
unnatural,  222. 
Mountain  air,  79. 
Mufflers  and  sore  throats,  67. 
Mutton  chops,  folly  of  li^ng  entirely  on, 

40. 
Mysteries  of  nursing,.  76. 

Natubb  in  early  morning,  55. 
works  in  secret,  2^. 
Navel,  pouting  of,  as  a  sign  of  pregnanoyi 
113. 


Navel-string,  the  manner  of  tying,  Wi» 
not  to  be  tted  until  th* 
child  breathes,  200. 
Nervous  patients  and  stimnlanti,  61. 
New-bom  babe,  and  milk,  227. 
Nipple  cracked  and  fissured,  239. 
during  suckling,  237* 
means  to  harden,  146w 
great  importance  of  haxdenlniL 

145. 
retraction  of,  237. 
shields,  237, 240. 
sore.  238. 
an  obstinate,  256. 
washing  of,  and  breast^  228. 
wet,  240. 

shields,  Wansbrough's,  238. 
No  breakfast— no  man,  39. 
**  No  nipple,"  243. 
Nose,  a  sentinel,  120. 
Nurse,  monthly,  167-176. 

importance  of  choosing  a  good, 

175. 
on  quacking  patients,  174. 
on  wearing  slippers  instead  qf 
shoes,  175. 
Nursery-basin,  35. 

Nursing,  prolonged  danger  of,  261.  * 
apron,  228. 

Oatmeal,  Derbvshire.  131. 

gmcl  as  a  fomentation,  211. 
Occupation,  71, 72, 77. 

a  necessity,  236. 

fresh  air  and  exercise,  28S. 
Offspring  of  very  young  and  very  old,  9Ql 
Olive  oil  as  an  aperient,  130. 
Opening  medicine,  80. 
Over-loading  bowels,  129. 

Pain,  a  sentinel,  121. 

Pains,  '<  bearing  down,"  180. 

oefoTt  and  <ftertn^  menstroatloii.  8R. 
«  grinding,"  178.  ' 

at  night  in  pregnancy,  128. 

Painless  parturition,  186. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  in  pr^naaii<iy» 

JL40* 

Parkes,  Dr.,  on  alcohol,  *r. 

Passion,  the  ill  effects  of,  during  mrafeu 

ling,  233.  '     -■ 

Pendulous  belly  of  pregnancy,  140l 
Pepper-plaster,  142. 
Period  of  gestation,  100. 
Periods,  during  suckling,  286,  264.  - 
Pessaries,  213. 
Physic  a  substitute  for  exercise,  27. 

best,  is  exercise,  21. 
Piles  in  pregnancy.  136-139. 
Pleasure  and  healtn,  68. 
Plethoric  pregnant  females,  126. 
Poisoned  by  one's  own  breath,  29. 
Poor  women  and  "falling  of  womb.** 

213.  ' 

Porter  and  ale  for  a  nursing  mother,  280i 
Position  after  dx^very,  203. 

of  a  mother  during   suiAliAg, 

233. 
of  patient  after  labour,  204. 
"  Pottering"  nurse,  169. 
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Pooltloe,  %  bfMd  and  milk  uid  sweet  oil, 

ML 
gfeoaary  qriDiitoms  of  labour,  177. 

dniatioii  of,  159. 
a  natuml  prooess,  119. 
period  of,  100. 
aigna  of,  108. 
rHble,  161. 
PraUminary  olMwrvatioiu,  15. 
Pnparatioii  for  health,  ST. 
fbr  labour,  189. 
Pntf enion  of  a  wife,  72. 
Proliflo  motheiB  (no/e).  89. 
Proper  time  for  a  paaent  to  nit  up  after 
labour,  312. 
to  send  for  medical  man, 

178, 179. 
to  lend  for  the  nurse,  178. 
Protnulon  of  the  bowels,  137. 
Prorarb,  German,  43. 
Proxies,  atewed|  218. 
Puberty,  period  of  (note),  89i 
Pump-wMer,  oontamination,  123* 
on  boiling,  123. 
on  purity  of,  128. 

causes  of,  110. 
flatulence  mistaken  for, 
111. 
Qnlet  after  eonflnement,  202, 212. 

Baut  and  wind,  exercise  in.  22. 
Bats  in  drains  and  sewers,  121. 
'*  Reckoning,"  to  make  the,  159. 
Bef reshment  after  labour,  203. 
Bamediee  to  prevent  costiveness,  80. 
Besplratton,  artilicial,  200. 
BasCll. 

after  delivery,  202. 
in  pregnancy,  124. 
and  quietude  after  labour,  212. 
Aestlesaness  at  night,  128. 

remedies  for,  128. 
Bieh  ladiee,  82. 
Biehes  and  appetite,  63. 
and  cufldren,  33. 
Bising  of  the  sun,  on  seeing  the,  57. 
Bules  for  a  female  prone  to  miscarry, 
163. 
for  barren  wife,  16. 
of  health,  82. 

Sea-Bathiko,  in  pregnancy,  117. 

Sea-water  good  for  health,  37. 

Berranta  taught  tlie  "  ologies,"  75. 

Shalupeare  on  sleep,  60. 

Bbapen  in  wickedness,  17« 

ShiTering  during  labour,  179. 

**  Show/'^a  sure  sign  of  labour,  178« 

Shower-bath  in  preeiiancy,  117. 

Wok  pr^nande^  144. 

BlekneflS  duriag  labour,  179. 

ttcns  of  the  fonal  circulation  (nofe),  114. 

of  pregnancy,  108. 
Btnglng  dnnng  pregnancy,  60. 
a^bg  oyer  fire.  24. 

with  back  to  fire,  24. 
8lta-bath,  the  value  of,  36, 117,  I'M. 


Skin  of  the  abdomen  cracked,  140. 
Skylight,  the  best  ventilator,  119. 
Sleep  in  pregnancy,  127. 
the  choicest  rift,  59. 
the  value  of,  immediately  after 

labour,  206. 
for  young  wife,  59. 
Sleepiness  of  pregnant  females,  139. 
Sleeplessness  of  pregnant  femalee,  128. 
Slipper  bed-pan,  207,  210. 
Slugganl's  dwelling,  56. 
«  Smoking  Dungkifl,"  a,  122. 
Sore  nipples,  238. 
Soon  well— long  ill,  212. 
Spirits  during  suckling,  233. 
Spurious  labour  pains,  158. 
Stages  of  labour,  186. 
Stays  should  not  be  worn  during  labour, 

190. 
StiU-bom  inftot,  201. 
Stimulants,  an  age  of,  51. 
Stocking,  elastic,  139. 
Stomach,  functions  of,  234. 

makes  tlie  man,  234. 
Subsidence  of  the  womb  before  labour, 

178. 
"Suck-pap."  224. 

objectoiv  to,  224. 
Suckling,  220. 

and  child-bcaring^221. 
stated  times  for,  2S7* 
temper,  233. 

when  female  is  pregnant,  266. 
Supper  for  flatulent  patient,  41. 
Suppers,  hearty  meat,  41 . 
Support  to  bowels  af  tor  confinement,  204. 
Swedish  ladies,  7.^. 
Sweet  temper,  71. 
Swollen  legs  in  pregnancy,  139. 
Symptoms  of  labour,  177. 

denoting  necessity  of  wean- 
ing, 254. 

Tablk  of  duration  of  preenancy,  161. 
Taking,  tlio  frequent,  of  piiysic,  27. 
Teat,  iiidia-rubber,  and  shield,  237, 238. 
Teetii  frequently  decay  in  pregnancy,  142. 

and  gums,  43. 
Temperature  of  a  lying-in  room,  205. 
"  The  periods  "  during  suckling,  236. 
"  The  top  of  the  morning,"  57. 
Things  which  will  bo  wanted  at  a  labour, 

189. 
Tic  doulouretix.  1-12. 

Tight-lacing  injurious  to  a  young  wife^ 
G5. 
ill  effects  of,  in  pregnancy, 

116. 
and  misoarriage.  65. 
Time  when  a  cliild  shoula  be  weaned, 

-251. 
Toil  and  health,  235. 
Toothache  in  presnancy,  141. 
remedies  for,  141. 
.Tooth  extraction,  the  danger  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 141. 
<'  Trap  tu  catch  sunbeam,"  66. 
True  labour-pains,  180. 
"  Trying  of  a  pain,"  182,  198. 
•*  Turn  of  years,"  103. 
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UvoKirr  AiSTT  iniupportable,  193. 
Unladylike,  on  belHg,  77. 
Unyeiiiilated  air,  206. 
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AD^nCE  TO  A  MOtHSR 


PART  I.— INFANCY. 


ii. 


I/tflmt  and  gucklingi^l.  Samxjsl 

A  nm  with  all  its  mwte^  lettoeB  ifetJblded.^'BiYmfUU 

Man* 9  Ireaithin^  Minktture  /M>)TiiniTT)fln. 


•  ') .' 


PBBLIMIKABT.  CONVBBSATIOir. 


:  1,  lioiah  to  consult  you.on  im<m^  mbjt^  appertaini'kg  to 
the  mcmagement  cmd  the  eare  Of  children,:  \v)Ul  you  favour*  me 
with  your  adnice  and  cawn^f  •  > 

I  shall  be  happy  to  accede  to  your  request,  and  to  gi^e  you 
the  fruits  of  my  experience:  via  the  clearest  manner  I  am.  able, 
and  in  the  simplest  language  I  can  command — ^freed  from  all 
technicalities.  I  will  feudeavoua:  to  guide  you  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  health  of  your"  ofEspring ; — ^I  will  describe  to  you 
the  eymptoma  of  the  diseases  of  children ; — ^I  will  warn  you  of 
approaching,  danger,  in  order  that  you  may  promptly  apply 
for  medical  assistance  before  disease  has  gained  too  firm  a 
footing ; — I  will  give  you  the  treatment  on  the  moment  of 
some  of  their  more  pressing  illnesses — when  medical  aid  cati- 
not  quickly  be  procured,  and  where  delay  may  be  death  j-**I 
will  instruct  you,  in  case  of  accidents,  on  the  immediate  em- 
ployment of  remedies — where  procrastination  may  be  danger- 
ous ; — I  will  tell  you  how  a  sick,  child  should  be  nursed,  gmd 
how  a  sick-room  ought  to  be  managed ; — I  will  use  my  best 
energy  to  banish  injurious  practices  from  the  nursery; — I  wDl 
treat  of  the  means  to  prevent  disease  where  it  be  posaibl*^  \ — 
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I  will  thow  -jovL  the  war  to  preserre  tliehejJUi  of  the  healthj, 
— mnd  how  to  strengthen  the  delicate; — and  will  strire  to 
make  a  medical  mair  s  task  more  agreeable  to  himself, — and 
more  beneficial  to  hia  patient, — bj  dispelling  errors  and  pre- 
judieea,  and  bj  proring  the  importance  of  joor  stritUy  ad- 
tiering  to  his  niles.  If  I  can  acoompliah  any  of  these  objects, 
I  shaU  be  amply  repaid  by  the  {^easing  satisnction  that  I  have 
b^  4^_mm  ^ttl^  reprice  to  th9  mpig  gevrad 

:i^ThA  jfiMtiMderktimpoMKa  thoA  I khcndd%e  made 
acquainted  mihj  and  be  %oeU  informed  upouj  the  subfects  you 
hmejust  named? 

Certainly !  I  deem  it  to  be  your  imperative  duty  to  ttudy 
the  subjects  welL  The  proper  management  of  children  is  a 
vita]  question, — a  mothers  question, — and  the  most  important 
that  can  be  bron^t  under  the  consideration  of  a  parent;  and,, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  one  that  hag  been  more  neglected  than  any 
other.  How  many  motbors  -  undertake  the  vaaponsible  man- 
^ement^^d^^f^hildren  without  j^revious  instractioib  or  without 
forethoi^t ;  they  nodertake  it,  as.thou^  it  may  be  learned 
either  by  intuition  or  t>y  instinct,  or  by  affection  f  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  frequentlytbey  are  in  a  sea  of  trouble  and 
uncertainty,  tossing  about  without  either  rule  or  compass ; 
until,  too  often,  their  hopes  and  treasures  are  shipwrecked  and 
lost. 

'  The  eare  and  mani^ement,  and  consequently  the  health 
and  future  well-doing  of  the  child,  princip^y  devidre  apoil 
the  mother ;  ^^for  it  is  the  mother  after  all  that  has  most  to 
do  with  the  making  or  marring  of  the  man."  *  Dr.  Gutiiiie 
justly  remarks  that — ^  Moses  might  have  never  been  the  man 
he  was  unless  he  had  been  nursed  by  his  own  mother.     How 

E  celebrated  men  have  owed  their  greatness  and  their 
less  to  a  mother's  training?"  Napoleon  owed  much  to 
other.  "  *  The  fate  of  a  child,'  said  Napoleon,  *is  always 
the  work  of  his  mother ; '  and  this  extraordinary  man  took 
pleasure  in  repeating,  that  to  his  mother  he  owed  his  elfiiva- 
tion.  All  history  confirms  this  opinion.  .♦  ♦  *  ♦  The 
character  of  the  mother  influences  the  children  more  than  that 
of  the  &ther,  because  it  is  more  exposed  to  their  daily,  hourly 
observation." —  Womar^s  Mission. 

I  am  not  overstating  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  hand 
when  I  say,  that  a  child  is  the  most  valuable  treasure  in  the 
world,  that  "  he  is  the  precious  gift  of  God,"  that  he  is  the 
source  of  a  mother's  greatest  and  purest  enjoyment,  that  he 

*  Oood  Wardi,  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  March,  1861. 


XAtfie  Btroneest  bond  of  affection  belweoD  her  and  her  hiu- 
l>and,  and  that 


1  have,  in  the  writing  of  the  following  pages,  had  one  olv 
jeot  constantly  in  view — namely,  health — 

"  That  salt  of  II(e,  whirh  doe»  to  all  a  relish  giva, 
ItH  itauding  pleaaura.  aud  latrliiBin  wealth. 
Tlie  body's  rfrlne,  and  Hie  Bonl'a  good  (ortiiiie— health." 

If  the  following  pages  inaiwt  on  the  importance  of  one  of 
a  mother's  duties  more  than  another  it  is  this, — that  the  mother 
Jieraelf  look  weU  into  eoerylhing  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
■Tnent  of  her  own  child. 

Blessed  is  that  mother  among  mothers  of  whom  it  can  be 
«^A\,  that ' "  she  hath  done  what  ahe  could  "  for  her  child — for 
Lie  welfare,  for  his  hapjiiness,  for  his  health ! 

For  if  a  mother  bath  not  "  done  what  ahe  could  for  her 
child" — mentally,  morally,  and  physically — woe  betide  the 
nnfortonate  little  creature ; — better  had  it  been  for  Iiim  had 
he  never  been  born  ! 


3.  Is  a  neK-bom  infant,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  washed  in 
warm  or  in  cold  water  f 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  plan  to  use  cold  water  from  the  first, 
under  the  impression  of  its  strengthening  the  child.     This  ap- 

iiears  to  be  a  cruel  and  barbarous  practice,  and  is  likely  to 
lave  a  contrary  tendency.  Moreover,  it  frequently  produces 
either  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  or  stuffing  of  the  nose,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Although 
I  do  not  approve  of  cold  water,  we  ought  not  to  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  as  hot  water  Tronld  weaken  and  enervate 
the  babe,  and  thus  would  ]>redispose  him  to  dieoaae.  Luke- 
wqriD  rain  water  will  be  the  best  to  wash  him  with.  This,  if 
it  be  snmmer,  should  have  its  temperature  gradually  lowered, 
until  it  be  quite  cold  ;  if  it  be  winter,  a  dash  of  wann  water 
ought  still  to  he  added,  to  take  off  the  chill.*  (By  thermome- 
tW  —  90  to  92  degrees.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  use  soap— Castile  soap  being  the 
best  for  the  jmrpose — -it  beiijgless  irritating  to  the  akin  than 

•  A  imniery-iliiBlii  (Weilgwood'e  u\\ 
r>r  cjebt  qiisrb  ot  water,  aiiil  which 
budT  of  Ihe  itUtlil.    I'tie  \,iain  la  genenllT  fttted  liilo 

nl  height  fot  [h«  wanlilnii  of  th«  bohy. 
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the  ordinary  soap.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  dbes  not  get 
into  the  eyes,  as  it  may  produce  either  inflammation  or  smutt- 
ing of  those,  organs. 

If  the  skin  be  delicate,  or  if  there  be  any  excoriation  or 
^' breakiugTOut "  on. the  skin,  then  glycerine  soap,  instead  of 
the  Castile  soap,  ought  to  be  used,  ,        .   . 

4.  At  what  age  do  you  recommend  a  mother  to,  oommeme 
washing  her  infant  either  in  the. tub j  or  inthfi  nursery  basin? 

As  soon  as  the  navel-string  comes  away.*  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  water,  —  and  that  in  plenty,  —  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
strengtheners  to  a  cl^ld's  constitution.  How  many  infants 
suffer,  for  .the  want  of  w^ter,  from  excoriation  ! 

5.  Which  do  you  prefer— flannd  or  sponge — to  wash  a 
child  with? 

A  piece  of  flannel  is,  for  the  first  part  of  the  washing,  Very 
useful — that  is  to  say,  to  use  with  the  soap,  and  to  loosen  the 
dirt  and  the  perspiration  ;  but  for  the  finishing-up  process,  a 
sponge— a  large  sponge — ^is  superior  to  flannel,  to  wash  all 
away,  and  to  complete  the  bathing.  A  sponge  cleanses  and 
gets  into  all  the  nooks,  coniers,  and  creyices  of  the  skin. 
Besides,  sponge,  to  finish  up  with,  is  softer  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  tender  skin  of  a  babe  than  flannel.  Moreover,  a 
sponge  holds  more  water  than  flannel,  and  thus  enables  you 
to  stream  the  watel*  more  effectually  over  him.  A  large  sponge 
will  act  like  a  miniature  shower  bath,  and  will  thus  brace  and 
strengthen  ;him: 

6.  To  present  a  new-bom  babe  from  catching  cold^  is  it 
necessary  to  wash  his  head  with  brandy  f 

It  is  riot  necessary.  The  idea  that  it  will  present  cold  is 
erroneous,  as  the'  rapid  evaporation  of  heat  which  thte  brandy 
causes  is  more  likely  to  give  than  to  prevent  cold. 

7.  Ought  that  tenadovs^  paste  like  substance^  adhering  to 
the  skin  of  a  7iew-bom  babe,  to  be  washed  off  at  the  first  dress- 
ing f 

It  should,  provided  it  be  done  with  a  soft  sponge  and  with 
care.  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  removing  the  substance, 
gently  rub  it,  by  means  of  a  flannel,!  either  with  a  little  lard, 
or  fresh  butter,  or  sweet-oil.  After  the  parts  have  been  well 
smeared  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  lard,  or  oil,  or  butter,  let 

• 

^  Sir  Charles  Locock  strongly  recommends  that  an  infant  should  be  washed  in  a 
tub  from  the  very  commencement.  He  says, — "  All  those  that  I  superintend  begin 
with  a  tub." — Letter  to  the  Juthor. 

t  Mrs.  Baines  (who  has  written  so  much  and  so  well  on  the  Management  of  Chil- 
dren), in  a  Letter  to  ^Q  Author,  recommends  flannel  to  be  used  in  the^rs^  washing 
of  an  infant,  which  flannel  ought  afterwards  to  be  burned  ;  and  that  the  spongo 


all  ^.wadied  off  togellier,  aod  be  thoroughly  cleansed  away, 
by  means  of  a  ttpoUge  aod  mnj>  and  warm  water,  and  then, 
to  complete  the  process,  gently  put  him  for  a  minute  or  twt>- 
in  his  tub.  If  this  paste-like  substance  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  Bkin,  it  might  produce  either  an  excoriation,  or  a 
"breaking-out."  Besides,  it  is  impossible,  if  that  tenacious 
substance  be  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  for  the  skin  to  perform 
its  proper  functions. 

8.  Move  you  any  general  observations  to  make  on  the. 
washmg  of  a  tievi-bom  infant  f 

A  babe  ought,  every  momine  of  bis  life,  to  be  thoroughly 
washed  from  nead  to  foot;  and  this  can  only  be  properly 
done  by  putting  him  bodily  either  into  a  tub  or  into  a  bath, 
or  into  a  large  nursery-basin,  haltfiUed  with  water.  The  head, 
before  placing  him  in  the  bath,  should  be  first  wetted  (but  not 
dried) ;  then  immediately  put  him  into  the  water,  and,  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  well  soaked,  cleanse  his  whole  body,  particu- 
larly his  arm-pits,  between  hia  thighs,  his  groins,  and  his  hams  ^ 
then  take  a  large  sponge  in  hand,  and  allow  the  water  from  it, 
well  filled,  to  stream  all  over  the  body,  particularly  over  his 
back  and  loina.  Let  this  advJue  be  well  observed,  and  you 
will  find  the  plan  most  strengthening  to  yonr  child.  .  The  skin 
must,  after  every  bath,  be  thoroughly  but  quickly  dried  with 
warm,  dry,  soft  towels,  first  enveloping  the  child  in  one,  and 
then  gently  absorbing  the  moistiu'e  with  the  towel,  not  roiiglily 
fiorabhing  and  rnbbiug  his  tender  skin  ae  though  a  horse  were 
beiiig  rubbed  down. 

The  ears  must,  after  each  ablution,  be  cai'efully  and  well 
dried  with  a  soft  dry  napkin  ;  inattention  to  this  advice  has 
sometimes  caused  a  gathering  in  the  ear — a  painful  and  din- 
tressiug  cumplaint ;  and  at  other  times  it  has  produucd  deaf- 
ness. 

Directly  after  the  infant  is  dried,  all  the  parts  that  aro  ai 
all  likely  to  be  chafed  ought  to  be  well  powdered.  After  he 
is  well  dried  and  powdered,  tlie  cheat,  the  back,  the  bowels, 
and  the  limbs  should  be  gently  rubbed,  taking  care  not  to  ex- 
jiose  him  unnecessarily  during  such  friction. 

He  ought  to  be  partiaUy  wsished  every  evening ;  indeed 
it  may  be  necessary  to  use  a  sponge  and  a  little  warni  water 
frequently  during  the  day,  namely,  each  time  after  the  bowels 

■bould  be  onlj  uMdi.to  complete  tbe  ptocBti,  to  cleti  nB  nbat  tlie  asimel  ^tul 
KlnWIy  looAoried'  She  bIbo  rocommfiiidB  that  erory  child  fihuuld  hnve  Mi  ovn 
■poiige,  Bai:b  ol  wblchsbonld  bsiea^rdcnlATdlBtliigulihlnH  tiinrfe  upoii  It,  at  ehft 

OplAlmlniia  (fnsaniinaiioD  ot 
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have  been  relieved.  Cleatiliniiss  is  mie  of  the  grand  ineem 
tines  to  heah/t,  and  therefore  canuot  be  too  strongly  inaiBted 
up<»i.  If  more  alteiilion  were  paid  to  this  subject,  cliildren 
would  be  more  exempt  from  chafinge,  "breakings-out,"  and 
conBequent  snfEermg,  tban  they  at  present  are.  After  the 
second  montJi,  if  tl^  babe  be  delicate,  the  addition  of  two 
handfuU  of  tatle-Sftlt  to  the  water  he '  is  waBlied  with  in  the 
iiirtrning  will  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen  bim. ' 

With  regard  to  the  best  powder  to  dust  an  infant  with, 
tliere  ia  nothing  better  for  general  use  than  fitarcli — the  old- 
fashioned  starch  made  of  wheaCen  fiour — reduced  by  means 
of  a  peBtle  and  mortar  ton  fine  powder;  or  Violet  Powder, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  finely  powdered  starcb  Boented, 
and  wbichniaybe  procured  of  any  respectable  chemist.  Some 
others  are  4n  the  habit  of  using  white  lead;  but  as  this  U  a 
poison,  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  resorted  to. 

9.  jytheparts  aioul  the  groin  and  fumditment  be  eaxori- 
Mted,  what  int/ten  the  best  application  f 

After  sponging  the  parts  with  tepid  rain  water,  holding 
bim  over  his  tub^  and  allowing  the  water  from  a  well-filled 
s]>onge  to  stream  over  the  parts,  and  then  drying  tbem  with  a 
soft  naplfin  (not  rubbing,  but  gently  dabbing  with  the  napkin), 
there  is  nothing  better  than  dusting  the  parts  frequently  with 
finely  powdered  Native  Carbonate  of  Zinc-Calamine  Powder. 
The  best  way  of  using  this  powder  la,  tying  up  a  little  of  it 
in  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  then  gently  dabbing  the  parts 
with  it. 

Remember  excoriations  are  generally  owing  to  the  want 
of  water, — to  the  want  of  an  abundance  of  water.  An  infant 
who  is  every  morning  well  soused  and  well  swilled  with  water 
seldom  suffers  either  from  excoriations,  or  from  any  other  of 
the  numerous  skin  diseases.  Cleanliness,  then,  is  the  grand 
preventative  of,  and  the  best  remedj'for  excoriations.  Naamnn 
the  Syrian  was  ordered  "  to  wash  and  be  clean,"  and  be  was 
healed,  "  and  bis  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child,  and  he  was  clean."  "ITiiB  was,  of  course,  a  miracle! 
but  how  often  does  water,  without  any  special  intervention, 
act  miraculously  both  in  pj-eveuting  and  in  curing  skin 
diseases  I 

An  infant's  clothes,  napkins  especially,  ought  never  to  be 
washed  with  soda;  the  washing  of  napkms  with  soda  is  apt 
to  produce  excoriations  and  bi-eaking»w)ut.  "  As  washer- 
women  often  deny  that  they  use  aoda,  it  can  be  easily  detected 
\\\  sn^ikiug  a  clejin  white  napkin  in  fresh  water  and 


then  twtmg  the  water;  if  it  be  brackish  and  salt,  Boda  haa 
been  enaployed."  * 

10.  W&o  is  the  prt^r  person  to  wash  and  di-esa  the  babe  ? 
The  monthly  nui'se,  as  long  as  she  is  ia  attsndaiice ;  but 

afterwards  tlie  mother,  unleii^s  she  should  happen  to  have  an 
experienced,  sensible,  thoughtful  nurse,  which,  nnfoitunatelyf 
is  seldom  the  case.f 

11.  What  is  the  best  kind  qf  apron  finr  a  mother,  or  for  a 
nuyse,  to  toear,  lehile  washing  the  infant  f 

Flannel — a  good,  thick,  soft  flannel,  nsaally  called  bath- 
coating — apron,  made  long  and  full,  and  which  ot  course  ought 
to  be  well  dried  every  time  before  it  is  used. 

12.  Perhaps  you  will  kindly  recapitviale,  and  give  me 
/wither  advice  on  the  sub/ect  of  the  altlution  of  my  b/ihe. 

Let. him  by  all  means,  then,  as  soon  as  the  n^vel-string  has 
separated  fi'oin  the  bi>dy,  bo  batlied  either  in  his  tub,  or  ut  his 
bath,  or  m  his  large  nursery-basin  ;  for  if  he  is  to  be  strong 
and  hearty,  in  the  water  every  morning  he  must  go.  The 
water  ought  to  be  slightry  warmer  than  new  milk.  It  ia  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  remain  for  a  long  period  in  his  bath  ;  this, 
of  oourse,  holds  good  in  a  tenfold  dogi'ce  if  the  child  have 
^ther  a  cold  or  pain  In  his  bowels.  Take  care  that,  immedi- 
ately after  he  comes  out  of  his  tub,  he  is  well  dried  with  warm 
towels.  It  is  well,  to  let  him  have  his  bath  the  first  thing  ia 
the  morning,  and  before  he  has  been  put  to  the  breast ;  let  him 
be  washed  before  he  has  his  breakfast ;  It  will  refresh  him  and 
give  him  an  appetite.  Besides,  he  ought  to  have  his  morning 
ablution  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  it  may  Interfere  with  di- 
gestion, and  might  produce  sickness  and  pain.  In  putting  him 
in  his  tub,  let  his  head  be  the  first  part  washed.  Wc  all  know, 
that  in  bathing  in  the  sea,  how  niiich  better  we  can  bear  tJie 
water  if  we  first  wet  our  head ;  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  feel 
shivering  and  starved  and  miserable.  Let  there  be  no  dawd- 
ling in  the  washing;  let  it  be  quickly  over.  When  he  is 
thoroughly  dried  with  warm  <^y.  towels,  let  him  be  well 
ribbed  with  the  warm  hand  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  nurse. 
At'  I  previously  recommended,  while  drying  him  and  while 
rubbing  him,  let  him  repose  and  kick  and  stretch  either  on 
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the  warm  flatiujii  apron,  or  else  on  a  etuiilt  blanket  plaoed'O 
the  lap.  One  bathing  iti  the  tub,  and  that  in  the  morning,  is 
snfficient;  and  better  than  night  and  morning.  Daring  the 
day,  as  I  befote  observed,  he  may,  after  the  action  eithra*  of 
hie  bowfals  or  of  his  bladder,  req^iiire  several  sponginpe  of  luke- 
warm Trtler,yo)*  cleanlin^a  is  a  grand  huxntive  to  health  and 
comeliness. 

Remember  it  is  absolntely  necessary  to  every  child  from 
his  earliest  babyhood  to  hare  a  bath,  to  be  immersed  every 
morning  of  his  ufe  in  the  water.  This  advice,  tinless  in  oaaes 
of  at-vere  iUuoas,  adniitw  of  no  exception.  Water  to  the  body 
— to  the  whole  body — is  a  necessity  of  life,  of  health,  and  of 
happiness  ;  it  wards  off  disease,  it  braces  the  nerves,  it  hardens 
the  frame,  it  is  the  finest  tonic  in  the  world.  Oh,  if  every 
mother  would  follow  to  the  very  letter  this  coimsel  how  much 
misery;  how  much  ill-health  might  then  be  averted! 

MAITAGEHXNT  OF   THB    NAVBL. 

13.  Should  the  nanel^lring  be  ter<y>ped  in  srsoE'n  rag  t 
There  is  nothing  bettor  than  a  piece  of  floe  old  linen  rag, 

Wisinged ;  whensinged,  it  frequently  irritates  ith<i  infant's  skin. 

14.  ITovi  ought  the  navd-giring  to  devrappedtn  the  rag  f 
Take  a  ^liece  of  soft  linen  rag,' about  thfee  inches  wide 

and  four  inches  long,  and  wrap  it  neatly  round  the  navel- 
string,  in  the- same  manner  ^ou  would  around  a  cut  finger, 
and  theti,  to  Iroep  on  the  rag,  tie  it  with  a  few  rounds  of  whity- 
brown  thread.;  The  navel-string  thna  covered  ahouldi  point- 
ing upwards,  be  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  cbild,  and  mnsf  be 
iecnred  in  lU  place  by  nieana  of  a  flannel  belly-band. 

15.  ^  after  the  namel-mtring  has  been  secttred,  bleeding 
ihadd^^in  the  abeenoe  of  the  medical  vian)  occur,  how  muet 
a  be  restrai?iedf' 

The  nurse  of  the  attendant  ought  immediately  to  take  off 
t^e  ragi'and  tightly,  with  sh'gatnre  composed  of  four  or  five 
whity-hvown  tllTeads,  retie  the  navel-string;  and  to  make  as- 
snmncd  doubly  sure,  after  once  Sying  it,  slie  should  pass  the 
threads  a  second  time  around  the  navel-«tring,  and  tie  it  again ; 
and  after  carefully  ascertaining  that  it  no  longer  bleeds,  fasten 
it  Up  in  the  vo^  aa  before.  Bleeding  of  the  navel-string  rarely 
ooCurs,  yet,  if  it  should  do  so — the  medical  man  not  being  at 
handi — the  child's  after-health,  or  even  his  life,  may,  if  lh» 
above  directions  be  not  adopted,  be  endangered. 

J  6.  W/teit  doss  the  navel-strinff  s^xiratejrom  the  child  f 


17.  If  the  navel-string  does  not  at  the  end  of  a  week  come 
axBtmi,  might  any  mean^  to  be  itsed  to  cause  the  aeparation  f 

^ffltaJoly  not;  it  ought  always  to  be  allowed  to  drop  off, 
which,  when  in  a  fit  etate,  it  will  readily  do.  Meddling  witli 
the  navel-string  has  frequently  cost  the  habe  a  great  deal  of 
suffering,  and  in  aome  caaea  evan  his  life. 

18.  The  navel  is  aometimea  a  HUle  eore,afUr  the  navel- 
Hiring  comes  away;  what  ought  then  to  be  done? 

A  little  eimple  cerate  Bbould  be  spread  on  lint,  and  be  ap- 
plied every  morning  to  the  part  affected ;  and  a  white-bread 
poultice,  every  night,  until  it  be  quite  healed. 


NAVEL   RUFTUBK-^GKOIK   BUPTtTKB. 

19,  What  are  the  causes  of  a  rvpture  of  the  navel  f  Wliat 
ought  to  be  done?    Can  it  be  curedr 

(1.)  A  rupture  of  the  navel  is  Mometimes  occasioned  by  a 
metldlcfionie  nurse.  She  is  very  ajijtious  to  cause  the  onvel- 
stringteaepai-ate  from  the  infant'sbody,  more. espeiiially  when 
it  ie  Itingei'  in  coming  away  than  usual.  She,  therefore,  before 
it  ia  in  a  fit  atate  to  dr.op '  «ff,  tirces  it  a>Kay.  (2.)  The  rup- 
ture, at  anotben  time,  is  occasioned' by  the  ohjld  incessantly 
ciyingi  A  mother,  then,  should' always,  bear  in,  mind,  that  a 
niplTire  of  the. navel  ia  often  oauaed  by  mnch  crying,  and  that 
it  oocaaionfl  much  crying;  indeed,  it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  in- 
cessant crying.  A  child,  thorefoi'e,  who,  without  any  asai^- 
nble'  cause,  is  I  constantly  crying,  should  hare  faia  navel  care- 
fully examinfld. 

A  rupture  of  the  navel  ouglit  always  to  be  treated  early — 
the  earlier  the  better.  Ruptures  of  the  navel  cnn  only  be 
tnirtidiQ  infancy  and  in  childhood.  ■  if  it  be  allowed  to  run  on 
until  adult  age,  a  otre  is  impossible.  Palliative  m^apSiCan 
then  onlv  be  adopted. 

The  test  treatment  ia  a' Burgundy  pitch  plaster,  spread  on 
«  soft  piece  of  wash-leather,  about  the  size  of  the  top  of  a 
tumbler,  with  a  properly-adjusted  pad  (m.ide  from  the  plaster) 
fastened  on  the  centre  of  th^e  plaster,  which  will  effectually 
keep  up  the  rupture,  and  in  a  few  weeka  will  cure  it.  It  will 
be  neoesaary,  from  tinte  U.*  time,  to  renew  the  plaster  until  the 
cTire  be  effected.  Theae  plasters  will  be  found  both  more  efli- 
caciouB  and  pleasant  than  eitlier  truss  or  bandage ;   which 
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'  appliimoeB  Bometimes  gall,  and  do  more  harm  thAn  they 
0  good. 

20.  If  an  infant  ham  a  ffroinr-rtipture  (an  itiffuinal  rup- 

re),  can  tAat  ^so  be  cured/ 

Certainly,  if,  Boon  after  birth,  it  be  properly  attended  to. 

fensult  a  medical  man,  and  he  will  supply  you  with  a  well- 

Etting  truss,  which  wiU  eventuaily  cure  him.     If  the  truss  be 

J*j)*operly  made  (under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  surgeon) 

■Vby  a  skilful  surgical-in  strum  en  t  maker,  a  beautiful,  nicely-fit- 

Vtmg  tru«B  will  be  supplied,  which  will  take  the  proper  and 

L^xact  curve  of  the  lower  part  of  the  infant's  belly,  and  will 

ifehus  keep  on  without  using  any  under-strap  whatever — a  great 

ideErideratuDi,  as  these  unoer-straps  are  so  oonstantly  wetted 

_auid  soiled  aa  to  endanger  the  patient  constantly  catchingcold. 

But  if  this  under-strap  is  to  be  superseded,  the  truss  must  be 

made  exactly  to  fit  the  child — to  ht  him  like  a  ribbon  ;  which 

is  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish  unless  it  be  fashioned  by  a 

aldlf  nl  workman.    It  is  only  lately  that  these  trusses  have  been 

made  without  under-straps.     Formerly  the  under-straps  were 

in  dispensable  necessaries, 

"These  groin-ruptures  require  great  attention  and  super- 
vision, as  liifl  rupture  (the  bowel)  must,  before  putting  on  the 
truss,  be  cautiously  and  thoroughly  returned  mto  the  belly;  ■ 
and  much  care  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  chafing  and  gall- 
ing of  the  tender  skin  of  the  babe,  which  an  ill-fitting  truss 
would  be  sure  to  occasion.  But  if  care  and  skill  be  bestowed 
on  the  case,  a  perfect  cure  might  in  due  time  he  ensured. 
The  truss  must  not  be  discontinued  until  e-perfect  cure  be 
effected. 

Let  me  strongly  ui-ge  you  to  see  that  my  advice  is  carried 

it  to  the  very  letter,  as  a  gi-oin-rupture  can  only  bo  ciired  in 

faqfftncr  and  in  childhood.     If  it  he  allowed  to  run  on,  uiiat* 

Jlbnded  to,  until  adult  age,  he  will  be  obliged  to  wear  a  trass 

w^iiU  his  life,  which  would  be  a  great  annoyance  and  a  perpetual 

"fritation  to  him, 

CLOTHING. 

.  In  it  naceaaary  to  have  a  flarmd  cap  in  readiness  to 

ffii  on  m  soon  as  the  babe  is  bom  f 

■  Charles  Loriock  considers  that  a  flanne  leap  is  not 

Becessary,  and  aBSerts  that  all  his  best  nurses  have  long  dis- 
carded flannel  caps.  Sir  Charles  states  that  since  the  discon- 
tinuance  of  flannel  caps  infants  have  not  been  more  liable  to 

inffxmoisUon  of  the  eyes.     Such  authority  is,  in  my  opinion. 


conoluHive.    My  aJ\-ice,  therefore,  to  yon  ia,  discoutmue  by 
itU  means  the  nse  of  flannc!  cajis. 

22.  W/uit  Hi'd  6/  a  helly-hand  do  yote  recommend—^  Jltni- 
nelor  a  voUgo  c»t«  / 

I  prefer  fliuinel,  for  two  reasons — first,  on  accminl  of  its 
kee}>iug  Uie  child's  bowels  comfortably  warm  ;  and  secondly, 
bvcause  of  its  not  cJiilling  him  (and  thus  endfingering  cold, 
&c.)  when  ho  wets  himself  The  buUy-band  ought  to  be  mod- 
erately, but  not  tightly  applied,  as,  if  tightly  applied,  it  would 
iiiterfisre  with  tlie  UMesBary  movement  of  the  bowels. 

23.  Wh^n  nhoiUd  the  h&iyJjand  be  discontinued^ 

Wlieu  the  child  is  two  or  three  months  old.  The  beet  way 
of  lenviiig  it  off  ia  to  tear  a  strip  off  daily  for  a  fow  mornings, 
and  then  to  leave  it  off  altogether.  "  Nurses  who  take  charge 
of  ail  infant  when  the  monthly  nnrse  leaves,  are  frequently  ill 
the  habit  of  at  once  leaving  oft'  the  belly-band,  which  often 
leads  to  ruptures  when  the  child  cries  or  strains.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  re1.ain  it  too  long  than  too  shoi't  a  time ;  and  when  a 
child  catches  whooping-eough,  whilst  still  very  young,  it  is 
wafer  to  resume  the  belly-baud.* 

24.  Scwe  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  tke  dotMnp  of  an 

A  babe's  clothing  ought  to  be  light,  wai-m,  loose,  and  free 
from  pins.  (1.)  It  sli.ould  be  light,  without  being  too  airy 
Many  infant's  clothes  &i'C  both  too  long  and  too  cumbei'Some 
It  is  really  painful  to  see  how  some  poor  little  babtes  tre 
weighed  down  with  a  weigiit  of  clothes.  They  may  be  siid 
to  "  bear  the  burden,"  awd  that  a  heavy  one,  fi-om  the  veiy 
commencMivent  of  their  lives  !  How  absurd,  too,  the  practice 
of  making  them  wear  long  olothes.  Clothes  to  cover  a  child's 
feet,  and  even  a  little  beyond,  may  be  desirable  ;  bat  for  clothes, 
when  the  iafanl  is  carried  about,  to  reach  to  the  ground,  is 
foolish  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  I  have  seen  a  delicate  baby 
almost  ready  to  faint  under  the  infliction,  (2.)  It  should  ?« 
uarrA,  without  being  too  warm.  The  parts  that  ought  to  bo 
kept  warm  are  the  chest,  the  bowels,  and  the  feet.  If  tlie 
infaot  be  delicate,  especially  if  he  be  subject  to  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  he  onght  to  wear  a  fine  flannel,  instead  of  his 
usual  shirts,  whi«h  should  be  changed  as  frequently.  (8.)  T/ce 
drea»  ahovld  be  loose,  so  as  to  prevent  any  pressure  upon  t!ie 
bluo^veBsels,  which  would  otherwise  impede  the  cironlution, 
.and  thus  hinder  a  proper  development  of  the  pails.  It  ought 
to  bo  loose  about  the  chest  and  waist,  so  that  the  lungs  and 
ir  CbarlHi  Loeock  UQio^aAiKn. 
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the  heart  may  have  free  play.  It  should  be  loose  about  the 
storaach,  so  that  digestion  may  not  be  impeded ;  it  ought  to 
be  loose  about  the  bowels,  in  order  that  the  spiral  motion  of 
the  intestines  may  not  be  interfered  with — ^hence  the  impor- 
tance of  putting  on  a  belly-band  moderately  slack ;  it  should 
be  loose  about  the  sleeves,  so  that  the  blood  may  course,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  through  the  arteries  and  veins ;  it  ought 
to  be  loose,  then,  everywhere,  for  nature  delists  in  freedom, 
from  restraint,  and  will  resent,  sooner  or  later,  any  inter- 
ference. Oh,  that  a  mother  would  take  conmion  sense,  and  not 
custom,  as  her  guide !  (4.)  As  few  pins  should  be  used  in  the 
dressing  of  a  baby  as  possible.  Inattention  to  this  advice  has 
caused  many  a  little  sufferer  to  be  thrown  into  convulsions. 

The  generality  of  mothers  use  no  pins  in  the  dressing  of 
their  children ;  they  tack  every  part  that  requires  fastening 
with  a  needle  and  thread.  They  do  not  even  use  pins  to 
fasten  the  baby's  diapers.  They  make  the  diapers  with  loops 
and  tapes,  and  thus  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  pins  in  the 
dressing  of  an  infant.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  takes  very  little 
extra  time,  and  deserves  to  be  universally  adopted.  If  pins  be 
used  for  the  diapers,  they  ought  to  be  the  Patent  Safety  Pins. 

25.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  nurse  being  particular  m 
airing  an  infanfs  clothes  before  they  are  put  on  f  If  she 
were  less  particular^  would  it  not  make  him  more  hardy  f 

A  nurse  cannot  be  too  pai*ticular  on  this  head.  A  babe's 
clothes  ought  to  be  well  aired  the  day  before  they  are  put  on, 
as  they  should  not  be  put  on  warm  from  the  fire.  It  is  well, 
where  it  can  be  done,  to  let  him  have  clean  clothes  daily. 
Where  this  cannot  be  afforded,  the  clothes,  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  off  at  night,  ought  to  be  well  aired,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  the  perspiration,  and  that  they  may  be  ready  to  put  on 
the  following  morning.  It  is  truly  nonsensical  to  endeavour 
to  harden  a  child,  or  any  one  else,  by  putting  on  damp  clothes  ! 

26.  What  is  your  opinion  of  caps  for  an  infant? 

The  head  ought  to  be  kept  cool;  caps,  therefore,  are 
unnecessary.  If  caps  be  used  at  all,  they  should  only  be  worn 
for  the  first  month  in  summer,  or  for  the  first  two  or  three 
months  in  winter.  If  a  babe  take  to  caps,  it  requires  care  in 
leaving  them  off,  or  he  will  catch  cold.  When  you  are  about 
discontinuing  them,  put  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  one  on  every 
time  they  are  changed,  until  you  leave  them  off  altogether. 

But  remember,  my  opinion  is,  that  a  child  is  better  with-- 
out  caps ;  they  only  heat  his  head,  cause  undue  perspiration, 
nnd  thus  make  him  more  liable  to  catch  cold. 


1 


a  babe  does  cot  wear  a  cap  in  the  day,  it  ia  not  at  nil 
necessary  tbat  he  should  wenr  one  at  night.  He  will  sleep 
more  comfortably  without  one,  and  it  will  be  better  for  his 
health.  Moreover,  night-caps  injure  both  the  thickness  ami 
beauty  of  the  hair. 

27.  Haea  you  any  remarku  to  make  w  the  clothing  of  an 
infant,  when,  in  the  imn(er  time,  he  ia  sent  out  for  exercise  f 

Be  sure  that  he  ia  weD  wrapped  up.  He  ought  to  have 
under  his  cloak  a  knitted  woi-sted  spenuer,  which  should  button 
behind ;  and  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  a  shawl  over  all ; 
and,  provided  it  be  dry  above,  and  the  wind  be  not  in  the  east  - 
or  in  the  north-east,  he  may  then  brave  the  weather.  He 
will  then  come  from  his  walk  refreshed  and  strengthened, 
for  oold  air  is  an  invigorating  tonie.  In  a  subsequent  Con- 
veraation,  I  will  indicate  the  proper  age  at  which  a  child 
should  be  first  sent  out  to  take  esercise  in  the  open  air. 

28.  At  what  age  ought  an  infant  "  to  be  shortened?  " 
This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon   the  season.    In   the 

sammer,  the  right  time  "for  shortening  a  babe,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  at  the  end  of  two  months;  in  the  winter,  at  the  end 
of  three  months.  But  if  the  right  time  for  "shortening"  ii 
child  should  happen  to  be  in  tlie  spring,  let  it  bo  deferred 
until  the  end  of  May.  The  English  springs  are  very  trying 
and  treacherous  ;  and  sometimes,  in  April,  the  weather  ia 
almost  as  cold,  and  the  wind  as  hitin"  as  in  winter.  It  is 
treaoherous,  tor  the  sun  is  hot,  and  tne  wind,  which  is  at 
this  time  of  the  year  frequently  easterly,  is  keen  and  cutting. 
I  should  far  prefer  "  to  shoi-ten  "  a  child  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  early  spring. 


I  29,  Are  you  an  advocate  for  putting  a  bahy  to  Hie  breaxi 
a  aft&r  mrth,  or  for  waiting,  as  many  do,  until  the  thin! 
jf 

The  infant  ought  to  be  put  to  the  bosom  soon  after  birth  : 
^..  le  interest,  both  of  the  mother  and  of  the  child  demands  it. 
it  will  be  advisable  to  wait  three  or  four  hours,  that  the 
mother  may  recover  from  her  fatigue,  and  then  the  babe 
must  he  put  to  the  breast.  If  this  be  done,  he  wiU  generally 
take  the  nipple  with  avidity. 

It  might  be  said,  at  eo  early  a  period  that  there  is  no  milk 
in  the  bosom  ;  but  such  is  not  usually  the  case.  There  genr 
ef ally  is  a  Krt/e  from  the  very  beginning,  which  acta  o,n  the 
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baby's  bowels  like  a  dose  of  purgative  medicine,  and  appears 
to  be  intended  by  nature  to  cleanse  the  system.  But,  provided 
there  be  no  milk  at  first,  the  very  act  of  sucking  not  only  gives 
the  child  a  notion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  causes  a  draught  (as 
it  is  usually  called)  in  the  breast,  and  enables  the  milk  to 
flow  easily. 

Of  course,  if  there  be  no  milk  in  the  bosom — ^the  babe 
having  been  applied  once  or  twice  to  determine  the  fact — 
then  you  must  wait  for  a  few  hours  before  applying  him  again 
to  the  nipple,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  milk  be  secreted. 

An  infant,  who,  for  two  or  three  days,  is  kept  from  the 
breast,  and  who  is  fed  upon  gruel,  generally  becomes  feeble, 
and  frequently,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  will  not  take  the 
nipple  at  all.  Besides,  there  is  a  thick  cream  (similar  to  the 
biestings  of  a  cow),  which,  if  not  drawn  out  by  the  child,  may 
cause  inflammation  and  gathering  of  the  bosom,  and,  con- 
sequently, great  suffering  to  the  mother.  Moreover,  placing 
him  early  to  the  breast,  moderates  the  severity  of  the  mother's 
after  pains,  and  lessens  the  risk  of  her  flsooding.  A  new-bom 
babe  must  not  have  gruel  given  to  him,  as  it  disorders  the 
bowels,  causes  a  disinclination  to  suck,  and  thus  makes  him 
feeble. 

30.  If  an  infant  shoie  any  disindinaUon  to  suck^  or  if  he 
appear  unable  to  apply  his  tongue  to  the  nipple^  whxxt  ought  to 
be  done  f 

Immediately  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  man  to  the 
fact,  in  order  that  he  may  ascertain  whether  he  be  tongue-tied. 
If  he  be,  the  simiple  operation  of  dividing  the  bridle  of  the 
tongue  will  remedy  the  defect,  and  will  cause  him  to  take  the 
nipple  with  ease  and  comfort. 

31.  Provided  there  he  not  milk  at  first,  what  ought  then 
to  be  done  f 

Wait  with  patience ;  the  child  (if  the  mother  have  no  milkV 
will  not,  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  require  artificial  food.  In 
the  generality  of  instances,  then,  artificial  food  is  not  at  all 
necessary ;  but  if  it  should  be  needed,  one-third  of  new  milk 
and  two-thirds  of  warm  water,  slightly  sweetened  with  loaf 
sugar  (or  with  brown  sugar,  if  the  babe's  bowels  have  not 
been  opened),  should  be  given,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
every  fonr  hours,  until  the  milk  be  secreted,  and  then  it  must 
be  discontinued.  The  infant  ought  to  be  put  to  the  nipple 
^\&t^  four  hours,  but  not  oftener,  until  he  be  able  to  find 
nourishment. 

I£y  after  the  appJication  of  the  child  for  a  few  times,  he  is 


unable  to  fiud  nourishmeut,  tlien  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  tlic  milk  he  eecreted.  As  soon  as  it  is  aecrelea,  be  must 
be  applied  with  great  regularity,  alternately  to  each  breast. 

I  say  alternately  to  each  breast.  This  is  moet  important 
a^ice.  Sometimes  a  child,  for  Bome  inexplicable  reason, 
prefers  one  breast  to  the  other,  and  the  motlier,  to  save  a  little 
contention,  concedes  the  point,  and  allows  faini  to  have  his 
own  way.  And  what  is  freqneiitly  the  consequence  ? — a 
gathered  breast  1 

We  frequently  hear  of  a  babe  having  no  notion  of  aiicking. 
This  "  HO  notion  "  mfly  generally  be  traced  to  bad  raaoage- 
raent,  to  staffing  him  with  food,  and  thus  giving  him  a  dis- 
inclination to  talco  the  nipple  at  all. 

3i!,  Mow  often  should  a  mother  suckle  her  infant  ? 
A  mother  gefnerally  anckles  her  baby  too  oft«n,  having 
him  almost-  Gonstaiitly  at  the  bi'east.  This  practice  is  in- 
jurious both  to  parent  and  to  child.  Tlie  etomaeh  requires 
repose  as  maeh  ea  any  other  part  of  the  body;  and  how  can 
it  have  if  it  be  constantly  loaded  with  breaet-milk ?  For  the 
first  njonth,  he  ought  to  be  suckled  a.bout  every  hour  and  a 
half?  for  the  aeoond  mouth,  everj-  two  boura, — gradually 
increaeing,  as  be  becomes  older,  the  distance  of  time  between, 
until  at  length  he  has  it  about  evH-y  four  hours. 

If  a  baby  were  snokled  at  stated  periods,  be  would  only 

look  for  the  bosom  at  those  tiroes,  and  be  satisfied.    A  mother 

is  frequently  in  (be  habit  of  giving  the  child  the  breast  every 

■taBeheories,r<!gardleBB  of  the  cause.    The  cause  toofreqnently 

^Hthiit  he  has  been  too  often  suckled — his  stomach  has  been 

HBurioaded;  tbe  little  fellow  is  consequently  in  pain,  and  he 

^■^es  utterance  to  it  by  cries.     How  absurd  is  such  a  [iraotice ! 

We  may  as  well  endeavour  to  put  out  a  fire  by  feeding  it 

with  fuel.     An  infant  ought  to  be    iw^customed  to   regularity 

in   everything,  in   times  for  sucking,  for  sleeping,  «c.    No 

children  thrive  so  well  as  those  who  are  thus  early  taught. 

_■    88.  Where  t/te  mother  ia  mod£Ratblt  strong,  do  you  ad- 

Wfttte  that  the  infant  ahoidd  hoioe  any  other  food  than  the 

Artificial  food  mnst  not,  for  the  first  five  or  six  months,  be 
given,  if  the  parent  be  moderately  strong ;  of  course,  if  she  bo 
fceble,  a  littis  food  will  be  necessary.  Many  delicate  women 
enjoy  l>ett«r  heaJth  whilst  suckling  ihnji  at  any  other  period 
of  their  lives. 

It  may  be  well,  where  aitificial  food,  in  addition  to  the 
mother's  own  milk,  ia  needed,  and  before  giving  any  farinace- 
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oua  food  whatever  (for  farinaceous  food  until  a  child  ia  six  or 
seven  months  old  is  injurious),  to  give,  through  a  feeding- 
bottle,  evei-y  night  and  morning,  in  addition  to  the  mother  b 
breast  of  milk,  the  following  Milh-  Water-and-Sugar-of-Milk 
Food: — 

Freah  milk,  [roni  one  cow  ; 

Wami  mator,  at  eiieh  a  qimrter  of  n  pint, 

SagaF-of-mllk,  one  Uo-Bpuouful. 

The  Bugar-of-ioi!k  should  first  be  dissolved  in  the  warm 
water,  and  then  the  fresh  milk  toiboiled  should  be  mixed  with 
it.  The  sweetening  of  the  above  food  with  augar-of-milk,  in- 
stead of  with  lump  sugar,  makes  the  food  more  to  resemble 
the  mother's  own  milk.  The  infant  will  not,  probably,  at 
first  take  more  than  half  of  the  above  quantity  at  a  time,  even 
if  he  does  so  much  as  that ;  but  still  the  above  are  the  proper 
proportions  ;  and  as  he  grows  older,  he  will  require  the  whole 
of  it  at  a  metiL 

34.  What  food,  when  a  babe  is  six  or  seven  months  old,  is 
the  best  substitute  for  a  mother's  milk? 

The  food  that>  suits  one  iiifant  will  not  agree  with  another. 
(1,)  The  one  that  I  have  found  the  most  generally  nseful,  ia 
made  as  follows  :— Boil  the  crumb  of  bread  for  two  hoars  in 
water,  taking  particular  oare  that  it  does  not  burn;  theo 
add  only  a  Utile  lump-sugar  (or  brovtn  sugar,  if  the  bowels 
be  costive),  to  make  it  palatable.  When  he  is  six  or  seven 
months  old,  mix  a  little  new  milk — ^the  milk  of  onk  cow — 
with  it  gradually  as  he  becomes  older,  increasing  the  quantity 
until  it  be  nearly  all  milk,  there  being  only  enough  water  to 
boil  the  bread ;  the  milk  should  be  poured  boiling  hot  on 
the  bread.  Sometimes  the  two  milks — the  mother's  and  the 
cow's  milk — do  not  agree  ;  when  such  is  the  case,  let  thp 
Tuilk  be  left  out,  both  in  this  and  in  the  foods  following,  and 
let  the  food  be  made  with  water,  inHtoad  of  with  milk  and 
water.  In  other  respects,  until  the  child  is  weaned,  let  it  bo 
made  as  above  directed ;  when  he  is  weaned,  good  fresh 
cow's  milk  must,  aa  previously  recommended,  be  used.  (2.y 
Or  cut  thin  slices  of  bread  into  a  basin,  cover  the  bread  with 
cold  water,  place  it  in  nn  oven  for  two  hours  to  bake  ;  take  it 
out,  beat  the  bread  up  with  a  fork,  and  thou  slightly  sweeten 
it.  This  is  an  eKcellent  food,  (S.)  If  the  above  should  not. 
agree  with  the  infant  (although,  if  properly  made,  they  almost 
invariably  do),  "  tous-les-mois  "  may  be  given.*     (i.)  Or  Rohb's. 

•"Toiu-ls«-mols"  \a  the  BtmroL  oWalnadfroio  the  tnrbeHmfl  iToiB  of  vftrtouB 
■pede!  or  Htniiii.  and  iH  imported  Iram  Die  Weat  ludl».  It  Is  Tery  ^Inillu  u> 
arrow-root.    1  suppose  It  Jb called  "  tiioft-loB-mcdi,'^  am  it  iBgooil  to  be  ealon  all  tba 
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Biscuits,  as  it  is  "  araong  the  best  bread  compounds  made  out 
of  wheat-flour,  and  is  almost  always  readily  digested." — Routh. 

(5.)  Another  good  food  is  the  following : — Take  about  a 
pound  of  flour,  plit  it  in  a  cloth,  tie  it  up  tightly,  place  it 
in  a  saucepanful  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  four  or  five  hours  ; 
then  take  it  out,  peel  off  the  outer  rind,  and  the  inside  will 
be  found  quite  dry,  which  grate.  (6.)  Another  way  of  prepar- 
ing an  infant's  food,  is  to  bake  flour — ^biscuit  flour — in  a  slow 
oven,  until  it  be  of  a  light  fawn  colour.  Baked  flour  ought, 
after  it  is  baked,  to  be  reduced,  by  means  of  a  rolling-pin,  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  should  then  be  kept  in  a  covered  tin,  ready 
for  use.  (7.)  An  excellent  food  for  a  baby  is  baked  crumbs  of 
bread.  The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : — Crumb 
some  bread  on  a  plate  ;  put  it  a  little  distance  from  the  fire 
to  dry.  When  dry,  rub  the  crumbs  in  a  mortar,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  fine  powder ;  then  pass  them  through  a  sieve. 
Having  done  which,  put  the  crumbs  of  bread  into  a  slow 
oven,  and  let  them  bake  until  they  be  of  a  light  fawn  colour. 
A  small  quantity  either  of  the  boiled,  or  of  the  baked  flour, 
or  of  the  baked  crumb  of  bread,  ought  to  be  made  into  food, 
in  the  same  way  as  gruel  is  made,  and  should  then  be  slightly 
sweetened,  according  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  either  with 
lump  or  with  brown  sugar. 

(8.)  Baked  flour  sometimes  produces  constipation  ;  when 
such  is  the  case,  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
wisely  recommends  a  mixture  of  baked  flour,  and  prepared 
oatmeal,*  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter.  He  says  : — "  To  avoid  the  constipating  effects,  I 
have  always  had  mixed,  before  baking,  one  part  of  prepared 
oatmeal  with  two  parts  of  flour ;  this  compound  I  have  found 
both  nourishing,  and  regulating  to  the  bowels.  One  table- 
spoonful  of  it,  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  or  milk 
and  water,  when  well  boiled,  flavoured  and  sweetened  with 
white  sugar,  produces  a  thick,  nourishing,  and  delicious  food 
for  infants  or  invalids."  He  goes  on  to  remark  : — "  I  know 
of  no  food,  after  repeated  trials,  that  can  be  so  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  the  profession  to  all  mothers  in  the  rearing 
of  their  infants,  without  or  with  the  aid  of  the  breasts,  at  the 
same  time  relieving  them  of  much  draining  and  dragging 
whilst  nursing  with  an  ins\ifl5ciency  of  milk,  as  baked  flour 
and  oatmeal.f 

*  li  there  is  any  difflculty  in  obtaining  prepared  oatmeal,  Robinson's  Scotch 
Oatmeal  will  answer  equally  as  well. 

t  British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  18,  1858 
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(9.)  A  ninth  food  may  be  made  with  "  Farinaceous  Food 
for  Infants,  prepared  by  Hards  of  Daitford."  If  Hards' 
Faiinaceous  food  producei  costiveness — as  it  sometimes  does 
— ^let  it  be  mixed  either  with  equal  parts  or  with  one-tliird  of 
Robinson's  Scotch  Oatmeal.  The  mixture  of  the  two  to- 
gether makes  a  splendid  food  for  a  baby.  (10.)  A  tenth,  and 
an  excellent  one,  may  be  made  with  rusks,  boiled  for  an  hour 
in  water,  which  ought  then  to  be  well  beaten  up,  by  means 
of  a  fork,  and  slightly  sweetened  with  lump  sugar.  Gr^eat  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  good  rusks,  as  few  articles  vary  so 
much  in  quality.  (11.)  An  eleventh  is — the  top  ci'ust  of  a 
baker's  loaf,  boiled  for  an  hour  in  water,  and  then  moder- 
ately sweetened  with  lump  sugar.  If,  at  any  time,  the  child's 
bowels  should  be  costive,  raw  must  be  substituted  for  lump 
sugar.  (12.)  Another  capital  food  for  an  infant  is  that  made 
by  Lemann's  Biscuit  Powder.*  (13.)  Or,  Brown  and  Poison's 
Patent  Corn  Flour  will  be  found  suitable.  Francatelli,  the 
Queen's  cook,  in  his  recent  valuable  work,  gives  the  follow- 
ing formula  for  making  it : — "  To  one  dessert-spoonful  of 
Brown  and  Poison,  mixed  with  a  wineglassful  of  cold  water, 
add  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  stir  over  the  fire  for  five 
minutes  ;  sweeten  lightly,  and  feed  the  baby  ;  but  if  the  in- 
fant is  being  brought  up  by  the  hand,  this  food  should  then 
be  mixed  with  milk — not  otherwise."  (14.)  A  fourteenth  is 
Neavee'  Farinaceous  Food  for  Infants,  which  is  a  really  good 
article  of  diet  for  a  babe  ;  it  is  not  so  binding  to  the  bowels 
as  many  of  the  farinaceous  foods  are,  which  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation. 

(15.)  The  following  is  a  good  and  nourishing  food  for  a 
baby  : — Soak  for  an  hour,  some  best  rice  in  cold  water ;  strain, 
and  add  fresh  water  to  the  rice ;  then  let  it  simmer  till  it  will 
pulp  through  a  sieve;  put  the  pujp  and  the  water  in  a 
saucepan,  with  a  lump  or  two  of  sugar,  and  again  let  it  sim- 
mer for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  a  pk)rtion  of  this  should  be 
mixed  with  one-third  of  fresh  milk,  so  as  to  make  it  of  the 
consistence  of  good  cream.  This  is  an  excellent  food  for 
weak  bowels. 

When  the  baby  is  six  or  seven  months  old,  new  milk 
should  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  articles  of  food,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  recommended  for  boiled  bread. 

•  Lemaon's  Biscuit  Powder  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  : — It  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Lemann,  Threadueedle  Street, 
London.  An  extended  and  an  extensive  experience  confirms  me  still  more  in 
the  ^ood  opinion  I  have  of  this  food. 
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(16.)  For  a  delicate  uif.int,  leriltl  |>ow(ler,  better  known  as 
Du  Barry's  "Ravalenta  Aritrtua,"  is  invaluable.  It  ought  to 
be  mado  into  food,  witb  new  inilk,  in  the  eame  way  that 
arrow-root  is  made,  and  should  be  moderately  sweetened  with 
loaf-sugar.  Whatever  food  is  selected  ought  to  bo  given  by 
means  of  a  nursing  t>c>ttle. 

If  a  child's  bowels  be  relaxed  aii<]  weak,  or  if  the  motions 
be  offensive,  the  milk  «iusf  be  boiled,  but  not  otherwise.  The 
following  (17)  ifl  a  good  food  when  an  infant's  bowols  are 
weak  and  relaxed  :— "  Into  five  lai^  spoonfula  of  the  pureat 
water,  rub  suiooth  one  desaerUspoonful  of  fine  flour.  Set  over 
the  fire  five  spoonfnle  of  new  milk,  and  put  two  bits  of  sugar 
into  it ;  the  moment  il  boils,  ponr  into  it  the  flour  and  water, 
and  stir  it  over  a  slow  fite  twenty  minutes." 

Whero  there  is  much  emaciation,  I  hare  found  (^18)  gen- 
uine arrow-i-oot*  a  very  valuable  article  of  food  for  an  in- 
fant, aa  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  starch,  which  starcii  help^i 
to  form  fat  and  to  evolve  caloric  (heat) — both  of  which  a 
poor  emaciated  chilly  child  stands  so  mach  in  need  of.  It 
must  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  water  and  of  good  fi-esh 
milk,  and  ought  to  be  slightlj  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar ;  n 
BHiall  pinch  of  table  salt  sh'mld  he  added  to  it, 

Arrow-root  will  ntvt,  as  milt  will,  give  boue  and  mus.le-; 
but  it  will  give — what  is  very  needful  to  a  delicate  child — 
fat  and  warmth.  Arrow-root,  as  it  is  prinuipnUy  composed 
of  Btarch,  comes  nudei-  the  same  category  as  cream,  butter, 
sugar,  oil,  and  fat.  Arrow-root,  then,  should  always  be  given 
with  new  milk  (mised  with  one-half  of  water)  ;  it  will  then 
fulfil,  to  i)ei-fection,  the  exigencies  of  nourishiitg,  of  warming, 
and  fattening  tlie  child's  body. 

New  milk,  composed  in  (tu«  proportions  as  it  is,  of  cream 
and  of  skim  milk — l!ie  very  acme  of  perfection — is  the  only 
food,  which  tif  itself  lilojte,  will  nourish  and  warm  and  fatten. 
It  is,  for  a  child,  ^r  exctReitce,  the  food  of  foods  ! 

Arrow-root,  and  all  other  farui&ceous  fiwds  are,  for  a 
child,  only  supplemoutal  to  milk — new  milk  being,  foi'  the 
young,  the  staple  food  <rf  all  other  kinds  of  foods  whatever. 

But  hear  in  mind,  and  let  (here  be  no  mistake  about  il, 
that  farinaceous  food,  be  it  what  it  may,  uutQ  the  child  be 
sis  or  seven  months  old,  until,  indeed,  he  beoin  to  cut  his 
teeth,  is  jmI  uuitable  for  a  child  ;  until  then.  The  MUhwOter- 

•  GeiiniuB  arrow-roQl.  of  fli'nt-rato  qiuility, 
^M  niKiiiiiBd  of  H,  AL  Plumlw,  nrruw-rwl  mi 
gfreot,  AldgfttB,  Loudon,  K. 
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salUand-sttgar  Food  (see  page  29)  is  usually,  if  he  be  a  dry- 
nursed  child,  the  best  artificial  food  for  him. 

I  have  given  you  a  large  and  well-tried  infant's  dietary 
to  chose  from,  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fix  on  one  that 
will,  suit ;  but,  remember,  if  you  find  one  of  the  above  ta 
agree,  keep  to  it,  as  a  babe  requires  a  simpKcity  in  food — a 
child  a  greater  variety. 

Let  me,  in  this  place,  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  great 
care  and  attention  being  observed  in  the  preparation  of  any 
of  the  above  articles  of  diet.  A  babe's  stomach  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  will  revolt  at  either  ill-made,  or  lumpy,  or  burnt 
food.  Great  care  ought  to  be  observed  as  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  above  directions  require  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  mother. 

Broths  have  been  recommended,  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  think  that,  for  a  young  infant,  they  are  objectionable  ;  they 
are  apt  to  turn  acid  on  the  stomach,  and  to  cause  flatulence 
and  sickness ;  they,  sometimes,  disorder  the  bowels  and  in- 
ducegriping  and  purging. 

Whatever  artificial  food  is  used  ought  to  be  given  by 
means  of  a  bottle,  not  only  as  it  is  a  more  natural  way  than 
any  other  of  feeding  a  baby,  as  it  causes  him  to  suck  a& 
though  he  were  drawing  it  from  the  mother's  breasts,  but  as 
the  act  of  sucking  causes  the  salivary  glands  to  press  out  their 
contents,  which  materially  assist  digestion.  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  satisfy  and  comfort  him  more  than  it  otherwise 
would  do. 

One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  feeding  bottle  I  have  yet 
seen,  is  that  made  by  Morgan  Brothers,  21  Bow  Lane,  Lon- 
don. It  is  called  "  The  Anglo-French  Feeding  Bottle."  S. 
Maw,  of  11  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  has  also  brought  out 
an  excellent  one — "The  Fountain  Infant's  Feeding  Bottle.'* 
Another  good  one  is  "Mather's  Infant  Feeding  Bottle." 
Either  of  these  three  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  I 
cannot  speak  in  terms  too  highly  of  these  valuable  inven- 
tions. 

The  food  ought  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  good  cream, 
and  should  be  made  fresh  and  fresh.  It  ought  to  be  given 
milk-warm.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  th^ 
vessel,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  milk  be  that  of  05^ 
cow,*  and  that  it  be  new  and  of  good  quality ;    for  if  not  it 

*  I  consider  it  to  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  infant,  that  the  milk  be  had 

irom  ONB  cow.    A  writer  in  th.e  Medical  Times  ami  Oazef/e^  speaking  on  this  sub- 

Ject,  makea  £2ie> /oiiowing  sensible  remarks  :— ''  1  do  not  know  if  a  practice  conw 


will  turn  acid  and  sour,  and  disorder  the  stomaoh,  and  wilt 
thus  caase  eitlier  flatnlence  or  lousenefia  wf  thu  bowels,  or  ]>^r- 
hapB  convuisions.  The  only  w;iy  to  he  sure  of  having  it  from 
fyne  cow,  is  {if  you  have  not  a  cow  of  your  own),  to  hiive  the 
inilk  from  a  respectable  cow-keeper,  and  to  have  it  brouglit  to 
yoor  house  in  a  uan  of  your  own  (the  London  milk-cans  being 
the  test  for  the  purpose^.  The  better  plan  is  to  have  two 
cans,  and  to  have  (he  milk  fresh  and  tresh  every  niglit  and 
morning.  The  cans,  after  each  time  of  nsing,  ought  to  he 
sealded  ont ;  and,  once  a  week,  the  can  nhonld  be  filled  with 
cold  water,  and  the  water  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
until  the  can  be  again  required. 

Very  little  sugar  should  be  used  in  the  food,  as  much 
sugar  weakens  the  digestion.  A  small  pinch  of  table-salt 
oQgfat  to  be  added  to  whatever  food  is  given,  ae  "  the  best 
Hftviour  is  salt."  Salt  is  most  wholesome — it  stj-engthens  and 
nasistt  digestion,  prevents  the  formation  of  worms,  and,  in 
small  quantities,  may  with  advantage  he  given  (if  artificial 
foi>d  be  used)  to  the  youngest  baby. 

35.  W/iere  it  isfcmnd  to  be  absoluteli/  necessary  to  give  an 
infant  artificial  food  whilst  sucklino,  hoie  often  ought  he 
to  befaH" 

Not  oftener  than  twice  during  the  twenty-four  hoars,  and 
then  only  in  smaB  quantities  at  a  time,  as  the  stontach  re- 
quires rest,  and  at  the  same  time,  can  manage  to  digest  fi 
little  food  better  than  it  can  a  great  deal.  Let  mc  again 
urge  upon  you  the  importance,  if  it  be  at  all  pmeticable,  of 
keeping  the  child  entirely  to  the  breast  for  the  first  five  tir  six 
months  of  his  existence.  Remember  there  is  no  real  substi- 
tute for  a  mother's  milk ;  there  is  no  food  so  well  adapted 
to  his  stomach ;  there  is  no  diet  equal  to  it  in  devt'loping 
muscle,  in  making  hone,  or  in  producing  that  beautiful  phmiu 
rounded  contoiir  of  the  limbs  ;  there  is  nothing  like  a  mother  s 
milk  alone  in  making  a  child  contented  and  happy,  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  healthy  constitution,  in  in-ejiariug  the 
bod^  for  a  long  Ufe,  in  gi^nn^  him  tone  to  reslBl  disease,  or  in 
causing  him  to  cut  his  teetn  easily  and  well ;    in  short,  the 

not  iiiuB«,  Iios  abtain»i1  the  uOmMoa 
MBna.    Wlicii  the  [ulmit  In  lo  ha  Fed 

_ _    .    tinitWoil  10  eMiiilnnl.iiiii  hv  Mie  nwdlcua 

mwi.  Biul.  II  potdble,  trIiHl  oo  aunie  uliUa.  »ii<I  wlien  Uie  milk  o(  any  .'ow  liaa 
)ra«ni^huien  no otburnillk  JBeitirsulTeFed to  ei^ler  thu  cliild't  llpa,  fur  a  Pronuli 
lodTWOoldw  soon  Oder  to  liur  luf»nt'a  mouIL  Uie  bnuua  nF  tmlf  a  <!<)»•  i >  wulr 
DuiaDS  Ui  the  day.  u  mix  toEelher  tlie  milk  ut  roriuiw  oaim,  ttl>l>;li  Biiiet  OllEitt. 
erenu  the  ■nlntalD  IhenuelTea,  In  iu  coiiiiltnent  auBl'tlxB.  OreHt  Htleiillou  !• 
alio  pulil  to  the  pasture,  o(  other  It>ud  »T  the  cow  thnJi  apV^VHatMl." 
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mother* 8  milk  is  the  geratest  temporal  blessing  an  infant  can 
possess. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  when  the  child  and  the 
mother  are  tolerably  strong,  he  is  better  without  artifidaJ- 
food  until  he  have  attained  tlie  age  of  three  or  four  months ; 
then,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  feed  him  with  TTie  MiUc- 
water-and-sugar-of-milh  Food  (see  p.  22)  twice  a  day,  so  as 
gradually  to  prepare  him  to  be  weaned  (if  possible)  at  the 
end  of  nine  months.  The  food  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Conversation  will,  when  he  is  six  or  seven  months  old,  be  the 
best  for  him. 

36.  When  the  mother  is  not  able  to  suckle  hevr  ir\fani  her- 
sdfy  what  ought  to  he  done  f 

It  must  first  be  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a 
mother  is  not  able  to  suckle  her  own  child.  Many  delicate 
ladies  do  suckle  their  infants  with  advantage,  not  only  to 
their  offspring,  but  to  themselves.  "  I  will  maintain,"  says 
Steele,  "  that  the  mother  gi'ows  stronger  by  it,  and  will  have 
her  health  better  than  she  would  have  otherwise.  She  will 
find  it  the  greatest  cure,  and  preservative  for  the  vapours 
[nervousness]  and  future  miscarriages,  much  beyond  any 
other  remedy  whatsoever  Her  children  will  be  like  giantS) 
whereas  otherwise  they  are  but  living  shadows,  and  lik^  un- 
ripe fruit ;  and  certainly  if  a  woman  is  strong  enough  t<>  bring 
forth  a  child,  she  is  beyond  all  doubt  strong  enough  to  nurse 
it  afterwards." 

Many  mothers  are  never  so  well  as  when  they  are  nurs- 
ing ;  besides,  suckling  prevents  a  lady  from  becoming  preg- 
nant so  frequently  as  she  otherwise  would.  This,  if  she  be 
delicate,  is  an  important  consideration,  and  more  especially 
if  she  be  subject  to  miscarry.  The  effects  of  miscarriage  are 
far  more  weakening  than  those  of  suckling. 

A  hireling,  let  her  be  ever  so  well  inclined,  can  never 
have  the  affection  and  unceasing  assiduity  of  a  mother^  and, 
therefore,  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  suckling  with  equal 
advantage  to  the  baby. 

The  number  of  children  who  die  under  five  years  of  age 
is  enormous — many  of  them  from  the  want  of  tlie  mother's 
milk.  There  is  a  regular  "  parental  baby-slaughter  " — "  a 
massacre  of  the  innocents" — constJintly  going  on  in  Eng- 
land, in  consequence  of  infants  being  thus  de])rived  of  their 
proper  nutriment  and  just  dues!  The  mortality  from  this 
cause  is  frightful,  chiefly  occurring  among  rich  people  who 
are  either  too  grand,  or,  from  luxury,  too  delicate  to  perform 
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moh  duties :  poor  married  women,  as  a  rule,  nurse  theu-  omi 
dbildrei],  anil,  in  conEequence,  re.aii  tlieir  reward. 

If  it  be  .■tsc«rtained, ^»(  all  doubt,  tliat  a  Jiiotber  c:iniiot 
luckle  her  child,  then,  if  the  circuiustances  of  the  [)avetits  will 
lUow — and  they  ought  to  strnLu  a  point  to  aiicomiilifili  il — a 
healthy  wet  imrse  should  bu  prociu'ed,  as,  of  oourtje,  the  food 
which  natui'B  has  Hiipplied  is  far,  vary  far  superior  to  any 
Invented  hy  art.  Never  bring  up  a  haby,  then,  if  you  can 
fjoBBibly  .■n-iiid  it,  on  artificial  fuod.  Remember,  as  I  provetl 
m  a  former  Conversation,  there  is  in  early  infancy  no  reai 
substilnte  for  either  a  molher'e  ova  wet-imrse's  milk.  It  is 
impossible  to  imitate  the  admirable  and  subtle  eiitniistry  of 
nature.  The  law  of  nature  is,  that  a  baby,  for  the  first  fow 
months  of  his  exifltcuce,  shall  be  brought  up  by  the  breast ; 
and  uature^s  law  cannot  be  broken  witli  impunity.*  It  will 
be  iniperatively  necessary  then — 

"  To  give  to  untnre  nhat  Is  nitCiire's  dDC." 

Again,  in  ease  of  a  severe  illness  ocenrring  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  a  child's  life  what  a  oonifort  either  the 
mothe   8  0  thewel-n  rae  s  m  Ik  b  t    !  f    nde    rmnc 

whetl  e    1  e  shall  live         deBtfi  usent 

the  place  of  a  n  other  then  asses  m  Ik  w  U  be  fo  n  1      e  le 
subst  t  te   IS  t  app  oaches    ei  e      n       ropos  t  on  t 
other  an  mals  tohu    an  m  Ik     but   t  s  botl    dffi     1  1 

pensi  e  to  ob  ajn  The  next  best  s  bit  t  te  is  f,  at  n  ^ 
Either     he    o  t  e   othe     ought   to   be  ra  Ifced   fresh 

when  wanted  ind  should  be  gi  en  by  me^na  of  a  feed 
ii)gb  tt  e      Asses  nlksnoe  foa? 

and  »oa  s  m  Ik  f  r  a     ffi  ff  one 

If  neither  aases  milk  nor  goats  milk  can  be  procured,  then 
the  following  Mt^-vfirer-italt-iniil-s'/j/ar  T^ood,  from  the  very 
commencement,  should  be  gtvt'ii  ;  and  as  f  was  the  author  of 
the  formuIa,t  I  beg  to  designate  it  as — Pf/e  Ohavti^se'a  JUilk 
Food:— 

New  miik,  Hio  jirodlice  of  dnh  liMltlitf  mw ; 

Wnrm  witter,  ul  eni^li,  eqiml  |<!irC!i  ; 

Table  Bult,  a  rpir  jnnina — n.  Bmall  ])rui:h  ; 

Lump  sugar,  a  iiumc>»it  qiiimtiti  b>  iihclitl;  Bweslen  it. 

le  milk  itself  ought  not  to  be  heated  over  the  fire,  t  but 

furttLSt  nauw  why  aitUelBl  toM  la  uot  tieilnitile,  at  lui  early  p«i1al  of 


St  Uw  miBi  be  bcdled,  b 


so 
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should,  as  above  directed,  be  wanned  by  the  water ;  it  must, 
morning  and  evening,  be  had  fresh  and  fresh.  The  milk  and 
water  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  mother's 
milk,  that  is  to  say,  at  about  ninety  degrees  Fahrenheit.  .  It 
ought  to  be  given  by  means  of  either  Morgan's,  or  Maw's,  or 
Mather's  feeding-bottle,*  and  care  must  be  taken  to  sccUd 
the  bottle  out  twice  a  day,  for  if  attention  be  not  paid  to  this 
point,  the  delicate  stomach  of  an  infant  is  soon  disordered. 
The  milk  should,  as  he  grows  older,  be  gradually  increased 
and  the  water  decreased,  until  two-thirds  of  milk  and  one- 
third  of  water  be  used  ;  but  remember,  that  either  much  or 
litUe  water  must  always  be  given  with  the  milk. 

The  above  is  my  old  form,  and  which  I  have  for  many 
years  used  with  great  success.  Where  the  above  food  does 
not  agree  (and  no  food  except  a  healthy  mother's  own  milk 
does  invariably  agi*ee)  I  occasionally  substitute  sugar-of- 
milk  for  the  lump  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tea-spoonful 
of  sugar-of-milk  to  every  half-pint  of  food. 

If  your  child  bring  up  his  food,  and  if  the  ejected  matter 
be  sour-smelling,  I  should  advise  you  to  leave  out  the  sugar- 
of-milk  altogether,  and  simply  to  let  the  child  live,  for  a  few 
days,  on  milk  and  water  alone,  the  milk  being  of  one  cow, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  one-third  of  warm 
water — not  hot  water ;  the  milk  should  not  be  scalded  with 
hot  water,  as  it  injures  its  properties;  besides,  it  is  onh- 
necessary  to  give  the  child  his  food  with  the  chill  just  on. 
The  above  food,  where  the  stomach  is  disordered,  is  an 
admirable  one,  and  will  often  set  the  child  to  rights  .without 
giving  him  any  medicine  whatever.  Moreover,  there  is 
plenty  of  nourishment  in  it  to  make  the  babe  thrive;  for 
after  all  it  is  the  milk  that  is  the  important  ingredient  in  all 
the  foods  of  infants  ;  they  can  live  on  it,  and  on  it  alone,  and 
thrive  amazingly. 

Mothers  sometimes  say  to  me,  that  farinaceous  food  makes 
their  babes  flatulent,  and  that  my  food  (Pye  Chavasae^s  Milk 
Food)  has  not  that  effect. 

The  reason  of  farinaceous  food  making  babes,  until  they 
have  commenced  cutting  their  teeth,.  "  wmdy "  is,  that  the 
starch  of  the  farinaceous  food  (and  all  farinaceous  foods  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  starch)  is  not  digested,  and  is  not,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  converted  by  the  saliva  into   sugar :  f  hence 


•  See  answer  to  Question  S4,  page  26. 

f  See  Pye  Chavasse's  Omnsetto  a  Mother,  8d  edition. 


"wind"  is  generateil,  and  pain  and  convulsions  often  follow 
in  the  train. 

Tlie  great  desideratnin,  in  devising  an  infant's  formnbi. 
for  food,  is  to  make  it,  until  he  be  nine  months  old,  to  re- 
fiemhle  as  much  as  jiossible  a  mother's  own  milk;  and  which 
my  fonnnla,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  does  resemble  :  hence 
its  success  and  popularity. 

As  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  cut  his  teeth  the  case  is 
altered,  and  farinaceous  food,  with  Tnilk  ajtd  with  toater,  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity. 

I  wish,  then,  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  following 
facts,  for  they  are  facts : — Farinaceous  foods,  of  all  kinds, 
before  a  child  commences  cutting  his  teeth  (which  is  when  he 
is  about  si.T  or  seven  months  old)  are  worse  than  useless — ^they 
are,  positively,  injurious ;  thev  are,  during  the  early  period  of 
infant  life,  perfectly  indigestible,  and  may  bring  on — which 
they  frequently  do — convulsions.  A  babe  fed  on  farinaceous 
food  alone  would  certainly  die  of  starvation ;  for  "  up  to  six  or 
aeven  nionths  of  age,  infants  have  not  the  power  of  digesting 
farinaceous  or  fibrinous  substances." — Dr.  Lethoby  On  Fooa- 

A  babe's  salivary  glands,  until  he  be  six  or  seven  months 
old,  does  not  seci-ete  its  proper  fluid — namely,  ptyalin,  and 
consequently  the  starch  of  the  farinaceous  food — and  all  faj-i- 
naoeous  food  contains  starch — ia  not  converted  into  dextriut? 
and  grai)e-sugar,  and  ia,  therefore,  perfectly  indigestible  and 
useless — nay,  injurious  to  an  infant,  and  may  bring  on  pain 
and  convulsions,  and  even  death  ;  henoe,  the  giving  of  fari- 
naceous food,  until  a  chili]  be  six  or  seven  months  old,  ia  one 
and  the  principal  cause  of  the  frightful  infant  mortality  at  , 
the  present  time  existing  In  KngLind,  and  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  any  civilized  Innd  I 

In  passing,  allow  me  to  urge  you  never  to  stuff  a  babe — 
never  to  overload  his  little  stomach  with  food ;  it  is  far  more 
desirable  to.  give  him  a  little  not  enough,  than  to  give  him  a 
little  too  much.  Many  a  poor  child  has  been,  like  a  young 
bird,  killed  with  stuffing.  If  a  child  be  at  the  breast,  and  at 
the  breast  alone,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  taking  too  much  ;  but 
if  he  be  brought  up  on  artificial  food,  there  is  great  fear 
of  his  overloading  his  stomach.  Stuffing  a  child  brings  on 
vomiting  and  bowel  complaints,  and  a  boat  of  other  diseases 
which  now  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Let  me,  then, 
urge  you,  on  no  account,  to  overload  the  stomach  of  a  little 
child. 

There  will,  then,  in  many  cases,  be  quite  sufllcient  uourisU- 
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ment  in  the  above;  I  have  known  some  robust  infants 
brought  up  on  it,  and  on  it  alone,  without  a  particle  of  fari- 
naceous food,  or  of  any  other  food,  in  any  shape  or  form  what- 
ever. But  if  it  should  not  agree  with  the  child,  or  if  there 
should  not  be  sufficient  nourishment  in  it,  then  the  food, 
recommended  in  answer  to  No.  84  question  ought  to  be  given, 
with  tliis  only  difference — a  little  new  milk  rmist  from  the 
beginning  be  added,  and  should  be  gradually  increased,  until 
nearly  all  milk  be  used. 

The  milk,  as  a  general  rule,  ought  to  be  unboiled ;  but  if 
it  purge  violently,  or  if  it  cause  offensive  motions — which  it 
sometimes  does — then  it  must  be  boiled.  The  moment  the 
milk  boils  up,  it  should  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

Food  ought  for  the  first  month  to  be  given  about  every 
two  hours  ;  for  the  second  month,  about  every  three  hours  \ 
lengthening  the  space  of  time  as  the  baby  advances  in  age. 
A  mother  must  be  careful  not  to  over-feed  a  child,  as  over- 
feeding is  a  prolific  source  of  disease. 

Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it,  that  a  babe  during  the  first  nine  months  of  his 
life,  MUST  have — it  is'  absolutely  necessary  for  his  very  exist- 
ence— milk  of  some  kind,  as  a  staple  and  principal  article  of 
his  diet,  either  mother's  or  wet  nurse's,  or  asses',  or  goats',  or 
cow's  milk. 

37.  Sow  wovld  you  choose  a  wet  nurse  f 

I  would  inquire  particularly  into  the  state  of  her  health  ; 
whether  she  be  of  a  healthy  family,  of  a  consumptive  habit, 
or  if  she  or  any  of  her  family  have  laboured  under  "  king's 
evil ;  "  ascertaining  if  there  be  any  seams  or  swellings  about 
her  neck  ;  any  eruptions  or  blotches  upon  her  skin  ;  if  she 
has  a  plentiful  breast  of  milk,  and  if  it  be  of  good  quality  * 
(which  may  readily  be  ascertained  by  milking  a  little  into  a 
glass)  ;  if  she  has  good  nipples,  suffi<5iently  long  for  the  baby 
to  hold  ;  that  they  be  not  sore ;  and  if  her  own  child  be  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  of  the  same  age,  as  the  one  you  wish  her 
to  nurse.  Ascertain,  whether  she  menstniate  during  suck- 
ling ;  if  she  does,  the  milk  is  not  so  good  and  nourishing,  and 
you  had  better  decline  taking  her.f  Assure  yourself  that  her 
own  babe  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  that  he  is  free  from  a 

•  "It  should  be  thin,  and  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  wheit 
allowed  to  stand,  should  throw  up  a  conriderable  quantity  of  cream.*''— JUra««i«e/2 
and  Erensan  on  the  LH^ects&s  <\f  Children. 

t  Sir  Charles  Locock  considers  that  a  woman  who  menstruates  during  lacta- 
tion is  objectionable  as  a  wet-nurse,  and  "  that  as  a  mother  with  her  ilrst  child  is 
more  liable  to  that  objection,  that  a  second  or  third  child's  mother  is  more  eligible 
than  a  tint."— Letter  to  the  Author, 


Bore  mouth,  and  from  a  "  breaking-out "  ol  the  sfein.  Indeed, 
if  it  be  [lossible  to  procure  siioh  a  wet-nurse,  she  ouglit  tfi  be 

I  from  tlie  country,  of  ruddy  complexion,  of  clear  akin,  and  of 

between  twenty  and  five-and-twenty  yeara  of  age,  as  tbe  milk 
will  then  be  fresh,  and  pure,  and  nouriBhing, 

I  I  consider  it  to  be  of  great  importance  that  the  infant  of 

I         the  wet-nuree  should  be,  as  iiesrly  ae  possible,  of  the  same  age 
as  your  own,  as  the  milk  varies  in  quality  according  to  the 

I         age  of  the  child.     For  inntance,  during  Uie  commencement  of 
suckling,  the  milk  is  thick  and  creamy,  similar  to  the  biestings 

I         of  a  cow,  which,  if  given  to  a  babe  of  a   few  monllis  old, 
would  cause  derangement  of  th*  stomach  and  bowels.     After 
the  first  few  days,  the  appeanmee  of  the  milk  changes;  it  ■ 
becomes  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  contains  loss  nourish- 

I         ment.     The  milk  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  uouidsh- 

I         ing  ag  the  infant  becomes  older  and  roquii'cs  more  support. 

In  selecting  a  wet-nurae  for  a  very  small  and  feeble  babe, 
you  must  carefully  ascertain  that  the  nipples  of  the  wet-nnrse 
are  good  and  soft,  and  yet  not  very  large.  If  tliey  be  very 
large,  the  child's  mouth  beuig  very  small,  he  may  not  be  able 
to  hold  them.  Tou  must  note,  too,  whfflher  the  milk  flows 
readOy  from  the  nipple  into  the  child's  nrouth;  if  it  does  not, 
he  may  not  have  strength  to  draw  it,  and  he  would  soon  die 
of  starvation.  The  only  way  of  aswrtaining  whether  the 
infant  really  draws  the  milk  from  the  nipple,  can  be  done  by 
examining  the  mouth  of  the  child  immediately  after  his  taking 
the  breast,  and  seeing  for  yourself  whether  there  be  actually 

I         milk,  or  not,  in  his  mouth. 

I  Very  feeble  ncw-bom  babes  sometimes  cannot  take  the 

bosom,  be  the  nipples  and  the  breasts  ever  so  good,  and 
althong^  Maw's  nipple-shield  and  glass  tube  had  been  tried. 
Ill  such  a  ease,  cow's  milk-water-sugar-and-salt,  as  recom- 
mended at  page  29,  must  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time — ^from  two  to  four  tea-spoonfuls — but  frequently  ;  if  the 
obild  be  awake,  every  hour,  or  every  half  hour,  both  night  and 
day,  until  he  be  able  to  take  the  breast.  If,  then,  a  puny, 
feeble  babe  is  only  able  to  take  but  little  at  a  time,  and  that 
little  by  tea-spoonfuls,  he  must  have  little  and  often,  in  order 
that  "  raanv  a  little  might  make  a  niickle." 

I  have  known  many  puny,  delicate  children  who  had  not 
strength  to  hold  the  ni])ple  m  their  mouths,  but   who  could 

r        take  milk  and  water  (as  above  recommended)  by  tea-spoonfuls 
only  at  a  time  with  steady  perauverancc,  and  giving  it  every 

I         half  hour  or  hour  (accor<ling  to  the  quantity  swallowed),  at 
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length  be  able  to  take  the  breast,  and  evoitaallY  become 
strong  and  hearty  children  ;  but  such  cases  require  unwearied 
watching,  perseverance,  and  care.  Bear  in  mind,  then,  that 
the  smaller  the  quantity  of  the  milk  and  water  given  at  a  time 
the  oftener  must  it  be  administered,  as,  of  course,  the  babe 
must  have  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  sustain  life. 

38.  What  ought  to  he  the  diet  either  of  a  wet-nursey  or  of  a 
mother y  who  is  stickling  f 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  cram  a  wet-nurse  with  food, 
and  to  give  her  strong  ale  to  drink,  to  make  good  nourish- 
ment and  plentiful  milk !  ,  This  practice  is  absurd ;  for  it 
either,  by  making  the  nurse  feverish,  makes  the  milk  more 
sparing  than  usual,  or  it  causes  the  milk  to  be  gross  and 
unwholesome.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme.  The  mother,  or  the  wet-nurse,  by  using 
those  means  most  conducive  to  her  own  health,  will  best 
advance  the  interest  of  her  little  charge. 

A  wet-nurse  ought  to  live  somewhat  in  the  following  way  : 
— ^Let  her  for  breakfast  have  black  tea,  with  one  or  two  slices 
of  cold  meat,  if  her  appetite  demand  it,  but  not  otherwise. 
It  is  customary  for  a  wet-nurse  to  make  a  hearty  luncheon ; 
of  this  I  do  not  approve.  If  she  feel  either  faint  or  low  at 
eleven  o'clock,  let  her  have  either  a  tumbler  of  porter,  or  of 
mild  fresh  ale,  with  a  piece  of  dry  toast  soaked  in  it.  She 
ought  not  to  dine  later  than  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock ;  she 
should  eat,  for  dinner,  either  mutton  or  beef,  with  either 
mealy  potatoes,  or  asparagus,  or  French  beans,  or  secale,  or 
turnips,  or  broccoli,  or  cauliflower,  and  stale  bread.  Rich 
pastry,  soups,  gravies,  high-seasoned  dishes,  salted  meats, 
greens,  and  cabbage,  must  one  and  all  be  carefully  avoided  ; 
as  they  only  tend  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  thus  to 
deteriorate  the  milk. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  "  a  mother  who  is  suckling 
may  eat  anything."  I  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  Can 
impure  or  improper  food  make  pure  and  proper  milk,  or  can 
impure  and  improper  milk  make  good  blood  for  an  infant, 
and  thus  good  health  ? 

The  wet-nurse  ought  to  take  with  her  dinner  a  moderate 
quantity  of  either  sound  porter,  or  of  mild  (but  not  old  or 
strong)  ale.  Tea  should  be  taken  at  half-past  five  or  six 
o'clooK ;  supper  at  nine,  which  should  consist  either  of  a  slice 
or  two  of  cold  meat,  or  of  cheese  if  she  prefer  it,  with  half  a 
pint  of  porter  or  of  mild  ale  ;  occasionally  a  basin  of  gruel 
may  with  advantage  be  substituted.    Hot  and  late  suppers 
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are  prejndidat  to  the  mother,  or  to  the  Tret-nurse,  and,  con- 
eequently,  to  the  child.  The  wet-iiiirse  ought  to  be  in  beil 
every  ni^ht  by  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  be  said,  tliat  I  ha\'e  been  too  minute  and  ^artie- 
Tilar  ia  my  rales  for  a  wet-nu)"se  ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
of  what  importance  good  milk  is  to  the  well-doing  of  an 
infant,  in  making  him  strong  and  robust,  not  only  now,  but 
as  he  grows  up  to  manhood,  I  shall,  I  tnist,  he  excused  for 
my  prolixity. 

39,  Save  you  any  more  hints  to  offer  wWi  regard  to  the 
management  of  a  leeirnurse  f 

A  wet-nurse  Is  frequently  allowed  to  remain  In  bed  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  daring  the  day  to  continue 
in  the  house,  att  if  she  were  a  fixture  I  How  is  It  possible 
that  any  one,  under  such  treatment,  can  continue  healthy  ? 
A  wet-nurae  ouglit  to  rise  early,  and,  if  the  weather  and 
season  will  permit,  take  a  wait,  which  will  give  her  an 
appetite  for  breakfast,  and  will  make  a  good  meal  for  her 
little  charge.  This,  of  course,  cannot,  during  the  winter 
months,  be  done ;  but  even  then,  she  ought,  some  part  of  the 
day,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  walking  out  ;  indeed,  in 
the  sttmmer  time  she  should  live  half  the  day  in  the  open 
air. 

She  ought  strictly  to  avoid  ci'owded  rooms ;  her  mind 
should  be  kept  calm  and  unruffled,  as  nothing  disordci's  the 
milk  ao  macli  as  passion,  and  other  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind ;  a  fretful  temper  is  very  injurious,  on  which  account 
you  should,  in  choosmg  your  wet-nurse,  endeavour  to  procure 
one  of  a  mild,  calm,  and  jilaoid  disposition.^ 

A  wet-nurse  ought  never  to  bo  allowed  to  dose  her  Httle 
charge  either  with  Godfrey's  Cordial,  or  with  Dalby's  Car- 
miflative,  or  with  Syrup  of  White  Poppies,  or  with  medicine 
of  any  kind  whatever.  Let  her  thoroughly  understand  this, 
and  let  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Do  not  for  ono 
moment  allow  your  children's  health  to  be  tampered  and 
trifled  with.  A  baby's  health  is  too  precious  to  be  doctored, 
to  be  experimented  upon,  and  to  be  ruined  by  an  ignorant 
person. 

•'"ThB  oMld  Ib  polBonnd.' 
'  PoiBoned  I  bjr  whom  ? ' 
'Bjynu.    Yon  havB  Ixwn  IrBlIdng. 
'Nny.ludMd,  mnther.    tlow  cnni  help  trctHnt; 
■  Don'i  WU  nie,  Margaret.    A  mining  mother  ■-- 
tarn  her  mliid  away  from  hor  grief  to  the  com 

Ou  Btarlh,    By  CbHtlos  K>;ade. 
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40.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  at  what  age  a  child  ought 
to  he  weaned. 

This,  of  course,  must  depend  both  upon  the  strength  of 
the  child,  and  upon  the  health  of  the  parent ;  on  an  average, 
nine  months  is  the  proper  time.  If  the  mother  be  delicate, 
it  may  be  found  necessary  to  wean  the  infant  at  six  months  ; 
or  if  he  be  weak,  or  labouring  under  any  disease,  it  may  be 
well  to  continue  suckling  him  for  twelve  months  ;  but  after 
that  time,  the  breast  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good,  and 
will,  moreover,  injure  the  mother's  health,  and  may,  if  she  be 
so  predisposed,  excite  consumption. 

41.  Sow  woidd  you  recommend  a  m^other  to  a>ct  when  she 
ueans  her  child? 

She  ought,  as  the  word  signifies,  do  it  gradually — that  is 
to  say,  she  should,  by  degrees,  give  him  less  and  less  of  the 
breast,  and  more  and  more  of  artificial  food ;  at  length  she 
must  only  suckle  him  at  night ;  and  lastly,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  mother  either  to  send  him  away,  or  to  leave  him  at 
home,  and,  for  a  few  days,  to  go  away  herself. 

A  good  plan  is,  for  the  nurse-maid  to  have  a  half-pint  bot- 
tle of  new  milk — which  has  been  previously  boiled  * — in  the 
bed,  so  as  to  give  a  little  to  him  in  liou  of  the  breast.  The 
warmth  of  the  body  will  keep  the  milk  of  a  proper  temperar 
ture,  and  will  supersede  the  use  of  lamps,  of  candle-frames, 
and  of  other  troublesome  contrivances. 

42.  While  a  mother  is  weaning  her  infant^  and  after  she 
have  weaned  him^  what  ought  to  he  his  diet  f 

Any  one  of  the  foods  reconmiended  in  answer  to  question 
34,  page  22. 

\%.  If  a  child  he  suffering  severely  from  "  windy'*  is  titer e 
any  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  either  of 
gin  or  of  peppermint  to  his  food  to  disperse  it? 

It  is  a  murderous  practice  to  add  either  gin  or  peppermint 
of  the  shops  (which  is  oil  of  peppermint  dissolved  in  spirits) 
to  his  food.  Many  children  have,  by  such  a  practice,  been 
made  puny  and  delicate,  and  have  gradually  dropped  into 
an  untimely  grave.  An  infant  who  is  kept,  for  the  first  ^ye 
or  six  months,  entirely  to  the  breast — more  especially  if  the 
mother  be  careful  in  her  own  diet — seldom  suffers  from 
"  wind  ; "  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  much  or  improper 
food,t  suffer  severely. 

*  The  previous  boiling  of  the  milk  will  prevent  the  warmth  of  the  bed  turning 
the  milk  sour,  which  it  otherwise  would  do. 

t  For  the  first  five  or  six  months  never,  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  give  artifi- 
cial food  to  an  infant  who  is  sucking.  There  is  nothing,  in  the  geneittlity  of  cases, 
tbata^ees,  for  the  hvBt  lew  months,  like  the  mother's  milk  alone. 
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L  C&re   in    feciling,    then, 

'    "'  but  if,  notwithstanding  alF  your  precautions,  the 
lUd  be  tronbled  with  flatulence,  the  remedies  reoommended 
toder  the  head  of  Flatuleuce  will  generally  answer  the  pur- 
pose, 

44.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  sugar  for  sweeten- 


%nga 


aveyi 


>Qd? 


^^■_noni 


I  wheni 

*  -IK 


joH  quantity  of  sugar  in  an  infant's  food  is  requisite, 

sugar  being  nourishing  and  fattening,  and  making;  cow  s  milk 
to  resemble  eoiqewhat  in  its  properties  human  milk  ;  but,  bear 
in  mind,  »'(  must  be  used  sparingly,  Mitch  sugar  cloys  the 
Stomach,  weakens  the  digestion,  produces  acidity,  sour  belch- 
and  wind : — 

"  Things  Bweet  to  tasta,  pco»B  in  digestion  aonr." 

Bhakspeare. 

If  a  babe's  bowels  be  either  regular  or  relaxed,  lump  sugar 
18  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  his  food ;  if  his 
bowels  are  inclined  to  be  costive,  raw  sugar  ought  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  lump  sugar,  as  raw  sugar  acts  on  a  young  babe  as 
an  aperient,  and  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  far  preferable  to 
phy^cking  him  with  opening  medicine.  An  infant's  bowels, 
■henever  it  be  practicable  (and  it  generally  is),  ought  to  be 
lated  by  a  judicious  dietary  rather  than  by  physic. 


VACCINATION   AND   EK-VACCINATION. 


45.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  vaccination  f 

Certainly.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings ever  conferred  upon  mankind.  Small-pox,  before  vac- 
cination was  adopted,  ravaged  the  country  like  a  plague,  and 
carried  off  thousands  annually;  and  those  who  did  escape 
with  their  lives  were  frequently  made  loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing objects  by  it.  Even  inoculation  (which  is  cutting  for  flie 
small-pox)  was  attended  with  danger,  more  espeoially  to  the 
anprotected — as  it  caused  the  disease  to  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  thus  it  carried  off  immense  numbers. 

Vaccination  is  one,  and  an  important  cause  of  our  increas- 
population ;    small-pox,   in  olden    times,  decimated  ths 

ratry. 

46.  B%4  tiaccination  does  not  alrcays  protect  a  child  from 
iS-^ox? 

1 1  grant  you  that  it  does  not  always  protect  him,  neither 
'"B  incculation  ;  but  when  he  is  vaccinated,  if  he  take  the 
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infection,  he  is  seldom  pitted,  and  very  rarely  dies,  and  the 
disease  assumes  a  oomparatively  mild  form.  There  are  a  few, 
very  few  fatal  cases  recorded  after  vaccination,  and  these  may 
be  considered  as  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  ana, 
possibly,  some  of  these  may  be  traced  to  the  arm,  when  the 
child  was  vaccinated,  not  having  taken  proper  effect. 

If  children  and  adults  were  re-vacdnatedy — say  every 
seven  years  after  the  first  vaccination, — depend  upon  it,  even 
these  rare  cases  would  not  occur,  and  in  a  short  time  small- 
pox would  be  known  only  by  name. 

47.  Do  you  consider  it,  then,  the  imperative  duty  of  a 
mother,  in  every  case,  to  have,  after  the  lapse  of  every  seven 
years,  her  children  re-vaccinated  f 

I  decidedly  do :  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  every 
person,  once  every  seven  vears  to  be  re-vaccinated,  and  even 
oftener,  if  small-pox  be  riie  in  the  neighbourhood.  Vaccina- 
tion, however  frequently  performed,  can  never  do  the  slight- 
est harm,  and  might  do  inestimable  good.  Small-pox  is  both 
a  pest  and  a  disgrace,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  fought  and 
battled  with,  until  it  be  banished  (which  it  may  readily  be) 
the  kingdom. 

I  say  that  small-pox  is  a  pest ;  it  is  worse  than  the  plague,, 
for  if  not  kept  in  subjection,  it  is  more  general — sparing 
neither  young  nor  old,  rich  nor  poor,  and  commits  greater 
ravages  than  the  plague  ever  did.  Small-pox  is  a  disgrace ; 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilised  land,  as  there  is  no  necessity 
for  its  presence :  if  cow-pox  were  properly  and  frequently 
performed,  small-pox  would  be  unknown.  Cow-pox  is  a 
weapon  to  conquer  small-pox  and  to  drive  it  ignominiously 
from  the  field. 

My  firm  belief,  then,  is,  that  if  every  person  were,  every 
seven  years,  duly  and  properly  vaccinated,  small-pox  might 
be  utterly  exterminated ;  but  as  long  as  there  are  such  lax 
notions  on  the  subject,  and  such  gross  negligence,  the  disease 
will  always  be  rampant,  for  the  poison  of  small-pox  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  requires  the  utmost  diligence  to 
eradicate  it.  The  great  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  cow- 
pox,  as  a  prevention  of  small-pox,  strongly  advocated  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  every  person  being  re-vaccinated  once 
every  seven  years,  or  even  oftener,  if  there  was  an  cpidemio 
of  small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood. 

48.  Are  you  not  likely  to  catch  not  ordy  the  cov^pox,  hut 
any  other  disease  that  the  child  has  from  whom  the  matter  is- 
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The  same  objection  holda  good  in  cutting  for  small-pox 
(inocnlfttion) — only  in  a  teo-fold  degree — small-pox  being 
such  a  disgusting  complaint.  Inoculated  Bmall-pox  frequentiy 
produfjed  and  left  behind  inveterate  " breakiogB-oul,  scars, 
cicatrices,  and  indentations  of  the  skin,  sore  eyes,  blind- 
ness, loss  of  eyelashes,  scrofula,  deafness — indeed,  a  long 
catalogue  of  loathsome  diseases.  A  medical  man,  of  course, 
will  be  careful  to  take  the  cow-pox  matter  from  a  healthy 
child. 

49.  TPoM&i  it  not  be  weU  to  take  the  matter  direct  from  the 
cowf 

If  a  doctor  be  careful — which,  of  course,  he  wiU  be — to 
take  the  matter  from  a  healthy  child,  and  from  a  well-formed 
lesicle,  I  consider  it  better  than  taking  it  direct  from  the  cow, 
for  the  following  reasons : — The  cow-pox  lymph,  taken  direct 
from  the  cow,  produces  much  more  violent  symptoms  than 
after  it  has  passed  through  several  persons ;  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  produced  effects  as  severe  as  cutting  for  the 
small-pox,  besides,  it  has  caused,  in  many  cases,  violent  in- 
flammation and  even  sloughing  of  the  ami.  There  are  also 
several  kinds  of  spurious  cow-pox  to  which  the  cow  is  sub- 
ject, and  which  would  be  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  real 
lymph.  Again,  if  even  the  genuine  matter  were  not  taken 
from  the  cow  exactly  at  the  proper  time,  it  would  be  deprived 
of  its  protecting  power.  ■ 

50,  At  what  age  do  you  recommend  an  infant  to  be  first 


When  he  is  two  months  old,  as  the  sooner  he  is  protected 
the  better.  Moreover,  the  older  he  is  the  greater  will  be  the 
difficulty  in  making  him  submit  to  the  operation,  and  in  pre- 
venting his  arm  from  being  rubbed,  thus  endangering  the 
breaking  of  the  I'esicles,  and  thereby  interfering  with  its 
effects.  If  small-pox  be  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood,  ho 
may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  vaccinated  at  the  mouth's  end  ; 
indeed,  if  the  small-pox  be  near  at  hand,  he  must  be  vaccina-  - 
ted,  regardless  of  his  age,  and  regardless  of  everytliing  else, 
for  stnall-poi  spares  neither  the  young  nor  the  old,  and  if  a 
new-born  babe  should  unfortunately  catch  the  disense,  he  will 
most  likely  die,  as  at  his  tender  age  he  would  not  have  stveiigtii 
to  battle  with  such  a  formidable  enemy.  "  A  case,  in  the 
General  Ljing-in-Hospital,  Lambeth,  of  small-pox  occuri'ed 
in  a  woman  a  few  days  after  her  admission,  and  the  birth  of 
her  chdd.  Her  own  child  was  vaccinated  when  only  four 
days  old,  and  all  the  other  infants  in  the  house  varying  from 
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one  day  to  a  fortnight  and  more.  All  took  the  vaccination  ; 
and  the  woman's  own  child,  which  suckled  her  and  slept  with 
her;  and  all  escaped  the  small-pox."  * 

51.  Do  you  consider  that  the  talcing  of  matter  from  a 
chiles  drm.  weakens  the  effect  of  vaccination  on  the  system  ? 

Certainly  not,  ]/rovided^it  has  taken  effect  in  more  than 
one  place.  The  arm  is  frequently  much  inflamed,  and  vaccina- 
ting other  children  from  it  abates  the  inflammation,  and  thus 
affords  relief.  It  is  always  well  to  leave  one  vesicle  undis- 
turbed. 

52.  If  the  infant  ham  any  "  breaking  out "  upon  the  skin^ 
ought  that  to  be  a  reason  for  deferring  the  vaccinatio?i  f 

It  should,  as  two  skin  diseases  cannot  well  go  on  together ; 
hence  the  cow-pox  might ,  not  take,  or,  if  it  did,  might  not 
have  its  proper  effect  in  preventing  small-pox.  "  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  vaccine  bud  or  germ  have  a  congenial  soil, 
uncontaminated  by  another  poison,  which,  like  a  weed,  might 
choke  its  healthy  growth." — Bendy.  The  moment  the  skin 
be  free  from  the  breaking-out,  he  must  be  vaccinated.  A 
trifling  skin  affection,  like  red  gum,  unless  it  be  severe,  ought 
not,  at  the  proper  age,  to  prevent  vaccination.  If  small-pox 
be  rife  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  child  must  be  vaccinated^ 
regardless  of  any  "  breaking-out "  on  the  skin. 

53.  Does  vaticination  make  a  child  poorly  f 

At  about  the  fifth  day  aft^r  vaccination,  and  for  three  or 
four  days,  he  is  generally  a  little  feverish;  the  mouth  is 
slightly  ho*-,  and  he  delights  to  have  the  nipple  in  his  mouth. 
He  does  not  rest  so  well  at  night ;  he  is  rather  cross  and  iri*i- 
table;  and,  sometimes,  has  a  slight  bowel-complaint.  The 
arm,  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  is  usually  much  inflamed 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  is,  for  an  inch  or  two  or  more  around  the 
vesicles,  red,  hot,  swollen,  and  continues  in  this  state  for  a 
day  or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  inflammation  gradu- 
ally subsides.  It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  above  slight 
symptoms  are  desirable,  as  it  proves  that  the  vaccination  has 
had  a  proper  effect  on  his  system,  and  that,  consequently,  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  thoroughly  protected  from  any  risk  of 
catching  small-pox. 

54.  Do  you  approve^  either  during  or  after  vaccination  of 
giving  medicine^  more  especially  if  he  be  a  little  feverish  ? 

No,  as  it  would  be  likely  to  work  off  some  of  its  effects, 
and  thus  would  rob  the  cow-pox  of  its  efficacy  on  the  system. 

*  Communicated  by  Sir  Charles  Locook  to  the  Author. 
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I  do  not  like  to  interfere  with  vaccination  in  any  way 
whatever  (oxcept,  at  the  proper  time,  to  take  a  little  matter 
from  the  arm),  but  to  allow  the  pock  to  have  full  power  upon 
his  constitution. 

What  do  you  give  the  medicine  for?  If  the  matter  that 
is  put  into  the  arm  be  healthy,  what  need  is  there  of  physic  I 
And  if  the  matter  be  not  of  good  quality,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  physic  will  make  it  so !  Look,  therefore,  at  the  case  in  what- 
ever way  you  like,  physic  after  vaccination  is  not  necessary ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  hurtful.  If  the  vaccination  produce  a 
slight  feverish  attack,  it  will,  without  the  administration  of  a 
particle  of  medicine,  subside  in  two  or  three  days. 

66.  Save  you  any  direction  to  give  respecting  the  arm 
AFTER  vaccinatiwi  f 

The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  take  care  that  the  arm 
be  not  rubbed;  otherwise  the  vesicles  may  be  prematurely 
broken,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccination  may  be  lessened. 
The  sleeve,  in  vaccination,  ought  to  be  large  and  soft,  and 
should  not  be  tied  up.  The  tying  up  of  a  sleeve  makes  it 
hard,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  rub  the  vesicles  than  if  it 
were  put  on  the  usual  way. 

66.  If  the  arm,  after  vaccination^  be  m/ach  inflamed^ 
what  ought  to  be  done  f 

Smear  frequently,  by  means  of  a  feather  or  a  camel's  hair 
brush,  a  little  cream  on  the  inflamed  part.  This  simple 
remedy  will  afford  great  comfort  and  relief. 

57.  Have  the  goodness  to  describe  'the  prefer  appearance^ 
after  the  faUing-off  of  the  scab  of  the  arm. 

It  might  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  scabs  ought  always 
to  be  allowed  to  fall  off  of  themselves.  They  must  not,  on 
any  account,  be  picked  or  meddled  with.  With  regard  to 
the  proper  appearance  of  the  arm,  after  the  faUing-off  of 
the  scab,  "  a  perfect  vaccine  scar  should  be  of  small  size, 
circular,  and  marked  with  radiations  and  indentations." — 
Oregory. 

DENTITION. 


58.  At  what  tim>e  does  dentition  commence  f 

The  period  at  which  it  commences  is  uncertain.    It  may, 

as  a  rule,  be  said  that  a  babe  begins  to  cut  his  teeth  at  seven 

months  old.     Some  have  cut  teetli  at  three  months  ;  indeed, 

there  are  instances  on  record  of  infants  having  been  born  with 
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teeth.     King  Richard  the  Third  is  said  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ample.    Shakspeare  notices  it  thus : — 

*'  York. — Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 

That  he  coald  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old. 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Graudam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest." 

When  a  babe  is  bom  with  teeth,  they  generally  drop  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  teething,  in  some  children,  does  not  com- 
mence until  they  are  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old,  and, 
in  rare  cases,  not  until  they  are  three  years  old.  There  are 
cases  recorded  of  adults  who  have  never  cut  any  teeth.  An 
instance  of  the  kind  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Dentition  has  been  known  to  occur  in  old  age.  A  case  is 
recorded  by  M.  Carre,  in  the  Gazette  Mediccde  de  Paris 
(Sept.  16,  1860),  of  an  old  lady,  aged  eighty-five,  who  cut 
several  teeth  after  attaining  that  age  ! 

69.  What  is  the  number  of  the  first  set  of  teeth^  and  in 
what  order  do  they  generally  appear  f 

The  first  or  temporary  set  consists  of  twenty.  The  first 
set  of  teeth  are  usually  cut  in  pairs.  "  I  may  say  that  nearly 
invariably  the  order  is — 1st,  the  lower  front  incissors  [cutting 
teeth],  then  the  upper  front,  then  the  upper  two  lateral  in- 
cissors, and  that  not  uncommonly  a  double  tooth  is  cut  before 
the  two  lower  laterals ;  but  at  all  events  the  lower  laterals 
come  7th  and  8th,  and  not  6th  and  6th,  as  nearly  all  books 
on  the  subject  testify ."'t  Then  the  first  grinders,  in  the  lower 
jaw,  afterwards  the  first  upper  gi-inders,  then  the  lower  comer- 
pointed  or  canine  teeth,  after  which  the  upper  corner  or  eye- 
teeth,  then  the  second  grinders  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  lastly, 
the  second  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw.  They  do  not,  of  course, 
always  appear  in  this  rotation.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  order  of  teething.  A  child  seldom  cuts  his  second 
grinders  until  after  he  is  two  years  old.  He  is  usually^  from 
the  time  they  first  appear^  two  years  in  cutting  his  first  set  of 
teeth.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  a  child  of  two  years  old  has  six- 
teen, and  one  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  twenty  teeth. 

60.  If  an  infant  be  either  feverish  or  irritable,,  or  otherwise 
poorly,  and  if  the  gums  be  hot^  swollen,  and  tender,  are  you  an 
advocate  for  their  being  lanced^ 

Certainly ;  by  doing  so  he  will,  in  the  generality  of  instan- 
ces, be  almost  instantly  relieved. 

*  Sir  Charles  Locock  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author. 
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61.  Sut  it  has  been  stated  that  lancing  the  gvms  harden* 

them? 

This  IB  a  mistake — it  has  a  contrary  effect.  It  is  a  well- 
koown  faot,  that  a  part  which  has  been  divided  gives  way 
much  more  readily  than  one  which  has  not  been  cut.  Again, 
the  tooth  is  bound  down  by  a  tight  m.embrane,  which,  if  not 
released  by  lancing,  frequently  brings  on  convulsions.  If  the 
symptoms  be  urgent,  it  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  repeat  the  lancing.  It  would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  lance  the  gums  nniesa  they  be  hot  and  swollen,  and 
anless  the  tooth,  or  the  teeth,  be  near  at  hand.  It  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  panacea  for  every  baby's  ill,  although,  in  those 
cases  where  the  lancing  of  the  gums  is  indicated,  the  bene- 
ficial effect  is  sometimes  almost  magical. 

62.  Sow  ought  the  lancing  of  a  child's  gitms  to  be  per- 
formed? 

The  proper  person,  of  coui-se,  to  lance  hia  gums  is  a  medi- 
cal man.  Bat  if,  perchance,  you  should  be  mOes  away  and 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  one,  it  w^ould  be  well  for  you  to  know 
how  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed,  well,  then,  let 
him  lie  on  "the  nurse's  lap  upon  his  back,  and  let  the  nurse 
take  bold  of  his  hands  in  order  that  he  may  not  interfere  with 
the  operation. 

Then,  if  it  be  the  upper  gum  that  requires  lancing,  you 
ought  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  child,  looking  over,  as  it  were, 
and  into  hia  mouth,  and  should  steady  the  gum  with  the  index 
fingerof  your  left  hand;  then,  you  should  take  hold  of  the  gum- 
lancet  with  your  right  hand — holding  it  aa  if  it  were  a  table- 
knife  at  dinner— and  cut  firmly  along  the  inflamed  and  swollen 
gimi  and  down  to  the  tooth,  until  the  edge  of  the  giiTn-lanoet 
grates  on  the  tooth.  Each  incision  ought  to  extend  along  the 
ridge  of  the  gum  to  about  the  extent  of  each  expected  tooth. 

If  it  be  the  lower  gum  that  requires  lancing,  you  must  go 
to  the  side  of  the  child,  and  ahoiild  steady  the  outside  of  the 
jaw  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  gum  with  tJie 
left  thumb,  and  then  you  should  perform  the  operation  as  before 
directed. 

Although  the  lancing  of  the  gums,  to  make  it  intelligible 
le  a  non-professional  person,  reqiiirea  a  long  description,  it  lb, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  simple  affair,  is  soon  performed,  and  gives 
but  little  pain. 

63.  Jf  teething  cause  conaulsions,  what  ought  to  be  done? 
[  The  first  thing  to  be  done  (after  sending  for  a  medical 

In)  is  to  freely  dash  water  upon  the  face,  and  to  sponge  the 
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head  with  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  warm  water  can  be  pro- 
cured, to  put  him  into  a  warm  bath  *  of  98  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. If  a  thermometer  be  not  at  hand,t  you  must  plunge 
your  own  elbow  into  the  water :  a  comfortable  heat  for  your 
elbow  will  be  the  proper  heat  for 'the  infant.  He  must  re- 
main in  the  bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  fit  be 
at  an  end.  The  body  must,  after  coming  out  of  the  bath,  be 
wiped  with  warm  and  dry  and  coarse  towels ;  he  ought  then 
to  be  placed  in  a  warm  blanket.  The  gums  must  be  lanced, 
and  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  head.  An  enema, 
composed  of  table  salt,  of  olive  oil,  and  warm  oatmeal  gruel 
— in  the  proportion  of  one  table-spoonful  of  salt,  of  one  of 
oil,  and  a  tea-cupful  of  gruel — ought  then  to  be  administered, 
and  should,  until  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened,  be 
repeated  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  as  soon  as  he  comes  to 
himself  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine  ought  to  be  given. 

It  may  be  well,  for  the  comfort  of  a  mother,  to  state  that 
a  child  in  convulsions  is  perfectly  insensible  to  all  pain  what- 
ever ;  indeed,  a  return  to  consciousness  speedily  puts  con- 
vulsions to  the  rout. 

64.  A  nurse  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  child^  who  is  teeth- 
ing^ either  coraly  or  ivory ^  to  bite :  do  you  approve  of  the 
plan? 

I  think  it  a  bad  practice  to  give  him  any  hard,  unyielding 
substance,  as  it  tends  to  harden  the  gums,  and,  by  so  doing, 
causes  the  teeth  to  come  through  with  greater  difficulty.  I 
have  found  softer  substances,  such  as  either  a  piece  of  wax 
taper,  or  an  India-rubber  ring,  or  a  piece  of  the  best  bridle 
leather,  or  a  crust  of  bread,  of  great  service.  If  a  piece  of 
<5rust  be  given  as  a  gum-stick,  he  must,  while  biting  it,  be  well 
watched,  or  by  accident  he  might  loosen  a  large  piece  of  it, 
which  might  choke  him.  The  pressure  of  any  of  these  excites 
a  more  rapid  absorption  of  the  gum,  and  thus  causes  the 
tooth  to  come  through  more  easily  and  quickly. 

65.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  baby^  when  he  is  cutting 
his  teethj  sucking  his  thumb  ? 

Certainly  not:  the  thumb  is  the  best  gum-stick  in  the 
world  : — it  is  convenient ;  it  is  handy  (in  every  sense  of  the 
word)  :  it  is  of  the  right  size,  and  of  the  proper  consistence, 
neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft;  there  is  no  danger,  as  of  some 
artificial  gum-sticks,  of  its  being  swallowed,  and  thus  of  its 

*  For  the  precautions  to  be  used  in  putting  a  culld  into  a  warm  bath,  afie  the 
answer  to  question  on  * '  Warm  Baths." 

t  No  fan^y,  where  there  are  young  children,  should  be  without  Fflmenheita 
tbermometer. 
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(diolEing  the  child.  The  sucking  of  the  thumb  onuses  the 
salivary  glwifts  to  pour  out  their  contents,  and  thus  not  only 
to  moisten  the  dry  month,  Ijut  asBist  the  digestion  j  tIie|U'Gss- 
nre  of  the  thumh  eases,  while  the  teeth  are  "  hreeding,"  the 
pain  and  irritation  of  the  gmns,  and  helps,  when  the  teeth 
are  Bufficiently  advanced,  to  bring  them  through  the  gums. 
Snoking  of  the  thumb  -will  often  make  a  cross  infant  contentpd 
and  happy,  and  wOl  frequently  induce  a  restless  hnbe  to  fnll 
into  a  BWeet  refreshing  sleep.  Trnly  may  the  thmnb  he  called 
a  baby's  comfort.  By  al!  means,  then,  let  yonr  child  suck 
hia  thumb  whenever  he  likes,  and  as  long  as  he  chooeos  to 
dofio. 

There  is  a  chnnning,  bewitching  little  picture  of  a  babe 
Bucking  his  thumb  in  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  which  I 
heartily  commend  to  your  favourable  notice  and  study. 

66.  But  if  an  infant  he  aJJoieed  to  svck  his  thumb,  xaiU  it 
not  he  lil-ely  to  become  a  habit,  and  stick  to  him  for  years — 
tmtU,  indeed,  he  become  a  biff  boy? 

After  he  have  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  eet  of  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  when  he  is  about  two  yeare  and  ahalf  old,  he  might, 
if  it  be  likely  to  become  a  habit,  be  readily  cured  by  the  fol- 
lowing method,  namely,  by  making  a  paste  of  aloes  and  water, 
and  smearing  it  upon  Iiia  thumb.  One  or  two  dressings  will 
suffice,  as  after  just  tasting  tlie  bitter  aloes  he  will  take  a  dis- 

fust  to  Ilia  former  enjoyment,  and  the  habit  will  at  once  be 
roken, 
Many  persons  I  know  have  an  objection  to  children  suck- 
ing their  thumbs,  as  for  instance, — 
"  Ferba^  If  s  as  well  ta 


^ 


My  reply  is,- 


■aum 


f  rtiaTiR  'liii  H«  well  to  keep  cliildrea  from  pears  ; 
The  pain  the;  misht  cniiee.  is  oFt  fullDw'd  b;  toara 
'Tia  CBrtainly  wBll  ta  kocii  tlieiii  from  \A 
But  eertninly  not  from  wicUiiii 

If  x  babe  Huuk  bin  tliiiiTiii 

'TiH  an  eaee  to  hla  f.\iiii  ; 
A  ODinfort ;  a,  boon  ;  a  railmav  uf  siiof  ; 
A  friend  in  his  need — affnriiiiig  relief  ; 
A  solace  ;  »  good  ;  a  tioother  of  pain  ; 
A  eonipoaer  tu  sleep  ;  a  clmnn  ;  and  a.  gain. 
'Tla  Imiidy,  at  ones,  t<]  hia  nwcet  luoutli  to  filide  ; 
When  done  with,  drone  gently  down  by  his  side  ; 
"TiB  flx'd,  like  an  BJichor,  wlille  the  balie  sloops, 
And  tUa  mutlier,  with  joy,  liur  etlll  viitil  keeps. 
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67.  A  chUd  who  is  teething  dribbles^  and  thereby  weU  his 
chesty  which  frequeivtly  causes  him  to  ccUch  cold;  tohcU  had 
better  he  done  f 

Have  in  readiness  to  put  on  sereral^/tonne/ dribbling  bibs, 
80  that  they  may  be  changed  as  often  as  they  become  wet; 
or,  if  he  dribble  very  much^  the  oiled  silk  dribbling-bibs, 
instead  of  the  flannel  ones,  may  be  used,  and  which  may  be 
procured  at  any  baby-linen  warehouse, 

68.  Do  you  approve  of  gimng  a  child^  during  teething^ 
tnu^h  fruit  T 

No ;  unless  it  be  a  few  ripe  strawberries  or  raspberries,  or 
a  roasted  apple,  or  the  juice  of  five  or  six  grapes — taking 
care  that  he  does  not  swallow  either  the  seeds  or  the  skin — 
or  the  insides  of  ripe  goosebemes,  or  an  orange.  Such  fruits, 
if  the  bowels  be  in  a  costive  state,  will  be  particularly  useful. 

All  stone  fruit,  raw  apples  or  pears,  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  they  not  only  disorder  the  stomach  and  the 
bowels, — causing  convulsions,  gripings,  &c., — ^but  they  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  bowels,  and  thus  of  engendering 
worms. 

69.  Is  a  child,  during  teething,  more  subject  to  disease^  and, 
if  so,  to  whM  complaints,  and  in  what  manner  may  they  be 
prevented? 

The  teeth  are  a  fruitful  source  of  suffering  and  of  disease  ; 
and  are,  with  truth,  styled  "  our  first  and  our  last  plagues." 
Dentition  is  the  most  important  period  of  a  child's  life,  and  is 
the  exciting  cause  of  many  infantile  diseases ;  during  this 
period,  therefore,  he  requires  constant  and  careful  watdiing. 
When  we  consider  how  the  teeth  elongate  and  enlarge  in  his 
gums,  pressing  on  the  nerves  and  on  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  thus  how  frequently  they  produce  pain,  irritation,  and 
inflammation ;  when  we  further  contemplate  what  sympathy 
there  is  in  the  nervous  system,  and  how  susceptible  the  young 
are  to  pain,  no  surprise  can  be  felt  at  the  immense  disturb- 
ance, and  the  consequent  suffering  and  danger  frequently  ex- 
perienced by  children  while  cutting  their  first  set  of  teeth. 
The  complaints  or  the  diseases  induced  by  dentition  are 
numberless,  affecting  almost  every  organ  of  the  body, — ^the 
brain,  occasioning  convulsions,  water  on  the  brain,  &c. ;  the 
lungs,  producing  congestion,  inflammation,  cough,  &c. ;  the 
stomach,  exciting  sickness,  flatulence,  acidity,  &c. ;  the  bowels, 
inducing  griping,  at  one  time  costiveness,  and  at  another  time 
purging  ;  the  skin,  causing  "  breakings-out." 

To  prevent  these  diseases,  means  ought  to  be  used  to 


recolnmended  under  Ihe  article  of  diet ;  by  exeicise  and  fresh 
air ;  *  by  aUowiflg  liim,  weather  permitting,  to  be  out  of 
doors  a  great  part  of  every  day ;  by  lancing  the  gums  when 
they  get  red,  hot,  and  swollen ;  by  attention  to  the  bowele, 
and  if  he  suffer  more  than  usual,  by  keeping  them  rather  in  a 
relaxed  state  by  any  simple  aperient,  such  as  either  oastor  oil, 
or  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  £c. ;  and,  let  mc  add,  by  attention 
to  bis  temper ;  many  children  are  made  feverish  and  ill  by 
petting  aud  spoiling  ihera.  On  this  subjeet  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  you  to  an  excellent  little  work  entitled 
Abbot's  Mother  of  Mome,  wherein  the  author  proves  the  great 
importance  of  earli/  training. 

70.  Save  the  goodness  to  describe  tlie  aymptoms  and  the 
treatment  of  Painful  DmUtwn? 

Painful  dentition  may  be  divided  into  two  forma — (1)  the 
Mild ;  and  (2)  the  Severe.  In  the  mUd  form  tbo  child  is 
peevish  and  freifn!,  and  puts  his  fingers,  and  everything 
within  reach,  to  his  month  ;  he  likes  to  have  his  gums  rubbed, 
and  takes  the  bi-east  with  avidity  ;  indeed  it  seems  a  greater 
conifort  to  him  than  ever.  There  is  generally  a  considerable 
flow  oE  saliva,  and  he  has  frequently  a  more  loose  state  of 
bowels  than  is  his  wont. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  more  severe  form  of  painful  den- 
tition ; — The  gums  are  red,  swollen,  and  hot,  and  he  cannot, 
without  expressing  pain,  bear  to  have  them  touched ;  hence,  if 
he  be  at  the  breast,  he  is  constantly  losing  the  nipple.  There 
is  dryness  of  tbe  mouth,  although  before  there  bad  been  a 
great  flow  of  saliva.  He  is  feverish,  restless,  and  starts  In  his 
deep.  His  face  i.s  flushed.  His  head  is  heavy  and  hot.  He 
is  sometimes  convulsed.*  He  is  frequently  violently  griped 
and  purged,  and  anffera  severely  from  flatulence.  lie  is  pre- 
disposed to  many  and  severe  diseases. 

The  treatment,  of  the  mil^iorm,  consists  of  friction  of  the 
glim  with  the  finger,  with  a  little  "  soothing  syrup,"  as  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Charles  liocock;  t  a  tepid-bath   of  about  9- 

•  The  youiiB  of  anlmjili  Baldotn  suJlHt  from  ouMdiig  their  Math— and  wh»t  is  Oti 


ohildron  ai9  f rBonontl j  cooped  np  In  oTobb  rooma.  and  ara  n 
nf  tbeir  llmliB.  The  valneof  tresli  alris  nell  eiempllHed 
HTsl'i  RoporttoT  1843  ;  he  eaye  Ihu  In  1,000,090  deBttiB,  Sioir 
ill  tliv  Kiwn  Irom  teeUiing,  kMIs  120  only  take  pUoein  tbi 

t  "  SDOthlng  Bytnp."— SoinB  of  tham  ptolmblj 


deBttiB,  iRiin  aU  dlneasea.  eifl  owur 


FBytnp."— Some  of  them  iJtolmbiT  ooiitnio  opiates,  but  a  porfautlj' 
one  iB  a  little  ■'  Nitrate  ol  PotasB  in  avrnp  of  EosM-ono  Boruplo  lo 
B."—Cnmmv,1titaud  by  Sir  Clvvlei  Locoek  tn  Iht  A^Uhor.  Thla 
thing  STrup  "  le  not  Intended  to  be  gitan  na  a  niliture ;  bkii 
.CBtlon  to  nib  the  luma  with.  It  mar  bu  well  to  Btato,  that  ] 
ileH  rem«4j-  aianU  a  littla  ol  it  were  amlloned  bj'  nuataka. 
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degrees  Fahrenheit,  every  night  at  bed  time  ;  attention  to  diet 
and  to  bowels ;  fresh  air  and  exercise.  For  the  mild  form, 
the  above  plan  will  usually  be  all  that  is  required.  If  he 
dribble,  and  the  bowels  be  relaxed,  so  much  the  better :  the 
flow  of  saliva  land  the  increased  action  of  the  bowels  afford 
relief,  and  therefore  must  not  be  interfered  with.  In  the 
mild  form,  lancing  of  the  gums  is  not  desirable.  The  gums 
ought  not  to  be  lanced,  unless  the  teeth  be  near  at  hand,  and 
unless  the  gums  be  red,  hot,  and  swollen. 

In  the  severe  form  a  medical  man  should  be  consulted 
early,  as  more  energetic  remedies  will  be  demanded  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  gums  will  require  to  be  freely  lanced,  warm  baths 
to  be  used,  and  medicines  to  be  given,  to  ward  off  mischief 
from  the  head,  from  the  chest,  and  from  the  stomach. 

If  you  are  living  in  the  town,  and  your  baby  suffera  much 
from  teething,  take  him  into  the  country.  It  is  wonderful 
what  change  of  air  to  the  country  will  often  do,  in  relieving  a 
child  who  is  painfully  cutting  his  teeth.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  London,  from  teething,  is  frightful ;  it  is  in  the 
country  comparatively  trifling. 

71.  Should  an  infant  be  purged  during  teething^  or  indeed^ 
during  any  other  time,  do  you  approve  of  either  absorbent  or 
astringent  medicines  to  restrain  it  f 

Certainly  not.  I  should  look  upon  the  relaxation  as  an 
effort  of  nature  to  relieve  itself.  A  child  is  never  purged 
without  a  cause  ;  that  cause,  in  the  generality  of  instances,  is 
the  presence  of  either  some  undigested  food,  or  acidity,  or 
depraved  motions,  that  want  a  vent. 

The  better  plan  is,  in  such  a  case,  to  give  a  dose  of  aperient 
medicine,  such  as  either  castor  oil,  or  magnesia  and  rhubarb ; 
and  thus   work  it   off.     If  we  lock  up  the  bow:bls,  we 

CONFINE    THE  ENEMY,  AND  THUS    PRODUCE   MISCHIEF.*      If  he 

be  purged  more  than  usual,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
diet — if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  artificial  food 
while  suckUng — and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overload  the 
stomach. 

72.  A  child  is  subject  to  a  slight  cough  during  dentition — 
called  by  nurses  "  tooth-cough  " — which  a  parent  would  not 
consider  of  sufficient  importance  to  consult  a  doctor  about : 
pray  tell  me,  is  there  any  objection  to  a  mother  giving  her  child 
a  small  quardity  either  of  syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of  pare- 
goric, to  ease  it? 

*  <*  Jflhonldpat  this  in  capitals,  it  is  so  important  and  so  often  mistaken." — C. 
XoeocJk, 
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A  cough  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  bring  up  any  secretion 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the  bronchial 
tubes,  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  T  bavetnown 
the  administration  of  syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of  paregoric, 
to  atop  tlie  cough,  and  thereby  to  prevent  tlie  explusion  of 
the  phlegm,  and  thns  to  produce  either  inflanuaition  of  the 
lan^B,  or  bronchitis.  Moreover,  both  paregoric  and  syrup  of 
white  poppies  are,  for  a  young  chihl,  dangerous  medicines 
(unless  administered  by  a  judicious  medical  man),  anO  ought 
never  to  be  given  by  a  mother. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1844,  I  was  sent  for,  in  great  haste, 
to  an  infant,  aged  seventeen  months,  who  was  labouring 
under  convulsions  and  extreme  drowsiness,  from  the  injudi- 
oions  administration  of  paregoric,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  to  ease  a  cough.  By  the  prompt  administration  of  an 
emetic  he  was  saved, 

73,  A  child,  leho  is  teething,  is  subject  to  a  "  breaking- 
out"  more  especially  behind  the  ears — which  is  most  dis- 
figuring, andfrequmitly  very  annoying :  what  would  you  rec- 
ommend f 

I  woald  apply  no  external  application  to  cure  it,  as  I 
should  look  upon  it  as  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  relieve 
itself;  and  alio uld_ expect,  if  the  "breaking-out"  were  re- 
pelled, that  either  convulsions,  or  bronchitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  or  water  on  the  brain,  would  be  the  consequence, 
The  only  plan  I  should  adopt  would  be,  to  be  more  careful  in 
his  diet ;  to  give  him  leas  meat  (if  he  be  old  enough  to  eat  an- 
imal food),  and  to  pve  him,  once  or  twice  &  weelt,  a  few 
doses  of  mild  aperient  medicine ;  and,  if  the  irritation  from 
the  "  breakingout "  be  great,  to  bathe  it,  occasionally,  either 
with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water,  or  with  rose  water. 


EXEBCI8S. 

74.  So  you  recommend  exercise  in  the  open  air  for  a 
baby  f  and  if  so,  liow  soon  after  birth  ? 

I  am  a  great  advocate  for  his  having  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  "  The  infant  in  arnfs  makes  known  its  desire  for  fresh 
air,  by  restleBsneHs  ;  it  cries,  for  it  cannot  speak  its  wants ;  i» 
taken  iibroad  and  is  quiet." 

The  age  at  which  he  ought  to  commence  taking  exercise 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  season  and  upon  the  weather. 
If  it  be  summer,  and  the  weather  be  fine,  he  should  be  carried 
in  the  open  mr,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  afteT  b\iVVL-,\iM.Xii\XL\>e-    . 
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whiter,  he  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  taken  out  under 
the  month,  and  not  even  then,  unless  the  weather  be  mild  for 
the  season,  and  it  be  the  middle  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  he  should  breathe  the  open  air  more  frequently. 
And  after  the  expiration  of  three  months,  he  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out  every  day^  even  if  it  be  wet  under  foot,  provided  it 
be  fine  above,  and  the  wind  be  neither  in  an  easterly  nor  in  a 
north-easterly  direction :  by  doing  so  we  shall  make  him 
strong  and  hearty,  and  give  the  skin  that  mottled  appearance, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  health.  He  must,  of  course,  be 
well  clothed. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  disapprobation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  smothering  up  an  infant's  face  with  a  handkerchief, 
with  a  veil,  or  with  any  other  covering,  when  he  is  taken  out 
into  the  air.  If  his  face  be  so  muffled  up,  he  may  as  well  re- 
main at  home;  as,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  receive  {^ny  benefit  from  the  invigorating  enects  of 
the  fresh  air. 

76.  Can  you  devise  any  'method  to  induce  a  hahe  himself 
to  take  exercise  ? 

He  must  be  encouraged  to  use  muscular  exertion  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  ought  to  be  frequently  laid  either  upon  w 
rug,  or  carpet,  or  the  floor :  he  will  then  stretch  his  limbs 
and  kick  about  with  perfect  glee.  It  is  a  pretty  sight,  to  sec; 
a  little  fellow  kicking  and  sprawling  on  the  floor.  He  crows 
with  delight  and  thoroughly  enjoys  himself :  it  strengthens 
his  back ;  it  enables  him  to  stretch  his  limbs,  and  to  use  his 
muscles ;  and  is  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  exercise  a  very  young 
child  can  take.  While  going  through  his  performances,  his 
diaper,  if  he  wear  one,  should  be  unfastened,  in  order  that  ho 
might  go  through  his  exercises  untrammelled.  By  adopting 
the  above  plan,  the  babe  quietly  enjoys  himself — his  brain  is 
not  over  excited  by  it :  this  is  an  important  consideration,  for 
both  mothers  and  nurses  are  apt  to  rouse,  and  excite  very 
young  children  to  their  manifest  detriment.  A  babe  requires 
«-est,  and  not  excitement.  How  wrong  it  is,  then,  for  eitner  a 
mother  or  a  nurse  to  be  exciting  and  rousing  a  new-bom  babe. 
It  is  most  injurious  and  w^eakening  to  his  brain.  In  the  early 
period  of  his  existence  his  time  ougRt  to  be  almost  entirely 
spent  in  sleeping  and  in  sucking! 

76.  Do  you  approve  of  tossing  an  infant  much  about  f 

I  have  seen  a  child  tossed  ncarlv  to  the  ceilinoj !  Can  anv- 
thing  be  more  cruel  or  absurd  ?  Violent  tossing  of  a  young 
babe  ought  never  to  be  allowed;  it  only  frightens  him,  and 
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!ia»  been  known  to  bring  on  convulsions.  He  should  be  gently 
moved  up  and  down  ^not  tossed) ;  such  exercisea  causes  u 
proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  promotes  digestion,  and 
soothes  to  sleep.  He  must  always  be  kept  qitiet  immediately 
after  taking  the  breast ;  if  he  be  tossed  difectly  afterwards,  it 
interferes  with  his  digestion,  and  ia  likely  to  produce  sick- 


77.  Ought  Cfie  infant's  slewing  apartment  to  be  kept 
warm? 

The  lying-in  room  is  generally  kept  too  warm,  its  heat 
being,  in  many  instances,  more  that  of  an  oven  than  of  a 
room.  Such  a  place  is  most  njihealthy,  and  is  fi'aught  with 
danger  both  to  the  mother  and  the  baby.  We  are  not,  of 
coarse,  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme,  but  are  to  keep  the 
chamber  at  a  moderate  and  comfortable  temperature.  The 
door  ought  occasionally  to  be  left  ajar,  in  order  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  change  the  air  and  thus  to  make  it  more  pure  and 
sweet. 

A  new-bora  babe,  then,  ought  to  be  kept  comfortably 
warm,  but  not  very  warm.  It  is  folly  in  the  extreme  to  at- 
tempt to  harden  a  very  young  child  either  by  allowing  him, 
in  the  winter  time,  to  be  in  a  bedroom  without  a  tire,  or  by 
dipping  him  in  cold  water,  or  by  keeping  him  with  scant 
clothing  on  his  bed.  The  temperature  of  a  bedroom,  in  ihe 
winter  time,  should  be,  as  nearly  as  }ioBBible,  at  60"  Fahr. 
Although  the  room  should  be  comfortably  warm,  it  ought 
from  time  to  time  to  be  properly  ventilated.  An  nnventilated 
room  aoon  becomes  foul,  and,  therefore,  unhealthy.  How 
many  in  this  woild,  both  chOdren  and  adults,  are  "  poisoned 
witli  their  own  breaths  !  " 

An  infant  should  not  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  glare  either 
of  a  fire  or  of  a  lighted  candle,  as  the  glare  fends  to  weaken 
the  sight,  and  .loraetimes  brings  on  an  inflammation  of  thf 
eyes.  Jn  speaking  to,  and  in  noticing  a  baby,  you  ought  al- 
ways to  stand  before,  and  not  behmahim,  or  it  might  make 
him  squint. 

78.  Ouffkt  a  bahe  to  lie  alone  from  the  first  ? 
Certainly  not  :  at  first — say,  for  the  first  few  montlis — he 

requires  the  warmth  of  another  person's  body,  especially  in 
the  winter ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overlay  tiim,  as 
many  infants,  from  carelessness  in  this  particular,  have  lost 
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iheir  lives.   After  the  first  few  months  he  had  better  lie  alone, 
on  a  horse-hair  mattress. 

79.  Do  you  approve  of  rocking  an  infant  to  sleep? 

I  do  not.  If  the  rules  of  health  be  observed,  he  will  sleep 
both  soundly  and  sweetly  without  rocking;  if  they  be  not, 
the  rocking  might  cause  him  to  fall  into  a  feverish,  disturbed 
slumber,  but  not  into  a  refreshing,  calm  sleep.  Besides,  if 
you  once  take  to  that  habit,  he  will  not  go  to  sleep  without  it. 

80.  Tlien  dorCt  you  approve  of  a  rocking-chair^  and  of 
rockers  to  the  cradle  f 

Certainly  not:  a  rocking-chair,  or  rockers  to  the  cradle, 
may  be  useful  to  a  lazy  nurse  or  mother,  and  may  induce  a 
child  to  sleep,  but  that  restlessly,  when  he  does  not  need 
sleep,  or  when  he  is  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and  requires 
"  changing ;  "  but  will  not  cause  him  to  have  that  sweet  and 
gentle  and  exquisite  slumber  so  characteristic  of  a  baby  who 
has  no  artificial  appliances  to  make  him  sleep.  No !  rockers 
are  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  the  sooner  they  are  banished 
the  nursery  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  infant  community.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  wearisome  and  monotonous  sound  than 
the  everlasting  rockings  to  and  fro  in  some  nurseries ;  they 
are  often  accompanied  by  a  dolorous  lullaby  from  the  nurse, 
which  adds  much  to  the  misery  and  depressing  influence  of 
the  performance. 

81.  While  the  infant  is  asleep^  do  you  advise  the  head  of 
the  crib  to  he  covered  with  a  handkerchief  to  shade  his  eyes 
from  the  light,  and^  if  it  be  summer  tim£y  to  keep  off  the  flies  f 

If  the  head  of  the  crib  be  covered,  the  babe  cannot  breathe 
freely ;  the  air  within  the  crib  becomes  contaminated,  and 
thus  the  lungs  cannot  properly  perform  their  functions.  If 
his  sleep  is  to  be  refreshing,, he  must  breathe  pure  air.  I  do 
not  even  approve  of  a  head  to  a  crib.  A  child  is  frequently 
allowed  to  sleep  on  a  bed  with  the  curtains  drawn  completely 
close,  as  thougli  it  were  dangerous  for  a  breath  of  air  to  blow 
upon  him  !  *  This  practice  is  most  injurious.  An  infant 
must  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  of  the  room ;  indeed,  the 
bed -room  door  ought  to  be  frequently  left  ajar,  so  that  the  air 
of  the  apartment  may  be  changed  ;  taking  care,  of  course,  not 
to  expose  him  to  a  draught.  If  the  flies,  while  he  is  asleep, 
annf^  him,  let  a  net  vail  be  thrown  over  his  face,  as  he  can 
readily  breathe  through  net,  but  not  through  a  handkerchief. 

*  I  have  somewhere  read  that  if  a  cage,  contaiuiug  a  caiiary,  be  suspended  at 
night  within  a  bed  where  a  person  is  sleeping,  and  the  curtains  be  drawn  closely 
around,  that  the  bird  will,  in  the  morning,  in  all  probability,  be  found  dead  ! 
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82.  Wave-  you  any  suggestioiia  to  offer  at  to  the  way  a 

babe  chmdd  be  dressed  ichen  he  is  put  down  to  sleep  f 

Whenever  he  be  put  down  to  sleep,  be  more  IhaD  usually 
particolar  that  his  dreea  bo  loose  in  every  part ;  be  careful 
that  there  be  neither  strings  nor  bands,  to  cramp  him,  Let 
him,  then,  during  repose,  be  more  than  ordinarily  free  and 
tmrestralne  d — 


"  it,  whilst  lu  flnidled  I'eat  your  Intant  Bleeps, 
roar  watchful  ajes  rojoeHaiiig  vigil  kaopa, 
I.efil  crs.mpiiic;  bonds  his  pliant  liinlis  oonstniii 


88.  Is  it  a  good  sign  for  a  young  child  to  »/eep  much  ? 

A  babe  who  sleeps  a  great  deal  thrives  much  more  than 
one  who  does  not.  I  have  known  many  children,  who  were 
born  *  small  and  delicate,  but  who  slept  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time,  become  strong  and  healthy.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  those  who  were  bom  large  and  strong,  yet  who 
slept  but  little,  become  weak  atid  unhealthy. 

The  common  practice  of  a  nurse  allowing  a  baby  to  sleep 
upon  her  lap  is  a  bad  one,  and  ought  never  to  be  oonntenanced. 
He  sleeps  cooler,  more  comfortably,  and  soundly  in  his  crib. 

The  younger  an  infant  is  tbe  more  he  generally  sleeps,  so 
that  during  the  early  months  he  is  seldom  awake,  and  then 
only  to  take  the  breast. 

84.  Sow  is  it  that  much  sleep  causes  a  young  child  to 
thrive  so  well  f 

If  there  be  pain  in  any  part  of  the  body,  or  if  any  of  the 
functions  Be  not  proptTly  perfonned,  he  sleepabut little.  On 
the  contrary,  if  there  be  exemption  from  pain,  and  if  there  be 
a  due  performance  of  all  the  functions,  he  sleeps  a  great  deal ; 
and  thus  the  body  becomes  refreshed  and  invigorated. 

85.  As  much  sleepis  of  suuh  udvuntage,  if  an  i)tfant  sle^ 
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bist  UtUe^  would  1/au  advise  composing  medicine  to  be  given  to 

him  f 

Certainly  not.  The  practice  of  ^ving  composing  medi- 
cine to  a  young  child  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  If  " 
he  does  not  sleep  enough,  the  mother  ought  to  ascertain  if  the 
bowels  be  in  a  proper  state,  whether  they  be  suflSciently 
opened,  that  the  motions  be  of  a  good  colour — namely,  a 
bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  colour — and  free  from  slime 
or  from  bad  smell.  An  occasional  dose  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia is  frequently  the  best  composing  medicine  he  can  take. 

86.  "We  often  hear  of  coroner^ s  inquests  upon  infants  who 
have  been  found  dead  in  bed — accidentally  overlaid ;  what  is 
usually  the  cause  f 

Suffocation,  produced  either  by  ignorance,  or  by  careless* 
ness.  From  ignorance  in  mothers,  in  their  not  knowing  the 
common  laws  of  life,  and  the  vital  importance  of  free  and 
unrestricted  respiration,  not  only  when  babies  are  up  and 
about,  but  when  they  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  From  careless- 
ness^ in  their  allowing  young  and  thoughtless  servants  to  have 
the  charge  of  infants  at  night ;  more  especially  as  young  girls 
are  usually  heavy  sleepers,  and  are  thus  too  much  overpowered 
with  sleep  to  attend  to  their  necessary  duties. 

A  foolish  mother  sometimes  goes  to  sleep  while .  allowing 
her  child  to  continue  sucking.  The  unconscious  babe,  after  a 
time,  looses  the  nipple,  and  buries  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes. 
She  awakes  in  the  morning,  finding,  to  her  horror,  a  corpse 
by  her  side,  with  his  nose  flattened,  and  a  frothy  fluid,  tinged 
with  blood,  exuding  from  his  lips  !  A  mother  ought,  therefore, 
never  to  go  to  sleep  until  her  child  have  finished  sucking. 

The  following  are  a  few  rules  to  prefvent  an  infant  from 
being  accidentally  overlaid : — (1.)  Let  your  baby  while  asleep 
have  plenty  of  room  in  the  bed.  (2.)  Do  not  allow  him  to 
be  too  near  to  you  ;  or  if  he  be  unavoidably  near  you  (from 
the  small  size  of  the  bed),  let  his  face  be  turned  to  the  op- 
•  posite  side  (3^  Let  him  lie  fairly  either  on  his  side  or  on 
his  back.  (4.)  Be  careful  to  ascertain  that  his  mouth  be  not 
covered  wuth  the  bed-clothes ;  and,  (5)  Do  not  smother  his  face 
with  clothes,  as  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air  is  as  necessary 
when  he  is  awake,  or  even  more  so,  than  when  he  is  asleep.  (6.) 
Never  let  him  lie  low  in  the  bed.  (7.)  Let  there  be  no  pillow 
near  the  one  his  head  is  resting  on,  lest  he  roll  to  it,  and  thus 
bury  his  head  in  it.  Remember,  a  young  child  has  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  sense  to  get  out  of  danger ;  and,  if  he  un- 
fortunately  either  turn  on  his  face,  or  bury  his  head  in  a 
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pQlow  that  is  near,  the  chanceH  are  that  he  will  be  suffocated, 
more  especially  as  these  accidents  nsually  occur  at  night, 
when  the  mother,  or  the  uurse,  is  fast  asleep.  (8.)  Never  in- 
'      It  bira  at  night  to  a  yoang  and  thonghtless  servant. 


TAB   BLADDBB  AND   THE    BOWBLS   OP  AN  INFANT. 


87.  Have  yaii  any  hints  to  offer  respecting  the  bowels  anil 
the  bladder  of  an  infant  dwring  the  Jirst  three  monxJis  of  his 
existence  f 

A  mother  ought  daily  to  satiafy  herself  as  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder  and  the  bowels  of  her  child.  She  herseK  should  in- 
spect the  motions,  and  see  that  they  are  of  a  proper  colour 
(bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange)  and  consistence  (that  of 
thicS  gruel),  that  they  are  neitherslimy,  nor  curdled,  nor  green  ; 
if  they  should  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  a  proof  that 
she  herself  has,  in  all  probability,  been  imprudent  In  her  diet, 
and  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  future  that  she  he  more 
careful  both  in  what  she  eats  and  in  what  she  drinks. 

She  ought,  moreover,  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  urine  does 
not  smell  strongly,  that  it  does  not  stain  the  diapers,  and 
that  he  makes  a  sufficient  quantity. 

A  frequent  cause  of  a  child  crying  is,  he  is  wet,  and  un- 
comfortable,  and  wants  drying  and  changing,  and  the  only 
■way  he  has  of  informing  his  mother  of  the  fact  is  by  crying 
InstUy,  and  thus  teliing  her  in  most  expressive  language  of 
her  Ihonghtlessnesa  ana  carelessness. 

88.  Soui  soon  may  an  infant  dispense  with  diapers  ? 

A  babe  of  three  months  and  upwards,  ouglit  to  be  held  out, 
at  least,  a  dozen  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  if  sucli 
a  plan  were  adopted,  diapers  might  at  the  end  of  tbi'ee  months 
be  dispensed  with — a  great  desideratum — and  he  would  be 
inducted  into  clean  habits — a  blessing  to  himself,  and  a  com- 
fort to  all  around,  and  a  great  saving  of  dresses  and  of  furni- 
ture. "Teach  yourchildren  to  be  clean.  Adirty child  iathe 
mother's  disgrace.''*     Truer  words  .were  never  written,— A 

BIBTT  CHILD  IS  TBK  mother's  DIBGSACE. 

AILMENTS,   DISEASE,  BTO. 

'0-boni  babe  frequently  has  a  aoUection  of  mucus 

in,  the  air  passages,  causing  him  to  wheeze  :  is  it  a  dangerous 
symptom  f 

•  JHaU  alt  Haituliold  jtfanosonnM.    Bj  Un.  C.  L.  Balfour^ 
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No,  not  if  it  occur  immediately  after  birth ;  as  soon  as  the 
bowels  have  been  opened,  it  generally  leaves  him,  or  even  be- 
fore, if  he  give  a  good  cry,  which  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  he 
usually  does.  If  there  be  any  mucus  either  within  or  about 
the  mouth,  impeding  breathing,  it  must  with  a  soft  handker- 
chief be  removed. 

90.  Is  it  advisable^  as  soon  as  an  iizfarU  is  horri^  to  give 
him,  medicine  f 

It  is  now  proved  that  the  giving  of  medicine  to  a  babe  im- 
msdiately  after  birth  is  unnecessary,  nay,  that  it  is  hurtful — 
that  is,  provided  he  be  early  put  to  the  breast,  as  the  mother's 
first  milk  is  generally  sufficient  to  open  the  bowels.  Sir 
Charles  Locock  *  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks  on  this 
subject: — "I  used  to  limit  any  aperient  to  a- new-born  infant 
to  those  which  had  not  the  first  milk,  and  who  had  wet-nurses, 
whose  milk  was,  of  course,  some  weeks  old,  but  for  many  years 
I  have  never  allowed  any  aperient  at  all  to  any  new-born 
infant,  and  I  am  satisfied  ft  is  the  safest  and  the  wisest  plan." 

The  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Locock — to  gioe  no  aperient  to 
a  new-born  infantr—\!&  most  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
followed.  By  adopting  his  recommendation,  much  after 
misery  might  be  averted.  If  a  new-bom  babe's  bowels  be 
costive,  rather  than  give  him  an  aperient,  try  the  effect  of  a 
little  moist  sugar,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  that  is  to  say,  dis- 
solve half  a  tearspoonful  of  pure  unadulterated  raw  sugar  in  a 
tea-spoonful  of  warm  water  and  administer  it  to  him ;  if  in  four 
hours  it  should  not  operate,  repeat  the  dose.  Butter  and  raw 
sugar  is  a  popular  remedy,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  a  nurse 
to  open  the  bowels  of  a  new-born  babe,  and  where  there  is 
costiveness,  answers  the  purpose  exceedingly  well,  and  is  far 
superior  to  castor  oil.  Try  by  all  means  to  do,  if  possible, 
without  a  particle  of  opening  medicine.  If  you  once  begin  to 
give  aperients,  you  will  have  frequently  to  repeat  them.  Open- 
ing physic  leads  to  opening  physic,  until  at  lengfh  his  stomach 
and  bowels  will  become  a  physic  shop !  Let  me,  then,  em- 
phatically say,  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  a  new-born  babe  a 
drop  or  a  grain  of  openmg  medicine.  If  from  the  first  you 
refrain  from  giving  an  aperient,  he  seldom  requires  one  after- 
wards. It  is  tl[\Q  first  step,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things,  that 
is  so  important  to  take. 

If  a  new-born  babe  have  not  for  twelve  hours  made  water, 
the  medical  man  ought  to  be  informed  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  apply  the  proper  remedies. 

*  In  a  LeiUr  to  tlio  Author. 
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Be  particular  in  attending  to  these  directions,  or  evil  conse- 
quences will  inevitably  ensue. 

91.  Some  persons  say^  that  yiew-bom  female  infants  have 
milk  in  their  bosoms^  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  squeeze  themy 
and  apply  plasters  to  disperse  the  milk. 

The  idea  of  there  being  real  milk  in  a  baby's  breast  is 
doubtful,  the  squeezing  of  the  bosom  is  barbarous,  and  the 
application  of  plasters  is  useless.  "Without  actually  saying," 
says  Sir  Charles  Locock,  "  there  is  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts 
of  infants,  there  is  undoubtedly  not  rarely  considerable  swell- 
ing of  the  breasts  both  in  female  and  male  infants,  and  on 
squeezing  them  a  serous  fluid  oozes  out.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  nurses  should  never  be  allowed  to  squeeze  them,  but 
be  ordered  to  leave  them  alone."* 

92.  Have  the  goodness  to  mention  the  slight  ailments 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  a  medical  man  ? 

I  deem  it  well  to  make  the  distinction  between  serious  and 
Mght  ailments ;  I  am  addressing  a  mother.  With  regard  to 
serious  ailments,  I  do  not  think  myself  justified,  except  in  cer- 
tain urgent  cases,  in  instructing  a  parent  to  deal  with  them. 
It  might  -be  well  to  make  a  mother  acquainted  with  the  symp- 
tomSt  but  not  with  the  treatment^  in  order  that  she  might  lose 
no  time  in  calling  in  medical  aid.  This  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  in  future  Conversations. 

Serious  diseases,  with  a  few  exceptions^  and  which  I  will 
indicate  in  subsequent  Conversations,  ought  never  to  be  treated 
by  a  parent,  not  even  in  the  early  stages,  for  it  is  in  the  early 
stages  that  the  most  good  can  generally  be  done.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  who  is  not  trained  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  understand  a  serious  disease  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
thereby  to  treat  it  satisfactorily. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  these  remarks.  It  will  bo 
seen  in  future  Conversations  that  Sir  Charles  Locock  con- 
aiders  that  a  mother  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
freaimerU  of  some  of  the  more  serious  diseases,  where  delay 
^- Jp  obtaining  immediate  medical  assistance  might  be  death.  I 
lii^^ow  to  his  superior  judgment,  and  have  supplied  the  deficiency 

subsequent  Conversations. 

The  ailments  and  the  diseases  of  infants,  such  as  may,  in 
the  absence  of  the  doctor,  be  treated  by  a  parent,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — Chafings,  Convulsions,  Costiveness,  Flatulence,  Grip- 
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ings,  Hiccup,  Looseness  of  the  Bowels  (piarrlicea),  Dysentery, 
Nettle-rash,  Red-gum,  Stuffing  of  the  Nose,  Sickness,  Thrusn. 
In  all  these  complaints  I  will  tell  you —  What  to  do^  and — 
What  xoT  to  do. 

03.  What  are  the.  causes  and  the  treatment  of  Chafitxg  f 

The  want  of  water :  inattentidn  and  want  of  cleanliness 
are  the  usual  (lauses  of  chafing. 

What  to  do. — The  chafed  parts  ought  to  be  well  and  thor- 
oughly sponged  with  tepid  rain  water — allowing  the  water 
from  a  well-filled  sponge  to  stream  over  them, — and,  after- 
wards, they  should  be  thoroughly,  but  tenderly,  dried  with  a 
soft  towel,  and  then  be  dusted,  either  with  finely-powdered 
starch,  made  of  wheaten  flour,  or  with  Violet  Powder,  or  with 
finely-powdered  Native  Carbonate  of  Zinc,  or  they  should  be 
bathed  with' finely-powdered  Fuller' s-earth  and  tepid  water. 

If,  in  a  few  days,  the  parts  be  not  healed  discontinue  the 
above  treatment,  and  use  the  following  application  : — Beat  up 
well  together  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  then  add,  drop  by  drop, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  brandy.  When  well  mixed,  put  it  into 
a  bottle  and  cork  it  up.  Before  using  it  let  the  excoriated 
parts  be  gently  bathed  with  luke-warm  rain  water,  and,  with 
a  soft  napkin,  be  tenderly  dried  ;  then,  by  means  of  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  apply  the  above  liniment,  having  first  shaken  the 
bottle.  But  bear  in  mind,  after  all  that  can  be  said  and  done, 
that  there  is  nothing  i?i  these  cases  liJce  water — there  is  noth- 
ing like  keeping  the  parts  clean,  and  the  only  way  of  thor- 
ougMy  effecting  this  object  is  by  putting  him  every  Wyoming 
ixTO  his  tub. 

What  NOT  to  do. — Do  not  apply  white  lead,  as  it  is  a  poi* 
son.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  w&mi^  plenty  of  water,  as  cleanliness 
is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  treatment. 

94.  What  are  the  causes  of  Convulsions  of  an  infant  ? 

Stuffing  him,  in  the  early  months  of  his  existence,  with 
food.^  the  mother  having  plenty  of  breast-milk  the  while ;  the 
constant  physicking  of  a  child  by  his  own  mother  ;  teething; 
hooping-cough,  when  attacking  a  very  young  baby. 

I  never  knew  a  case  of  convulsions  occur — say  for  the  first 
four  months — (except  in  very  young  infants  labouring  under 
liooping-cough),  where  children  lived  on  the  breast-milk  alone, 
and  where  they  were  not  frequently  quacked  by  their  mothers  ! 

For  the  treatment  of  the  convulsions  from  teething,  see 
page  43.  ' 

What  to  do  in  a  case  of  convulsions  which  has  been  caused 
^  feeding  an  infant  either  with  too  much  or  with  artificial 


food.  Give  him,  every  ten  minutes,  a  teaepoonful  of  ipeca- 
oaanha  wine,  until  free  vomiting  be  escited,  tlien  put  him 
into  a  warm  batii  (see  Warm  Baths) ;  and  when  he  comes 
oat  of  it  administer  to  him  a  tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  and 
repeat  it  every  four  hours,  nnti!  the  bowels  be  well  opened. 

What  Hot  to  do. — Do  not,  for  at  least  a  month  after  the 
fit,  give  him  artificial  food,  but  keep  him  entirely  to  the  breast. 
Do  not  apply  leeches  to  the  head. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  convulsioTis  from  hooping-cough. — 
There  is  nothing  better  than  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face, 
and  immersing  him  in  a  warm  bath  of  98  degrees  Fahr.  If  he 
be  about  his  teeth,  and  they  be  plaguing  him,  let  the  guma 
be  both  freely  and  frequently  lanced.  Convulsiona  eeldom 
occur  in  hooping-congh,  unless  the  child  be  either  very  young 
or  exceedingly  delicate.  Convulsions  attending  an  attack  of 
hooping-cough  make  it  a  e&^ous  complication,  and  requires 
the*  assiduous  and  skilfnl  attention  of  a  judicious  medical 

What  NOT  to  do  in  such  a  case. — Do  not  apply  leeches  ; 
the  babe  requires  additional  strength,  and  not  to  be  robbed 
of  it ;  and  do  not  attempt  to  treat  the  ease  yourseH. 

95.  What  are  (Ae  beat  remedies  for  ih&  Costiveness  of  an 
infant  ? 

I  strongly  object  to  the  frequent  administi'ation  of  open- 
ing meilicine,  aa  the  rapetition  of  it  increases  the  mischief  to 
a  tenfold  degree. 

What  to  do. — If  a  babe,  after  the  first  few  months,  were 
held  out,  and  if,  at  regular  interi'ala,  he  were  put  upon  his 
chair,  coativeness  would  not  so  much  prevail.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  soon  the  bowels,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  by  this 
simple  plan,  may  be  Ijrought  into  a  regular  state.  Besides, 
it  inducts  an  infant  into  clean  habits.  I  know  many  cai-eful 
mothers  who  have  scouslonied  their  children,  after  the  first 
three  mouths,  to  do  without  diapers  altogether.  It  causes  at 
firat  a  little  trouble,  but  that  trouble  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
good  conseonences  that  ensue  ;  among  which  must  be  named 
tlie  dispensmg  with  such  encumbrances  as  diapers.  Diapers 
frequently  chafe,  irritate,  and  gitll  the  tender  skin  of  ii  liaby. 
Bui  they  cannot,  of  course,  at  an  earjy  age  be  dispensed  with, 
unless  a  mother  have  great  judgment,  sense,  tat^  ami  perse- 
verance, to  bring  her  little  charge  into  the  habit  of  having 
his  bowels  relieved  and  his  bladder  emptied  every  time  he  is 
either  held  out  or  put  upon  liis  chair. 

Before  giving  an  infant  a  particle  of  aperient  mediottui. 
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try,  if  the  bowels  are  costive,  the  effect  of  a  little  ravo  sugar 
and  water,  either  half  a  tea-spoonfol  of  raw  sugar  disaolyed 
in  a  tearspoonful  or  two  of  water,  or  give  him,  out  of  your 
fingers,  half  a  tearspoonful  of  raw  sugar  to  eat.  I  mean  by  rcum 
sugar,  not  the  white,  but  the  pure  and  unadulterated  sugar, 
and  which  you  can  only  procure  from  a  respectable  srocer. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  will  defer  as  long  as  you  can  giving  an 
aperient.  If  you  once  begin,  and  continue  it  for  a  while, 
opening  medicine  becomes  a  dire  necessity,  and  then  woe 
betide  the  poor  unfortunate  child.  Or,  give  a  third  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  honey,  early  in  the  morning,  occasionally.  Or, 
administer  a  warm  water  enema — a  tablespoonful,  or  more, 
by  means  of  a  2  oz.  India  Rubber  Enema  Bottle. 

Whut  not  to  do, — ^There  are  two  preparations  of  mercury 
I  wish  to  warn  you  against  administering  of  your  own  acoord, 
viz. — (1)  Calomel,  and  a  milder  preparation  called  (2)  Grey- 
powder  (mercury  with  chalk).  It  is  a  common  practice  m 
this  country  to  give  calomel,  on  account  of  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  administered,  it  being  small  in  quantity,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  Grey-powder  also,  is,  with  many  mothers,  a 
favourite  in  the  nursery.  It  is  a  medicine  of  immense  power 
— either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  very  valua- 
ble ;  but  in  others,  and  in  the  great  majority,  it  is  very  detri- 
mental. This  practice,  then,  of  a  mother  giving  mercury, 
whether  in  the  form  either  of  calomel  or  grey-powder,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  reprobated,  as  the  frequent  administration 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  weakens  the  body,  predisposes 
it  to  cold,  and  frequently  excites  king's-evil — a  disease  too 
common  in  this  country.  Calomel  and  grey-powder,  then, 
ought  never  to  be  administered  unless  ordered  by  a  medical 
man. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn  and  jalap  are  also  frequently  given, 
but  they  are  griping  medicines  for  a  baby,  and  ought  to  be 
banished  from  the  nursery. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  opening  medicines,  then,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  very  much  interferes  with  digestion ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  given  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Let  me,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  you,  again  urge  the  im- 
portance of  your  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  giving  a  babe 
purgative  medicines.  They  irritate  beyond  measure  the  ten- 
der bowels  of  an  infant,  and  only  make  him  more  costive 
afterwards ;  they  interfere  with  his  digestion,  and  are  liable 
to  give  him  cold.  A  mother  who  is  always,  of  her  own 
Bocord,  quacking  her  child  with  opening  physic,  is  laying  up 


for  her  unfortunate  offspring  a  debilitated    conBtitution — a 
miserable  existence. 

For  further  information  on  this  important  subject  see  the 
3d  edition  of  Counsel  to  a  Mother  (beimg  the  companion 
volume  to  Advice  to  a  Mbtfter),  on  the  great  importance  of 
desisting  from  irritating,  from  injuring,  and  from  making  etill 
morti  costive,  the  obstinate  bowela  of  a  costive  child, — by  the 
administration  of  opening  medicine, — however  gentle  and 
well-aelected  the  aperients  might  be.  Oh,  that  the  above 
advice  could  be  heard,  and  be  acted  upon,  through  the  length 
and  the  Breadth  of  the  land ;  how  mnch  misery  and  mischief 
would  then  be  averted ! 

96,  Are  there  any  means  of  preventing  the  Coetiveneas  of 
an  infant? 

If  greater  oare  were  paid  to  the  rules  of  health,  such  as 
attention  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  thorough  ablution 
of  the  whole  body — more  especially  when  he  is  being  washed 
— oaudug  the  water,  from  a  large  and  well-Slled  sponge,  to 
stream  over  the  lower  part  of  his  bowels ;  the  regular  habit 
of  causing  him,  at  stated  periods,  to  be  held  out,  whether  he 
want  or  not,  that  he  may  solicit  a  stool.  It  all  these  rules 
were  observed,  costivenees  would  not  so  frequently  prevail, 
and  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  imrsery  would  be  done  away 
with. 

Some  mothers  are  frequently  dosing  their  poor  unfortu- 
nate babes  either  with  magnesia  to  cool  them,  or  with  castor 
oil  to  heal  their  bowels  I  Oh,  the  folly  of  such  practices  t 
The  frequent  repetition  of  magnesia,  instead  of  cooling  an 
infant,  makes  hiin  feverish  and  irritable.  The  constant  ad- 
ministration of  castor  oil,  instead  of  healine  the  bowels, 
wounds  them  beyond  measure.  No !  it  would  be  a  blessed 
thing  if  a  babe  could  be  brought  up  without  giving  him  a 
particle  of  opening  medicine ;  his  bowels  would  then  act 
naturally  and  well :  but  then,  as  I  have  just  now  remarked,  a 
mother  must  be  particular  in  attending  to  Nature's  medicines 
— to  fresh  air,  to  exercise,  to  diet,  to  thorough  ablution,  &c. 
Until  that  time  comes,  poor  unfortunate  babies  must  be, 
occasionally,  dosed  with  an  aperient. 

97.  What   are  t?ie   causes    of,  and  remedies  for,  Flatu- 

Flatulence  most  frequently  occui-s  in  those  infants  who 
live  on  artificitd  food,  especially  if  they  be  over-fed.  I  there- 
fore beg  to  refer  you  to  the  precautions  I  have  given,  when 
speaking  of  the  importance  of  keeping  a  child  for  the  first  five 
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or  six  months  mtirdy  to  the  breast;  and,  if  that  bo  not 
practicable,  of  the  times  of  feeding,  and  of  the  best  kinds  of 
artificial  food,  and  of  those  which  are  least  likely  to  cause 
*«wind," 

Wluxt  to  do. — Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  if  the 
babe  should  still  suffer,  "  One  of  the  best  and  safest  remedies 
for  flatulence  is  Sal-volatile, — a  tea^poonful  of  a  solution 
of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water."*  Or,  a 
little  dill  or  aniseed  may  be  added  to  the  food — half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dill  water.  Or,  take  twelve  drops  of  oil  of  dill, 
and  two  lumps  of  sugar ;  rub  them  well  in  a  mortar  together  ; 
then  add,  drop  by  drop,  three  table-spoonfuls  of  spring  water ; 
let  it  be  preserved  in  a  bottle  for  use.  A  tearspoonful  of 
this,  first  shaking  the  vial,  may  be  added  to  each  quantity  of 
food.  Or,  thfee  tea-spoonfuls  of  bruised  caraway-seeds  may 
be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  a  tea-cupful  of  water,  and  then 
strained.  One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  caraway-tea  may 
be  added  to  each  quantity  of  his  food,  or  a  dose  of  rhubarl) 
and  magnesia  may  occasionally  be  given. 

Opodeldoc,  or  warm  olive  oil,  well  rubbed,  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  a  time,  by  means  of  the  warm  hand,  over  the 
bowels,  will  frequently  give  relief.  Turning  the  child  over 
on  his  bowels,  so  that  they  may  press  on  the  nurse's  lap, 
will  often  afford  great  comfort.  A  warm  bath  (where  he  is 
suffering  severely)  generally  gives  im'mediate  ease  in  flat- 
ulence ;  it  acts  as  a  fomentation  to  the  bowels.  But  after  all, 
a  dose  of  mild  aperient  medicine,  when  the  babe  is  suffering 
severely,  is  often  the  best  remedy  for  "  wind." 

Remember,  at  all  times,  prevention,  whenever  it  be — and 
how  frequently  it  is — possible,  is  better  than  cure. 

What  NOT  to  do. — "  Godfrey's  Cordial,"  "  Infants'  Pre- 
servative," and  "  Dalby's  Carminative,"  are  sometimes  given 
in  flatulence;  but  as  most  of  these  quack  medicines  contain, 
in  one  form  or  another,  either  opium  or  poppy,  and  as  opium 
and  poppy  are  both  dangerous  remedies  for  children,  all 
quack  medicines  must  be  banished  the  nursery. 

Syrup  of  poppies  is  another  remedy  which  is  often  given 
by  a  nurse  to  afford  relief  for  flatulence ;  but  let  me  urge 
upon  you  the  importance  for  banishing  it  from  the  nursery. 

*  Sir  Charles  Locock,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author.  Since  Sir  Charles  did  me  the 
honour  of  sending  me,  for  publication,  the  above  prescription  for  flatulence,  a  new 
"British  Pharmacopopia "  has  been  published,  in  which  the  sal-volatile  is  much 
increased  in  strength  :  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  lessen  the  sal-volatile  in  the 
above  prescription  one-half— that  is  to  say,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  solution  of  hoi/ 
a  drachm  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water. 
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It  lias  (when  given  by  unprofeesional  perBona)  caused  the 
UDUmely  end  of  thoueanda  of  children.  The  medical  joumaU 
and  the  newspapers  teem  with  cases  of  deaths  from  motbera 
incautionsly  giving  syrup  of  poppies  to  ease  pain  and  to  pro- 
core  sleep. 

98.  Wltut  are  the  symptoma,  the  causes^  tmd  the  tfeaUn&it 
qf"  Gripings"  of  an  infantf 

TJte  symptoma. — The  chUd  draws  up  hia  lege ;  ecreams 
violently ;  if  put  to  the  nipple  to  comfort  him,  he  turns  away 
from  it  and  cries  bitterly ;  he  strains,  as  though  he  were 
having  a  stool ;  if  he  have  a  motion,  it  will  be  slimy,  curdled, 
and  perhaps  green.  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms, 
he  pass  3  large  quantit}-  of  watc-ry  fluid  from  his  bowels,  tha 
case  becomei)  one  of  watery  gripes,  and  requires  the 
immediate  attention  of  a  doctor. 

Tlie  cauaea  of  "gripings  "  ov  "gripes  "  may  proceed  either 
from  the  infant  or  &om  the  mother.  If  from  the  child,  it  is 
generally  owing  either  to  improper  food  or  to  over-feeding; 
if  from  the  mother,  it  may  be  traced  to  her  having  taken 
either  greens,  or  pork,  or  tart  beer,  or  sour  porter,  or  pickles, 
or  drastic  pui^atives. 

WhtU  to  do. — ^The  treatment,  of  course,  must  depend  upon 
the  cause.  If  it  arise  from  over-feeding,  I  would  advise  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  to  be  given,  and  warm  fomentations  to  be 
applied  to  the  bowela,  and  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  to  be 
mora  careful  for  the  future.  If  it  proceed  from  improDer 
food,  a  dose  or  two  of  magnesia  and  rhubarb  in  a  Uttle  3ill 
water,  made  palatable  with  simple  syrup.*  If  it  arise  from 
a  mother's  imprudence  in  eating  trash,  or  from  her  taking 
violent  medicine,  a  warm  bath;  a  warm  bath,  indeed,  let 
the  cause  of  "griping"  be  what  it  may,  usually  affords 
instant  relief. 

Another  excellent  remedy  is  the  following : — Soak  a  piece 
of  new  flannel,  folded  into  two  or  three  thicknesses,  in  warm 
water ;  wring  it  tolerably  dryj  and  apply  as  hot  as  the  chlM 
<'aii  comfortably  bear  it  to  the  bowels,  then  wrap  him  in  h 
warm,  dry  blanket,  and  keep  him,  for  at  least  half  an  hour, 
enveloped  in  it.  Under  the  above  treatment,  he  will  generally 
soon  fall  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  awake  quite  refreshed. 
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Wliat  NOT  to  do, — ^Do  not  give  opiates,  astringents,  chalk, 
or  any  quack  medicine  whatever. 

If  a  child  suffer  from  a  mother's  folly  in  her  eating  im- 
proper food,  it  will  be  cruel  in  the  extreme  for  him  a  second 
time  to  be  tormented  from  the  same  cause. 

99.  What  occasions  JERccup^  and  whxit  is  its  treatment  f 
Hiccup  is  of  such  a  trifling  nature  as  hardly  to  require 

interference.  It  may  generally  be  traced  to  over-feeoing. 
Should  it  be  severe,  four  or  five  grains  of  calcined  magnesia, 
with  a  little  syrup  and  aniseed  water,  and  attention  to  feeding, 
are  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

100.  Will  you  describe  the  symptoms  of  Infantile  Diar- 
rhoea f 

Infantile  diarrhoea,  or  cholera  infantum^  is  one  of  the  most 
fre<][uent  and  serious  of  infantile  diseases,  and  carries  off, 
durmg  the  year,  more  children  than  any  other  complaint 
whatever ;  a  knowledge  of  the  symptoms,  therefore,  is  quite 
necessary  for  a  mother  to  know,  in  order  that  she  may,  at  the 
proper  time,  call  in  eflicient  medical  aid. 

It  will  be  well,  before  describing  the  symptoms,  to  tell 
you  how  many  motions  a  young  infant  ought  to  have  a  day, 
their  colour,  consistence,  and  smell.  Well,  then,  he  should 
have  from  three  to  six  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  the 
colour  ought  to  be  a  bright  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  ;  the 
consistence  should  be  that  of  thick  gruel ;  indeed,  his  motion, 
if  healthy,  ought  to  be  somewhat  of  the  colour  (but  a  little 
more  orange-tinted)  and  of  the  consistence  of  mustard  made 
for  the  table ;  it  should  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  devoid  of 
smell;  it  ought  to  have  a  faint  and  peculiar,  but  not  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  odour.  If  it  have  a  strong  and  disagreeable 
smell,  the  child  is  not  well,  and  the  base  should  be  investigated, 
more  especially  if  there  be  either  curds  or  lumps  in  the 
motions  ;  these  latter  symptoms  denote  that  the  food  has  not 
been  properly  digested. 

Now,  suppose  a  child  should  have  a  slight  bowel  complaint 
— that  is  to  say,  that  he  has  six  or  eight  motions  during  the 
twenty-four  hours, — and  that  the  stools  are  of  a  thinner  con- 
sistence than  what  I  have  described, — provided,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  be  not  griped,  that  he  have  no  pain,  and  have 
not  lost  his  desire  for  the  breast : — What  ought  to  be  done  ? 
Nothing,  A  slight  looseness  of  the  bowels  should  nener  be 
interfered  with, — it  is  often  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve 
itself  of  some  vitiated  motion  that  wanted  a  vent — or  to  act 
as  a  diversion^  by  relieving  the  irritation  of  the  gums.     Eveir 


if  he  oe  "not  outting  his  teeth,  he  may  be  "  bi-eeding  "  them — 
that  is  to  say,  the  teeth  may  be  forming  in  Itis  guma,  and  may 
cause  almost  as  much  irritation  as  though  lie  were  actually 
cutting  them.  Hence,  you  see  the  immense  good  a  slight 
"  looseness  of  the  bowels  "  may  cause,  I  think  that  I  have 
now  proved  to  you  the  danger  of  interfering  in  such  a  case, 
and  that  I  have  shown  you  the  folly  and  the  iniaebief  of  at 
once  giving  astringents — such  as  Godfrey's  Cordial,  Dalby's 
Carminative,  ttc. — to  relieve  a  slight  relaxation. 

A  moderate  "  looseness  of  the  bowels,"  then,  is  often  a 
Bafety-valve,  and  3-ou  may,  with  as  much  propriety,  close  the 
safety-valve  of  a  steam  engine  as  stop  a  moderate  "looseness 
of  the  bowels  1 " 

Now,  if  the  infant,  instead  of  having  fi-oni  thi-ee  to  sis 
motions,  should  have  more  than  doable  the  latter  number ;  if 
they  be  more  watery ;  if  they  become  slimy  and  green,  or 
green  in  part  and  curdled ;  if  they  should  have  an  unpleasant 
smell ;  if  be  be  sick,  cross,  reatless,  fid^ty,"  and  poorly ;  if 
every  time  he  have  a  motion  he  be  griped  and  in  pain,  we 
should  then  say  that  he  is  labouring  under  Dian'hsa  ;  then, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  little  medicine,  which  I  will 
indicate  in  a  aubseaueut  Conversation. 

Should  there  be*  both  blood  and  slime  mixed  with  the 
stool,  the  case  becomes  more  serious  ;  still,  with  proper  care, 
relief  can  generally  be  quictily  obtained.  If  the  evacuations 
— instead  of  being  stool— are  merely  blood  and  slime,  and  the 
child  strain  frequently  and  violently,  endeavouring  thus,  but 
in  vain,  to  relieve  himself,  crying  at  each  effort,  the  ease  a«- 
sumea  the  character  of  Dysentery.* 

If  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood,  slime,  and  stool  from  the 
bowels,  the  case  would  be  called  DyaenteriC'diarrhtna.  The 
latter  case  requires  great  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  a 
medical  man,  and  great  attention  and  implicit  obedience  from 
the  mother  and  the  nurse.  I  merely  mention  these  diseases 
in  order  to  warn  you  of  their  impoi-tance,  and  of  the  neces- 
AVj  of  strictly  attending  to  a  doctor's  orders. 

101.  Wluit  are  the  causes  of  JHarrhoea — "  Looseness  of 
tha  bowels  ?  " 

Improper  food;  overfeeding;  teething;  cold;  the  moth- 

er^B  milk  from  various  causes  disagreeing,  namely,  from  her 

Imng  out  of  health,  from  her  eating  unsuitable  food,  from  her 

~  ikioff  itnproper  and  drastic  purgatives,  or  from  her  suckling 

r  child  when  she  is  pregnant.     Of  course,  if  any  of  these 

*  Bm  SympUiiui  tki  Treatment  Dl  Djaent*!];. 
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causes  are  in  operation,  they  onght,  if  possible,  to  be  reme- 
died, or  medicine  to  the  babe  win  be  of  little  avail. 

102.  What  is  the  treatment  of  Diarrhoea  f 

"What  to  do, — If  the  case  be  slight^  and  has  lasted  two  or 
three  days  (do  not  interfere  by  giving  medicine  at  first),  and 
if  the  cause,  as  it  probably  is,  oe  some  acidity  or  vitiated 
stool  that  wants  a  vent,  and  thus  endeavours  to  obtain  one 
by  purging,  the  best  treatment  is,  to  assist  nature  by  giving 
either  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a  moderate  one  of  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,*  and  thus  to  work  off  the  enemy.  After  the 
enemy  has  been  worked  off,  either  by  the  castor  oil,  or  by 
the  magnesia  and  the  rhubarb,  the  purging  will,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, ceas^ ;  but  if  the  relaxation  still  continue,  that  is  to 
say,  for  three  or  four  days — then,  if  medical  advice  cannot  be 
procured,  the  following  mixture  should  be  given  : — 

Take  of— Arofuatic  Powder  of  Chalk  and  Opium,  ten  grains  ; 
Oil  of  Dill,  five  diops  ; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms  ; 
Water,  nine  drachms : 
Make  a  Mixture.!    Half  a  tea-spoonful  to  be  given  to  an  infant  of  six 
months  and  under,  and  one  tea-spoonful  to  a  child  above  that  age,  every  foor 
hours — first  shaking  the  bottle. 

If  the  babe  be  at  the  breast,  he  ougKt,  for  a  few  days,  to 
be  kept  entirely  to  it.  The  mother  should  be  most  particular 
in  her  own  diet. 

What  NOT  to  do, — ^The  toother  must  neither  take  greens, 
nor  cabbage,  nor  raw  fruit,  nor  pastry,  nor  beer;  indeed, 
while  the  diarrhcea  of  her  babe  continues,  she  had  better  ab- 
stain from  wine,  as  well  as  from  fermented  liquors.  The 
child,  if  at  the  breast,  ought  not^  while  the  diarrhoea  contin- 
ues, to  have  any  artificial  food.  He  must  neither  be  dosed 
with  grey  powder  (a  favourite,  but  highly  improper  remedy, 
in  these  cases),  nor  with  any  quack  medicines,  such  as  Dalby's 
Carminative  or  Godfrey's  Cordial. 

103.  What  are  the  dymptoms  of  Dysentery? 
Dysentery  frequently  arises  from  a  neglected  diarrhoea. 

It  is  more  dangerous  than  diarrhoea,  as  it  is  of  ah  inflamma- 
tory character ;  and  as,  unfortunately,  it  frequently  attacks  a 
dekcate  child,  requires  skilful  handling ;  hence  the  care  and 
experience  required  in  treating  a  case  of  dysentery. 

Well,  then,  what  are  the  symptoms?  The  infant,  in  all 
probability,  has  had  an  attack  or  diarrhoea — ^bowel  complaint 

•Tot  a  rhubarb  and  magnesia  n^xture  presoription,  Se«  page  68  {note), 
f  Let  th9  mixture  be  miuie  by  a  chemlsf. 
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as  It  iB  called — for  Beveral  days;  he  having  had  a  dozen  or 
two  of  motions,  many  of  them  slimy  and  frothy,  like  "  frog- 
spawn,"  during  the  twenty.four  houra.  Suddenly  the  char- 
acter of  the  motion  changes, — from  being  principally  stool,  it 
becomes  almost  entirely  blood  and  mucus ;  he  is  dreadfull^y 
griped,  which  causes  him  to  straiji  violently,  as  though  hia 
inside  would  come  away  every  time  he  has  a  motion, — 
screaming  and.  twisting  a^out,  evidently  being  in  the  greatest 
pain,  drawing  his  legs  up  to  his  belly  and  writhing  in  agony. 
Sickness  and  vomiting  are  always  present,  which  still  more 
I'obs  him  of  hie  little  remaining  strength,  and  prevents  the 
repiwr  of  his  system.     Now,  look  at  hia  face !     It  is  the  very 

fiicture  of  distress.  Suppose  he  has  been  a  plump,  healthy 
ittle  fellow,  you  will  see  hia  face,  in  a  few  days,  become  old- 
looking,  care-worn,  haggard,  and  pinched.  Day  and  night 
the  enemy  tracks  him  (unless  proper  remedies  be  adminis- 
tered) ;  no  sleep,  or  if  he  sleep,  he  is,  every  few  minutes, 
roused.  It  is  heartr-rending  to  have  to  attend  a  bad  case  of 
dysentery  in  a  child, — the  writhing,  the  screaming,  the  fre- 
quent vomiting,  the  pitiful  look,  the  rapid  wasting  and  es- 
haastion,  make  It  more  diatreaslng  to  witness  than  almost 
any  other  disease  a  doctor  attends. 

104.  Can  anything  be  done  to  relieve  such  a  case  ? 
Yes.    A  judicious  medical  man  wiU  do  a  great  deal.    But, 
suppose  tliat  you  are  not  able  to  procure  oup,  I  will  tell  you 
JJ?        '"'^  mAo^  not  to  do. 

What  to  do. — If  the  child  bo  at  the  breast,  keep  him  to 
it,  and  let  him  have  nothing  else,  for  dyeentery  is  frequently 
caused  by  improper  feeding.  If  your  nulk  be  not  good,  or 
it  be  scanty,  instantly  procure  a  healthy  wet  nnrse.  ioae  not 
a  moment ;  tor'  in  dysentery,  moment*  are  precions.  But, 
suppose  chat  you  liave  no  milk,  and  that  no  wet  aorBe  can  be 
procured  :  what  then  ?  Feed  him  entirely  on  cow's  milk — 
the  milk  of  *ne  healthy  cow ;  let  the  milk  be  unhoUed,  and  be 
fresh  from  the  cow.  Give  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and 
frequently,  so  that  it  may  be  retained  on  the  stomach.  If  .1 
table-spoonful  of  the  milk  make  him  sick,  give  him  a  dessert- 
spoonful ;  if  a  dessert-Bpoonful  cause  sickness,  let  him  only 
have  a  tea-spoonful  at  a  time,  and  let  it  be  repeated  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But,  remember,  in  such  a  case  the  breast 
milk — ^the  breast  milk  alone — is  incomparably  superior  to 
any  other  milk  or  to  any  other  food  whatever. 

If  he  be  a  year  old,  and  weaned,  then  feed  him,  as  above 
recommended,  on  the  cow's  milk.    If  there  be  ^xtreutc.ui- 
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haustiou  and  debility,  let  fifteen  drops  of  brandy  be  added  to 
each  table-spoonful  of  new  milk,  and  let  it  be  given  every 
^half  hour. 

Now  with  regard  to  medicine.  I  approach  this  part  of 
the  treatment  with  some  degree  of  reluctance, — ^for  dysentery 
is  a  case  requiring  opium — and  opium  I  never  like  a  mother 
of  her  own  accord  to  administer.  But  suppose  a  medical 
man  cannot  be  procured  in  time,  the  mother  must  then  pre- 
scribe, or  the  child  will  die !  What  then  is  to  he  done  f  Sir 
Charles  Locock  considers  "  that,  in  severe  dysentery,  espe- 
cially where  there  is  sickness,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  pure 
Calomel,  in  a  full  dose  without  opium."  *  Therefore,  at  the 
very  onset  of  the  disease,  let  from  three  to  %ye,  grains  (ae- 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  patient)  of  Calomel,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powdered  white  sugar,  be  put  dry  on  the 
tongue.  In  three  hours  after  let  the  following  mixture  be 
administered : — 

Take  of — CSompoand  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha,  five  grains  ; 
Ipecacaanha  Wine,  one  drachm  ; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms  ; 
Cinnamon  Water,  nine  drachms  ; 
To  make  a  Mixture.    A  tea-spoonful  to  be  given  every  three  or  four  bours^ 
first  welX  shaking  the  bottle. 

Supposing  he  cannot  retain  the  mixture — the  stomach  re- 
jecting it  as  soon  as  swallowed — what  then?  Give  the 
opium,  mixed  with  small  doses  of  mercury  with  chalk  and 
sugar,  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  put  one  or  the  powders  dry 
on  the  tongue,  every  three  hours  : — 

Take  of—Powdered  Opium,  half  a  grain  ; 

Mercury  with  chalk,  nine  grains  ; 
Sugar  of  Milk,  twenty-four  grains  ; 
Mix  well  in  a  mortar,  and  divide  into  twelve  powdeft. 

Now,  suppose  the  dysentery  has  for  several  days  persisted, 
and  that  during  that  time  nothing  but  mucus  and  blood — 
that  no  real  stool-^-has  come  from  the  bowels,  then  a  combi- 
nation of  castor  oil  and  opium  f  ought,  instead  of  the  medi- 
cine recommended  abovie,  to  be  given : — 

Take  of — Mucilage  of  Gum  Acacia,  three  drachms  ; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms  : 
Tincture  of  Opium,  ten  drops  (w>t  minims)  ; 
Castor  Oil,  two  drachms  ; 
Cimiamon  Water,  four  drachms  : 
Make  a  Mixture.    A  tea-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  first  w^\ 
shaking  the  bottle. 

•  OoxDznunicated  by  Sir  Charles  Iiooock  to  the  Author. 

1  My  friend,  the  iate  Dr.  Baly.  who  had  made  dysenterv  his  particular  study 
fiMuJdered  the  combination  of  opium  and  caatox  oi\  yvrj  ^^xx«\A«  Vad^ttentery. 
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A  warm  bath,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  is  vei-y 
efficacious ;  but  it  must  be  given  at  the  commencement.  It 
fao  hafl  had  dysentery  for  a  day  or  two,  he  will  be  too  weak 
to  have  a  warm  bath ;  then,  instead  of  the  bath,  try  the  fol- 
lowing : — Wrap  him  in  a  blanket,  which  has  been  previously 
wrung  out  of  hot  water ;  over  wliich  envelope  him  in  a  dry 
blanket.  Keep  him  in  this  hot,  damp  blanket  for  half  an 
hour;  then  take  him  out,  put  on  his  night-gown  and  place 
hini  in  bed,  which  has  been,  if  it  be  winter  time,  previously 
warmed.  The  above  "  blanket  treatment "  will  frequently 
give  great  relief,  aud  will  sometimes  cause  him  to  fall  into  a 
sweet  sleep.  A  flannel  b^,  filled  with  hot  powdered  table 
salt,  made  hot  lu  the  oven,  applied  to  the  bowels,  will  afford 
much  comfort. 

What  HOT  to  do. — Do  not  give  aperients,  unless  it  be,  as 
before  advised,  the  oastot  oil  guarded  with  the  opium ;  do  not 
stuff  him  with  artificial  food ;  do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  judi- 
cious and  an  experienced  medical  man;  for, 
requires  a  skilful  doctor  to  treat  a  i 
especially  in  a  child. 

105.    What  are  the  symptoms,,  the  ca 
tnent  of  JVettle-raah  f 

Nettle-rash  consists  of  several  irregulai 
at  the  base,  and  white  on  the  summit,  on 
the  body ;  but  it  seldom  attacks  the  face.  It  is  not  conta- 
gious, and  it  may  occur  at  all  ages  and  many  times.  It  comes 
and  goes,  remaining  only  a  short  time  ia  a  place.  It  puts  on 
very  much  the  appearance  of  the  child  having  been  stung  by 
nettles — hence  its  name.  It  produces  great  heat,  itching,  and 
irritation,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  fever- 
ish, aiilk,  and  fretful.  He  is  generally  worse  when  he  is  warm 
in  bed,  or  when  the  surface  of  his  body  is  suddenly  exposed 
to  the  air.  Rubbing  the  skin,  too,  always  a^ravates  the 
itching  and  the  tingling,  and  brings  out  a  fresh  crop. 

The  cause  of  nettle-rash  may  commonly  be  traced  to  im- 
proper feeding;  although,  occasionally,  it  proceeds  fi-om 
teething. 

WJiat  to  do, — It  is  a  complaint  of  no  danger,  and  readily 
gives  way  to  a  mild  aperien,t,  and  to  attention  to  diet.  There 
IS  nothing  better  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  skin  than  a 
warm  bath.  If  it  be  a  severe  attack  of  nettle-rash,  by  ali 
means  call  in  a  medical  man. 

Wftat  JnoT  to  do. — Do  not  apply  cold  applications  to  hia 
flkiiii  and  &<i   not  wash  (while  the  rash  is  out)  in  quite  cold 
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water.  Do  not  allow  him  to  be  in  a  draught,  but  let  hini  be 
in  a  well-ventilated  room.  If  he  be  old  enough  to  eat  meat, 
keep  it  from  him  for  a  few  days,  and  let  him  live  6n  niUk 
and  farinaceous  diet.  Avoid  strong  purgatives,  and  calomel, 
and  grey-powder. 

106.  WhdU  are  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  Med^ 
gum,  f 

Red-gum,  tooth-rash,  red-gown,  is  usually  owing  to  irrita- 
tion from  teething;  not  always  from  the  cutting  but  froni  tke 
evolution — ^the  "breeding,"  of  the  teeth.  It  isf  also  some- 
times owing  to  unhealthy  stools  irritating  the  bowels,  and 
showing  itself,  by  sympathy,  on  the  skin.  Red-gum  consists 
of  several  small  papul«e,  or  pimples,  about  the  size  of  piris* 
heads,  and  may  be  known  from  measles — the  only  disease  fdr 
which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  mistaken — by  its  being  unat- 
tended by  symptoms  of  cold,  such  as  sneezing,  running,  and 
redness  of  the  eyes,  Sbq,^  and  by  the  patches  not  assuming  a 
crescentic — ^half-moon  shape ;  red-gum,  in  short,  may  reafily 
be  known  by  the  child's  health  being  unaffected,  unless,  in- 
deed, there  be  a  great  crop  of  pimples ;  then  there  will  be 
slight  feverishness. 

What  to  do. — Little  need  be  done.  If  there  be  a  good 
deal  of  irritation,  a  mild  aperient  should  be  given.  The  child 
ought  to  be  kept  moderately,  but  not  very  warm. 

What  NOT  to  do, — ^Draughts  of  air,  or  cold  should  be  care- 
fully avoided ;  as,  by  sending  the  eruption  suddenly  in,  either 
convulsions  or  disordered  bowels  might  be  produced.  Da 
not  dose  him  with  grey-powder. 

107.  How  would  you  prevent  "  Stuffing  of  the  nose  "  wi  a 
new-hcym  hahe  f 

Rubbing  a  little  tallow  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  is  the 
old-fashioned  remedy,  and  answers  the  purpose.  It  ought  ta 
be  applied  ev^ry  evening  just  before  putting  him  to  bed.  If 
the  "  stuffing  "  be  severe,  dip  a  sponge  in  hot  water,  as  hot  ae 
he  can  comfortably  bear ;  ascertain  that  it  be  not  too  hot,  by 
previously  applying  it  to  your  own  face  and  then  put  it  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  As  soon  as  the  hard 
mucus  is  within  reach,  it  should  be  carefully  removed. 

108.  Do  you  consider  sickness  injurious  to  an  infant  f 
Many  thriving  babies   are,  after  taking  the  breast,  fre- 
quently sick;  still  we  cannot  look  upon  sickness  otherwise 
than  as  an  index  of  either  a  disordered  or  of  an  overloaded 
stomach.     If  the  child  be  sick,  and  yet  be  thriving,  it  is  a 

proof  that  he  overloads  his  stomach.    A  mother,  then,  must 
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not  aUow  him  to  suck  so  much  at  a  time.  She  should,  until 
he  retain  all  he  tal^es^  lessen  the  quantity  of  miljs:.  If,  he  he 
sick  and  does  not  thrive,  the  mother  should  notice  if  ttie  lyilk 
he  throws  up  has  a  sour  smell ;  if  it  have,  she  must  first  or  all. 
look  to  her  own  health ;  she  ought  to  ascertain  if  her  own 
stomach  be  out  of  order ;  for  if  such  be  the  case,  it  is  impo5;^ 
sible  for  her  to  make  good  milfe.  She  should  observe  whether 
in  the  morning  her  own  tongue  be  furred  and  dry;  whether 
she  have  a  disagreeable  taste  in  her  mouth,  or  pains  at  her 
stomach,  or  heaiii^burn,  or  flatulence.  If  she  have  all,  or  any 
of  these  eiymptpms,  the  mystery  is  explained  why  he  is  sick 
and  does  not  thrive.  She  ought  then  to  seek  advice,  and  a 
medical  man  will  soon  put  her  stomach  into  good  order;  and, 
by  so  doing,  will,  at  the  same  time,  benefit  her  child. 

?!^t  if  the  mother  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  she 
mast  then  look  to  the  babe  himself,  and  ascertain  if  he  be 
cutting  his  teeth ;  if  the  gums  require  lancing ;  if  the  secret 
tions  from  the  bowels  be  proper  both  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity;  a;nd,  if  he  have  had  artificial  food — it  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  such  food — whether  it  agree  with  him. 

tPAa^  to  ao. — In  the  first  place,  if  the  gums  be  red,  hot, 
and  swollen,  let  them  be  lanced  ;  in  the  second,  if  the  secre- 
tion frbm  the  bowels  be  either  unhealthy  or  scanty,  give  him 
a  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil,  or  the  follow- 
ing: — Take  two  or  three  grains  of  powdered  Turkey  rhubarb, 
three  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one  grain  of 
aromatic  powder — Mix.  The  powder  to  be  taken  at  bed- 
time, mixed  in  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar  and  water,  and  which 
should,  if  necessary,  be  repeated  the  following  night.  In  the 
third  place,  if  the  food  he  be  taking  does  not  agree  with  him, 
change  it  (vide  answer  to  question  83).  Give  it  in  smaller 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  not  so  frequently ;  or  what  will  be 
better  still,  if  it  be  possible,  keep  him,  for  a  while,  entirely  to 
the  breast. 

What  NOT  to  do. — Do  not  let  him  overload  his  stomach 
either  with  breast  milk,  or  toith  artificial  food.  Let  i])v 
mother  avoid,  until  this  sickness  be  relieved,  greens,  cabbage, 
and  all  other  green  vegetables. 

109.  What  are  the  causes^  the  symptoms^  the  preventro?i, 
and  the  cure  of  Thr^ish  f 

The  thrush  is  a  frequent  disease  of  an  infant,  and  is  often 
brought  on  either  by  stuffing  or  by  giving,  hini  im])rop<M' 
food.  A  child  brought  up  entirely^  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  on    the  breast,  seldom  suffers  from  this  complaint. 
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The  thrush  consists  of  several  irre^lar,  roundish,  white  specks 
on  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  inside,  and  the  angles  oiv  the 
mouth,  giving  the  parts  affected  the  appearance  of  curds  and 
whey  having  been  smeared  upon  them.  The  mouth  is  hot 
and  painful,  and  he  is  afraid  to  suck :  the  moment  the  nipple 
is  put  to  his  mouth  he  begins  to  cry.  The  thrush,  sometimes, 
although  but  rarely,  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  every  child, 
who  is  sucking,  has  his  or  her  tongue  white  or  "  frosted,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called.     The  thrush  may  be  mild  or  very  severe. 

Now  with  regard  to  What  to  do, — ^As  the  thrush  is 
generally  owing  to  improper  and  to  artificial  feeding,  if  the 
child  he  at  the  oreasty  keep  him,  for  a  time,  entirely  to  it.  Do 
not  let  him  be  always  sucldng,  as  that  will  not  only  fret  his 
mouth,  but  will  likewise  irritate  and  make  sore  the  mother's 
nipple. 

J^  he  be  not  at  the  breast^  but  has  been  weaned,  then  keep 
him  for  a  few  days  entirely  to  a  milk  diet — to  the  milk  of  got 
cow — either  boiled,  if  it  be  hot  weather,  to  keep  it  sweet ;  or 
unboiled,  in  cool  weather — afresh  as  it  comes  n-om  the  cow, 
mixed  with  warm  water. 

The  best  medicine  is  the  old-fashioned  one  of  Borax,  a 
combination  of  powdered  lump-sugar  and  borax  being  a  good 
one  for  the  purpose  :  the  powdered  lump-sugar  increases  the 
efficacy,  ana  the  cleansing  properties  of  the  borax ;  it  tendSi 
moreover,  to  make  it  more  palatable : — 

Take  of — Borax,  hall  a  drachm  ; 

Lnmp  Sugar^  two  scmples  : 
To  be  weU  mixed  together,  and  made  into  twelve  powders.    One  of  tlie 
powders  to  be  put  dry  on  the  tongue  every  four  hours. 

The  best  local  remedy  is  Honey  of  Borax,  which  ought  to 
be  smeared  frequently,  by  means  of  the  finger,  on  the  parts 
affected. 

Thorough  ventilation  of  the  apartment  must  be  observed ; 
and  great  cleanliness  of  the  vessels  containing  the  milk  should 
be  insisted  upon. 

In  a  bad  case  of  thrush,  change  of  air  to  the  country,  is 
most  desirable  ;  the  effect  is  sometimes,  in  such  cases,  truly 
ma^cal. 

If  the  thrush  be  brought  on  either  by  too  much  or  by  im- 
proper food ;  in  the  first  case  of  course,  a  mother  must  lessen 
the  quantity  ;  and,  in  the  second,  she  should  be  more  careful 
in  her  selection. 


TFAot  WOT  to  do. — ^Do  not  use  either  a  calf  a  teat  or  wash 
leather  for  the  feeding-bottle ;  fortunately,  since  the  invention 
of  India-rubber  teats,  Uiey  are  now  nearly  exrioded  ;  they 
were,  in  olden  times,  fruitiiil  causea  of  thrush.  Do  not  mind 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  that  the  cooking-vessels  aonnected 
with  the  baby's  food  are  perfectly  olean  and  sweet.  Do  not 
leave  the  purity  and  the  goodness  of  the  cow's  milk  (it  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  feed  him  on  artificial  food)  to*be  judged 
either  by  the  milk-man,  or  by  the  nurse,  bnt  taste  and  prove 
it  yourself.  Do  not  keep  the  milk  in  a  warm  place,  but  either 
in  the  dairy  or  in  the  cellar;  and,  if  it  be  summer  time,  let 
the  jug  holding  the  milk  be  put  in  a  crock  oontaiaiug  lumps 
of  ice.  Do  not  use  milk  that  has  been  milked  longer  than 
twelve  hours,  but,  if  practicable,  have  it  milked  direct  from 
the  cow,  and  use  it  immediately — let  it  be  really  and  truly 
fresh  and  genuine  milk. 

When  the  disease  is  severe  ,  it  may  require  more  active 
treatment — such  as  a  dose  of  calomel ;  which  medicine  must 
never  be  given  unless  it  be  either  under  the  direction  oj"  a  med- 
ical »M*n,  or  wiless  it  be  in  an  extreme  case, — sucA  as  dysen- 
tery ;*  therefore,  the  mother  had  better  seek  advice. 

In  a  se«ere  ease  of  thrush,  where  the  complainf  has  been 
brought  on  by  arlijiaial  feeding — the  babe  not  having  the 
advantage  of  the  mother's  milk — it  is  really  surprising  how 
rapidly  a  wet-nurse — if  the  case  has  not  been  too  long  deferred 
— will  effect  a  cure,  where  all  other  means  have  been  tried 
and  have  failed.  The  effect  has  been  truly  magical !  In  a 
severe  case  of  thrush  pure  air  and  thorough  ventilation  are 
essentia!  to  recovery. 

110.  la  anything  to  be  learned  from  the  cry  of  an  infant' 

A  babe  can  only  express  his  Wants  and  his  necessities  by 
a  cry ;  he  can  only  tell  his  aches  and  his  pains  by  a  cry ;  it  is 
the  only  language  of  babyhood ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  all 
languages ;  it  is  the  language  known  by  onr  earliest  progeni- 
tors ;  it  is,  if  listened  to  aright,  a  very  eipresaive  language, 
although  it  is  only  but  the  language  of  a  cry — 

"  Soft  intuDcy,  tbat  nuthiiii;  citnst  bat  CTy." — Shakapeai'e. 

There  is,  then,  a  language  in  the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  to 
a  mother  is  the  most  iatoresting  of  all  languages,  and  which 
a  thoughtful  medical  man  :^an  well  interpret.  The  cry  of  a 
ohild,  to  an  experienced  doctor,  is,  each  and  all,  a  distinct 
BOand,  and  is  as  expressive  aa  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  The 
ory  of  passion,  foi'  instiuicc,  is    a  furious   cry ;  the  cry  of 
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sleepiness  is  a  drowsy  cry ;  the  cry  of  grief  is  a  sobbing  ory ; 
the  cry  of  an  infant  when  roused  from  sleep  is  a  shri^  cry ; 
the  cry  of  hunger  is  very  characteristic, — ^it  is  unaccompanied 
with  tears,  and  is  a  wailing  cry ;  the  cry  of  teethipg  is  a  fret&J 
cry ;  the  cry  of  pain  tells  to  the  practised  ear  the  part  of  pain ; 
the  cry  of  ear-ache  is  short,  sharp,  piercing,  and  decisive,  tl^e 
head  being  moved  about  from  side  to  side,  and  the  littl^  nand 
being  ofteri^put  up  to  the  affected  side  of  the  head ;  the  cry  qi 
bowel-ache  is  also  expressive, — the  cry  is  not  so  piercing  as 
from  ear-ache,  and  is  an  interrupted,  straining  cry,  acconpi- 
panied  with  a  dra wing-up  of  the  legs  to  the  belly ;  the  cry  of 
bronchitis  is  a  gruff  and  phlegmatic  cry ;  the  cry  of  in£[am- 
mation  of  the  lungs  is  more  a  moan  than  a  cry ;  the  cry  of 
croup  is  hoarse,  and  rough,  and  ringing,  and  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  it  may  truly  be  called  "  the  croupy  cry ; "  the  cry 
of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  a  piercipg 
shriek — a  danger  signal — ^most  painful  to  hear ;  the  cry  of  a 
child  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  is  a  cross,  and  wayward* 
and  teai'ful  cry ;  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  in  a  quarrelsome 
mood ;  he  bursts  out,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  into  a  pas- 
sionate flood  of  tears — ^into  "  a  tempest  of  tears  :  "  tears  are 
always,  in  &  severe  illness,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen, 
as  a  sign  of  amendment,  as — 

"  The  tears  that  heal  and  bless.'*— fll  Bonar. 

Tears,  when  a  child  is  dangerously  ill,  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
seen ;  a  cry,  at  night,  for  light — a  frequent  cause  of  a  babe 
crying — is  a  restless  cry : — 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night ; 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  laugaage  but  a  cry. " — Tennyson. 

111.  J^  an  infant  be  delicate,  have  you  any  objection  to 
his  having  either  veal  or  mutton  broth,  to  strengthen  him  f 

Broths  seldom  agree  with  a  babe  at  the  breast.  I  have 
known  thera  produce  sickness,  disorder  the  bowels,  and  create 
fever.     I  recommend  you,  therefore,  not  to  make  the  attempt. 

Although  broth  and  beef-tea,  when  taken  by  the  mouth, 
will  seldom  agree  with  an  infant  at  the  breast,  yet,  when 
used  as  an  enema,  and  in  small  quantities,  so  that  they  may 
be  retained,  I  have  frequently  found  thera  to  be  of  great  ben- 
efit ;  they  have,  in  some  instances,  appeared  to  have  snatched 
delicate  children  from  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

112.  My  baby'^s  ankles  are  very  weak :  what  do  you  advise 
to  strengthen  them  ? 
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f  his  ankles  be  weak,  let  them  every  morning  be  batbed, 
after  tbe  completion  of  his  morning^  ablution,  for  five 
muint^  each  tune,  with  bay-salt  and  water,  a  small  handful 
of  l)ay-ealt  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  rain  water  (with  the  chill 
of  the  water  oft  in  the  winter,  and  of  its  proper  temperature 
in  the  summer  time) ;  then  let  them  be  dried  ;  after  the  dry- 
iug,  let  the  ankles  be  well   rubbed  with  the  following  lini- 
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TUe  of — Oil  of  Rosemary,  three  draahms  ; 
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lot  let  him  be  put  on  his  feet  early ;  but  allow  him 
Tan'li  and  sprawl,  and  kick  about  the  floor,  imtil  bis  body 
and  bis  ankles  become  strong. 

Do  not,  on  any  account,  without  having  competent  advice 
on  the  subject,  use  iron  instruments,  or  mechanical  supports 
of  any  kind ;  the  ankles  are  generally,  by  such  ailifidal  sup- 
ports, made  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  causing 
a  farther  dwindling  away  and  enfeebling  of  llie  ligaments  of 
the  ankles,  already  wasted  and  weakened. 

Let  him  wear  shoes  with  straps  over  the  insteps  to  keep 
them  on,  and  not  boots  :  boots  will  only,  by  wasting  the  liga- 
ments, increase  the  weakness  of  the  ankles. 

113,  Sometimes  there  is  a  diifficvity  in  restraining  the 
bleedinff  of  leech  hites.     What  is  the  best  metliod? 

The  difficulty  in  these  cases  generally  arises  from  the,  im- 
proper method  of  performing  it.  For  example — a  mother 
endeavours  to  stop  the  biemorrhage  by  loading  the  part  with 
rag ;  the  more  the  bites  discharge,  the  more  rag  she  applies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  child  probably  is  in  a  room  with  a 
larae  fire,  with  two  or  three  candles,  with  the  doors  dosed, 
and  with  perhaps  a  dozen  people  in  the  apartment,  whom  the 
mothei'  has,  in  ber  frigbl,  sent  for.  This  practice  is  strongly 
reprehensible. 

If  the  bleeding  cannot  be  stopped,~in  the  first  place,  the 
fire  must  he  extinguished,  the  door  and  windows  should  be 
thrown  open,  and  the  room  ought  to  be  cleared  of  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  or  at  the  most,  two ;  and  eveiy 
rag  should  be  removed.  "  Stopping  of  leech  bites.— The 
simplest  and  most  certain  way,  till  the  proper  assistance  is 
ubtained,  is  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  with  nothing  intorven- 
It  canni/t  bleed  through  that."* 
[any  babies,  by  excessive  loss  of  blood  from  leech  bites, 
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have  lost  their  lives  irom  a  mother  not  knowing  how  to  act, 
and  also  from  the  medical  man  either  living  at  a  distance,  or 
not  being  at  hand.  Fortunately  for  the  infantile  communitj, 
leeches  are  now  very  seldom  ordered  by  doctors. 

114.  Supposing  a  baby  to  be  poorly y  fuive  you  amy  adniM 
to  give  to  his  mother  as  to  her  ovm  management  f 

She  must  endeavour  to  calm  her  feelings  or  her  milk  will 
be  disordered,  and  she  will  thus  materiaUy  increase  his  ill- 
ness. If  he  be  labouring  under  any  inflammatory  disorder, 
she  ought  to  refrain  from  the  taking  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits, 
and  from  all  stimulating  food ;  otherwise,  she  will  feed  his 
disease. 

Before  concluding  the  first  part  of  my  subject — ^the  Man- 
agement of  Infancy — ^let  me  again  urge  upon  you  the  import- 
ance— the  paramount  importance — if  you  wish  your  babe  to 
be  strong  and  hearty,^ — of  giving  him  as  little  opening  physic 
as  possible.  The  best  physic  for  him  is  Nature's  physio — 
fresh  air,  and  exercise,  and  simplicity  of  living.  A  mother 
who  is  herself  always  drugging  her  child,  can  only  do  good 
to  two  persons — the  doctor  and  the  druggist ! 

If  an  infant  from  his  birth  be  properly  managed, — ^if  he 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  for  his  lungs, — ^if  he  have 
plenty  of  exercise  for  his  muscles  (by  allowing  him  to  kick 
and  sprawl  on  the  floor), — ^if  he  have  a  good  swilling  and 
sousing  of  water  for  his  skin, — ^if,  during  the  early  months  of 
his  life,  he  have  nothing  but  the  mother's  milk  for  his  stom- 
ach,— ^he  will  require  very  little  medicine — the  less  the  better ! 
He  does  not  want  his  stomach  to  be  made  into  a  doctor's 
shop  I  The  grand  thing  is  not  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
administering  physic,  but  of  using  every  means  of  withhold- 
ing it  I  And  if  physic  be  necessary,  not  to  doctor  him  your- 
self, unless  it  be  in  extreme  and  urgent  cases  (which  in  pre- 
<jeding  and  succeeding  Conversations  1  either  have  or  wfll  in- 
dicate), but  to  employ  an  experienced  medical  man.  A  babe 
who  is  always,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  being  physicked,  is 
sure  to  be  puny,  delicate,  and  unhealthy,  and  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  drop  into  an  untimely  grave  I 

I  will  maintain  that  a  healthy  child  never  requires  drug- 
ging with  opening  physic,  and  that  costiveness  is  brought  on 
by  bad  management.  Aperient  medicines  to  a  healthy  child 
are  so  much  poison  !  Let  me  impress  the  above  remarks  on 
every  mother* s  mind;  for  it  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance. 
Never,  then,  give  a  purgative  to  a  healthy  child ;  for,  if  he  be 
properly  managed,  he  will  never  require  one.     If  you  once 
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begin  to  give  aperients,  yon  will  find  a  diffionlty  in  disoon* 
tinning  tiiem.  Finally,  I  will  only  say  with  Ptmchi^^ 
"  Don^t.'' 

OOKCLUDING  RTCMAKKS   OK  INFAKOT. 

115.  In  concluding  the  first  part  of  our  subject — Infancy 
— ^I  beg  to  remark :  there  are  four  things  essentially  neces- 
sary to  a  babe's  well-doing,  namely,  (I)  plenty  of  water  for 
his  skin ;  (2)  plenty  of  fresh  genuine  milk  mixed  with  water 
for  his  stomach  (of  course,  giving  him  only  his  mother's 
milk  during  the  first  six,  eight,  or  nine  months  of  his  exist- 
ence) ;  (3)  plenty  of  pure  air  for  his  lungs ;  (4)  plenty  of  sleep 
for  his  brain :  these  are  the  four  grand  essentials  for  an  in- 
fant ;  without  an  abundance  of  one  and  all  of  them,  pei*f ect 
heal^  is  utterly  impossible !  Perfect  health!  the  greatest 
earthly  blessing,  and  more  to  be  coveted  than  ought  else  be- 
side !  There  is  not  a  more  charming  sight  in  the  universe 
than  the  beaming  face  of  a  perfectly  healthy  babe, — 

*'  His  are  the  joys  of  natare,  his  the  smile, 
The  cherab  smile,  of  imiocence  and  health.''— Amnl 
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mer  adyances,  less  and  less  warm  water  is  required,  so  that,  at 
length,  none'  is  needed. 

123.  If  a  child  be  ddicate^  do  you  recommend  anything  to 
he  added  to  the  tuater  which  may  tend  to  brace  and  strengthen 
him  f 

Either  a  handf al  of  table  salt,  or  half  a  handful  of  bay-salt, 
or  of  Tidman's  searsalt,  should  be  previously  dissolved  in  a 
quart  jug  of  cold  water ;  then,  just  before  taking  the  child 
out  of  his  morning  bath,  let  the  above  be  poured  over  and 
down  the  back  and  lions  of  the  child — holding  the  jug,  while 
poui-ing  its  contents  on  the  back,  a  foot  distant  from  the  child, 
m  order  that  it  might  act  as  a  kind  of  douche. bath. 

124.  Do  you  recomjnend  the  child,  after  he  has  been  dried 
with  the  toioely  to  bejrubbed  with  the  hand? 

*  I  do ;  as  friction  encourages  the  cutaneous  circulation,  and 
causes  the  skin  to  perform  its  functions  properly,  thus  pre- 
venting the  perspiration  (which  is  one  oi  the  impurities  of 
the  body)  from  being  sent  inwardly  either  to  the  lungs  or  to 
other  parts.  The  back,  the  chest,  the  bowels,  and  the  limbs 
are  the  parts  that  ought  to  be  well  rubbed. 

CLOTHIKa. 

125.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  clothing  of  a 

child  f 

Children,  boys  and  girls,  especially  if  they  be  delicate^ 
ought  always  to  wear  high  dresses  up  to  their  neck.  The 
exposure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  (if  the  child  be 
weakly)  is  dangerous.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  in 
the  region  of  the  collar  bones,  that  consumption  first  shows 
itself.  The  clothing  of  a  child,  more  especially  about  the 
chest,  should  be  large  and  full  in  every  part  and  be,  free 
from  tight  strings,  so  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may 
not  be  impeded,  and  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for 
the  full  devdopment  of  the  rapidly-growing  body. 

His  frock,  or  tunic,  ought  to  be  of  woollen  material — 
warm,  light,  and  porous,  in  order  that  the  perspiration  may 
rapidly  evaporate.  The  practice  of  some  mothers  in  allow- 
ing their  children  to  wear  tight  bands  round  their  waists^ 
^nd  tight  clothes,  is  truly  reprehensible. 

Tight  bands  or  tight  belts  around  the  waist  of  a  child  are 
veiT  injurious  to  health ;  they  crib  in  the  chest,  and  thus  in- 
terfere with  the  rising  and  the  falling  of  the  ribs — so  essen- 
tial to  breathing.     THght  hats  ought  never  to  be  worn ;  by  in- 
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terfcring  with  the  circulation  they  canse  headaches.     Nature 
delights  in  freedom,  and  resentB  mtcrferencc ! 

126.  What  parts  of  the  body  in  parlrcvlar  ought  to  he 
kept  warm  f 

The  chest,  the  bowels,  and  the  feet,  should  he  kept  com- 
fortably warm.  We  must  guard  against  an  opposite  extreme, 
and  not  keep  them  too  hot.  The  head  alone  should  be  kept 
cool,  on  which  account  I  do  not  approve  either  of  night  or  of 
day  caps. 

127.  What  are  the  heat  Mnda  of  hat  for  a  child? 

The  beet  covering  for  the  head,  when  he  is  out  and  about, 
is  a  loose-fitting  straw  hat,  which  will  allow  the  perspiration 
to  escape.  It  should  have  a  broad  lim,  to  screen  the  eyes.  A 
Bun-shadc,  that  is  to  say,  a  sea-aide  hat— a  hat  made  oi  cotton 
— with  a  wide  brim  to  keep  off  the  sun,  ia  also  an  excellent 
hat  for  a  child ;  it  is  very  light,  and  allows  a  free  escape  of 
the  perspiration.  It  can  be  bought,  ready  made,  at  a  baby- 
linen  warehouse. 

A  knitted  or  crocheted  woollen  hat,  with  woollen  rosettes 
to  keep  tlie  ears  warm,  and  which  may  be  procured  at  any 
baby-linen  warehouse,  makes  a  nice  and  comfortable  winter  s 
bat  for  a  child.  It  is  also  a  good  hat  for  him  to  wear  while 
performing  a  long  journey.  The  colour  chosen  ia  generally 
scarlet  and  white,  which,  in  cold  weather,  gives  it  a  warm 
and  comfortable  appearance. 

It  is  an  abominable  practice  to  cover  a  child's  head  either 
with  heaver  or  with  felt,  or  with  any  thick  impervions  mate- 
rial. It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  both  beavei"  and  silk 
hats  cause  men  to  suffer  from  headache,  and  to  lose  their  hair 
— the  reason  being,  that  the  perspiration  cannot  possibly  es- 
cape through  them.  Now,  if  the  perspiration  cannot  escape, 
dangerous,  or  at  all  events  injurious,  consequences  mnst  en- 
sue, as  it  is  well  known  that  the  skin  is  a  breathing  apparatus, 
and  that  it  will  not  with  impunity  bear  interference. 

Neither  a  child  nor  any  one  else  should  be  permitted  to 
be  in  the  glare  of  the  sun  without  his  hat.  IE  he  be  allowed, 
he  is  likely  to  have  a  sun^atroke,  which  might  either  at  once 
kill  him,  or  might  make  him  an  idiot  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life ;  which  latter  would  he  the  worse  alternative  of  the  two. 

128.  Siiive  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  keeping  a  child's 
hands  and  Ug»  warm  when  in  the  winter  time  he  is  carried 
out? 

When  a  child  either  walks  or  is  carried  out  in  wintry 
weat^fr,  be  sure  and  see  that  both  his  hands  and  legs  are 
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well  protected  from  the  cold.  There  is  nothing  for  this  pur- 
pose like  woollen  gloves,  and  woollen  stockings  comipg  up 
over  the  knees. 

129.  Do  y(m  approve  of  a  child  wearing  a  flannd  nigJU- 
gow7i  f 

He  frequently  throws  the  clothes  off  him,  and  has  occa- 
sion to  be  taken  up  in  the  night,  and  if  he  have  not  a  flannel 
gown  on,  is  likely  to  catch  cold ;  on  which  account  I  vgcom- 
mend  it  to  be  worn.  The  usual  calico  night-gown  should  be 
worn  imder  it. 

130.  Do  you  advise  a  child  to  de.  lightly  dad^  in  order 
that  lie  ma/y  he  hardened  thereby  f 

I  should  fear  that  such  a  plan,  instead  of  hardening,  would 
be  likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  It  is  an  ascertained 
fact  that  more  children  of  the  poor,  who  are  thus  lightly  clad, 
die,  than  of  those  who  are  properly  defended  from  the  cold. 
Again,  what  holds  good  with  a  young  plant  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  young  child ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  riaici^ous 
to  think  of  unnecessarily  exposing  a  tender  plant  to  harden  it. 
If  it  were  thus  exposed,  it  would  wither  and  die. 

131.  If  a  child  he  delicate^  if  he  have  a  cold  hody^  or  a 
la/nguid  circidation,  or  if  he  he  predisposed  to  inflamrnxUion 
of  the  lungs^  do  you  approve  of  his  wearing  flannel  instead 
of  linen  shirts  f 

I  do ;  as  flannel  tends  to  keep  the  body  at  an  equal  tem- 
perature, thus  obviating  the  effects  of  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weatlier,  and  promotes  by  gentle  friction  the  cutaneous 
ckculation,  thus  warming  the  cold  body,  and  giving  an  im- 
petus to  the  languid  circulation,  and  preventmg  an  undue 
quantity  of  blood  from  being  sent  to  the  lungs,  either  to  light 
up  or  to  feed  inflammation.  Fine  flannel,  of  course,  ought  to 
be  worn,  which  should  be  changed  as  frequently  as  the  usual 
shirts. 

If  a  child  have  had  an  attack  either  of  bronchitis  or  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  or  if  he  have  just  recovered  from 
scarlet  fever,  by  all  means,  if  he  have  not  previously  worn 
flannel,  instantly  let  hun  begin  to  do  so,  and  let  him,  next  to 
the  skm,  wear  a  flannel  waistcoat.  This  is  important  advicey 
and  ought  not  to  he  disregarded. 

Scarlet  flannel  is  now  much  used  instead  of  wRite  flannel ; 
and  as  scarlet  flannel  has  a  more  comfortable  appearance,  and 
does  not  shrink  so  much  in  washing,  it  may  be  substituted  for 
the  white. 

132,  jBave  you  any  remarks  to  maike  (m  iJ\A  %haes  and 
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■4IOt}^riigs  of  a  okUdf  a>i4  an  the  right  waif  of  catting  the  toe- 
naOa? 

I..  He  ought,  daring  the  winter,  to  wear  lamb's  wool  Btock- 
ingB  thai  will  reach  above  the  kue^,  and  tkitA  caKco  drawers 
that  will  reach  a  few  inches  beloM  the  knoes;  as  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  importance  to  keep  the  lower  extremities  comfortably 
wacm.  It  is  really  painfnl  to  see  how  many  mothers  expose 
-title  bare  lega  of  their  little  ones  to  the  frosty  air,  even  in  the 
•dopliis  of  winter. 

Be  sure  and  see  that  the  boots  Mid  shoes  of  your  child  be 
BOUad  and  whole ;  for  if  they  be  not  so,  they  will  let  in  the 
damp,  and  if  the  damp,  disease  and  perhaps  death.  "  If  the 
poor  would  take  better  care  of  their  children's  feet,  half  the 
infwitile  luortahty  would  dii^appear.  It  only  costs  twopence 
to  put  a  piece  of  thick  felt  or  cork  into  the  bottom  of  a  boot 
or  shoe,  and  the  difference  is  often  between  that  and  n  doctor's 
Ul]*with,  perhaps,  the  undertaker's  besides."— .Dai^  Telegraph. 
.  Oartera  ought  not  to  be  worn,  as  they  impede  the  circula- 
tion,-waste  the  muscles,  and  interfere  with  walking.  The 
Btoddng  way  be  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  loop  and 
tape,  which  should  be  fastened  to  a  part  of  the  dress. 

Let  me  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  not  allowing 
your  child  to  wear  Hght  shoes  ;  they  cripple  the  feet,  causing 
the  joints  of  the  toes,  which  ought'  to  have  free  play,  and 
which  should  assist  in  walkings  to  be,  in  a  maaner,  usi'less ; 
they  produce  corns  and  bunions,  and  interfere  with  the  proper 
circulation  of  the  foot.  A  sJioe  ought  to  be  made  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot — rights  and  lefts  are  therefore  desir- 
nble.  The  toe-part  of  the  shoe  must  be  made  broad,  so  ae  to 
*llow  plenty  of  room  for  the  toes  to  expand,  and  that  one  toe 
■cannot  overlap  another.  Be  sure,  then,  that  there  be  no 
pinching  and  no  pressure.  In  tho  article  of  shoes  yon  ought 
to  be  particular  and  liberal ;  pay  attention  to  having  nicely 
fitCing  ones,  and  let  them  be  made  of  soft  leather,  and  throw 
them  on  one  side  the  moment  they  are  too  small.  It  is  poor 
economy,  indeed,  because  a  pair  of  shoes  be  not  worn  out,  to 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  above  evil  consequences. 

Shoes  arefarpr^erable  to  boots :  boots  weaken  instead  of 
filrengthen  the  aukJe.  The  ankle  and  insten  require  free  play, 
and  ought  not  to  be  hampered  by  boots.  Moreover,  boots,  by 
undue  pressure,  decidedly  waste  away  the  ligaments  of  thf 
ankle.  Boots  act  on  the  ankles  in  asimilar  way  that  stays  do 
on  the  waist — they  do  mischief  by  pressure.  Boots  waste 
rtway  the  ligaments  of  the  ankle ;  atays  waste  a.-ww^  ^.W-wxas.- 
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cles  of  the  back  and  chest ;  and  thns,  in  both  cases,  do  irre- 
parable mischief. 

A  shoe  for  a  child  ought  to  be  made  with  a  narrow  strap 
over  the  instep,  and  with  button  and  button  hole ;  if  it  be  not 
made  in  this  way,  the  shoe  will  not  keep  on  the  foot. 

It  is  a  grievous  state  of  things,  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury there  are  but  few  shoemakers  who  know  how  to  make  a 
shoe !  The  shoe  is  made  not  to  fit  a  real  foot,  but  a  fashion- 
able imaginary  one  I  The  poor  unfortunate  toes  are  in  con- 
sequence screwed  up  as  in  a  vice ! 

Let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  be  particular  that  the  sock, 
or  stocking,  fits  nicely — that  it  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
large ;  if  it  be  too  small,  it  binds  up  the  toes  unmei-cifuUy,  and 
makes  one  toe  to  ride  over  the  other,  and  thus  renders  the 
toes  perfectly  useless  in  walking ;  if  it  be  too^  large,  it  is 
necessary  to  lap  a  portion  of  the  sock,  or  stocking,  either 
under  or  over  the  toes,  which  thus  presses  unduly  upon  them, 
and  gives  pain  and  annoyance.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  if  the  toes  have  full  play,  they,  as  it  were,  grasp  the 
ground,  and  greatly  assist  in  locomotion — which,  of  course,  if 
they  are  cramped  up,  they  cannot  possibly  do.  Be  careful, 
too,  that  the  toe-part  of  the  sock,  or  stocking,  be  not  pointed  ; 
let  it  be  made  square,  in  order  to  give  room  to  the  toes.  "  At 
this  helpless  period  of  life,  the  delicately  feeble,  outspreading 
toes  are  wedged  into  a  narrow-toed  stocking,  often  so  short 
as  to  double  m  the  toes,  diminishing  the  length  of  the  rapidly 
growing  foot !  It  is  next,  perhaps,  tightly  laced  into  a  boot 
of  less  interior  dimensions  than  itself ;  when  the  poor  little 
creature  is  left  to  sprawl  about  with  a  limping,  stumping  gait, 
thus  learning  to  walk  as  it  best  can,  under  circumstances  the 
most  cruel  and  torturing  imaginable."  * 

It  is  impossible  for  either^  stocking,  or  a  shoe,  to  fit 

nicely  unless  the  toe-nails  be  kept  in  proper  order.     Now,  in 

cutting  the  toe-nails,  there  is,  as  in  everything  else,  a  right 

and  a  wrong  way.     The  right  way  of  cutting  a  toe-nail  is  to 

cut  it  straight — in  a  straight  line.     The  wrong  way  is  to  cut 

the  corners  of  the  nail — ^to  round  the  nail,  as  it  is  called. 

This  cutting  the  corners  of  the  nails  often  makes  work  for 

the  surgeon,  as  I;  myself  can  testify;  it  frequently  produces 

"gro wing-in"  of  the  nail,  which  sometimes  necessitates  the 

removal  of  either  the  nail  or  a  portion  of  it. 

*  The  Foot  and  its  Covering^  second  edition.    By  James  Dowie.    London: 
1872.    I  bep;  to  call  a  mother's  especial  attention  to  this  valnaWe  little  book  : 
Jt  Lh  written  by  an  earnest  intelligent  man,  by  one  who  has  studied  the  subject 
in  nil  iu*  bearings,  and  by  one  who  is  MmaeVl  a  atvoeroak^t. 
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I3S.  At  what  time  of  the  year  ehoxUd  a  child  leave  off  Ma 
winter  clothing  f 

A  mother  ought  not  to  leave  off  her  children's  winter  cloth- 
ing until  the  spring  be  far  advanced  :  it  is  far  better  to  be  on 
tjie  safe  side,  and  to  allow  the  winter  clothes  to  be  worn 
mitil  the  end  of  May,  The  old  adage  is  very  good,  and  should 
be  borne  In  mind  : — 

"  Battan  Co  chin 
Till  Maj  be  in  ; 
Ne'er  cast  u  clout 
Till  May  be  Qut" 

134.  Save  you  any  general  remarke  to  make  on  the  pres- 
ent fhthion  of  dressing  children? 

Tbe  present  fashion  is  absurd.  Children  are  frequently 
dressed  like  mountebanks,  with  feathers  and  furbelows  and 
finery ;  the  boys  go  bare-legged ;  the  little  girls  are  dressed 
like  women,  with  their  stuck-out  petticoats,  crinolines,  and 
low  dresses !  Their  poor  little  waists  are  drawn  in  tight,  so 
that  tbey  can  scarcely  breathe  ;  their  dresses  are  very  low  and 
short,  the  conaeqiience'is,  that  »  great  part  of  the  chest  is  ex- 
poaed  to  our  variable  climate ;  their  legs  are  bare  down  to 
their  thin  socks,  or  if  they  be  clothed,  they  are  only  covered 
with  gossamer  drawers ;  while  their  feet  ai'e  encased  in  tight 
shoes  of  paper  thickness  !  Dress  .'  dress  !  dress!  is  made  with 
them,  at  a  tender  b.^,  and  when  first  impressions  are  the 
strongest,  a  most  important  consideration.  They  are  thus 
rendered  vain  and  frivolous,  and  are  taught  to  consider  dr^s 
"  as  the  one  thing  needful."  And  if  they  live  to  be  women 
— which  the  present  fashion  is  likely  fre(juently  to  prevent — 
what  are  they  ?  Silly,  simpering,  delicate,  lack-a-dtusical 
nonentities;  dress  being  their  amusement,  their  oocupation, 
their  conversation,  their  everything,  their  thoughts  by  day 
and  their  dreams  by  night!  Truly  they  are  melancholy 
objects  to  behold  !  Let  children  be  dressed  as  children,  not 
as  men  and  women.  Let  them  be  taught  that  dreas  is  quite 
a  secondary  consideration.  IjCt  health,  and  not  fashion,  be 
the  first,  and  we  shall  then  have,  with  God's  blessing,  bloora- 
log  children,  who  will,  in  time,  he  the  pride  and  strength  of 
"■""'■  old  England ! 
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35.  At  TwKtVK  mo)Uhs  old,  have  you  any  o^ectioii  to  a 

^shad  hauing  any  other  food  betides  that  you  vientioried  in 
answer  to  the  342A  question? 
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There  is  no  objection  to  hi«  ocdBiHonaUf/  having,  for  din* 
V  ner,  either  a  mealy,  mashed  potato  and  grsLVji  or  a  few  cmmbft 
of  bread  and  gravy.  Rioe-padding  or  battier-piidding  n^ay,  for 
a  ehange,  be  given  ;  but  remember,  the  food  rteconknended  -In 
a  former  Conversation  is  what,  until  he  be  eighteen  months 
old,  mast  be  principally  takcm.  Daring  the  early  months  of 
infancy — say,  for  the  first  six  or  seven — ^if  artificial  food  be 
given  at  all,  it  should  be  administered  by  means  of  a  feeding- 
bottle.  After  that  time,  either  a  spoon,  or  a  nursing  boat, 
\n\\  be  preferable.  The  food,  as  he  becomes  older,  ought  to 
be  made  more  solid. 

186.  At  EiGHTBEK  months  oldj  have  you  any  objection  to 
a  chUd  having  meat  ? 

He  ought  not  to  have  meat  until  he  have  several  teeth  ta 
chew  it  with.  If  he  has  most  of  his  teeth — which  he  very 
likely  at  this  age  will  have — ^there  is  no  objection  to  bis  tak- 
ing a  small  slice  either  of  mutton,  or  occasionally  of  roast 
beef,  which  should  be  well  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  and 
mi'xcd  with  a  mealy  m^ashed  potato,  ^d  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  and  gravy ;  either  every  day,  if  he  be  delicate,  or  every 
other  day,  if  he  be  a  gross  or  a  fast-feeding  child.  It  may  be 
well,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  for  the  first  few  months  to  give 
him  meat  every  other  day,  and  either  potato  or  griavy,  or  rice 
or  suet-pudding  or  batter-pudding  on  the  alternate  days ;  in- 
deed, I  think  so  highly  of  rice,  of  suet,  and  of  baitter-puddiiigs, 
and  of  other  farinaceous  puddings,  that  1  should  advise  you 
to  let  him  have  either  the  one  or  the  other  even  on  those  days 
that  he  has  meat — ^giving  it  hiih  after  his  meat.  But  remem- 
ber, if  he  have  meat  a/ia  pudding,  the  meat  ought  to  be  given 
sparingly.  If  he  be  gorged  with  food,  it  makes  him  irritable, 
cross,  and  stupid ;  at  one  time,  clogging  up  his  bowels,  and 
producing  constipation  ;  at  another,  disordering  his  liver,  and 
causing  either  clay  coloured  stools — denoting  a  deficiency  of 
bile,  or  dark  and  offensive  motions — telling  of  vitiated  bile  ; 
while,  in  a  third  case,  cramming  him  with  food  might  bring 
on  convulsions. 

137.  As  you  are  so  partial  to  puddings  for  a  child^  which 
do  ypu  consider  the  best  for  him  f 

He  ought,  every  day,  to  have  a  pudding  for  his  dinner — 
either  rice,  arrow-root,  sago,  tapioca,  suet-pudding,  batter-pud- 
ding, or  Yorkshire-pudding,  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread  and 
gravy — ^free  from  grease.  A  well  boiled  suet-pudding,  with 
plenty  of  suet  in  it,  is  one  of  the  best  puddings  he  can  have  j 
Jt  is,  in  point  of  fact,  meat  and  farinaceous  food  combined, 
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lia  eqnalto,  and  will  oftentimes  prevent  the  giving  of,  cod- 
Ilver  oil ;  before  cod-liver  oil  came  into  vogue,  suet  boiled  in 
milk  was  the  remedy  for  a  delicate  child.  He  may,  occaeion- 
ally,  have  fruit^pudding,  provided  the  pastry  be  both  plain  and 
light. 

The  objection  to  fruit  pies  and  puddings  is,  that  the  pastry 
■  is  often  too  rich  for  the  delicate  stomach  of  a  child ;  there  is 
no  objection,  certainly  not,  to  the  fruit — cooked  fruit  being, 
for  a  child,  most  wholesome  ;  if,  therefore,  fruit  jiuddings  and 
pies  be  eaten,  the  pastry  part  ought  to  be  quite  plain.  There 
IB,  in  "Murray's  Modern  Cookery  Book,  an  excellent  sug- 
gestion, which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  <]unti]i^,  and  of 
strongly  urging  my  fair  reader  to  carry  into  practice :i — "To 
pr^O^a  fntit J'or  children,  afar  more  wholeBome  way  thau  in 
pies  and  puddings,  is  to  put  apples  sliced,  or  plums,  currants, 
gooseberries,  &c.,  into  a  stone  jar  ;  and  sprinkle  among  them 
as  much  Lisbon  sugar  as  necessary,  Set  the  jar  on  iin  oven 
or  on  a  hearth,  with  a  tea-cupful  of  water  to  prevent  the  fruit 
from  burning ;  or  put  the  jar  into  a  saucepan  of  watery  till  its 
contents  be  perfectly  done.  Slices  of  bread  or  some  rice  may 
be  put  into  the  jar,  to  eat  with  the  fruit." 

tTam— such  as  strawbeiTy,  raapfcerry,  gooseberry — is  most 
wAoleeome  for  a  child,  and  ought  occasionally  lo  be  given,  in 
lieu  of  sugar,  with  the  rice,  with  the  batter,  and  with  the  other 
paddings.     Marmalade,  too,  is  very  wholesome. 

Puddings  ought  to  be  giv«n  after  and  not  before  his  moat 
and  vegetables ;  if  you  give  him  pudding  before  his  meat,  he 
Ttiigfat  refuse  to  eat  meat  altogether.  By  adopting  the  plan 
of  giving  puddings  evei-y  day,'  your  child  wH!  require  lees  ani- 
maTfood;  much  meat  is  injarioua  to  a  young  child.  But  do 
not  run  into  an  opposite  extreme  :  a  little  meat  ought,  every 
day,  to  be  given,  provided  he  has  cut  the  whole  of  kin  first  set 
of  teeth;  until  then,  meat  every  other  day  will  be  often 
enough. 

"Ii38.  As  soon  as  a  child  has  cut  the  whole  of  his  first  set 
of  teeth,  what  ought  to  he  his  diet  f  What  should  be  his 
breaifastf 

He  can,  then,  have  nothing  better,  where  it  agrees,  than 
Boalding  hot  new  milk  poured  on  sliced  bread,  with  a  slice  or 
two  of  breitd  and  butter  to  eat  with  it.  Bntter,  in  niodera- 
tion,  is  nourishing,  fattening,  and  wholesome.  Moreover,  but- 
ter tends  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  These  facts  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  some  motliers  foolishly  keep  their  children 
from  butter,  declaring  it  to  be  too  rich  for  their  children's 
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stomach !  New  milk  should  be  used  in  preference  either  to 
cream  or  to  skim  milk.  Cream,  as  a  rule,  is  too  rich  for  the 
delicate  stomach  of  a  child,  and  skim-milk  is  too  poor  when 
robbed  of  the  butter  which  the  cream  contains.  But  give 
cream  and  water,  where  new  milk  (as  is  occasionaUy  the  case) 
does  not  agree ;  but  never  giVe  skim-milk.  8him^mUk  (among 
other  evils)  produces  costiveness,  and  necessitates  the  fre- 
quent administration  of  aperients.  Cream,  on  the  other  hand, 
regulates  and  tends  to  open  the  bowels. 

Although  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  so  partial  to  cream  as  I  am 
to  good  genuine  fresh  milk,  yet  I  have  found,  in  cases  of  great 
debility,  more  especially  where  a  child  is  much  exhausted  by 
some  inflammatory  disease,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
the  following  food  most  serviceable : — Beat  up,  by  means  of 
a  fork,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  mix,  little  by  little,  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  very  weak  black  te^^  sweeten  with  one  lump  of  sugar, 
and  add  a  table-spoonful  of  cream.  Let  the  above,  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  at  a  time,  be  frequently  given.  The  above  food  is 
only  to  be  administered  until  the  exhaustion  be  removed,  and 
is  not  to  supersede  the  milk  diet,  which  must,  at  stated 
periods,  be  given,  as  I  have  recommended  in  answers  to  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  questions. 

When  a  child  has  costive  bowels,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  his  breakfast  than  well-made  and  well-boiled  oatmeal  stir- 
about, which  ought  to  be  eaten  with  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 
Scotch  children  scarcely  take  anything  else,  and  a  finer  race  is 
not  in  existence ;  and,  as  for  physic,  many  of  them  do  not 
even  know  either  the  taste  or  the  smell  of  it !  You  will  find 
Robinson's  Pure  Scotch  Oatmeal  (sold  in  packets)  to  be  very 
pure,  and  sweet,  and  good.     Stir-about  is  truly  said  to  be— 

*'  The  halesome  parritch,  chief  of  Scotia's  food." — Bums. 

Cadbury's  Cocoa  Essence,  made  with  equal  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  and  fresh  milk,  slightly  sweetened  with  lamp  sugar, 
is  an  admirable  food  for  a  delicate  child.  Bread  and  butter 
should  be  eaten  with  it. 

139.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  cow^s  milk  aa  cm 
article  of  food? 

Cow's  milk  is  a  valuable,  indeed,  an  indispensable  article 
of  diet,  for  the  young ;  it  is  most  nourishing,  wholesome,  and 
digestible.  The  finest  and  the  healthiest  children  are  those 
who,  for  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  their  lives,  are  fed  prin- 
cipaUy  upon  it.  Milk  ought  then  to  be  their  staple  food.  No 
child,  as  a  rule,  can  live,  or,  if  he  live,  can  be  healthy,  unless 
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aiQc  be  tbe  staple  article  of  his  diet.  There  is  110  substitute 
for  milk.  To  prove  the  fattening  and  strengtheEiii"  qualities 
of  milk,  look  only  at  a  young  uaH  who  lives  on  ini£,  and  on 
milk  alone !  He  is  a  Samson  in  strength,  and  is  "  as  fat  :)s 
butter ; "  and  all  young  things  if  they  are  in  health  are  fat ! 

Milk,  then,  contains  every  ingredient  to  build  up  the  body, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  known  substance 
besides.  A  child  may  Hye  entirely,  and  grow,  and  become 
both  healthy  and  strong,  on  milk,  and  on  milk  alone,  aa  it 
contaiuH  every  constituent  of  the  human  body.  A  child  can- 
not "  live  by  bread  alone,"  but  he  might  011  milk  alone ! 
Milk  is  animal  and  vegetable — it  ia  meat  and  bread — it  is 
food  and  drink — it  is  a  fluid,  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
stomach,  it  becomes  a  solid  * — solid  food;  it  is  the  moat  im- 

fortant  and  valuable  article  of  diet  for  a  child  in  existence. 
t  is  a  glorious  food  for  the  young,  and  must  never,  on  any 
account  whatever,  in  any  ease  be  dispensed  with,  "  Consid- 
ering that  milk  contains  in  itself  most  of  the  constituents  of  a 
perfect  diet,  and  is  capable  of  maintaining  life  in  infancy, 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  substance,  it  ia  marvellous  that 
the  oousumption  of  it  is  practically  limited  to  so  small  a 
class  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  in  sick-rooms,  where  the  pa- 
tient is  surrounded  with  every  luxury,  ari'Ow-root,  and  othei- 
compounds  containing  much  lesr;  nutriment,  should  so  often 
be  preferred  to  it." — The  Times. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
bat  that  the  mixing  of  farinaceous  food — such  as  Lemann's 
Biscuit  Powder,  Robb's  Biscuit,  Hard's  Farinaceous  Food, 
Brown  and  Poison's  Corn  Flour,  and  the  like,  with  the  milk, 
is  an  improvement,  in  some  cases — a  great  im.provement ;  but 
still  I  maintain  that  a  child  might  live  and  thrive,  and  that 
for  a  lengthened  period,  on  milk — and  on  milk  alone  ! 

A  dog  will  live  and  fatten  for  six  weeks  on  milk  alone ; 
while  be  will  starve  and  die  in  a  shorter  period  on  sti-ong 
beef-tea  alone ! 

It  is  a  grievous  sin  for  a  milkman  to  adulterate  milk. 
How  many  a  poor  infant  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  crime  ! — 
for  crime  it  may  be  truly  called. 
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It  is  folly  in  the  eictVeme  for.a  mother  to  bate  a  milkniau 
down  in  the  price,  ollus  mUk ;  if  she  does,  the  milk  isjfiare  to 
be  either  of  inferior  quality,  or  adulterated,  or  .  diluted  with 
water;  and  woe  betide  the  poor  .unfortunate  child  .if  it  Jje 
either  the  oniQ  or  the  other!  The  only; way, to  inBure  good 
milk  is,. to  go  to  a  respoetable  cow-keeper,  aad  let  him"  be 
made  to  thoroughly  understand  the  importancre  of  your  child 
having  ^enw*n«  milk,  ^d  that  you  a^e  then  willing  to  pay  a, 
fair  remunerative  price  for  it.  Rest  assured,  that  if  you  hay^ 
to  pay  one  penny  or  even  twopence  a  quart  more  for  gervuine 
mifik,  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments  that  you  ever  have 
made,  or  that  you  are  ever  likely  to  make  in  this  world ! 
Cheap  and  inferior  milk  might  well  be  called  cheap  and 
nasty ;  for  inferior  or  adulterated  milk  is  the  very  essence^ 
the  conglomeration  of  nastiness  ;  and,  moreover,  is  very  poi- 
sonous to  a  child's  stomach.  One  and  the  prmcipal  reason 
why  so  many  children  are  rickety  and  scrofulous,  is  the  horrid 
stuff  called  milk  that  is  usually  given  to  them.  It  is  a  crying 
evil,  and  demands  a  thorough  investigation  and  reformation, 
and  the  individual  interference  of  every  parent.  Limited  Li- 
ability Companies  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  it  would  reall) 
be  not  a  bad  speculation  if  one  were  formed  in  every  largo 
town,  in  order  to  insure  good,  genuine,  and  undiluted  milk. 

Young  children,  as  a  rule,  are  allowed  to  eat  too  much 
meat.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  a  mother  that  they  require 
so  much  animal  food.  If  more  milk  were  given  and  less 
meat,  they  would  be  healthier,  and  would  not  be  so  predis- 
posed to  disease,  especially  to  diseases  of  debility,  and  to  skin- 
disease. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  you,  then,  to  be  extravagant 
in  your  milk  score.  Each  child  ought,  in  the  twentv'-iour 
hours,  to  take  at  least  a  quart  of  good,  fresh,  new  milt.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  given  in  various  ways, — as  bread  and 
raill^,  rice-puddings,  milk  and  different  kinds  of  farinaceous 
food,  stir-about,  plain  milk,  cold  milk,  hot  milk,  any  way,  and 
every  way,  that  will  please  his  palate,  and  that  will  induce 
him  to  take  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  The  *'  advice  "  I  hay^ 
just  given  you  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  demands 
your  most  earnest  attention.  There  would  be  very  few  rick- 
ety children  in  the  world  if  my  "  counsel "  were  followed  out 
to  the  very  letter. 

140.  But  suppose  my  child  will  not  taJce  milky  he  having 
an  aversion  ta  it,  what  ought  then  to  be  done  ? 

Boil  the  milk,  and  sweeten  it  to  suit  his  palate.     After  he 
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bM^Kien  aooastomed  to  it  for  a  while,  he  will  then,  probably, 
lite  milk.  Gradually  rednce  the  sugar,  until  at  length  it  be 
dispensed  vitb.  A  child  will  often  take  milk  this  wtiy, 
wiiereaB  he  will  not  otherwise  touch  it. 

If  a  child  will  not  drink  milk,  he  mu»t  eat  meat ;  it  is  nb- 
aolutely  necessary  that  lie  should  have  either  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and,  if  be  have  cut  nearly  ail  his  teetb,  he  ought  to 
have  both  meat  and  milk— the  former  in  moderation,  the  lat- 
ter in  abundance.. 

141.  Sxij^osinff  milk  skovid  not  agree  leit/t  my  c/til<i,  whitt 
tmut  ^ten  be  done  f 

Milk,  either  boiled  or  unboiled,  almost  always  agrees  with 
a  child.  If  it  does  not,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  exceji- 
tion,  and  not  as  the  rale.  I  would,  in  such  a  case,  advise  one- 
eighth  of  lime  water  to  be  added  to  seven-eighths  of  new  milk 
— that  is  to  say,  two  table-spoojifols  of  lime  water  should  be 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  new  uiilk. 

142.  Ctm  you  teU  me  of  a  toay  to  prevent  milk,  in  hot 
•weather,  from,  twrning  sour  ? 

Let  the  jug  of  milk  be  put  into  a  crook,  containing  ice — 
Wenham  Lake  is  the  best — cither  in  the  dairy  or  in  the  cellar. 
The  ice  may  at  any  time  be  ptgcured  of  a  I'espect.ible  fish- 
monger, and  should  be  kept,  wrapped  either  in  flannel  or  in 
blanket,  in  a  cool  place,  until  it  be  wanted. 

143.  Caw  you  tell  me  why  (Aa  children  of  t/ie  rich  nu^fe'r 
so  much  more  from  costivenesn  than  do  the  children  of  the 
poorf 

The  principal  reason  is  that  the  chiSdreu  of  tbe  rich  drink 
milk  without  water,  while  the  children  of  the  poor  drink  wa- 
ter without,  or  witli  very  little,  milk — milk  being  binding, 
and  water  opening  to  the  bowels.  Be  sure,  then,  and  be.ir  in 
mind,  as  this  is  most  important  advice,  to  see  that  water  is 
mixed  with  all  tbe  milk  that  is  given  to  your  child.  The 
combination  of  milk  and  water  for  a  child  \s  a  glorious  com- 
pound— strengthening,  fattening,  refreshing,  and  regulating 
to  the  bowels,  and  thus  doing  away  with  that  disgraceful  f<ro- 
ceeding  so  common  in  nurseriee,  of  everlastingly  physickitig, 
irritating  and  irreparably  injuring  the  tender  bowels  of  it 
child.  My  opinion  is,  that  aperients,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  un- 
necessary, find  shoulil  only  be  given  in  severe  illness,  and 
nnder  the  du'ection  of  a  judicious  medical  inaia.  How  ninth 
mbery,  and  iujury,  might  be  averted  if  niilk  H'ere  alwayn 
^ven  to  a  child  in  combination  with  water ! 

Aperients,  by  repetition,  unlike  water,  increase  the  i 
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•chief  tcnfohl,  and  cork  them  up  most  efiEectually  ;  so  that  the 
bowels,  in  time,  will  not  act  without  them  ! 

A  motlicr  before  she  gives  «in  aperient  to  her  child  should 
ponder  well  upon  what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject,  it  being 
a  vital  question,  affecting,  as  it  does,  the  well-being  and  the 
well-doing  of  her  child. 

144.  But.^  if  a  child*  s  bowels^  very  costive,  tohcU  is  to  be 
done  to  relieve  them  ?  . 

Do  not  give  him  a  grain  or  a  drop  of  opening  medicine, 
but  in  Jieu  thereof,  administer,  by  uieans  of  a  6  oz.  India- 
rubber  Enema  Bottle,  half  a  tea-cup  or  a  tearcupful,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child,*  of  warm  w^ter ;  now  this  will 
effectually  open  the  bowels,  without  confining  them  after- 
wards, which  opening  physic  would  most  assuredly  do ! 

145.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  a  child  hmcJieon  f 

If  he  want  anything  to  eat  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
let  him  have  a  piece  of  c?ry -bread ;  and  if  he  have  eaten  very 
heartily  at  dinner,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  "  asks  for  more  ! 
give  him,  to  satisfy  his  craving,  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  He 
will  never  eat  more  of  that  than  will  do  him  good,  and  yet 
he  will  take  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  which  is  very  im- 
portant. 

146.  What  ought  now  to  be  his  dinner? 

He  should  now  have  meat,  either  mutton  or  beef,  daily, 
which  must  be  cut  up  very  small,  and  should  be  mixed  with 
mealy,  mashed  potato  and  gravy.  He  ought  always  to  be 
accustomed  to  eat  salt  with  his  dinner.  Let  a  mother  see 
that  this  advice  is  followed,  or  evil  consequences  will  inevi- 
tably ensue.  Let  him  be  closely  watched,  to  asceitain  that  he 
well  masticates  his  food,  and  that  he  does  not  eat  too  quickly ; 
for  young  children  are  apt  to  bolt  their  food. 

147.  Have  you  any  objection  to  pork  for  a  change  f 

I  have  a  great  objection  to  it  for  the  young.  It  is  a.  rich, 
^oss,  and  therefore  unwholesome  food  for  the  delicate  stom- 
ach of  a  child.  I  have  known  it,  in  several  instances,  produce 
violent  pain,  sickness,  purging,  and  convulsions.  If  a  child 
be  fed  much  upon  such  meat,  it  will  be  likely  to  produce 
"  breakings-out  "  on  the  skin.  In  fine,  his  blood  will  put  on 
the  same  character  as  the  food  he  is  fed  with.  Moreover, 
pork  might  be  considered  a  strong  meat,  and  "  strong  meat 
and  strong  drink  can  only  be  taken  by  strong  men." 

*  For  a  babe,  from  birth  until  he  bo  two  years  old,  one,  two,  or  three  table 
epooufulB  of  warm  water  will  be  sufficient,  and  a  2  oz.  Enema  Bottle  will  be  the 
proper  size  for  the  purpose  of  aduiiuisteriiig  it. 
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148.  Do  you  oxpprove  of  veal  for  a  child  f 

My  objection  to  pork  was,  that  it  was  rich  and  ctoss  ; 
this  does  not  apply  to  veal ;  but  the  objection  to  it  is,  tbat  it 
is  more  difficalt  of  digestion  than  either  mntton  or  beef ;  in- 
deed, all  young  meats  are  harder  of  digestion  than  meats  o£ 
matnril^  ;  tlius  mutton  is  more  digeetible  than  lamb,  and  beef 
than  veal. 

149.  JDo  j/ou  dtBajtprove  of  sailed  and  boiled  heef  for  c 
child? 

If  beef  be  much  salted  it  is  hard  of  digestion,  nnd  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  liim ;  but  if  it  have  been  but  slightly 
salted,  then  for  a  change  there  will  be  no  objection  lo  a  little. 
There  is  no  necessity  in  the  winter  time  to  mlt  meat  intended 
for  boiling ;  then  boiled  -unsalted  meat  makes  a  nice  change 
for  a  child's  dinner.  Salt,  of  conrse,  must  with  the  unsalted 
meat  be  eaten. 

150.  Sut  »v^o»e  there  is  nothing  on  the  table  that  a  child 
may  teith  impunity  eat? 

He  should  then  have  either  a  grilled  mutton  chop,  or  a 
lightly-boiled  egg;  indeed,  the  latter,  at  any  time,  makes  nn 
excellent  change.  There  is  great  nourishment  in  an  egg ;  it 
will  not  only  strengthen  the  frame,  but  it  will  give  animal 
heat  as  well ;  these  two  qualities  of  an  egg  are  most  valuable ; 
indeed,  essential  for  the  due  performance  of  health ;  many 
articles  of  food  contain  the  one  qualification,  but  not  the  other : 
hence  the  egg  ia  admirably  suitable  for  a  child's  occasional 
dinner. 

151.  Arepotatoes  an  unwholesome  food  for  a  child? 
New  ones  are  ;  but  old  potatoes,  well  cooked  and  mealy, 

are  the  best  vegetable  he  can  have.  They  ought  to  be  well 
mashed,  as  I  have  known  lamps  of  potatoes  cause  convulsions. 

152.  I>o  you  approve  of  any  other  vegetables  for  a  child  ? 
Occasionally  :  either  asparagus  or  broccoli,  or  cauliflower, 

or  tomips,  or  French  beans,  which  latter  shouid  be  cut  up 
fine,  may  with  advantage  be  given.  Green  peas  may  oc- 
casionally be  ^iven,  provided  they  be  thoroughly  well  boiled, 
and  mashed  with  the  knife  on  the  plate.  Underdone  and  un- 
mashed  peas  are  not  fit  for  a  child's  stomach :  there  is  noth- 
ing more  difficult  of  digestion  that  underdone  peas.  It  is 
important,  too,  to  mash  them,  even  if  they  be  weU  done,  as  a 
eliild  generally  bolts  peas  whote ;  and  they  pass  through  the 
alimentary  canal  without  being  in  the  least  digested. 

153.  Might  not  a  mother  be  too  particular  in  dieting  her 
child? 
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Certainly  not.'  ''If  blood  ban  be  tdO  pxire  and  too  good  she 
'migbt!  ;Wnen  we  take  into  account  tnat  the  food  we  eat  is 
converted  into  blood ;  that  if  tbe  food  be  good  the-  blood  is 
good  ;  and  that  if  the  food  be  improper  or  impure,  the  blood  is 
impure  likewise ;  and,  moreover,  when  we  know  that  every 
part  of  the  body  is  built  up  by  the  blood,  we  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  too  particular  in  making  our  selection  of  food. 
Besides  if  indigestible  or  improper  food  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  the  blood  will  not  only  be  made  impure,  but  the 
stomach  and  the  bowels  will  be  disordered.  Do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood  :  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  child  having  the 
same  food  one  day  as  another — certainly  not.  Let  there  be 
variety,  but  let  it  be  wholesome  variety.  Variety  in  a  child's 
(not  in  infant's)  food  is  necessary.  It  he  were  fed,  day  after 
day,  on  mutton,  his  stomach  wotdd  at  length  be  brought  into 
that  state,  that  in  time  it  would  not  properly  digest  any  other 
meat,  and  a  miserable  existence  would  be  the  result. 

164.    What  ought  a  chUd  to  drink  with  his  dinner  f 

Toast  and  water,  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  plain  spring  water. 
Let  him  have  as  much  as  he  likes.  If  you  give  him  water  to 
drink,  there  is  no  fear  of  his  taking  too  much;  Nature  will 
tell  him  when  he  has  had  enough.  Be  careful  of  the  quality  of 
the  water,  and  the  source  from  which  you  procure  it.  If  the 
water  be  hard — provided  it  be  free  from  organic  matter — so 
much  the  better.*  Spring  water  from  a  modei-ately  deep 
well  is  the  best.  If  it  come  from  a  land  spring,  it  is  apt,  in- 
deed, is  almost  sure  to  be  contaminated  by  drains,  &c. ; 
which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fevers,  of  diphtheria,  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  of  other  blood  poisons. 

Guard  against  the  drinking  water  being  contaminated 
with  lead ;  never,  therefore,  allow  the  water  to  be  collected 
in  leaden  cisterns,  as  it  sometimes  is  if  the  water  be  obtained 
from  Water- works  companies.  Lead  pumps,  for  the  same 
reason,  ou^ht  never  to  be  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Paral- 
ysis, constipation,  lead  colic,  dropping  of  the  wrist,  wasting 
of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  loss  of  memory,  and  broken  and 
ruined  health,  might  result  from  neglect  of  this  advice. 

The  drinking  fountains  are  a  great  boon  to  poor  children, 
as  water,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of 
their  existence ;  and,  unfortunately,  at  their  own  homes  they 
are  not,  oftentimes,  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply.  More- 
over,drinking  fountains  are  the  best  advocates  for  Temperance. 

*8ee  ate  third  edition  of  CowMel  to  a  Mother,  under  the  head  of  "  Hard  or  soft 
water  aa  a  beverage  ?  " 
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Some  parents  are  in  the  h«bit  of  girmg  their  childreu 
beer  with  their  dinners — maldng  them  live  na  they  live  them* 
selves  1  This  practice  ie  truly  abaurd,  and  fraught  with 
great  danger !  not  only  so,  but  it  ia  inducing  a  chdd  to  be 
fond  of  that  which  in  after  life  might  he  his  bane  and  curse  \ 
No  good  end  can  be  obtained  by  it;  it  will  not  streogtheu  so 
young  a  child ;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  create  fever,  and  will 
thereby  weaken  b't"  ;  it  wiU  act  injuriously  upon  his  delicate, 
nervous,  and  vaBCular  systema,  and  by  meana  of  producing 
inflammation  either  of  the  brain  or  of  its  membranes,  might 
thus  oauae  water  on  the  brain  (a  diaease  to  which  young 
children  are  subject),  or  it  might  induce  inflammation  of  the 
luuga. 

155.  Whai  oughi  a  child  who  has  eut  hia  teeth  to  have  for 
his  aujipcr  f 

The  same  that  he  has  for  breakfaat.  He  ahould  sup  at 
six  o'clock, 

156.  llaoe  you  any  ffenerai  remarks  to  make  on  a  ehiltT-i 

I  i-ecoramcnded  a  great  Bameneas  in  an  infant t  diet ;  but 
Sk  child's  me.ila,  his  dinners  eapeoially,  ought  to  be  much  varied. 
For  instance,  do  not  let  hini  have, dtty  after  day,  mutton;  but 
ring  the  changes  on  mutton,  beef,  poultry,  game,  and  even 
oocsBionaily  fish — sole  or  cod. 

Not  onlv  let  there  he  a  change  of  meat,  but  let  there  be  :i 
vbAUge  in  the  manner  of  cooking  it ;  let  the  meat  sometimes 
be  roasted ;  let  it  at  other  timea  be  boiled,  I  have  known  ii 
mother  who  has  prided  herself  as  being  experienced  in  thefe 
matters,  fe«d  her  child,  day  after  day,  on  mutton  chops ! 
Snoh  a  proceeduig  ij  most  injurious  to  him,  aa  after  a  while 
his  unfortunate  stomach  will  digeat  nothing  but  mutton  chops, 
anil  in  time,  not  even  those  ! 

With  regard  to  vegetables,  potatoea — mashed  potatoes — 
ought  to  be  his  staple  vegetable  ;  but,  every  now  and  then, 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  turnips,  and  French  beana,  should  be 
given. 

With  respect  to  puddings,  vary  them  ;  rice,  one  day ;  suet, 
another  ;  batter,  a  third ;  tapioca,  a  fourth ;  or,  even  occasiou- 
ally,  he  might  have  either  apple  or  gooseberry  or  rhubarb 
pudding — provided  the  pastry  be  plain  and  light. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  to  let 
her  child  eat  jam — such  as  strawberry,  raspberry,  or  goose- 
berry— and  that  without  stint,  either  with  rice  or  with  bat- 
tel; puddings. 
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VarleAy  of  (liet^  then^  is  good  for  a  clUld:  it  will  give  him 
muscle,  Ixme,  and  sinew ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  it  will 
tend  ti>  regnlate  his  bowels,  and  it  will  thos  prevent  the  neces- 
Mty  of  giving  him  aperients. 

But  do  not  stuff  a  child — do  not  press  him,  as  is  the  wont 
of  some  mothers,  to  eat  more  than  he  feels  inclined.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  think  that  he  is  eating  too  much — ^that  he  is 
overloading  his  stomach — and  if  he  should.ask  for  more,  then^ 
instead  of  giving  him  either  more  meat  or  more  pudding,  give 
liim  a  piece  of  dry  bread.  By  doing  so,  you  may  restassared 
tli:it  he  will  not  eat  more  tlian  is  absolutely  good  for  hinu 

157.  If  a  child  he  delicate^  is  tJiere  any  objection  to  a 
little  wine^  such  as  coicslip  or  tent,  to  strengthen  him  f 

Wine  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  child  unless  it  be  ordered 
!>y  a  medical  man  :  it  is  even  more  injurious  than  beer. 
Wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  principally  owe  their  strength  to  the 
alcohol  tliey  contain  ;  indeed,  nearly  all  wines  are  fortified 
(as  it  is  called)  with  brandy.  Brandy  contams  a  large  quan- 
tity of  alcohol,  more  than  any  other  liquor,  namely  55*3  per 
cent.  If,  therefore,  you  give  wine,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
giving  diluted  brandy— diluted  alcohol;  and  alcohol  acts, 
unless  it  be  used  as  a  medicine,  and  under  skilful  medical 
advice,  as  a  ]K>i6on  to  a  child. 

158.  Suppose  a  child  suddenly  to  lose  his  c^ppetite  :  is  omy 
9iotice  to  be  taken  of  it  f 

If  he  cannot  eat  well,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  something 
wrong  about  the  system.  If  he  be  teething,  let  a  mother  look 
well  to  his  gums,  and  satisfy  herself  that  they  do  not  require 
lancing.  If  they  be  red,  hot,  and  swollen,  send  for  a  nsLedical 
man,  that  he  may  scarify  them.  If  his  gums  be  not  inflamed^ 
and  no  tooth  appears  near,  let  her  look  well  to  the  state  of 
his  bowels;  let  her  ascertain  that  they  be  sufficiently  opened, 
and  that  the  stools  be  of  a  proper  consistence,  colour,  and 
smell.  If  they  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  give  a  dose 
of  aperient  medicine,  which  will  generally  put  all  to  rights. 
If  the  gums  be  cool,  and  the  bowels  be  right,  and  his  appetite 
continue  bad,  call  in  medical  aid. 

A  child  asking  for  something  to  eat,  is  frequently,  in  a 
severe  illness,  the  first  favourable  symptom ;  we  may  generally 
then  prognosticate  that  all  will  soon  be  well  again. 

If  a  child  refuse  his  food,  neither  coax  nor  tempt  him  to 

eat :  as  food  without  an  appetite  will  do  him  more  harm  than 

it  will  do  him  good ;  it  may  produce  either  sickness,  bowel- 

complaint,  or  fever.    Depend  upon  it^  there  is  always  a 
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cause  for  a  want  of  appetite  ; — perhaps  bis  stomach  has 
been  over-worked,  and  requires  repose ;  or  his  bowels  aro 
loaded,  and  Natare  wishes  to  take  time  to  use  up  the  old 
material ;  —  there  might  be  fever  larking  in  his  gystem ; 
Nature  stops  the  supplies,  and  thus  endeavoars,  by  not  giving 
it  food  to  work  with,  to  nip  it  in  the  bud ; — there  lUight 
be  inflammation ;  food  would  then  be  improper,  aa  it  would 
only  add  fuel  to  the  fire ;  let,  therefore,  lie  cause  be  either 
ail  over- worked  stomach,  over-loaded  bowels,  fever,  or 
inflammation,  food  would  be  injurious.  Kind  Nature,  if  we 
will  but  listen  to  her  voice,  will  tell  us  when  to  eat,  and  when 
to  refrain. 

159.  When,  a  child  is  ftytvr  or  Jive  years  old.,  Itave  you  any 
o^ection  to  his  drinkiny  tea  ? 

Some  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children 
strong  (and  frequently  green)  tea,  TIiib  practice  is  moat 
hurtful.  It  acts  injuriously  upon  their  delicate,  nervous 
system,  and  thua  weakens  their  whole  frame.  If  milk  does 
not  agree,  a  cup  of  very  weak  tea,  that  is  to  say,  water  with 
a  daeb  of  Uack  tea  in  it,  with  a  table-spoonfnl  of  cream,  may 
be  snbatituted  for  milk ;  but  a  mother  must  never  give  lea 
where  milk  agi'ees. 

160.  Have  you,  any  objection  to  a  child  occasionally  having 
either  cukes  or  meeelmeats  f 

I  consider  them  as  so  much  slow  poison.  Such  things 
both  oloy  and  weaken  the  stomauh,  and  thereby  take  away 
the  appetite,  and  thus  debilitate  the  frame.  Moreover, 
"sweetmeats  are  coloured  with  poisonous  figments."  A 
mother,  surely,  is  not  aware,  that  when  she  is  giving  her  child 
Sugar  Confectionery  she  is,  in  many  eases,  administering  a 
deadly  poison  to  him  ?  "  We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  Report  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, contained  in  the  Lancet  of  the  present  week  (Dec. 
18,  1858),  on  the  pigments  employed  in  colouring  articles  of 
Sugar  Confectioneiy.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
niptallic  pigments  of  a  highly  dangerous  and  even  poisonous 
character,  containing  chromic  acid,  lend,  copper,  mercury,  and 
arsenic,  are  commonly  used  in  the  colouring  of  anch  articles." 

It  a  child  be  never  allowed  tu  eat  cakes  and  sweetmeats, 
he  will  consider  a  piece  of  dry, bread  a  luxury,  and  will  eat  it 
with  the  greatest  relish. 

161.  Is  bakers''  oris  home-niade  bread  the  most  vholeiome 
for  a  chUd? 

Bakere'  bread  is  certainly  the  lightest ;  and,  if  we  could 
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depend  upon  its  being  unadulterated,  would,  from  its  light- 
ness, be  the  most  wholesome ;  but  as  we  cannot  alwayte 
depend  upon  bakers'  bread,  home-made  .bread,  as  a  rule  should 
be  preferred.  K  it  be  at  all  heavy,  a  child  must  not  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  it;  a  baker's  loaf  ought  then  to  be  setit  for,  and 
continued  to  be  eaten  until  light  home-made  bread  can  be 
procured.  Heavy  bread  is  most  indigestible.  He  must  not 
be  allowed  to  eat  bread  until  it  be  two  or  three  days  old.  K 
it  be  a  week  old,  in  cold  weather,  it  will  be  the  more  whole- 
some. 

162.  Do  you  approve  either  of  caraway  seeds  or  of  cur- 
rants  in  bread  or  in  cakes — the  former  to  disperse  wind^  the 
latter  to  open  the  bowels  f 

There  is  nothing  better  than  plain  bread :  the  caraway- 
seeds  generally  pass  through  the  bowels  undigested,  and 
thus  might  irritate,  and  might  produce,  instead  of  disperse 
wind.*  Some  mothers  put  currants  in  cakes,  with  a  view  of 
opening  the  bowels  of  their/children;  but  they  only  open 
them  by  disordering  them.  ,.'..' 

163.  My  child  has  an  antipathy  to  certain  articles  of' diet: 
what  would  you  advise  to  be  doner  '    '    !     .  ' 

A  child's  antipathy  to  certain  articles  of  diet  should  l>e 
respected :  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shanie  to  force  him  to  eat  what 
he  has  a  great  dislike  to  :  a  child,  for  instance,  sometimes  dis- 
likes the  fat  of  meat,  underdone  meat,  the  skin  off  boUed  milk 
Bud  off  rice-pudding.  .  Why  should  he  not  have  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  as  well  as  "  children  of  a  larger  growth  ?  "  Besides, 
.  there  is  an  idiosyncrasy — a  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  in 
some  children — and  Nature  oftentimes,  especially  points  out 
;  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  them  individually,  and  we 
are  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature.  "  What  is  one  man's 
mueat  is  another  man's  poison."  If  a  child  be  forced  to  eat 
what  he  dislikes,  it  will  most  likely  not  only  make  him  sick, 
but  will  disorder  his  ston^ach  and  bowels  :•  food,  if  it  iis  really 
to  do  him  good,  must  be  eaten  by  him  with  a  relish,  and  not 
with  disgust  and  aversion.  Some  mothers,  who  are  strict  dis- 
'  ciplinarians,  pride  themselves  on  compelling  their  children  to 
eat  whatever  they  choose  to  give  them !  Such  children  are 
to  be  pitied ! 

164.  WTien  ought  a  child  to  commence  to  dine  ihith  his 
parents? 

As  soon  as  he  be  old  enough  to  sit  up  at  the.  table,  pro- 

*  Although  oar^LW&j  seeds  whole  axe  \iiiwhoLefloinje,  yet  oaraway-tea,  made  as 
recommended  in  a  previous  ConyeraatloiXt  V&  an  ex<^cWQ\it.x«Qi^^^  tA  disperse  wind. 
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vided  tlie  father  and  mother  either  dine  or  lunch  iu  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  "  I  always  prefer  having  children  about  me 
at  meal  times.  I  think  it  uiakea  them  little  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  wiU." — Chris- 
tian's  Mistake. 


165.  Mave  you  any  Temarka  to  make  on  tM  selection,  the 
ventilation,  the  warminff,  the  temperature,  and  the  arrange- 
ments ofanvTseryf  and  have  you.  atvy  fvrtlier  observations 
to  offer  conducive  to  the  KeU^oing  of  my  child  f 

The.  nursery  ought  to  be  the  largest  and  the  most  airy 
room  in  the  houae.  In  the  town,  if  it  be  Ln  the  topmost  atory 
(provided  the  apartment  be  large  and  airy)  ao  much  the  het- 
ter,ias  the  air  will  then  be  pnrer.  The  architect,  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  house,  ought  to  be  particularly  directed  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  space,  the  loftiness,  the  ventilation,  the  light,  the 
warming,  and  the  conveniences  of  a  nursery.  A  bath-room 
attached  to  it  will  be  of  great  importance  and  benefit  to  tlie 
-health  oE  a  child. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  have  a  water-closet  near  at 
hajid,.,  which  should  be  well  auppliedi  with  water,  be  well 
drainedi  and  he  well  ventilated.  If  Uiia  be  not  practicable, 
the  evacuations  ought  to  he  remov,e<l  as  soon  as  they  are 
passed.  It  is  a  filthy  and  nn  idle  habit  of  a  nurse-maid  to  al- 
low a  motion  to  remain  for  anylength  of  time  in  the  room. 

The  VkntiI/ATION  of  a  nnrsery  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. There  ought  to  be  a  constant  lupply  ol  fresh  pure  aii- 
in  the  apartment.  But  how  few  nurseries  have  fr^h,  pure 
air !  Many  nurseries  are  nearly  hei'metically  sealed— -the 
windows  are  seldom,  if  ever,  opened  ;  the  doors  avc  religiously 
dosed;  and)  In  snmmer  time,  the  cliiinaeys  are  careCuUy 
fitoffed  up,  BO  that  a  breath  of  air  is  not  allowed  to  enter! 
The  consequences  are,  the  poor  unfoi'tnuate  children  "  ai-e 
poisoned  by  their  own  breaths,"  and  are  made  so  delicate 
tb^t  they  are  constantly  catching  cqld;  ihdeed,  it  might  be 
gaid  that  they  are  labouring  under  chronic  catarrhs,  all  aris- 
ing from  Nature's  laws  being  set. at  detiauue. 

I'fae  windows  ought  to  be  large,  and.ehould  be  made  to 
freely  open  both  at  top  and  bottoini  Whenever  Uie  child  is 
out  of  the  nursery,  the  windows  ought  to  be  thrown  wide 
open ;  indeed,  when  ha  is  in  it,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  the 
fjH^f^jt^'k  iWuid'  bitt  a  little  lovTieiod.  '  4K(^U^^u»i^^Wts&- 
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couTag»?il  to  change  the  room  freqnenlly,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  freely  ventilated;  for  good  air  is  hs  necessary  to  his  health 
wholesome  food,  and  air  cannot  be  good  if  it  be  not  fr*- 
raently  ohanged.     If  yon  wicth  to  have  a  strong  and  healthy 
lid,  ponder  over  and  follow  this  advice. 
1  have  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  use  of  a  stove  in  a 
nureery.     I  consider  a  gas  stove  wi^iout  a  chimney  to  be  an 
abomination,  most  destructive  to  human  life.     There  is  noth- 
ing like  the  old-fashioTied  open  fii'e-plaoe  with  a  good-eized 
chimney,  so  that  it  may  not  only  carry  off  the  smoke,  but  also 
the  impure  air  of  the  room. 

Be  strict  in  not  allowing  your  child  either  to  touch  or  la 

play  with  fire  ;  frightful  accidents  have  occurred  from  rtioth- 

ers  and  nurses  being  tin  these  points  lax.     The  nursery  ought 

^^  have  a  large  fireguard,  to  go  all  ronild  the  hearth,  and 

Hvhiuli  diould  be  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  a  child  from 

Hffimbing  over.     Not  only  must  the  nuiseiy  have  a  guard,  but 

Bftvery  room  where  he  is  allowed  to  go  should  be  fumisbed 

with  one  on  the  bars. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  guard  in  every 

room  where  a  fire  is  burning,  to  prevent  ladies  from  being 

_-bumed.     Fortunately  for  them,  preposterous  crinolines  are 

Bhut  of  fashion  :  when  they  were  in  fashion,  death  from  bnrn- 

^Bng  was  of  evevy-day  occuri-ence;    indeed,  lady-bnming  was 

Rften  to  be  considered  one  of  the  institntions  or  our  land! 

'      A  nursery  is  usually  kept  too  hot ;  the  temperature  in  the 

■winter  time  ought  not  to  exceed  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,     A 

good  thermometer  should  be  eonsidei'ed  an  indispensable  re- 

.     quisite  to  a  nursery.    A  child  in  a  hot,  close  nursery  is  bathed 

JjSn  perspiration ;  if  he  leave  the  room  to  go  to  one  of  lower 

■i^perature,  the  pores  of  his  skin  are  suddenly  closed,  and 

^Kther  a  severe  cold,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  an 

^Nlttack  of  bronclutis,  is  likely  to  ensue.     Moreover,  the  child 

Bn  both  weakened  and  enervated  by  the  heat,  and  thus  readily 

retail  a  a  prey  to  disease. 

m" '  A  child  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  sit  with  hia  back 
Bmo  the  fire  ;  if  he  be  allowed,  it  weakens  the  spine,  and  thus 
■■4^8  whole  frame;  it  causes  a  nish  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
B'foce,  and  predisposes  him  to  catch  cold. 

If  '  Let  it  nurse  make  a  point  of  opening  the  nursery  window 
MVVery  time  that  she'  and  her  little  cl)arge  leave  the  nursery,  if 
Hfier  absence  be  only  for  halt  an  hour.  The  mother  heraeU 
BWOfAfl  to  see  titnt  this  advice  is  followed,  pure  air  is  so  raaen- 
^tf-ft>j|Ae  Trdjibeiag  oi'ii'ehMi  "Pat«TOt»KA'\««fw«ier;«n^ 
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"piiro  milk,  are  for  a  child  the  grand  «nd  principal 
i-eqiiiremeiits  of  lioultli. 

Look  well  to  the  Dbainaqe  of  your  house  and  neighbour- 
hood.  A  child  is  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  bad 
drainage.  Bad  dratos  are  fruitful  sources  of  scarlet  fever,  of 
diphtheria,  of  diarrliiBa,  &c.  "  It  is  sad  to  be  reminded  tiiat, 
whatever  evils  thi-eatcn  tbe  health  of  population,  whether 
from  poliutiona  of  water  or  of  air, — whether  from  bad  drain- 
age or  overcrowding,  they  fall  heavieat  upon  tlie  most  iouo- 
cent  victims — upon  children  of  tender  years.  Their  delicate 
frames  are  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  hardened  consti- 
tutions of  adulta,  and  tbe  breath  of  poison,  or  the  chill  of  ^ 
hardships,  easily  blights  their  tender  life." — 2Vte  Timti. 

A  aursery  floor  ought  not  to  be  leashed  oftener  than  once 
a  week;  and  then  the  child  or  children  should,  until  it  be 
dry,  be  sent  into  another  room.  During  the  drying  of  the 
floor,  the  windows  must,  of  course,  be  thrown  wide  open. 

The  constant  vsetting  of  a  nursery  is  a  frequeift  source  of 
illness  among  children.  The  floor  ought,  of  course,  to  be  kept 
cleaa ;  but  this  may  be  done  by  the  servant  thoroughly  sweep- 
ing the  room  out  every  morning  before  her  little  charge  makes 
hia  appearance. 

Do  not  have  your  nursery  wall  covered  with  green  paper- 
hangings.  Green  paper-hangings  contain  large  qaautities  of 
arsenic — arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele's  green) — wnioh,  I  need 
Buaroely  say,  is  a  virulent  poison,  and  which  flies  about  the 
room  in  the  form  of  powder.  There  is  frequently  enough 
poison  on  the  walls  of  a  room  to  destroy  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. 

There  is  another  great  objection  to  having  your  nursery 
walls  covei'ed  with  gre&n,  paper-iiangiugs ;  if  any  of  the  paper 
should  become  loose  from  the, walls,  a  little  child  la  very  apt 
tp  pl^y  with  it,  and  to  put  it,  as.  he  does  everything  else,  to 
his  mouth.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  state  of  things,  as  four 
clh^dren  in  one  family  have  just  lost  their  lives  from  sucking 
green  paper-hangings. 

Green  dresaes,  as  tliey  are  coloured  with  a  preparation  of 
arsenic,  are  equally  as  dangerous  us  green  paper-hangings ;  a 
child  ought,  therefore,  never  to  wear  21  green  dress.  "  It  may 
bo  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers,"  says  I^and  and  Water, 
"  to  know  that  the  new  green,  ao  fashionable  for  ladies' 
dresses,  is  just  as  dangerous  in  \in  nature  as  the  green  wall- 
paper, about  which  so  much  was  written  some  time  since.  It 
IS  prepared  with  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic ;   and  we  hsva 
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been  assured  by  several  of  the  leading  dressmakers,  that  the 
workwomen  employed  in  making  up  dresses  of  this  colour  Me 
seriously  affected  with  all  the  symptoihs  of  arsenical  p6isbn- 
ing.    Let  ottr  lady  friends  take  care." 

Children's  toys  arie  frequently  painted  of  a  green  colotir 
with  arsenite  of  copper,  and  are  consequently,  bighhr  danger- 
ous for  him  to  play  with.  The  best  toy  for  a  child  is 'a  box 
of  u/hpcHnted  wooden  bricks,  which  is  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  to  him.  i         ■ 

■  If  you  have  your  nursery  walls  hung  with  paintings  and 
engravings,  let  them  be  of  good  quality.  The  horrid  daubs 
0  and  bad  engravings  that  usually  disfigure '  nursery  walls,  are 
enough  to  rain  the  taste  of  a  child,  knd  to  mak^  him  take  a 
disgust  to  drawing,  which  would  be  i^  misfortune.  A  fine  en- 
graving and  a  good  painting  expand  and  elevate  his  mind. 
We  all  know  that  first  impressions  are  the  most  vivid' and  the 
most  lasting.  A  taste  in  early  life  for  everything  refined  and 
beautiful  purifies  his  mind,  cultivates  his  intellect^  keeps  him 
from  low  company,  and  makes  him  grow  up  a  gentleman ! 

Lucifer  matches,  in  case  of  sudden  illness,  should,  both  vti 
the  nursery  and  in  the  bedroom,  be  always  in  readiness;  but 
thev  must  be  carefully  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  as 
lucifer  matches  are  a  desldly  poison.  Many  inquests  have  been 
held  on  children  who  have,  rrom  having  sucked  them,  been 
poisoned  by  them. 

166.  JSai;^  you  any  observation  to  make  on  the  lighi?  of  a 
nwrseryf 

Let  the  window,  or  what  is  better,  the  windows,  of  a 
nursery  be  very  large,  so  as  to  thoroughly  light  up  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  r6om,  as  there  is  nothing  mt)re  conducive  to 
the  health  of  a  child  than  an  abundance  of  light  in  the  dwell- 
ing. A  room  cannot,  then,  be  too  light.  The  windows  of  a 
nursery  are  generally  too  small.  A  child  requires  as  much 
light  as  a  plant.  Gardeners  are  well  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  light  in  the  construction  of  their  greenhouses,  zxA 
yet  a  child,  who  requires  it  as  much,  and  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  is  cooped  up  in  dark  rooms ! 

The  windows  of  a  nursery  ought  not  only  to  be  frequently 
opened  to  let  in  fresh  air,  hat  should  be  frequently  cleaned^  to 
let  in  plenty  of  light  and  of  sunshine,  as  nothing  is  so  cheer- 
ing and  beneficial  to  a  child  as  an  abundance  of  light  and  snn- 
shme  I 

With  regard  to  the  best  artificial  light  for  a  nursery, — The 
tor  of  a  nursery  cannot  be  too  pure ;  I  therefore  do  not  advise 
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ire  gas  in  it,  as  gas  in  bnrning  givcB  o£E  c[uaiatitie8  of 
carbonic  acicT  and  sulphuretted  ijydrogen,  which  vitiate  the 
air.  Tlie  paraffine  lamp,  too,.  matccB  a  i-oom  very  hot  and 
close.  There  is  no  better  light  for  a  nursery  than  either 
Price's  patent  candles  or  the  old-fashioued  tallownjandle.    ; 

Let  ,1  child's /'owe  be  the,  happiest  Aowae  to  him  in  the 
world;  and  to  be  happy  he  must,  be  merry,  and  all  around 
him  should  be  merry  asd  bheerful  ^  and  he  ought  to  hiive  an 
abundance  of  playthings,  to  help  on  the  merriment.  If  he 
haTe  a  dismal  nurse,  itnd  a  dismal  home,  he  may  as  weJi.be 
incarcerated  in  a  prison,  and  be  attended  by  a  gaoler.  It  is 
Bad  enough  to  see  dismal,  doleful  men  and  women,  but  it  is  a 
truly  lamentable  and  unnatural  sight  to  see  a  doleful  child  I 
The  young  ought  to  be.  as  ■  playful  and  as  full  of  innocent  mis- 
chief as  a  kitten.  There  will  be  quite  time  enough  in  after 
yearB  for  sorrow  and  for  sadnees. 

Bright  colours,  plenty  of  light,  dea/n.  windows  (mind  this, 
if  you  please),  an  abundance  of  ^oorf-colonred  prints,  and  toys 
without  number,  are  the  pi'oper  furnishinga  of  a  nursery. 
Nursery !  why,  the  very  name  tells  you  what  it  ought  to  be 
— the  home  of  childhood — the  most  important  room  in  the 
house, — a  room  that  will  gieatly  tend  to  stamp  tlje  character 
of  your  child  for  the  remainder  of  hie  life, 

167,  .ffaue  uom  any  more  hints  to  offer  contfefctve  to  theieell- 
doif\g  oftny  atUd? 

Yon  cannot  be  too  paiticulai'  in  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  in  constant  attendance  upon  him.  You  yourself,  of  course, 
must  be  his  head-nur ge-^yo\x  only  requii-e  some  one  to  take, 
the  drudgery. off  your  hands!  You  ought  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  the  selection  of  his  nurse.  She  should  be.  steady, 
lively,  truthful  and  good  tempered ;  and  must  be  free  from 
any  natural  imperfection,  such  as  squinting,  stammering,.  Ac-, 
for  a  child  is  such  mi  imitative  creature  rtiat  he  is  likely  to 
acquire  that  defect,  which  in  the  nurse  is  natural.  "  Children, 
like  babies,  are  quick  at  'taking  notice,'  What  they  see  they 
mark,  and  what  they  mark  they  are  very  prone  to  copy." — 
Tlie  Times. 

She  ought  not  to  be  very  young,  or  she  may  be  thought- 
less, careless,  and  giggling.  You  have  no  right  to  set  a  child 
to  mind  a  child ;  it  would  be  like  the  blind  leading  the  blind. 
No !  a  child  is  too  precious  a  treasure  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  care  and  keeping  of  a  young  ^rl.  Many  a  child  has  been 
ruined  for  life  by  a  careless  young  nurse  dropping  him  and 
injuring  his  spine. 
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A  nurse  ouglit  to  be  both  strong  and  actire,  in  O^^r  'fllftt 
her  little  charge  may  have  plenty  of  good  nursing;  for  it  re- 
quires great  strength  in  the  arms  to  carry  a  heavy  child  forth? 
space  oE  an  hour  or  two  at  a  stretch,  in  the  open  air ;  and  aiich 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  U  the  only  way  to  makeliiin  strong 
and  to  cause  him  to  cat  his  ceeth  easily,  and  at  the  aame  time 
to  regulate  his  bowels ;  a  nuree,  therefore,  must  be  strong  and 
active,  and  not  mind  hard  wort,  for  hard  work  it  ia;  but, 
after  she  is  aocustonied  to  it,  pleasant  notwithstanding. 

Never  should  a  nurse  be  allowed  to  wear  a  mask,  nor  to 
dress  up  and  paint  hereelf  as  a  ghost,  or  as  any  other  fright- 
ful object.  A  child  is  naturally  timid  and  full  of  fears,  and 
what  would  not  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  a  grown 
up  person  might  throw  a  child  into  fits — 


"The  tdeejimg-,  &n4  tliedead, 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tiii  tbe  age  of  cbildtaood 
Tluit  fears  &  painted  devil." — Shakspeare. 


'  Never  should  she  be  permitted  to  tell  her  little  charge 
frightful  stories  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins ;  if  this  be  allowed, 
the  child's  disposition  will  become  timid  and  wavering,  and 
may  continue  so  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

If  a  little  fellow  were  not  terrified  by  such  storiea,  the  dark- 
ness would  not  frighten  him  more  than  the  light.  Moreover, 
the  mind  thus  filled  with  fear,  acts  upon  the  body,  and  injnres 
the  health.  A  child  must  never  be  placed  in  a  dark  cellar, 
nor  frightened  by  tales  of  rats,  &o.  Instances  are  related  of 
fear  thus  indufted  impairing  tbe  intellect  for  life ;  and  there 
are  numerous,  exam  pies  of  sudden  fright  causing  a  dangerous 
and  even  a  fatal  illness. 

Night-tertors. — This  frightening  of  a  child  by  a  silly  norse 
frequently  brings  on  nightr-terrors.  He  wakes  up  suddenly, 
soon  after  going  to  sleep,  frightened  and  terrified  ;  screaming 
violently,  and  declapng  that  he  has  seen  either  some  ghost, 
or  thief,  or  some  object  that  the  silly  nurse  had  been  pre- 
viously in  the  day  describing,  who  is  come  for  him  to  take 
him  away.  The  little  fellow  is  the  very  picture  of  terror  and 
alarm  ;  he  hides  his  face  in  his  mother  s  bosom,  the  perspira- 
tion streams  down  him,  and  it  is  some  time  before  he  can  be 
pacified — when,  at  length,  he  falls  into  a  troubled  feverish 
slumber,  to  awake  in  the  morning  unrefreshed.  Night  after 
night  these  terrors  harrass  him,  until  his  health  materially  suf- 
fers, and  his  young  life  becomes  miBerabte,  looking  forward 
with  dread  to  the  approach  of  darkness. 
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Tfvoftnen^  of  night-terrors. — If  lliey  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  folly  of  the  nurse,  discharge  her  at  once,  and  be  care- 
ful to  select  a  more  discreet  one.  When  the  child  retires  to 
rest,  leave  a  candle  burning,  and  let  it  bum  all  night ;  sit  with 
him  until  he  be  asleep ;  and  take  eare,  in  case  he  should  rouse 
up  in  one  of  bis  night-terrors,  that  either  yourself  or  some 
kind  person  be  near  at  hand.  Do  not  euold  him  for  being 
frightened — he  cannot  help  it ;  but  soothe  him,  calm  hiin, 
fondle  liim,  take  him  into  your  arms  and  let  him  feel  that  he 
has  kome  one  to  rest  upon,  to  defend  and  to  protect  him.  It 
is  frequently  in  these  cases  iieccEsary  before  he  can  be  cured 
to  let  him  have  change  of  air  aud  change  of  scene.  Let  him 
live,  in  the  day  time,  it  gi'i.-at  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air. 

A  nurae-maid  should  nevei-,  on  any  account  whatever,  he 
allowed  to  whip  a  child.  "  Does  ever  any  man  or  woman  re- 
member the  feeling  of  being  '  whipped '  as,  a  child,  the  fierce 
anger,  the  insupportable  ignominy,  the  longing  for  revenge, 
which  blotted  out  all  thought  of  contrition  for  the  fault  or 
rebellion  against  the  punishment  ?  With  this  recollection  on 
their  own  parts,  I  can  hardly  suppose  any  parents  venturing 
to  inflict  it,  much  less  allowing  its  infliction  by  another  under 
any  otrounwtiuices  whatever.  A  nurse-maid  or  domestic  of 
an^  sort,  once  discovered  to  have  lifted  up  her  hand  against  a 
child,  ought  to  meet  instant  severe  rebuke,  and  on  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  offence  instant  dismissal."  * 

I  have  seen  in  the  winter  time  a  lazy  nurse  sit  before  the 
fire  with  a  child  on  iier  lap,  rubbing  hts  cold  feet  jiist  before 
putting  him  to  his  bed.  Now,  this  is  not  the  way  to  warm 
nis  feet.  The  right  method  is  to  let  him  romp  and  run  eithur 
about  the  room,  or  the  landing,  or  the  hall — t^is  will  cfEei'- 
tuaUywarm  them ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  entail  a  little  extrn 
trouble  on  the  nurse,  as  she  will  have  to  use  a  little  exertion 
to  induce  him  to  do  ao,  and  this  ei^tra  trouble  a  lazy  nurf^c 
wnll  not  relish.  Warming  tliu  feet  before  the  fire  will'  give 
the  little  fellow  chilblains,  and  will  make  lijm  when  lie  is  in 
bed  more  chilly.  The  only  way  for  hiru  to  have  a  good  romp 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  is  for  the  mother  to  join  in  the  game. 
She  may  rest  assui-ed,  that  if  she  doea  so,  her  child  will  not 
be  the  only  one  to  benefit  by  it.  She  herself  will  find  it  of 
marvellous  benefit  to  her  own  health;  it  will  warm  her  ovra 
feet,  it  will  be  almost  sure  to  insure  her  a  good  night,  aud 
will  make  her  feel  so  light  and  buoyant  as  almost  to  fancy  that 
she  is  a  girl  again !    Well,  then,  let  every  child,  before  going 
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to  bed,  hold  a  high  court  of  revelry,  let  him  have  an  hour — 
the  Children's  Hour-^devoted  to  romp,  to  dance,  to  shout,  to 
sing,  to  riot,  and  to  play,  and  let  him  be  the  master  of  the 
revels-TT 

'^  Between  the  dari^  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lo-wjer, 
Comes  a  p^uBe  in  the  day-g  occapatiou,  ** 

Which  IB  knowi  as  the  Children's  Hour.**  •    i  ■ 
:     •■      .  Longfellow, 

Let  a  child  be  employed — take  an  interest  in'  hi6  employ- 
ment, let  him  fancy  that  he  is  useful — and  hb  is  n»ejf\ily  he  is 
laying  in  a  stock  of  health.  He  is  much  more  usefully  em- 
ployed than  many  other  grown-up  children  are ! 

A  child  should  be  happy ;  ho  must,  in  every'way,  be  thade 
happy  5  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  conduce  to  his  hap- 
piness, to.  give .  him  joy,  gladness,  and  pleasure.  Happy  he 
should  be,  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  Kindness  should  be 
lavished  upon  him.  Make  a  child  understand  that  yoli  love 
him ;  prove  it  in  your  actions — ^these  are  •  better  than  words  ; 
look  after  his  little  pleasures — ^join  in  his  little  sports;  let 
him  never  hear  a  inorose  woi'd — it  would  rankle  in  his  breast, 
take  deep  root,  .and  in  due  time  bring  forth  bitter  fruit. 
Love  I  let  love  be  his  pole-star;  let  it  be  the  guide  and  the 
rule  of  all  you  do  and  all  you  say  unto  him.  Let  your  f a,ce, 
as  well  as  your  tongue,  speak  love.  Let  your  hands  be  erver 
ready  to  minister  to  his  pleasures  and  to  his  play.  "  Blessed 
be  the  hand  thai  prepares  a  pleasure  for  a  child,  for  there  is 
no  saying  when  an4  where  it  may  a^in  bloom  forth.  Does 
not  almost  everybody  remember  some  kind-hearted  man  who 
showed  him  a  kmdii(?ss  in  the  dulcet  days  of  childhood  ?  The 
writer  of  this  recollects  himself,  at  this  moment,  a  bare-footed 
lad,  standinij  at  the  wooden  fence  of  a  poor  little  garden  in 
his  native  village,  while,  with  longing  eyes,  he  gazed  on  the 
ilowers  which  were  blooming  there  quietly  in  the  brightness 
of  the  Sabbath  morning.  The  possessor  came  from  his  little 
cottage.  He  was  a  wood-cutter  by  trade,  and  spent  the  whole 
week  at  work  in  the  woods.  He  had  come  into  the  garden 
to  gather  flowers  to  stick  in  his  coat  when  he  went  to  church. 
He  saw  the  boy,  and  breaking  off  the  most  beautiful  of  his  car- 
nations (it  was  streaked  with  red  and  white),  he  gave  it  to 
him.  Neither  the  giver  nor  the  receiver  spoke  a  word,  and 
with  bounding  steps  the  boy  ran  home.  And  now  here,  at  a 
vast  distance  from  that  home,  after  so  many  events  of  so 
many  years,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  agitated  the  breast 
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of  the  boy,  expressed  itself  on  paper.  The  carnation  has  long 
ainte  fafied,  but  it  now  bloometh  afresh.": — Douglas  JerrM. 

The  hearty  ringing  laugli  of  a  child  is  sweet  muBie  to  the 
ear.  There  are  three  most  joyons  sounds  in  nature — the  Jium 
of  a  bee,  the  purr  of  a  cat,  and  the  langh  of  a  child.  They 
tell  of  peace,  of  happiness,  an^  of  contentisent,  and  make  one 
for  a  while  forget  that  there  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world. 

A  man  who  dislikes  children  is  unnatural;  he  baa  no 
■'milk  of  human  kindness"  in  him;  he  shoald  he  shunned. 
Giye  me,  for  a  friend,  a  man — 


,168.  Jf<t  child  be  peevish,  am,d  apparently  in  good  health, 
/laveyou  any  -plan  to  pri^ose  to  <^lay  his  irritability  f 

A  child's  troubles  are  soon  over — his  tears  are  soon  dried ; 
"  nothmg  dries  sooner  than  a  tear  " — if  not  prolonged  by  im- 
proper management — 

'  The  tear  down  uhildhood'H  eheafc  tbat  fiowe 

Whea  next  tlie  Biinimer  breete  tomta  by. 
And  wievea  flie  hasb..  tlie  flower  is  dry."— 5«i«. 

FKevor  allow  a  child  to  be  teased ;  it  spoils  hia  temper.  If 
he  be  in  a  cross  humour  take  ao  notice  of  it,  but  divert  his 
attention  to  some  pleasing  object-  This  may  be  done  without 
spoiling  him.  Do  not  combat  had  temper  with  bad  temper 
— noise  with  noise.  Be  firm,  be  kind,  be  gentle,*  he  loving, 
speak  quietly,  smile  tenderly,  and  embrace  him  fondly,  but 
insist  upon  tmplicit  obedience,  and  you  will  have,  with  God's 
blesaing,  a  happy  ohild — 


Or  wearied  mil  with  reatliiBsneHi, 
Don't  Bcold  biui  if  he  try. 

Tell  him  some  protty  story— 


linglng  gently— 
A  little  eoiig  may  i^leaxs. 
With  qnlet  snd  anmsing  words, 


i 


oongrou,evea»H  s 


□  cbetigheU)  hel  chlldisD 
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Or  if  he  is  impiitieut, 

Perhaps  from  timt  to  time 
A  simple  hymn  may  suit  the  best, 

In  sliort  and  easy j'liyme. 

The  measured  verses  flowing 

In  accents  dear  and  mild. 
May  blend  into  his  troabled  thought. 

And  soothe  the  little  child. 

But  let  the  words  be  simple, 

And  soited  to  his  mind. 
And  loving,  that  his  weary  h^ait 

A  resting-place  may  find.  "-^^(NMisAoM  FerMt; 


Speak  genUy  to  a  child ;  speakr  genUy  to  all ;  but  more 
especially  speak  gently  to  a  chUd.  "  A  gentle  voice  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  a  woman,""  and  is  a  jewel  of  great  price,  and 
is.  one  of  the  concomitants  of  s,  perfect  lady.  Let  tne  binges 
of  your  disposition  be  well  oiled.  "'I  have  a  dear  £riendi 
He  was  one  of  those  well-oiled  dispositions  v^Mch  turn  upon 
the  hinges  of  the  world  without  creaking.'  Wotdd  to  heaven 
there  were  more  of  them !  How  many  there  are  who  never 
turn  upon  the  hinges  of  this  world  without  a  grinding  that 
sets  the  teeth  of  a  whole  household  on  edge !  And  somehow 
or  other  it  has  been  the  evil  fate  of  many  of  the  best  spirits 
to  be  so  circumstanced ;  both  men  land  women,  to  whom  life 
is  '  sweet  habitude  of  being,'  wbich  hagi  gone  far  to  recondile 
them  to  solicitude  as  far  less  intolerable  f  To  thefte  especially 
the  creakings  of  those  said  rough  hinges  of  the  world  is  one 
continued  torture,  for  they  are  all  too  fitiely  strung ;  and  the 
oft-recurring  grind  jars  the  whole  sentient  .{Tame,  mars  the 
beautiful  lyrfe, 'and  makes  cruel  discord  in  aisoul  tyf^tt^usic. 
How  much  of  sadness  there  is  in  such  thoilghts !  Seemtr  there 
not  a  Past  in  some  lives,  to  whioh  it  is  impossible  ever  to  be- 
come reconciled ! " — Lifers  Probiema. 

Pleasant  words  ought  always  to  be  spoken  to  a  child ; 
there  must  be  neither  snarling,  nor  snapping,  nor  snubbinff, 
nor  loud  contention  towards  hiin.  If  there  be  it  will  ruin  his 
temper  and  disposition,  and  will  make  him  hard  and  harsh, 
morose  and  disagreeable. 

l)o  not  always  be  telling  your  child  how  wicked  he  is ; 
what  a  naughty  boy  heHls ;  that  God  will  never  love  him,  and 
all  the  rest  of  such  twaddle  and  blatant  inanity  !  Do  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  bully  him,  as  many  poor  little  fellows  are 
DttUied !  It  will  ruin  him  if  you  do ;  it  will  make  him  in  after 
jeiars  either  a  coward  or  a  tyrant.     Such  conversationii,  like 
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constant  droppings  if  water,  will  mnke  an  impression,  and 
will  cause  him  to  feel  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  be  good — 
that  he  is  hopelessly  wicked  !  Instead  of  such  language,  give 
him  confidence  in  himself ;  rAther  find  out  his  good  points 
and  dwell  upon  them  ;  praise  him  where  and  whenever  you 
(-■an ;  and  make  him  feel  that,  by  perscTeracce  and  by  God's 
blessing,  lie  wiU  mate  a  good  man.  Speak  truthfully  to  your 
child  ;  if  you  once  deceive  him,  he  will  not  believe  you  for  tJie 
future.  Not  only  so,  hut  if  you  are  truthful  yourself  you  are 
likely  to  make  him  truthful — like  begets  like.  There  is  some- 
tbing  beautiful  in  truth  1  A  lying  child  ip  an  abomination  I 
Sir  Walter  Scott  says  "  that  he  taught  his  son  to  i-Jde,  to 
shoot,  and  to  tell  the  truth."  Archdeacon  Hare  asserts  "  thai 
Parity  is  the  feminine.  Truth  the  masculine  of  Honour." 

As  soon  as  a  child  can  speak  he  should  be  made  to  lisp 
the  noble  words  of  truth,  and  to  love  it,  and  to  abhor  a  lie  ! 
What  a  beautiful  chai-acter  he  will  then  make !    Blessed  is 


tke  child  that  c 


I         ^ae  cmia  u 

^^^  Have  n 
very  jealov 


1  eay, — 


"  Parental  c&ibb  watdied  o'er  Diy  growing  youth, 
And  eail;  Btaniped  it  with  the  love  of  truth." 


favourites,  show  no  partiality  ;  for  the  young  are 
,  sharp-sighted,  and  quick-witted,  and  take  a  dis- 
like to  the  petted  one.  Do  not  rouse  tlie  old  Adam  in  them. 
Let  children  he  taught  to  he  "  kindly  affectioned  one  to  an- 
other with  brotherly  love ; "  let  them  be  encouraged  to  share 
each  other's  toys  and  p!ay-thinga,  and  to  banish  sell^shness. 

Attend  to  a  child's  UtU^  pleasures.  It  is  the  little  pleas- 
ures of  a  child  that  constitute  his  happiness.  Gi-eat  pleasui-ea 
to  him  and  to  us  all  (as  a  favuni-ite  author  remarks)  eome  but 
seldom,  and  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

Let  a  child  be  nurtured  in  lo\'e.  "  It  will  be  seen,"  says 
the  author  of  Jolui  I{cil\faa;  '■  that  I  hold  this  law  of  kindness 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  educdtion.  I  once  asked  one,  in. 
his  own  house,  a  father  in  everylhiiig  but  the  name,  his  au- 
thority unquestioned,  hia. least  word  lield  in  reverence,  his 
araallest  wish  obeyed— '  How  did  you  ever  ni image  to  bring 
up  these  children?'     He  said  ^ Hi/  lone.''  "    . 

Let  every  word  and  action  prove  that  you  love  your  chil- 
dren. Enter  into  all  their  little  piiisuits  and  pleasures.  Join 
them  in  their  play,  and  be  a"' child  againl"  If.they  fli-e  cu- 
rious, do  not  check  their  curiosity :  but  rather  encourage  it ; 
for  they  have  a  great  dual — aa  we  all  have-:^to  learn,  aud  how 
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«an  they  know  if  they  are  not  taught  ?  You  may  depend  upoii 
it  the  knowledge  they  obtain  from  obflerwation  is  far  superior 
to  that  obtaiued  from  books.  Let  all  you  teach  them,  let  all 
you  do,  atjd  let  all  you'  say  bear  the  stamp  of  love,  "  En- 
deavour, from  first  to  last,  in  your  intercourse  with  your  ohil- 
dren,  to  let  it  bear  the  iuipress  of  lime.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  feel  affection  towards  yonr  children — that  you  are  de- 
voted to  their  interests ;  yon  must  show  in  your  manner  the 
fondness  of  your  heart  towards  them.  Young  minds  cannot 
appreciate  great  ■sacrifices  made  for  them;  they  judge  th^ 
parents  by  the  woi'ds  and  deeds  of  every-day  life.  They  ftre 
won  by  littU  kindnesses,  and  alienated  by  UtS,e  aots  of  neg- 
lect or  impatience.  One  complaint  unnoticed,  one  appeal 
unheeded,  one  lawful  request  arbitrarily  refused,  will  be  re- 
membered by  yonr  little  ones  Inore  than  a  thousand  acta  of 
the  most  devoted  affection," — Tke  I^otoplasl. 

A  placid,  well-regulated  temper  ia  very  conducive  to 
health,  A  disordered,  or  an  overloaded  stomach,  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  peevishness.  Appropriate  treatment  in  such  a 
case  will,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

169.  Jlfy  child  stammers  :  can  you  fell  me  t/te  cause,  cmd 
can  y<m  suggest  a  remedy  ?  .  ^ 

A  child  who  Htammers  is  generally  "  nervoud,*'  quiet, 
and  impulsive.  His  ideas  flow  too  rapidly  for  speech.  He'is 
"  nervous ; "  bonce,  when  he  is  alone,  and  with  those  he  loves, 
he  oftentimes  speaks  fluently  and  well;  he  stammers  more 
both  when  he  is  tired  and  when  he  is  out  of  heallli — when  the 
nen'es  are  either  weak  or  exhausted.  He  is  emotion^ :  when 
he  is  either  in  a  passion  or  in  excitement,  either  of  joy  or  of 
grief,  he  can  scarcely  speak — "he  stammers  all  over."  He  is 
impulsive:  he  often  stammers  in  consequence.  ,H6  is  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  bring  out  his  words;  they  do  not  flow  in 
proper  sequence  ;  henoe  his  words  are  broken  and  disjointed. 

Stflnimering,  of  course,  might  be  owing  either  to  some  or- 
g.anic  defect,  such  as  from  defective  palate^  or  from  defective 
brain,  then  tiothing  will  cure  him ;  or  it  might  lie  owing  to 
"  nervous  "  causes— to  "  irregular  nervous  action,"  then  a  cure 
might,  with  care  and  perseverance,  be  usually  effected. 

In  all  nases  of  stammering  of  a  child,  let  both  the  palate 
of  his  mouth  and  the  bridle  of  his  tongue  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, to  see  that  neither  the  palate  be  defective,  nor  the  bri- 
dle of  the  tongue  be  too  short— that  he  be  not  tongue-tied. 

iVo»o  with  regard  to  Treatment. — Make  him  speak  slowly 
and  deliberately;  let  him  form  each  word,  without  cU^^lng 
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or  chopping ;  let  him  be  made,  when  you  are  alone  with  him, 
to  exercise  himself  in  elocution.  If  he  speak  quickly,  stop 
him  in  his  mid-career,  and  make  him,  quietly  and  deliberately, 
go  through  the  sentence  again  and  again,  until  he  has  mas- 
tered the  diflScttlty ;  teach  him  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  to 
weigh  each  word  ere  he  give  it  utterance ;  practise  him  in 
singing  little  hymns  and  songs  for  children;  this  yoa will  find 
a  valuable  help  in  the  cure.  A  stammerer  seldcHn  stutters 
when  he  sings.  When  he  sings,  he  has  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  words,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  in  timen— to  sing  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow.  Besides,  he  sings  in  a  different  key  to  his 
speaking  voice.  Many  professors  for  the  trec^ment  pf  stam- 
mering cure  their  patients  by  practising  lessons  of  a  sing-song 
character. 

Never  jeer  him  for  stammering,  nor  turn  him  to  ridicule ; 
if  you  do,  it  will  make  him  ten  times  worse ;  but  be  patient 
and  gentle  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  give  him  conj&dence, 
and  encourage  him  to  speak  to  you  as  quietly,  as  gently,  and 
deliberately  as  you  speak  to  himj.itellliimiBot  tbfipeak  until 
he  has  ^trang^d  his  thoughts  and*  -chosen .  iis  words ;  let  bim 
do  nothing  in- a  huiry, 

Demosthenes  was  said,  in  his  ychith,  to  have  stainmered 
fearfully,  and  to  have  cured  himself  by 'hisi  own  priBScription, 
namely,  by  putting  a  pebble  in  his;  mouth,  and  declakning, 
frequently,  sloitly,  quietlyy  and  deliberately,  on  tbe  sea-shore 
— the  fishes  alone  being  his  audience^*— until  at  length  he  cured 
himself,  and  charmed  the  world  with  Ms  eloquence  and  with 
his  elocution.  He  is  held  up,  to. this  very  day,  as  the  person- 
ification and  as  the  model  of  an  orator.  ;  His  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  practice  ought,  iay'all  wHa'seitiher  are,  or  arein- 
tereffted  in  a  stammerer,  to -be  borpe  in;  mtnd  and  followed. 

170.  Do  you  approve  of  a  carpet  in  anur^ery  ?         . . ,. 

Ko  ;  unless  it  be  a  small  piece -for  a  «hild  to  roll  upon...  A 
carpet  harbours  dirt  and  dust,  which  dust  is  constantlv  floats 
ing  about  the  Atniosphere,  and  thus  makisig  it  impure  for  him 
to  breathe.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  f  easily  ascertained  by 
entering  a  darkened  room,  where  a-ra^  ofz-sunshlne  is  sti'ug- 
gling  through  a  crevice  in  the  shutters.  JLf  the  floor  of  a 
nursei*y  must  be  covered,  let  drugget  beidaid  down;  and  this 
may  every  morning  be  taken  up  and  shaken.  The  less  fur- 
niture a  nursery  contains  the  better.;,  for  much  furniture  /Ob- 
structs the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  jfcndj  moreover,  prevents 
a  child  from  taking  proper  play  and  exei^cise  in  the  room-r^^n 
abundance  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  hift  K^^^tk* 
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171.  Suj^sinf]  tliere  i»  not  afire  in  the  nursery  grate, 
•ht  Ike  ijiimnay  to  be  sto/>ped  to  preoent  a  drauglU  i 

Certainly  not.  I  consider  the  use  of  ft  chimney  to  be  two- 
fold : — firBt,  to  carry  off  tlie  smoke ;  and  Beuoadly  (which  is 
of  quite  as  much  importance),  to  ventilate  the  room,  by  car- 
rying oft  the  impure  Mr,  loaded  as  it  is  witli  cnrbooic  acid 
gas — the  rehiee  of  reepiratiou.  The  eliimney,  therefore,  should 
never,  either  winter  or  summer,  be  allowed  for  one  moment 
to  be  stopped.  This  is  important  adviue,  and  requires  the 
strict  supervision  of  every  mother,  as  servants  wiii,  if  they 
have  the  chance,  stop  all  chimneys  that  have  no  fires  in  the 
grates. 


I  172.  Do  you  approve,  during  the 


mth«,  of  aend- 

I  do,  when  tlie  weather  will  permit,  and  provided  the 
wind  be  neither  in  an  easterly  nor  in  &  north-easterly  direc- 
tion ;  indeed,  he  can  scarce!;/  be  too  much  in  the  <^)en  air. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  about  draughta  or  about  en- 
tries, and  the  only  way  to  prevent  him  doing  so  is  for  the 
mother  herself  to  accompany  the  nurse.  She  will  then  kill 
two  birds  with  one  atone,  as  she  will,  by  doing  so,  benefit  her 
own  aa  well  as  her  child's  heallii. 

173.  Ought  a  ehUd  to  be  early  put  on  His  feet  to  walkf 
Nu  :  let  him  team  to  walk  himself.  He  ongbt  to  be  put 
upon  0.  carpet ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  he  is  strong 
enough,  he  wilJ  hold  by  a  chair,  and  will  aland  alone  :  wlien 
he  can  do  so,  and  attempts  to  walk,  he  should  then  be  8Ui> 
ported.  You  mast,  on  first  putting  him  upon  his  feet,  be 
^'uided  by  his  own  wishes.  He  will,  as  soon  as  he  is 
Bti'ong  enough  to  walk,  have  the  inclination  to  do  so.  When 
he  )jas  the  inclination  and  the  strength  it  will  be  folly 
to  restrain  him;  if  he  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  strength,  it  will  be  absurd  to  urge  him  on.  Bely,  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  inclination  of  the  child 
himself.  Self-reliance  cannot  be  too  early  taught  him,  aod, 
indeed,  every  one  else.  In  the  generality  of  instances,  how- 
ever, a  child  is  put  on  his  feet  too  soon,  and  the  bones, 
at  that  tender  age,  being  very  flexible,  bend,  causing 
bowed  and  bandy-legs;  and  the  knees,  being  weak,  approx- 
'3te   too   cJosely  together,  and  than  they  become  knock- 
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kneed.  This  ndvico  of  not  putting  a  diilcl  early  on  his  feet, 
I  mnst  strongly  intiist  on,  as  many  motliers  aru  so  ridiculously 
amliitions  that  their  young  ones  should  walk  early — that  they 
should  wnlk  hefore  other  childreB  of  their  acquajntance  have 
attempted — that  they  have  frequently  caused  the  above  la^ 
nientable  deformities  ;  which  is  a  standing  repi-oach  to  theni 
during  the  rest  of  theit"  lives ! 

174.  Do  you  approve  of  peramhidators  ? 

I  do  not,  for  two  reasons  ; — first,  because  when  a  child  is 
strong  enough,  he  had  hetter  *alk  as  muuh  as  he  will ;  and, 
secondly,  the  raotion  is  not  so  good,  and  the  ninsolea  are  not 
so  much  put  into  notion,  and  consequently  cannot  be  ho  wbII 
devdoped,  as  when  he  is  carried,  A  per.anibulator  ia  very 
apt  to  make  a  child  stoop,  and  t«  make  hira  both  crooked  and 
round-shonldered.  lie  is  'cramped  by  being  %o  long  in  one 
position.  It  is  painful  to  notice  a  babe  of  a  few  months  old 
in  one  of  these  new-fangled  carriages  His  little  head  is  bob- 
bing about  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other — at  one 
moment  it  is  dropping  on  his  chest,  the  next  it  is  forcibly 
jolted  behind  :  he  looks,  and  doubtless  feels,  wretched  and 
uncomfortable.  Again,  these  perambulatoi-s  are  dangerous  in 
crowded  thoroughftres.  The^  are  a  public  nuisance,  inas- 
mnch  as  thev  are  w'heeled  against  and  between  people's  legs, 
and  are  a  fruitful  source  of  the  breaking  of  shins,  of  the 
aprainbig  of  ankles,  of  the  crushing  of  corns,  and  of  the  ruff- 
ling of  tne  teiOpers  of  the  foot-passengers  who  unfortnuately 
come  within  their  reach ;  while,  in  all  probability,  the  gaping 
nurses  are  Staring  another  way,  and  every  way  indeed  but  the 
right,  more  e.speCially  if  there  hu  a  redcoat  in  the  path ! 

Besides,  in  very  cold  weather,  or  in  a  very  young  infant, 
the  warmth  of  the  nurse's  body,  while,  he  is  being  carried, 
helps  to  keep  him  w,'trm,  he  himself  being  naturally  cold.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  child,  while  being  borne  in  the  nurse's  arms, 
reposes  on  the  nurse,  wami  and  supported,  as  though  he  were 
in  a  nest ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  bfi  in  a  peramlwi- 
lator,  he  is  cold  and  unsupported,  looking  the  very  picture  of 
miseiT,  seeking  everywhere  for  rest  and  comfort,  and  finding 
none! 

A  nurse's  arm,  then,  is  the  only  proper  carriage  for  a 
yovjng  child  to  take  exercise  on.  She  ought  to  change  about, 
first  carrying  him  on  the  one  arm,  and  then  on  the  other, 
Nui-sing  him  on  one  arm  only  might  give  his  body  a  twist  on 
one  side,  and  thus  might  cause  deformity. 

When  he  La  old  enough  to  walk,  and  i»  aJtAa  ^XQ'^'tV's  "ya 
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support  the  weight  of  his  own  neck  and  back,  then  there  will 
be  no  objection,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare, to  his  riding  occasionally  in  a  perambulator;  but  when 
he  is  older  still,  and  can  sit  either  a  donkey  or  a  pony,  such 
exercise  will  be  far  more  beneficial,  and  will  afford  him  much 
greater  pleasure. 

175.  Supposing  it  to  he  wet  under  foot^  but  dry  abavey  do 
you  then  approve  of  sending  a  child  out  f 

If  the  wind  be  neither  in  the  east  nor  the  north-east,  and 
if  the  air  be  not  damp,  let  him  be  well  wrapped  up  and  be 
sent  out.  If  he  be  labouring  under  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  however  slight,  or  if  he  be  just  recovering  from  one,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  highly  improper.  In  the  management  of 
a  child,  we  must  take  care  neither  to  coddle  nor  to  expose 
him  unnecessarily,  as  both  are  dangerous. 

Never  send  a  child  out  to  walk  in  a  fog ;  he  will,  if  you 
do,  be  almost  sure  to  catch  cold.  It  would  be  much  safer  to 
send  him  out  in  rain  than  in  fog,  though  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  be  desirable. 

176.  Sow  many  times  a  day  in  fine  weather  ougM  a  child 
to  be  sent  out  ? 

Let  him  be  sent  out  as  often  as  it  be  possible.  If  a  child 
lived  more  in  th,e  open  air  than  he  is  wont  to  do,  he  would 
neither  be  so  susceptible  to  disease,  nor  would  he  suffer  so 
much  from  teething,  nor  from  catching  cold. 

177.  Supposing  the  day  to  be  wet^  what  eacerdse  would  you 
then  recommend  f 

The  child  ought  to  run  either  about  a  large  room,  or  about 
the  hall ;  and  if  it  does  not  rain  violently,  you  should  put  on 
his  hat  and  throw  up  the  window,  taking  care  while  the  win- 
dow is  open  that  he  does  not  stand  still.  A  wet  day  is  the 
day  for  him  to  hold  his  high  court  of  revelry,  and  "  to  make 
him  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

Do  not  on  any  account  allow  him  to  sit  any  length  of 
time  at  a  table,  amusing  himself  with  books,  &c. ;  let  him  be 
active  and  stii'ring,  that  his  blood  may  freely  circulate  as  it 
ought  to  do,  and  that  his  muscles  may  he  well  developed.  I 
would  rather  see  him  actively  engaged  in  mischief  than  sit- 
ting still,  doing  nothing !  He  o\ight  to  be  put  on  the  carpet, 
and  should  then  be  tumbled  and  rolled  about,  to  make  the 
blood  bound  merrily  thrqugh  the  vepsels,  to  stir  up  the  liver, 
to  promote  digestion,  and  to  open  the  bowels.  The  misfor- 
tune  of  it  is,  the  present  race  of  nurses  are  so  encumbered 
with  long  dresses,  and  sq  BcxevreA  in  ^[th  tight  stays  (aping 
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their  betters),  that  they  are  not  able  to  stoop  properly,  ami 
tbas  to  have  a  good  game  of  romps  with  their  little  charges. 
"  Doing  nothing  is  doing  ill,"  is  as  true  a  saying  as  was  ever 
■poken. 

178.  Supposing  it  to  be  viinter,  and  the  weather  to  be  very 
cold,  woidd  you  »tiU  s&id  a  child  mitf 

Decidedly,  provided  he  be  we!I  wrapped  up.  The  cold 
will  brace  and  strengthen  him.  Cold  weather  is  the  finest 
tonic  in  the  world. 

In  frosty  weather,  the  roads  being  slippery,  when  you 
send  him  out  to  walk,  put  a  pair  of  large  old  woollen  stock- 
ings over  his  boots  or  shoea.  This  will  not  only  keep  his  feet 
and  his  legs  warm,  but  it  will  prevent  him  from  falling  down 
and  hurting  himBeif.  While  thus  equipped,  he  may  even  walk 
on  a  slide  of  ice  without  falling  down  1 

A  child,  in  the  winter  time,  reqiiireB,  to  keep  him  warm, 
plenty  of  flannel  and  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  fresh  and  gen- 
uine milk,  and  plenty  of  w^ter  in  his  tub  to  wash  and  bathe 
him  in  a  morning,  plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  play,  and 
then  he  may  brave  the  frosty  air.  It  is  the  coddled,  the  half- 
washed,  and  the  half-starved  child  (half-washed  and  half- 
Btarved  from  either  the  mother's  ignorance  or  from  the  moth- 
er's timidity),  that  is  the  chilly  starveling, — catching  cold  at 
everj  breaUi  of  wind,  and  ev«ry  time  he  either  wSks  or  la 
earned  out, — a  puny,  skinny,  scraggy,  Bcare-crow,  fliore  dead 
than  alive,  and  more  fit  for  hia  grave  than  for  the  rough  world 
he  will  have  to  struggle  in  !  11  the  above  advice  be  strictly 
followed,  a  child  may  be  sent  out  in  the  coldest  weather. 


I  followed,  a 

L  even — 


When  idclBB  hang  b;  the  wall, 
And  Dick,  the  Hhepberd,  blows  bis  udl ; 

And  Tom  boon  lugBiutotlie  hall. 
And  milb  comes  Utiiea  home  iti  poU." 

Shak»pe«r». 


179.  Save  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  amusemenU 
of  a  child? 

Let  the  amusements  of  a  child  be  as  much  a^  poesible  out 
of  doors ;  let  him  spend  the  greater  part  of  every  day  in  the 
open  air;  let  him  exert  himself  as  much  as  he  please,  his  feel- 
ffl,;a'Jil  teli  hi"?  w^en  to  rest  and  when  to  begin  a^iB  ■,  U'l 
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him  be  what  Nature  intended  hira  to  be — a  happy,  langhingji 
joyonH  child.     Do  not  let  him  be  always  poring  overbooks  ; — 


\ 


Come,  lie 
How  sn-eet 


,  (lull  n.ncl  Bndleeg  Ktdfe, 
r  Ilm  wjoillaiiil  liniiet  t 
i»  itiiipio  t  On  my  life, 
>[e  of  wiMinn  In  It. 

And  hark  \  li'iw  btifhe  ttio  tlirustla  aincs  I 
He,  too,,  is  no  niniB  prsdnhHr  ; 

Come  forth  into  the  li^lit  o£  tilings,— 
Let  NatuTB  Lie  joiit  tuachet. 

Bha  hiw  a  world  of  ready  wailth, 
Our  oiluda  and  heartit  tu  btesa, — 

SpodeniiHOQB  niitdnm  lireiithcd  by  hGalth, 
Trnfli  breathed  by  cheeifniness. 

One  ffnpnlse  from  n  vernnl  wood 

Miiy  tcacli  ^u.  moce  ai  man, 
OE  moral  evil  aiid  of  good, 

Tlian  nil  the  BiigeH  Can."— B'oriliiaoi'tfi. 


% 


He  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  those  sports 
wherein  trie  greatest  number  of  mnsclea  are  bronght  into 
play.  For  instance,  to  play  at  bait,  or  hoop,  or  football,  to 
pixy  at  horses,  to  run  to  certain  diatancea  and  back  ;  snd,  if 
a  eirl,  to  amuse  herself  with  a  skipping  rope,  such  being  ex- 
jQ^lent  exerciee — 


Every  child,  where  it  be  practicable,  should  have  a  email 
plot  of  ground  to  cultivate,  that  he  may  dig  and  delve  in,  and 
make  dirt  jrifiB  if  he  (ihoose.  Children  now-a-daya,  uiiEorr 
Innately,  are  not  allowed  to  soil  their  hands  and  their  fine 
clothes.  For  my  own  part,  I  dislike  such  model  children ; 
let  a  child  be  natural — ^let  him,  as  far  as  is  possible,  choose  hia 
own  sports.  Do  not  be  always  interfering  with  bis  pursuits, 
and  be  finding  fault  with  h'im.  Remember,  what  may  be 
amusing  to  you  may  be  difitastefiil  to  him.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  but  that  you  should  constantly  have  a  watchfnl 
eye  over  htm;  yet  do  not  let  him  see  that  he  is  under  re- 
straint or  Burteillance  ;  if  you  do  you  will  never  discover  hla 
true  character  and  iucli nations.  Not  only  so,  but  do  not-dim 
the  bi"lght  sunshine  of  his  early  life  by  constantly  checking 
and  thwarting  him.     Tupper  beautifnliy  says — 


►  When,  thereforB,  he  is  either  in  the  nwrsetv  ot  to  t'aft  \i\^-j- 
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ground,  let  him  shout  and  riot  and  romp  about  as  much  as 
lie  please.  His  lungs  and  his  muscles  want  developing,  and 
his  nerves  require  strengthening ;  and  how  can  such  be  ac- 
complished unless  you  allow  them  to  be  developed  and 
strengthened  by  natural  means  ? 

The  nursery  is  a  child's  own  domain ;  it  is  his  castle,  and 
he  should  he  liord  Paramount  therein.  If  he  choose  to  blow 
a  whistle,  or  to  spring  a  rattle,  or  to  make  any  other  hideous 
noise,  which  to  him  is  sweet  music,  he  should  be  allowed, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  to  do  so.  If  any  members  of  the 
family  have  we^  nerves,  let  them  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

A  child  wljp  never  gets  into  mischief  must  be  either  sly, 
or  delicate,  or  idiotic ;  indeed,  the  system  of  many  persons, 
in  bringing  up  children,  is  likely  to  make  them  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  pi-esent  plan  of  training  children  is  nearly 
all  work  (books),  and  very  little  play.  Play,  and  plenty  of 
it,  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  a  child. 

A  boy  not  partial  to  mischief,  innocent  mischief,  a^id  play, 
is  unnatural ;  he  is  a  main  before  his  time,  he  is  a  nuisance, 
lie  is  disagreeable  to  himself  and  to  every  *one  around.  He 
is  generally  a  sneak,  and  a  little  humbug. 

Girls,  at  the  present  time,  are  made  clever  simpletons ; 
their  braii^s  are  worked  with  useless  knowledge,  which  totally 
unfits  them  for  every-day  duties.  Their  muscles  are  allowed 
to  be  idle,  which  makes  them  limp  and  flabby.  The  want  of 
proper  exercise  ruiijs  the  complexion,  and  their  faces  become 
of  tlie  colour  of  a  tallow  caridje  !  And  precious  wives  and 
mothers  they  make  when  they  do  grow  up !  Grow  up,  did  I 
say  ?  They  grow  all  manner  of  ways,  and  are  as  crooked  as 
crooked  sticks ! 

What  an  unnatural  thing  it  is  to  confine  a  child  several 
hours  a  day  to  his  lessons  ;  why  you  might  as  well  put  a  colt 
in  harness,  and  make  him  work  for  his  living !  A  child  is 
made  for  play ;  his  roguish  little  eye,  his  lithe  figure,  his  an- 
tics, and  his  drollery,  all  point  out  that  he  is  cut  out  for  play 
— that  it  is  as  necessary  to  his  existence  as  the  food  he  eats, 
and  as  the  air  he  breathes  ! 

A  child  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  playthings  with 
which  he  can  injure  either  himself  or  others,  such  as  toy- 
swords,  toy-cannons,  toy-paint-boxes,  knives,  bows  and  ar- 
rows, hammers,  chisels,  saws,  &c.  He  will  not  only  be  likely 
to  injure  himself  and  others,  but  will  make  sad  havoc  on 
furniture,  house,  and  other  property.     Fun,  frolic,  and  play 
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ought,  in  all  innocent  ways,  to  be  encouraged;  but  wilful 
mischief  and  dangerous  games  ought,  by  every  means,  to  be 
disco  an  tenanced.  This  advice  is  frequently  much  needed, 
as  children  prefer  to  have  and  delight  in  dangerous  toys, 
and  often  coax  and  persuade  weak  and  indulgent  mother* 
to  gratify  their  wishes. 

Painted  toys  are,  many  of  them,  highly  dangerous,  those 
painted  gre&ii  especially,  as  the  ieolour  generally  consists  of 
Scheele's  green — arsenite  of  copper. 

Children's  paint-boxes  are  very  dangerous  toys  for  a  child 
to  play  with :  many  of  the  paints  are  poisonous,  containing 
arsenic,  lead,  gamboge,  &c. ;  and  a  child,  when  painting,  is 
apt  to  put  the  brush  into  his  mouth,  to  absorb  the  super- 
abundant fluid.  Of  all  the  colours,  the  green  paint  is  the 
most  dangerous,  as  it  is  frequently  composed  of  arsenite  of 
copper — arsenic  and  copper — two  deadly  poisons. 

Thei-e  are  some  paint-boxes  warranted  not  to  contain  a 
particle  of  poison  of  any  kind  :  these  ought,  for  a  child,  to  be- 
chosen  by  a  mother. 

But,  remember,  although  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to- 
have  poison  paint-boxes  and  poison-painted  toys,  he  must 
have  an  abundance  of  toys,  such  as  the  white-wood  toys- 
brewers'  drays,  millers'  waggons,  boxes  of  wooden  bricks,, 
ifcc.  The  Noah's  Ark  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  in-^ 
structive  toys  for  a  child.  "  Those  fashioned  out  of  brown,, 
unpainted  pine-wood  by  the  clever  carvers  of  Nuremberg  or 
the  Black  Forest  are  the  best,  I  think,  not  only  because  they 
are  the  most  spirited,  but  because  they  will  survive  a  good 
deal  of  knockmg  about,  and  can  be  sucked  with  impunity. 
From  the  first  dawn  of  recollection,  children  are  thus  famtl- 
iarised  with  the  forms  of  natural  objects,  and  may  be  well  up 
in  natural  history  before  they  have  mastered  the  A  B  C."  * 

Parents  often  make  Sunday  a  day  of  gloom :  to  this  I 
much  object.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  week,  Sunday  should  be 
the-  most  cheerful  and  pleasant.  It  is  considered  by  our 
Church  a  festival ;  and  a  glorious  festival  it  ought  to  be 
made,  and  one  on  which  our  Heavenly  Father  wishes  to  see 
all  His  children  liappy  and  full  of  innocent  joy !  Let  Sun- 
day, then,  be  made  a  cheerful,  joyous,  innocently  happy  day, 
and  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  most  miserable  and  dismal  in 
the  week.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  many  men  have 
been  made  irreligious  by  the  ridiculously  strict  and  dismal 

*From  an  excellent  article  About  ToySj  by  J.  Hamilton  Fyfe  in  Good  Words  for 
Deeemb&r,  1862. 
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way  thev  were  oompelled,  as  children,  to  speud  tlieir  Sun- 
days. You  uaii  no  more  make  a  uhild  religious  by  gloomy 
aaceticism,  tbaa  yon  can  make  people  good  by  Act  of  Varlia- 

One  of  the  great  follies  of  the  present  age  is,  children's 
parties,  where  they  are  allowed  to  be  drsBsed  up  like  grown- 
up women,  stuck  out  in  petticoats,  and  encouraged  to  eat 
rich  cake  and  pastry,  aad  to  drink  whie,  and  to  sit  up  late  at 
night!  There  is  something  disgusting  and  demoralizing  in  all 
this.  Their  pure  minds  are  blighted  by  it.  Do  not  let  me 
be  misunderstood :  there  is  not  the  least  ob^eotion,  but,  oh 
the  contrary,  great  advantage,  for  friends'  children  to  meet 
friends'  children ;  but  then  let  them  be  treated  as  children, 
and  not  as  men  and  women  ! 

180.  Do  you  approee  of  public  play-grounds  for  chUdranf 

It  would  be  well,  in  every  village,  and  in  the  outskii-tB^  »f 
every  town,  if  a  large  plot  of  ground  were  set  apart  for  ehlW 
dren  to  play  in,  and  to  go  through  regular  gyiiinastie  exfr*- 
cises.  Play  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  child's  very  ^tist- 
ence,  as  much  as  food  and  sleep ;  but  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  ia  he  to  have  it?  Play-grounds  and  play  are  the 
best  schools  we  have  ;  they  teach  a  great  deal  not  taught  els^ 
where ;  they  give  lessons  in  health,  which  is  the  giandest 
wealth  that  can  be  bestowed — "  for  health  is  wealth  r  '*  they 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  future  eehoolmastor  ;  they  clear  the 
brain,  and  thus  the  intelieot;  they  strengthen  the  muscles; 
they  make  the  blood  courae  merrily  through  the  ftiteries; 
they  bestow  healthy  food  for  the  lungs;  they  give  an  appe- 
tite ;  they  make  a  child,  in  due  time,  become  every  inch  a 
man !  Play-grounds  and  play  are  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions we  poefleHB.  Wbat  would  our  large  public  auhoola  be 
without  their  play  and  cricket  grounds  ?  They  would  be 
shorn  of  half  thetr  splendour  and  their  usefulness  I 

There  is  so  much  talk  now-a^days  about  \tseful  knowledge, 
that  the  importance  of  play  and  pJay-grounda  ia  likely  t6  be 
forgotten.  I  cannot  help  tbinkiiig,  however,  that  a  better 
state  of  thinga  is  dawning.  "  It  seems  to  be  found  out  that 
in  our  zeal  for  useful  knowledge,  that  knowledge  is  found  to 
be  not  the  least  useful  which  treat  boys  as  active,  atirrlng,  as- 
piring, and  ready."  * 

•  Tht  Saturday  Refievi,  Dec«iabei  13,  ISB2. 
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EDUCATION. 

181.  Do  you  a^pprove  of  infant  schools? 

I  do,  if  the  arrangements  be  such  that  health  is  preferred 
before  learning.*  Let  children  be  only  confined  for  three  or 
four  hours  a  day,  and  let  what  little  they  learn  be  taught  as 
an  amusement  rather  than  as  a  labour.  A  play-ground  ought 
to  be  attached  to  an  infant  school ;  where,  in  fine  weather, 
for  every  half-hour  thev  spend  in-doors,  they  should  spend 
one  in  the  open  air ;  and,  in  wet  weather,  they  ought  to  have, 
jn  lieu  of  the  play-ground,  a  large  room  to  romp,  and  shout, 
and  riot  in.  To  develop  the  different  organs,  muscles,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  children  require  fresh  air,  a  free 
use  of  their  lungs,  active  -exercise,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
thrown  into  all  manner  of  attitudes.  Let  a  child  mope  in 
ja  corner,  and  he  .will  become  stupid  and  sickly.  The  march 
4>i  intellect,  as  it  is  called,  or  ratlier  the  double  quick  march 
.of.  intellect,  as  it  should  be  called,  has  stolen  a  march  upon 
.health.  Only  allow  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  march 
of  health  to  take  equal  strides,  and  then  we  shall  have 
''  mens  soma  in  corpore  scvnq "  (a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body). 

In  the  education  of  a  young  child  it  is  better  to  instruct 
him  by  illustration,  by  pictures,  and  by  encouraging  observa- 
tion on  things  around  and  about  him,  than  by  books.  It  is 
surprising  how  much,  without  endangering  his  health,  may 
be  taught  in  this  way.  In  educating  your  child,  be  careful 
to  instil  and  to  form  good  habits — they  will  then  stick  to 
him  for  life. 

Children  at  the  present .  day  are  too  highly  educated- — 
their  brains  are  over-taxed,  and  thus  weakened.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  as  they  grow  up  to  manhood,  if  they  grow  up 
at  all,  they  become  fools !  Chdldren  are  now  taught  ivbat 
formerly  youths  were  taught.  The  chord  of  a  child's  liie  is 
ofttimes  snapped  asunder  in  consequence  of  over  education : — 

"  Screw  not  the  cord  too  sharply,  lest  it  snap." — Tennyson, 

You  should  treat  a  child  as  you  would  a  young  colt. 
Think  only  at  first  of  strengthening  his  body.     Let  him  have 

*  "  According  to  Aristotle,  more  care  should  be  taken  of  the  body  than  of  the 

mind  for  the  first  seven  years ;  strict  attention  to  diet  be  enforced,  &c 

The  eye  and  ear  of  tbe  child  should  be  most  watchfully  and  severely  guarded 
againsu  contamination  of  every  kind,  and  unrestrained  communication  with  ser- 
vants be  strictly  prevented.  Even  his  amusements  should  be  under  due  regula- 
tion, and  rendered  as  interesting  and  intellectual  as  possible." — The  Kev.  John 
WillhunB,  in  his  Life  and  Actions  qf  Alexander  the  Great. 
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a>p«ieetlj'  free,  happy  lifu,  plenty  of  food  to  oat,  ubundaaoe 
of  air  to  bruathe,  and  no  work  to  do ;  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  think  of  his  learning — of  giving  hioi  brain  work.  It 
will  come  sadly  too  soon ;  hut  do  not  make  him  old  before 
his  time. 

182.  Ai  wliat  age  do  you  adoise  my  child  to  begin  his 
course  of  eduQatiott—^o  have  his  regular  lessons  f 

In  the  name  of  the  prophet,— Figs  1  Fiddlesticka  !  about 
courseH  of  educatibn  and  regular  lessons  for  a  child  I  You 
may  as  well  ask  me  when  he,  a  child,  is  to  begin  Hebrew,  the 
Sanscrit,  and  MathematioB  1  Let  him  have  a  course  of  edu- 
cation in  play  ;  let  hina  go  through  regular  lessons  in  foot- 
ball, bandy,  playing  at  tic,  hares  and  hounds,  and  siieh  like 
excellent  and  reajly  useful  and  health-giving  lessons.  Segin 
his  lessons !  Begin  brain  work,  and  make  an  idiot  of  tiim ! 
Oh  I  for  shame,  ye  mothers !  You  who  protend  to  love  your 
children  so  much,  and  to  tax,  otherwise  to  injure,  in-oparithl^ 
to  injure  their  brains,  and  thus  their  intellects  and  their 
health,  and  to  shorten  tlieu'  very  days.  And  all  for  what  ? 
To  make  prodigies  of  them!  Forsooth!  to  make  fools  of 
them  in  the  end, 

1S3.  Wsll,  then,  as  you  /luce  such  a  great  oh^eetion  to  a 
child  commemdng  his  education  early  in  life,  at  what  age  may 
he,  *oUh  safety,  cotiw»fnce  his  lessona  f  aid  wAici/i  do  yoM  pre- 
fer^— honm  or  echool  education  / 

Home  is  iar  preferable  to  a  school  education.  Sc  is,  if  at 
home,  under  your  own  ij/unediate  oh^i^rvation,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  contaminated  by  naughty  children ;  for,  in  every 
school,  there  is  necessarily  a  gi'eat  misture  of  the  good  and 
of  the  bad  ;  and  u  child,  unfortunately,  is  more  likely  to  be 
led  by  the  bad  than  by  the  good.  Moreover,  if  he  he  edu- 
cated at  home,  the  mother  can  see  that  his  brain  is  not  over- 
worked. At  school  the  brain  is  apt  to  he  over-worked,  and 
the  stomach  and  the  muscles  to  be  under-worked. 

Remember,  as  above  stated,  the  Irain  must  Aaiie  hit  very 
little  leorh  until  the  child  iie  seven  years  old :  impress  this 
advice  upon  your  memory,  and  let  no  foolish  ambition  to 
make  your  ehild  a  clcvtir  child  allow  you,  for  one  moment,  to 
sweiTe  from  this  advice. 

iiuild  up  a  sti-ong,  healtliy  body,  and  in  due  time  the  br^in 
will  bear  a  moderate  auiounl  <.>i  intellectual  labour. 

As  I  have  given  yw*  so  nmcb  advice,  permit  me, .for  one 
moment,  to  address  a  wiu'd  to  the  father  of  your  child  : — 

Let  me  advtjae  you,  llicu,  Sir.  I'ul.erfumilias,  to  be  careful 
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how  you  converse,  what  language  you  use,  while  in  the  oom- 
pany  of  your  child.  Bear  in  mind,  a  child  is  very  observant^ 
and  thinks  much,  weighs  well,  and  seldom  forgets  all  you  say 
and  all  you  do !  Let  no  hasty  word,  then,  and  more  especially 
no  oath,  or  no  impious  language,  ever  pass  your  lips,  if  your 
child  be  within  hearing.  R  is,  of  course;  at  all  times  wicked 
to  swear;  but  it  is  heinously  and  unpardonably  sinful  to 
swear  in  the  presence  of  your  child !  "  Childhood  is  like  a 
mirror,  catching  and  reflecting  images.  One  impious  or  pro- 
fane thought,  uttered  by  a  parent's  lip,  may  operate  upon  the 
young  heart  like  a  careless  spray  of  water  thrown  upon 
polished  steel,  staining  it  with  rust,  which  no  after-scouring 
can  efface." 

Never. talk  secrets  before  a  child — "  little  pitchers  have 
long  ears ; "  if  you  do,  and  he  disclose  your  secrets — as  most 
likely  he  will — and  thus  make  mischief,  it  will  be  cruel  to 
scold  him  ;  you  will,  for  your  imprudence,  have  only  yourself 
to  blame.  Be  most  careful,  then,  in  the  presence  of  your 
child,  of  what  you  say,  and  of  whom  you  speak.  This  ad- 
vice, if  followed,  might  save  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and 
vexation. 

184.  Are  you  an  advocate  for  a  child  being  taughC 
singing  ? 

I  am :  I  consider  singing  a  part  of  his  education.  Singing 
expands  the  walls  of  his  chest,  strengthens  and  invigorates 
his  lungs,  gives  sweetness  to  his  voice,  impVoves  his  pronun- 
ciation, and  is  a  great  pleasure  and  amusement  to  him. 

SLEEP. 

185.  Do  you  approve  of  a  child  sleeping  on  a  fbathbb 
bed? 

A  feather  bed  enervates  his  body,  and,  if  he  be  so  predis- 
posed, causes  rickets,  and  makes  him  crooked.  A  horse-hair 
mattress  is  the  best  for  a  child  to  lie  on.  The  pillow,  too, 
should  be  made  of  horse-hair.  A  feather  pillow  often  causes 
the  head  to  be  bathed  in  perspiration,  thus  enervating  the 
child,  and  making  him  liable  to  catch  cold.  Tf  he  be  at  all* 
ricketty,  if  he  be  weak  in  the  neck,  if  he  be  inclined  to  stoop, 
or  if  he  be  at  all  crooked,  let  him,  by  all  means,  lie  without  a 
pillow. 

186.  Do  you  recommend  a  childy  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  to  be  put  to  sleep  f 

Let  bim  be  put  on  his  mattress  awake,  that  he  may  sleep 
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for  a  Oonple  of  houra  before  dinner,  then  he  will  rise  both  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  T 
said,  let  hiio  be  pnt  down  av^ake.  Ho  might,  for  the  tiret 
few  timeB,  cry,  biit,  by  peraeverance,  he  will  i*ithont  any  diifi- 
cnlty  fall  to  sleep.  The  practice  of  sleoping  before  dinner 
ought  to  be  oontmned  until  he  be  three  years  old,  and,  if  be 
can  be  prevailed  upon,  even  longer.  For  if  he  do  not  have 
sleep  in  the-  middle  of  the  day,  he  will  all  the  afternoon  and 
the  evening  be  cross ;  and  when  he  does  go  to  bed,  he  will 
probably  be  too  tired  to  sleep,  or  his  nerves  having  been  ex- 
baneted  by  the  long  wakefulness,  he  will  fall  into  a  troubled, 
broken  slumber,  and  not  into  that  sweet,  soft,  gentle  repose, 
so  characteristic  of  healthy,  happy  childhood. 

187,  At  wJtat  how  ought  a  child  to  be  put  to  bed  in  ths 
evening  f 

At  sis  in  the  winter,  and  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  summer. 
HeffvlaHty  ought  to  be  observed,  as  regularity  is  very  oon- 
ducive  to  keaUk.  It  is  a  reprehensible  practice  to  keep  a 
child  dp  until  nine  or  ten  o'cloclt  at  night.  If  this  be  done, 
he  will,  before  his  lime,  become  old,  and  the  seeds  of  disease 
will  be  sown. 

As  soon  as  he  can  run,  let  him  be  encouraged,  for  tialf  an 
hour  before  he  goes  to  bed,  to  race  either  about  the  hall,  or 
the  landing,  or  a  large  room,  which  will  be  the  best  means 
of  warming  his  feet,  of  preventing  chilblains,  and  of  making 
him  sleep  soundly. 

188.  Have  you  any  directions  to  give  me  as  to  theplaeing 
of  my  child  in  hia  bed? 

If  a  child  lie  alone,  place  him  fairly  on  his  aide  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed ;  if  it  be  winteir  time,  see  that  his  arms  and 
hands  be  covered  with  the  bed-clothes ;  if  it  be  summer,  his 
hands  might  be  allowed  to  be  outside  the  clothes.  In  putting 
him  down  to  sleep,  yon  should  ascertain  that  his  face  be  not 
c-overed  with  the  bed-clothes;  if  it  be  he  will  be  poisoned 
«ith  his  own  breath — the  breath  constantly  giving  off  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  which  gas  must,  if  his  face  be  amothered  in 
the  clothes,  be  breathed  —  carbonic  acid  gas  being  highly 
poisonous. 

Tou  can  readily  prove  the  existence  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
in  the  breathing,  by  simply  breathing  into  a  little  lime-water; 
after  breathing  tor  a  few  seconds  into  it,  a  white  film  will 
form  on  the  top  ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  breath  unites 
with  the  lime  of  the  lime-water,  and  the  product  of  the  white 
film  is  carbonate  of  lime. 
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189.  Do  you  advise  a  bedroom  to  be  darkened  €U  nighi  f 
Certainly  :  a  child  sleeps  sounder  and  sweeter  in  a  dark 

than  in  a  light  room.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
of  darkening  a  bedroom  than  Venetian  blinds.  Remember, 
then,  a  well-ventilated,  but  a  darkened,  chamber  ttt  night. 
The  cot  or  the  crib  ought  not  to  face  the  window,  '*  a6  the 
light  is  best  behind."  * 

190.  'Which  %8  the  best  position  for.  a  chUd  when  de^ng 
— an  his  backy  or  on  his  side  ? 

His  side :  he  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  change  about,  on 
the  right  side  one  nighty  on  the  left  another;  and  occasionally, 
for  a  change,  he  should  lie  on  his  back.  3y  adopting  tfaos 
plan,  you  will  not  only  improve  his  figure,  out  likewise  his 
health.  Lying,  night  after  nighty  in  one  position,  wotdd  be 
likely  to  make  him  crooked. 

191.  Do  you  advise^  in  the  win^  Hme^  that  there  should 
be  afire  in  the  night  nursery  f 

Certainly  not,  unless  the  weather  be  -intensely  cold.  I 
dislike  fires  in  bedrooms,  especially  for  children ;  they  are 
very  enervating,  and  make  a  child  liable  to  catch  cold.  Gold 
weather  is  very  bracing,  particularly  at  night.  "  Generally 
speaking,"  says  the  Siecle^  "  during  winter^  apartixienti^  are 
too  much  heated.  The  temperature  in  them  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed 16°  Centigrade  (59°  Fahrenheit) .;  aijd  evep  in  periods 
of  great  cold  scientific  men  declare  that  12°  or  14°  bad  b9tter 
not  be  exceeded.  In  the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  the 
•chambers  of  the  sick,  care  is  taken  not  to  have  greater  heat 
than  15°.  Clerks  in  offices,  and  other  persons  of  sedentary 
occupations,  when  rooms  in  which  they  sit  are  too  much 
heated,  are  liable  to  cerebral  [brain]  congestion  and  to  pul- 
monary [lung]  complaints.  In  bedrooms,  and  particularly 
those  of  childi'en,  the  temperatm*e  ought  to  be  maintained 
rather  low ;  it  is  even  prudent  only  rarely  to  make  fires  in 
them,  especially  during  the  night." 

If  "  a  cold  stable  make  a  healthy  horae,"  I  am  quite  sure 
that  a  moderately  cold  and  well-ventilated  bedroom  helps  to 
make  a  healthy  child.  But,  still,  in  the  winter  time,  if  the 
weather  be  biting  cold,  a  little  fire  in  the  bedroom  grate  is 
desirable.  In  bringing  up  children,  we  must  never  ran  into 
extremes — the  coddling  system  and  the  hardening  system  are 
both  to  be  deprecated ;  the  coddling  system  will  make  the 
strong  child  weakly,  while  the  hardening  system  will  prob- 
ably kill  a  delicate  one. 

*  Sir  Charles  Looock  in  a  Letter  to  the  Author. 
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*  *fl;  child's  bed  ought,  of  course,  to  be  comfortably  clothed 
with  blankets — I  say  blankets,  as  tbey  are  much  superior  to  ' 
coverlids  ;  the  perspiration  u'ill  more  readily  pass  through  a 
blanket  than  a  eoverlid.  A  thick,  coverlid  ought  ]iever  to  be 
nried  ;  there  is  nothing  better,  for  a  child's  bed,  than  the  old- 
fashioned  patchwork  coverlid,  as  the  perspiration  will  easily 
eaoape  tfarocigh  it. 

192.  Should  a  chad  6e  washed  and  dressed  as  soon  ab  hk 
AWAKS  in  the  morning  ? 

He  onght,  if  he  awake  in  anything  like  reasonable  time  ; 
for  if  he  doze  after  he  be  once  awake,  such  slumber  does  him 
more  barm  than  good.  He  should  be  up  every  morning  as 
soon  as  it  is  light.  If,  as  a  child,  he  be  taught  to  rise  early,  it 
will  make  him  an  early  riser  for  life,  and  will  tend  greatly  to 
prolong  both  hia  eKtstenoe  and  his  happiness. 

iVeuw  awake  a  child  from  his  sleep  to  dress  him,  to  g^ve 
him  medicine,  or  (or  any  other  purpose ;  let  him,  alioaya  sleg> 
as  long  as  he  can  ;  but  the  moment  be  awakes  let  him  be  held 
out,  and  then  let  him  bo  washed  and  dressed,  and  do  not  wait, 
as  many  a  silly  nurse  does,  until  he  has  wet  his  bed,  until  bis 
blood  be  chilled,  and  until  he  he  cross,  miserable,  anil  uncom- 
fortable!. How  many  babes  are  made  ill  by  such  fooliah 
practices ! 

The  moment  he  leaves  hiE  bed,  turn  back  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  clothes,  in  order  that  they  may  he  thoroughly  venti- 
lated aftd  sweetened.  They  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  at 
least  an  hour  before  the  bed  be  made.  Aa  soon  as  he  leaves 
his  roOTn,  be  it  winter  or  summpr,  throw  open  the  windows. 

193.  Ouf/ht  a  child  to  He  alowf 

He  should,  after  he  is  weaned.  He  will  rest  more  com- 
fortably, and  his  sleep  will  be  more  refreshing. 

194.  8uf3po»in<j  a  child  should  not  sleep  well,  wlutt  ouff/tt 
to  be  doner  Woidd  you  give  him,  a  dose  of  composing 
medicine  f 

Ceitainly  not.  Try  the  effects  of  exercise.  Exercise  in 
the  open  air  is  the  best  composing  medicine  in  the  world. 
Let  the  little  fellow  be  well  tired  out,  and  there  will  be  little 
fear  of  hia  not  sleeping. 

195.  Saoe  yuu  ajiy  further  obseroations  to  make  on  the 
avhjeet  of  sleep  f 

Send  3  child  joyful  to  bed.  Do  not,  if  you  can  possibly 
help  it,  let  him  go  to  bed  crying.  Let  the  last  impressions  he 
has  sX  n^ht  be  of  his  happy  hotne,  and  of  his  loving  father  and 
in<{fjier,  sod  let  bis  last  thoughts  be  those  of  joy  and  gladuess. 
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He  will  sleep  all  the  sounder  if  he  he  sent  to  bed  in  such  a 
'  frame  of  mind,  and  he  will  be  more  refreshed  and  nourished 
in  the  morning  by  his  sleep. 

196.  What  are  the  uaical  causes  of  a  chUd  waHMng  in  kU 
sleepy  and  what  measures^  during  stich  times^  ought  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  his  injuring  himself  f 

A  disordered  stomach,  in  a  child  of  nervous  temperament, 
or  woims,  are  usually  the  causes.  The  means  to  be  adopted 
to  prevent  his  throwing  himself  out  of  the  window,  are  to  have 
bars  to  his  chamber  casement,  and  if  that  be  not  practicable, 
to  have  either  nails  or  screws  driven  into  the  window  sash  to 
allow  the  window  to  open  only  for  a  sufficient  space  for 
ventilation,  and  to  have  a  screw  window  fastening,  in  order 
that  he  cannot,  without  difficulty,  open  the  window ;  to  have 
a  trusty  person  to  sleep  in  his  room,  who  should  have  direc- 
tions given  not  to  rouse  him  from  his  sleep,  but  to  gently  lead 
him  back  to  his  bed,  which  may  frequently  be  done  without 
awaking  him ;  and  to  consult  a  medical  man,  who  will  adopt 
means  to  destroy  the  worms,  to  put  his  stomach  into  order,  to 
brace  his  nerves,  and  to  strengthen  his  general  system.  A 
trip  to  the  coast  and  searbathing,  in  such  a  case,  is  often  of 
great  service. 

SBGOND   DSKTITION, 

197.  When  does  a  child  commence  to  cut  his  sbconb  set  oj. 
teeth? 

Generally  at  seven  years  old.  He  begins  to  cut  them  at 
about  that  time ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  (so  wonder- 
ful are  the  works  of  God)  that  the  second  crop  of  teeth,  in  emr 
bryo^  is  actually  bred  and  formed  from  the  very  comniencenient 
of  his  life,  under  the  first  tier  of  teeth,  but  which  remain  in 
abeyance  for  years,  and  do  not  come  into  play  until  the  first 
teeth,  having  done  their  duty,  loosen  and  fall  out,  and  thus 
make  room  for  the  more  numerous,  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
permanent  teeth,  i^hich  latter  have  to  last  for  the  remainder 
of  his  existence.  The^r^^  set  is  sometimes  cut  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  and  produces  various  diseases ;  the  second^ 
or  permanent  teeth,  come  easily,  and  are  unaccompanied  with 
any  disorder.  The  following  is  the  process : — One  after  an- 
other of  the  ^5^  set  gradually  loosen,  and  either  drop  out,  or 
with  little  pain  are  readily  pulled  out ;  under  these,  the  second 
— ^the  permanent — ^teeth  make  their  appearance,  and  fill  up 
the  vacant  spaces.    The  fang  oi  the  tooth  that  has  dropped 
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ont  is  nearly  sll  absorbed  or  eaten  away,  leaving  little  more 
than  the  crown.  The^ra!  set  consistB  of  twenty ;  the  second 
(including  the  wise-teeth,  which  are  not  generally  cut  until' 
after  the  age  of  twenty-seven)  consists  of  thirty-two. 

I  would  recommend  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
teeth  of  your  children ;  for,  besides  their  being  ornamental, 
their  regularity  and  aonndnesB  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
jiresent  as  well  as  to  the  future  health  of  yoiir  offspring.  If 
there  be  any  irregularity  in  the  appearance  of  the  second  set, 
lose  no  time  in  coneulting  an  experienced  and  respectable 
dentist. 


[         den1 
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198.  ffo  you  think  it  important  that  I  should  he  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  symptoms  of  the  sebious  diseases  of  children. 

Certainly.  I  am  not  advocating  the  doctrine  of  a  mother 
treating  serious  diseases ;  far  fi-om  it  it  is ;  not  her  province, 
except  in  certain  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  whei'e  a  medical 
man  cannot  be  procured,  and  where  delay  might  be  death ; 
but  I  Ao  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  her  knowing  the  symp- 
toms of  disease.  Mv  belief  is,  that  if  parents  wore  better  in- 
formed on  such  subjects,  many  children's  lives  might  be 
saved,  much  suffering  averted,  and  sorrow  spared.  The  fact 
is,  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms. of  disease  is,  to  a  mother, 
almost  a  sealed  book.  If  she  were  better  acquainted  with 
these  matters,  how  much  more  useful  would  she  be  in  a  sick- 
room, and  how  much  more  readily  would  she  enter  into  the 
plana  and  views  of  the  medical  man  1  By  her  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms,  and  by  having  his  advice  in  lime,  she  would 
nip  disease  in  the  bud,  and  t^e  fight  might  end  in  favour  of  life, 
for  "sickness  is  just  a  fight  between  life  and  death." — Geo. 
JtrDoTuOd. 

It  is  really  lamentable  to  contemplate  the  amount  of  ignor- 
ance that  still  exists  among  niothers  in  all  that  appertains  to 
the  diseases  of  cliildren ;  although,  fortunately,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  see  and  to  feel  the  importance  of  gaining  inatruc- 
tion  on  such  subjects;  but  the  light  is  only  dawping.  A 
writer  of  the  Medical  Times  and  ffaxetCe  makes  the  following 
remarks,  which  somewhat  bear  on  the  subject  in  question, 
lie  obscTves — "  lu  spite  of  the  knowledge  and  clear  views 
possessed  b)'  the  profession  on  all  that  concerns  the  manage- 
ment of  childi'en,  no  tact  is  more  palpable  than  that  the  most 
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grievous  ignorance  and  incompetency  prevail  respecting  it 
.among  the  public.  We  want  some  means  of  mating  popular 
the  knowledge  which  is  now  ulniost  restricted  to  medical  men, 
or,  at  most,  to  the  well-educated  claBses." 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  I  did  not  give  the 
treatment  of  any  serious  diseases,  however  urgent.  In  the 
eight  last  editions,  I  have  been  induced,  for  reasons  I  will 
presently  state,  to  give  the  treatmetU  of  some  of  the  mora 
urgent  serious  diseases,  wlieo  a  medical  man  cannot  instantly 
be  procured,  and  whei-e  delay  might  be  death; 

Sir  CHA.BLE3  LococK,  who  has  taken  a  kind  interest  in 
this  little  work,  has  given  me  valid  reasons  wliy  a  mother 
should  be  so  enlightened.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
&  letter  which  I  received  from  Sir  Chakles  on  the  subject, 
and  which  he  has  courteously  allowed  me  to  publish.  He 
says,—"  As  an  old  physiciaii  of  some  experience  in  com- 
plaints of  infants  and  children,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
surest  that  in  a  future  edition  you  should  add  a  few  words 
on  the  actual  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  urgent  infantile 
diseases.  It  is  very  right  to  caution  parents  against  sbper- 
seding  the  doctor,  and  attempting  to  manage  serious  illness 
themselves;  bat  yonr  advice,  with  very  small  exueptions, 
always  being,  '  to  lose  no  lime  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,* 
much  valuable  and  often  irremediable  time  may  he  lost  wTten 
a  medical  man  is  not  to  be  had.  Take,  for  instance,  a  case 
of  croup  :  there  are  no  directions  mven  at  all,  except  to  send 
for  a  medical  man,  and  always  to  Keep  medicines  in  the  house 
which  he  may  have  directed.  But  how  can  this  apply  to  a 
first  attack  ?  You  state  that  a  first  attick  is  generally  the 
worst.  But  why  is  it  so  ?  Simply  because  it  often  oc- 
curs when  the  parents  do  not  recognise  it,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  get  a  worse  point  than  in  subsequent  attacks,  wlien  thej 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  it.  As  the  very  best  r^medy^  ^3 
often  the  only  essential  one,  if  given  earlj,  ts  a  full  entfiU^ 
surely  it  is  better  that  you  should  g^ve  some  directions  ^  to 
this  m  a  future  edition,  and  I  can  speak  from  ray  own  ex- 
perience when  I  say  that  an  emetic,  ^veii  m  time  -and  re^ 
peated  to  free  vomiting,  will  cut  sliort  any  tisepf  croup  In 
nine  caste  out  of  ten  the  attack  takes  placL  m  tlieeyemng  or 
early  night,  and  when  Tomiting  is  eSiLted  tJie  ijinoei  of  that 
day  is  brought  up  nearly  nndigested,  and  the  R^v^ity  qi  tne 
symptoms  at  once  cut  ghort.  Wiienevei"  ^jiy  r^Aedy  la- 
valuable,  the  more  br  its  being  administered'  in  tifne,  it  is 
Burelf  wiser  to  give  airections  as  to  its  use,  ^thoh^,  at  k 
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general  rule,  it  is  much  better  to  advise  the  sending  for 
mediunl  advice." 

The  above  reasons,  coining  from  such  a  learned  and  ex- 
perienced, pliysieiftti  as  Sir  Charles  Looock,  are  conclusive, 
and  have  decided  me  to  comply  with  liis  advice,  to  enlighten 
a  naother  on  the  IreatmenC  of  some  ot  thu  more  urgent  dis- 
eases of  infants  and  of  children.  In  a  Bubsequent  letter  ad- 
dressed to  njyseLf,  Sir  Cliarles  has  ^veu  me  the  names  of 
thuse  urgent  diaeasea,  which  he  considers  may  be  treated  by 
a  mother,  "  where  a  medical  man  cannot  be  procured  t^nick- 
'  (-,  or  not  at  all ;  "  they  are — Croup  ;  Inflammation  of  the 
bUngs ;  Diphtheria;  Dysentery;  Diarrhma;  Hooping-cough, 
IB  its  vai'ious  stages;  and  Shivering  Fit.  Sir  Charlea  sums 
up  hia  letter  to  me  by  saying, — "  Such  a  book  ought  to  be 
made  as  com|ilete  as  possible,  and  the  objections  to  medical 
treatment  being  so  explained  as  to  Inditoe  mothers  to  try  to 
avoid  medioal  nten  is  not  so  serious  as  that  of  leaving  them 
without  any  giii<ie  In  tliose  instancea  where  every  delay. is 
dangerous,  and  yet  where  medical  assistance  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained or  not  to  be  had  quickly." 

In  addition  to  tlie  above,  I  shall  give  you  the  treatment 
of  Bronchitis,  Measles,  and  Scarlet  Fever,  Broncbitia  is  one 
of  the  most  common  diseases  incidental  to  childhood,  and, 
witJi  judicious  treatment,  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  medical 
man,  readily  managed  by  a  seuaiblo  mother.  Measles  is  very 
submissive  to  treatment.  Scarlet  Fever,  if  it  be  not  malig- 
nant, and,  if  it  he  not  complicated  with  diphtheric-croup,  and 
if  certain  rules  be  strictly  followed,  is  also  equally  ajuenable 
to  treatment. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  treating  Scarlet  Fever,  and  I 
therefore  think  it  desirable  to  enter  fully  into  the  treatment 
of  a  disease  which  is  looked  upon  by  many  parenta,  aud,  ac- 
cording to  the  umial  mode  of  treatment,  with  just  cause,  with 
great  consternation  and  dread.  By  giving  my  plan  of  treat- 
ment, fnjty  and  nmfily,  and  without  the  Glighteat  reservation, 
I  sm  fully  persuaded,  through  God's  blessing,  that  I  may  be 
the  humble  nieaiis  of  saving  the  lives  of  numbers  of  ciiildren. 

The  diseases  that  might  be  treated  by  a  mother,  in  the 
absence  of  a  medical  man,  will  form  the  subject  of  future 
Conversations. 

I  think  it  right  to  premise  that  in  all  the  prescriptions  for 
a  child'  I  iiave  for  the  use  of  a  mother  given,  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  make  tbem  as  simple  as  possible,  and  have,  wben- 
«vw  -{Kaoticable,  av^uded  to  racommeuid    UQ%«iful  d&>»igu 
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loni plicated  prescriptions  and  powerful  medicines  onsbt,  as 
"»,  rule,  to  be  seldom  given  ;  and  when  they  are,  should  only 
i3>e  adnainistei-ed  by  a  judicious  medical  man ;  a  child  requir- 
"ing  mucli  more  care  and  gentlenesa  in  his  treatment  than  an 
.Adult;  indeed,  I  often  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  a 
diild  to  nature  rather  than  to  give  him  powerful  and  large 
looses  of  medicines.  A  remedy— calomel,  for  instance — has 
.frequently  done  more  mischief  than  the  disease  itself ;  and 
4ihe  misfortune  of  it  is,  the  mischief  from  that  drug  has  often- 
.fameB  been  permanent,  while  the  complaint  might,  if  left 
~lone,  have  only  been  temporaiy. 

1.99.  At  vihat  age  does    Witter  on  the  Srain  usuoUy  ocow, 
how  is  a  mother  to  know  t/Mt  her  child  is  about  to  laiow 
\der  that  disease? 
Water  on  the  brain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  dieease  of  childhood: 
child  is  seven  years  old  it  is  comparatively  rare.    It 
^ore  frequently  attacks  delicate  children — children  who  have 
teen  dry-nursed  (eapecially  if  tliey  have  been  improperly  fed), 
*  who  have  been  suckled  too  long,  or  who  have  had  con- 
ptive  mothers,  or  who  have  suffered  severely  from  teeth- 
ig,  or  who  are  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution.     Water  on 
Je  brain  sometimes  followa  an  fittack  of  inflammation  of  the 
;&iigs,  more  especially  if  depressing  measures  ^auch  as  exces- 
|feve  leeching  and  the  administration  of  emetic  tartar)  have 
adopted.     It  occasionally  follows  in  the  train  of  Con- 
tagious eruptive  diseases,  snch  as  either  small-pox  or  scarla- 
tina.    We  may  divide  the  eyraptonis  of  water  on  the  brain 
into  two  stages.    The  first — the  premonitory  st^e — which 
lasts  four  or  five  days,  in  which  medical  aid  might  be  of  great 
nvail ;  the  second — the  stage  of  drowsiness  and  of  ooma — 
'hich  usually  ends  in  death. 
I  shall  dwell  on  the  first — the  premonitory  stage — in  order 
'that  a  mother  may  see  the    importance  without  loss  of  time 
of  calling  in  a  medical  man  : — 

If  her  child  be  feverish  and  irritable,  if  his  stomach  be 
disordered,  if  he  have  urgent  vomitings,  if  he  have  a  fonl 
breath,  if  his  appetite  be  capricious  and  bad,  if  his  nights  be 
disturbed  (screaming  out  in  his  sleep),  if  his  bowels  be  dis- 
ordered, more  especially  if  thoy  be  constipated,  if  he  be  more 
than  usually  excited,  if  his  eye  gleam  with  unusual  brilliancy, 
if  his  tongue  run  faster  than  It  is  wont,  if  his  cheek  be  flashed 
and  ids  head  be  hot,  and  if  he  be  constantly  putting  his  hand 
to  biB  Lead  ;  there  is  cause  for  suspicion.  If  to  these  symp- 
be  added,  a  more  than  usa^l  cAieleasneeH  in  tumbling 
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abont,  in  hitching  his  foot  in  the  carpet,  or  in  draegtng  one 
foot  aiter  the  other ;  if,  too,  he  has  complained  of  darting, 
shooting,  lancinating  jiains  in  his  head,  it  may  then  be 
known  that  ^s  first  stage  of  inflammation  (the  forerunner  of 
water  on  the  brain)  either  has  taken,  or  is  about  taking 
place.  Remember  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  obtaining 
medical  aid ;  for  the  commencement  of  the  disease  is  the 
golden  opportunity,  when  life  might  probably  be  saved. 

200.  At  what  age,  and  in  what  neighbov/rkoodt  is  a  child 
most  liable  to  croup,  and  when  is  a  mother  to  know  that  it  is 
aimtt  to  lake  place  ? 

It  is  unusual  for  a  ciiild  until  he  be  twelve  months  old  to 
have  croup:  but,  from  that  time  until  the  age  of  two  years, 
he  is  more  liable  to  it  than  at  any  other  period.  The  liabil- 
ity after  two  years,  gradually,  until  he  be  ten  years  old,  les- 
sens, after  which  time  it  is  rare. 

A  child  is  more  liable  to  cronp  in  a  low  and  damp,  than 
in  a  high  and  dry  neighbourhood  ;  indeed,  in  some  situations, 
croup  \s  almost  an  unknown  disease  ;  while  in  othera  it  is 
only  too  well  nnderetood.  Croup  is  more  likely  to  prevail 
when  the  wind  is  either  easterly  or  north-easterly. 

There  is  no  disease  that  reqnires  more  prompt  treatment 
than  cronp,  and  none  that  creeps  on  more  insidiously.  The 
child  at  first  seems  to  be  labouring  under  a  slight  cold,  and  is 
troubled  with  a  little  dry  cough ;  be  is  hot  and  fretful  and 
hoarse  when  he  cries.  Hoarseness  is  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  croup  ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  a  young 
child,  unless  he  be  going  to  have  croup,  is  seldom  lioarse ;  if, 
therefore,  your  child  be  hoarse,  he  should  be  carefully  watched, 
in  order  that,  as  soon  as  croup  be  detected,  nut  a  moment 
be  lost  in  applying  the  proper  remedies. 

His  voice  at  length  becomes  gruff,  he  breathes  as  though 
it  were  through  muslin,  and  the  cough  .becomes  crowing. 
These  three  symptoms  prove  that  the  disease  is  now  fully 
formed.  These  latter  symptoms  sometimes  come  on  without 
any  previous  warning,  the  little  fellow  going  to  bed  appa- 
rently quite  well,  until  the  mother  is  awakened,  perplexed 
and  frightened,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  finding  him  la- 
bouring under  the  characteriHtiu  cougii  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  croup.  If  she  delay  either  to  send  for  assistance,  or 
if  proper  medicines  be  not  tnntitnUy  given,  in  a  few  hours  it 
will  probably  be  of  no  avail,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  little 
sufferer  will  be  a  corpse ! 

Wheu  ouee  a  ciuld  hu  had  orou.]^  ^h.Q  a&w  v.'Uok'u  « 
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generally  milder.  If  lie  has  once  had  an  attack  of  croup,  I 
should  advise  you  always  to  have  in  the  house  medicine — a  \ 
oz.  bottle  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine,  to  fly  to  at  a  moment's,  no- 
tice,* but  never  omit,  wliere  practicable,  in  a  case  of  croup, 
whether  the  case  be  severe  or  mild,  to  send  immedicUely  for 
medical  aid.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  time  is  more .  pre- 
cious than  in  croup,  and  where  the  delay  of  an  hour  may  de- 
cide either  for  life  or  for  death. 

201.  JBut  sicppose  a  medical  man  is  not  imm£diatbly  to 
be  procured^  what  then  am  I  to  dof  m.ore  especially^  as  you 
say,  that  delay  m,ight  he  death  f  '        , 

"What  to  do, — ^I  never,  in  my  life,  lost  a  child  with  croup — 
with  catarrhal-croup — where  I  was  called  in  at  the  comTnervce- 
ment  of  the  disease,  and  where  my  plans  were  carried  out  to 
the  \Gv^  letter.  Let  me  begin  h:^  raying,  look  well  to  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  the  medixsine,  for  the  life  of  your  child 
may  depend  upon  the  medicine  being  genuine.  What  med- 
icine? Ipecacuanha  Whiel  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the 
disease  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine  every  five 
minutes,  until  free  vomiting  be  excited.  In  croup,  then,  be- 
fore he  be  safe  free  vomiting  m^ust  be  established,  and  that 
without  loss  of  tune.  If,  after  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  the 
Ipecacuanha  Wine  (having  given  during  that  hour  one  or  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  it  every  ^y^  minutes)  be  not  sufficiently  pow- 
erful for  thepurpose — although  it  generally  is  so — {if  tne  Ip- 
ecacuanha wine  be  good) — then  let  the  following  mixture 
be  substituted : — 

Take  of — Powdered  Ipecacuanha,  one  scrnple  ; 

Wine  ol  Ipecacuanha,  one  ounce  and  a  half  : 
Make  a  Mixture.    One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  be  given  CTery  five  min- 
ntee,  until  free  vomiting  be  excited,  first  well  shaking- the  bottle. 

After  the  vomiting,  place  the  child  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  warm  bath.f  When  out  of  the  bath  give  him  small 
doses  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine  every  two  or  three  hours.  The 
following  is  a  palatable  form  for  the  mixture : — 

Take  of— rWine  of  Ipecacuanha,  three  dradims  ; 
Simple  s^vrup,  three  arachms  ; 
Water,  six  drachms  : 
Make  a  Mixture.    A  tea-spoouf  ul  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  bonis. 

3ut  remember  the  emetic  which  is  given  at  first  is  pure 
Ipeca,cuanha  Wine^  vnthout  a  drop  of  either  water  or  of 
syrup, 

*Iiicaseof  a  siiddeii  attack  of  croup,  tn«fan^2v  jdve  a  tea-spoonfol  of  Ipecao- 
tuuUia  Wine,  and  repeat  it  every  five  minutes  until  free  vomitfaig  be  excited. 
/  See  "  WaxTSi  Baths  "r-7dire<}tioua  and  ptecaiatiotA  \a  Oa^er^e^ 
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'A  large  eponge  dipped  out  of  vc-iy  hot  water,  and  a|iplied 
to  the  tIn-oat,  and  fi-pqnently  vouewed,  oft«ntiiiies  yffords 
gcvat  relief  in  croup,  and  ought  during  the  time  the  emetic 
IS  bdng  administered  in  all  cases  to  be  adopted. 

If  it  be'a  *ea«'«  cjiso  of  croup,  and  dwa  not  in  tie  course 
of  two  hours  yield  to  the  free  exhihition  of  tlie  Ipecacuanha 
Smetic,  apply  a  Sarrow  atrip  of  Sn^tKs  Tela  Veaicatoria  to 
the  throat,  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  for  a  case  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lunge  (see  the  Conv»?r8ation  on  the  treatment 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs).  With  this  only  difference,  let 
it  be  a  narrower  strip,  only  one-hulf  the  width  there  recom- 
mended, and  apply  it  to  the  throat  instead  of  to  the  chest.  If 
a  child  has  a  very  short,  fat  net't,  there  may  not  be  room  for 
the  Tda,  then  j-ou  ought  to  apply  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
nliest — just  under  the  collar-bones. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  the  Tela  Yesicatoria  is  not  a 
severe  remedy,  that  the  TtfAs  produces  vei-y  little  pain — not 
nearly  so  mucii  as  the  application  of  leeches  ;  although,  in  its 
action,  it  is  much  more  beneficial,  and  is  not  nearly  ao  weafc- 
enhtg  to  the  system. 

Keep  the  child  from  all  stimnlanta ;  let  him  live  on  a  low 
diet,  such  as  milk  and  water,  toast  and  water,  arrowroot, 
Ac, ;  and  let  the  room  be,  if  practicable,  at  a  temperate  heat 
— 60°  Fahrenheit,  and  be  well  ventilated. 

So  you  see  that  the  treatment  of  croup  is  very  siiiijile,  and 
that  the  plan  might  be  can-ied  out  by  an  intelligent  mother. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  yonr  duty,  where  practicable,  to 
send,  at  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  for  a  medical  man. 

Let  me  again  reiterate  that,  if  your  child  is  to  be  saved, 
the  Jpecactianlui  'Wine  trmsC  be  genuine  and  good.  This  can 
tiniy  be  efPeoted  by  having  the  medicine  from  a  highly  respec- 
table chemist.  Again,  if  ever  your  child  has  had  croup,  let 
me  again  urgf  you  always  to  have  in  the  house  a  4  oz,  bottle 
of  Ipecacnanha  Wine,  that  yon  may  reaort  to  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  osse  these  be  the  flightest  return  of  the  disease. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine,  xm fortunately,  is  not  a  medicine  that 
keeps  well ;  thin-efoi'e,  every  three  or  four  months  a  fresh 
bottlu  ought  to  be  jirocured,  either  froni  a  medical  man  or 
from  a  chemist.  As  long  an  the  Ipecacuanha  Wine  remains 
clear,  it  is  good ;  but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  turbid,  it  is  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supjily.  An  intelligent 
oorrespondcnt  of  mine  makes  the  following  valuable  remarks 
on  the  preservation  of  Ipecai-ininha  Wine  : — "Now,  I  know 
thai  liiere  are    s^rae  medicines   nnd   chemical  preparationn 
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which,  though  they  spoil  rapidly  when  at  all  exposed  to  the 
air,  yet  will  keep  perfectly  good  for  an  indefinite  time  if  her- 
metically sealed  up  in  a  perfectly  full  hottle.  If  so,  would  it 
not  be  a  valuable  suggestion  if  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  or 
some  other  London  firm  of  undoubted  reliability,  would  put 
up  1  oz.  phials  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine  of  guaranteed  punty, 
sealed  up  so  as  to  keep  good  so  long  as  unopened,  and  sent 
out  in  sealed  packages,  with  the  guarantee  of  their  name.  'By 
their  keeping  a  few  such  ounce  bottles  in  an  unopened  state 
m  one's  house,  one  might  rely  in  being  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency. If  you  think  this  suggestion  worth  notice,  and  could 
induce  some  first  rate  house  to  carry  it  out,  and  mention 
the  fact  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  your  book,  you  would^ 
I  think,  be  adding  another  most  valuable  item  to  an  already 
invaluable  book." 

The  above  suggestion  of  preserving  Ipecacuanha  Wine  in 
ounce  bottles,  quite  full,  and  hermetically  sealed,  is  a  very 
good  one.  The  best  way  of  hermeticallv  sealing  the  bottle- 
would  be,  to  cut  the  cork  level  with  the  hp  of  the  bottle,  and 
to  cover  the  cork  with  sealing-wax,  in  the. same  manner  wine- 
merchants  serve  some  kinds  of  their  wines,  and  tJien  to  lay 
the  bottles  on  their  sides  in  sawdust  in  the  cellar.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  the  Ipecacuanha  Wine 
would  for  a  length  of  time  keep  good.  Of  course,  if  the 
"\yine  of  Ipecacuanha  be  procured  from  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  Company,  London  (as  suggested  by  my  correspondent), 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  article. 

Whxit  isiorsi  to  do, — Do  not  give  emetic  tartar  ;  do  not  ap- 
ply leeches ;  do  not  keep  the  room  very  warm ;  do  not  give 
stimulants ;  do  not  omit  to  have  always  in  the  house  either  a 
4  oa.  bottle,  or  three  or  four  1  oz.  bottles,  of  Ipecacuanha 
Wine. 

202.  I  have  heard  Child-crowing  mentioned  as  aformida^ 
ble  disease  ;-  would  you  describe  the  symptoms  ? 

Child-crowing,  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  spurious  croup^ 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  genuine 
croup.  It  is  a  more  frequent  disorder  than  the  latter,  and 
requires  a  different  plan  of  treatment.  Child-crowing  is  a 
disease  that  invariably  occurs  only  during  dentition,  and  is 
most  perilous  ;  indeed,  painful  dentition  is  the  cause — the  only 
cause — of  child-crowing.  But,  if  a  child  labouring  under  it 
can  fortunately  escape  suffocation  until  he  have  cut  the  whole 
of  his  first  set  of  teeth — twenty — ^he  is  then  safe. 

C!hiJd-crowing  comes  on  in  paroxysms.     The  breathing 
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(In ring  the  intervals  is  quite  natural— indeed,  tbc  child  ap- 
peal's perfectly  well ;  hence,  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  eithei-  overlooked,  or  is  lightly  thought  of,  until  per- 
haps a  paroxysm  worse  than  common  takes  place,  and  the 
little  patient  dies  of  aiiffocatioo,  overwhelming  the  mother 
with  terror,  with  confusion,  and  dismay. 

The  syjnptoms  in  a  paroKysm  of  child-crowing  are  as  fol- 
lows : — The  child  suddenly  loses  and  fights  for  his  oreath,  and 
in  doing  BO,  makes  a  noise  very  much  like  that  of  crowing; 
hence  the  name  cbild-c  rowing.  The  face  during  the  paroxysm 
becomes  bluish  or  livid.  In  a  favourable  case,  after  either  a 
few  Beconds,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  a  minute,  and  a 
fri^tful  struggle  to  breathe,  he  regains  his  breath,  and  is, 
until  another  paroxysm  occurs,  perfectly  well.  In  an  un- 
favourable case,  the  upper  part  (chink)  of  the  windpipe — the 
glottis — remains  for  a  minute  or  two  closed,  and  the  child, 
not  being  able  to  breathe,  drops  a  corpse  in  his  mirse's  arms  ! 
Many  children,  who  are  said  to  have  died  of  tits,  have  realty 
died  ol  child-crowing. 

Child-crowing  is  very  apt  to  cause  convulsions,  which 
i!omp!ication,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to  the  danger.  Such 
a  complication  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  an  expe- 
rien'^ed  and  skilful  medical  man. 

I  ha-ve  entered  thus  ratlier  fully  into  the  subject,  as  nearly 
eveiy  life  might  be  saved,  if  a,  trkother  knew  the  nature  and 
the  treatment  of  the  eomjilaint,  and  of  the  great  necesMty 
during  the  parwcysm  of  pronnpt  and  proper  measures.  For, 
too  frequently,  before  a  medical  man  has  had  time  to  arrive, 
the  child  has  breathed  his  last,  the  parent  herself  being  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  necessary  treatment ;  hence  the  vital 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  paramount  necessity  of 
imparting  such  information,  in  Apopidar  style,  in  converaSr 
tions  of  this  kind. 

203.  What  treatment,  then,  during  a  paroxi/sm  of  Child- 
crnvunff,  should  yau  advise  ? 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  to  be  done,  is  to  send  imme- 
diatdy  for  a  medical  man.  Have  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold 
and  of  hot  water  always  at  band,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
for  use.  The  instant  the  paroxysm  is  upon  the  child,  plenti- 
fully and  perseveringly  dash  cold  water  upon  his  bead  and 
face.  Put  bia  feel  and  legs  in  hot  salt,  mustard,  and  water ; 
;ind,  if  necessary,  place  him  up  to  his  neck  in  a  hot  bath,  still 
dashing  water  upon  his  face  and  head.  If  he  does  not  quickly 
uome  round,  sharply  smauk  bis  back  and  buttocks. 
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In  every  severe  paroxysm  of  child-crowing,  put  your  fore- 
finger down  the  throat  of  the  child,  and  pull  his  tongue  for- 
ward. This  plan  of  pulling  the  tongue  forward  opens  the 
epiglottis  (the  lid  of  the  glottis),  and  thus  admits  air  (which 
is  so  sorely  needed)  into  the  glottis  and  into  the  lungs,  and 
thus  staves  off  impending  sunocation.  If  this  plan  were  gen- 
erally known  and  adopted,  many  precious  lives  might  be 
saved.* 

There  is  nothing  more  frightfully  agonizing  to  a  mother's 
feelings  than  to  see  her  child  strangled, — as  it  were^ — before 
her  eyes,  by  a  paroxysm  of  child-crowing. 

As  soon  as  a  medical  man  arrives,  he  will  lose  no  time  in 
thoroughly  lancing  the  gums,  and  in  applying  other  appro- 
priate remedies. 

Great  care  and  attention  ought,  during  the  intervals,  to  be 
paid  to  his  diet.  If  the  child  be  breathing  a  smoky,  close  at- 
mosphere, he  should  be  immediately  removed  to  a  pure  one. 
In  this  disease,  indeed,  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to  a  change 
of  airr— to  a  dry,  bracing  neighbourhood.  Change  of  air,  even 
if  it  be  winter,  is  the  best  remedy,  either  to  the  coast  or  to  a 
healthy  mountainous  district.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rober- 
ton  of  Manchester  (who  has  paid  gi*eat  attention  to  this  dis- 
ease, and  who  has  written  a  valuable  essay  on  the  subject  t) 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  fact.  Where,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  send  a  child  frimi  home,  then  let  him 
be  sent  out  of  dooi*s  the  greater  part  of  every  day ;  let  him, 
in  point  of  fact,  almost  live  in  the  open  air.  I  am  quite  sure, 
from  an  extensive  experience,  that  m  this  disease,  fresh  air, 
and  plenty  of  it,  is  the  best  and  principal  remedy.  Cold 
sponging  of  the  body  too  is  useful. 

Mr.  Roberton,  who,  at  my  request,  has  kindly  given  me 
the  benefit  of  his  extensive  experience  in  child-crowing,  con- 
siders that  there  is  no  remedy,  in  this  complaint,  equal  to 
fresh  air — to  dry  cold  winds — that  the  little  patient  ought,  in 
fact,  nearly  to  live,  during  the  day,  out  of  doors,  whether  the 
wind  be  in  the  east  or  in  the  north-east,  whether  it  be  biting 
cold  or  otherwise,  provided  it  be  dry  and  bracing,  for  "  if  the 
air  be  dry,  the  colder  tlie  better," — taking  care,  of  course, 
that  he  be  well  wrapped  up.  Mr.  Roberton,  moreover,  ad- 
vises that  the  child  should  be  sent  away  at  once  from  home, 

*  An  intelligent  correspondent  first  drew  my  attention  to  the  efficacy  of  pulling 
forward  the  tongue  in  every  severe  paroxysm  of  child-crowing. 

f  See  the  end  of  the  volume  of  •*  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Women,"  &is. 
Churchill,  1851. 
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either  to  a  bracing  sea-side  place,  such  as  Blackpool  or  Fleet- 
wood ;  or  to  a  mountainous  district,  such  as  Buxton. 

As  the  subject  is  so.  important,  let  me  recapitulate :  the 
gams  ou^ht,  froAi  time  to  time,  to  be  well  lanced,  in  order  to 
remove  uie  irritation  of  painful  dentition — painful  dentition 
being  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  Cold  sponging  should  be 
u«ed  twice  or  thrice  daily.  The  diet  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  (see  Dietary  of  Child)  ;  and  everything  conducive 
to  health  should  (as  recommended  in  these  Conversations)  be 
obsei*ved.  But,  remember,  after  all  that  can  be  said  about 
the  treatment,  there  is  nothing  like  change  of  air,  of  fresh 
air,  of  cold,  dry  pure  air,  and  of  plenty  of  it — ^the  more  the 
little  fellow  can  inhale,  during  the  day,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  him,  it  'vyill  be  far  better  than  any  drug  contained  in  the 
pharmacopceia. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  at  some  length — ^it  being  a 
most  important  one — as,  if  the  above  advice  were  more  gen- 
erally known  and  followed,  nearly  every  child,  labouring 
under  this  complaint,  would  be  saved ;  while  now,  as  coro- 
ner's inquests  abundantly  testify,  the  disease  carries  off  yearly 
an  immense  number  of  victims. 

204..  When  is  a  mother  to  know  that  a  cough  is  not  a 
"  tooth  couffhy^^  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  Inflammation 
of  the  Lungs? 

If  the  child  has  had  a  shivering  fit ;  if  his  skin  be  very  hot 
and  very  dry ;  if  his  lips  be  parched ;  if  there  be  great  thirst ; 
if  his  cheeks  be  flushed ;  if  he  be  dull  and  heavy,  wishing  to 
be  quiet  in  his  cot  or  crib ;  if  his  appetite  be  diminished ;  if 
his  tongue  be  furred ;  if  his  mouth  be  burning  hot  and  dry ;  * 
if  his  urine  be  scanty  and  high-coloured,  staining  the  napkin 
or  the  linen;  if  his  breathing  be  shorty  panting,  hurried^  and 
oppressed ;  if  there  be  a  hard  dry  cough;  and  if  his  sTcin  be 
burning  hot ; — then  there  is  no  doubt  that  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  has  taken  place. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  medical  aid  ;•  in- 
deed, the  hot^  dry  mouth  and  skin^  and  shorty  hurried  breathe 
ing^  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  your  procuring  immediate 
assistance.  If  inflammation  of  the  lungs  were  properly 
treated  at  the  onsets  a  child  would  scarcely  ever  be  lost  by 
that  disease.  I  say  this  advisedly,  for  in  my  own  practice,  pro- 
dded I  am.  called  in  early ^  and  if  my  plans  are  strictly  carried 
outj  1  scarcely  ever  loi?e  a  child  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

♦  If  you  put  j'oiir  finger  into  tJie  rnoulli  of  a  chiUl  lalwuring  under  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  il  is  like  palling  your  tinpcor  itio  a  hot  apple  pie,  the  heat  is  so  great* 
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You  may  ask — What  are  your  plans  ?  I  will  tell  you,  in 
case  you  cannot  promptly  obtain  medical  advice^  as  delay 
might  be  death ! 

The  treatment  of  Infiammation  of  the  JJunge^  what  to  do. 
— ^Keep  the  child  to  one  room,  to  his  bedroom,  and  to  his  bed. 
Let  the  chamber  be  properly  ventilated.  If  the  weather  be 
cool,  let  a  small  fire  be  in  the  grate  ;  otherwise,  he  is  better 
without  a  fire.  Let  him  live  on  low  diet,  such  as  weak  black 
tea,  milk  and  water  (in  equal  quantities),  and  toast  and 
water,  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  arrow-root,  and  such  like  siinple 
beverages,  and  give  him  the  following  miirture : — 

Take  of— Wine  of  Ipecacuanha,  three  drachms  ; 
Simple  Syrup,  three  drachms  ; 
Water,  six  drachms  : 
Make  a  Mixture.    A  tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture  to  be  taken  erery  four 
hours. 

Be  careful  that  you  go  to  a  respectable  chemist,  in  order 
t?iat  the  quality  of  the  ^ecactcanha  Wine  may  he  good,  as  the 
child^s  life  may  depend  upon  it. 

If  the  medicine  produce  sickness,  so  much  the  better; 
continue  it  regularly  until  the  short,  oppressed,  and  hurried 
breathing  has  subsided,  and  has  become  natural. 

If  the  attack  be  very  severe,  in  addition  to  the  above  med- 
icine, at  once  apply  a  blister,  not  the  common  blister,  but 
Smithes  Tela  Vesicatoria  * — a  quarter  of  a  sheet.  If  the  child 
be  a  year  old,  the  blister  ought  to  be  kept  ^^  for  three  hours, 
and  then  a  piece  of  dry,  soft  linen  rag  should  be  applied  for 
another  three  hours.  At  the  end  of  which  time — six  hours — 
there  will  be  a  beautiful  blister,  which  must  then,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  be  cut,  to  let  out  the  water ;  and  then  let  the  blis- 
ter be  dressed,  night  and  morning,  with  simple  cerate  spread 
on  lint. 

If  the  little  patient  be  more  than  one  year,  say  two  years 
old,  let  the  Tela  remain  on  for  five  hours,  and  the  dry  linen 
rag  for  ^ve  hours  more,  before  the  blister,  as  above  recom- 
mended, be  cut  and  dressed. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  the  inflammation  still  continue  violent, 
let  another  Tela  Vesicatoria  be  applied,  not  over  the  old  blis- 
ter, but  let  a  narrow  strip  of  it  be  applied  on  each  side  of  the 
old  blister,  and  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  before  di- 
rected. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Smithes  Tela  Vesicatoria.   It 

*  ManufacUired  by  T.  &  H.  Smith,  chemists,  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  procured 
o/SouthallB,  chemists.  BirmiiKvliam. 
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I         bU)  In  my  handB,  through  God's  blesaiii^  saved  the  livae  of 
r  scores  of  ohlldren.     It  is  far,  vei'y  far,  auperior  to  the  oM- 

<  fashioDdd  blistering  piaster.     It  seldom,  if  the  above  rules  be 

j  strictly  observed,  fails  to  rise  ;    it  gives  niucfa.  less  pain  than 

lUe  common  blister ;  when  it   ha^  had  the  desired  effect,  it 
readily  lieala,  which  cannot  always  be  siiid  of  the  common  fly- 
blister,  more  eajieci^ly  with  children. 
I  My  sheet  anchore,  then,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs 

!  of  children  are,  Ipecacuanha  Wine  and  Smith's  Tfeto  Ytsica- 

toria.     Let  the  greatest  care,  as  I  before  advised,  be  observed 
I  in  obtaining  the  Ipecacuanha  Wine  genuine  and  good.    This 

can  be  only  depended  upon  by  having  the  medicine  from 
a  highly  respectable  chemist.  Ipeoacuanha  Wine,  when  gen- 
uine and  good,  ia,  in  many  children's  diseases,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  medicines. 

What,  in  a  octse  of  itifiammation,  of  tite  lungs,  not  to  do. 
— Do  not,  on  any  account,  apply  leeches.     Tbey  draw  out  the 
life  of  the  ohild,  but  not  his  disease.     AvqiA— emphatically 
i  let  me  aay  so — eiving  emetic  tartar.    It  is  one  of  the  moat 

lowering  and  death-dealing  medicines  that  can  be  adminis- 
tered either  to  an  infant  or  to  a  ohild  \  If  you  wish  to  try  the 
effect  of  it,  take  a  dose  yonrseU,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  yon 
will  then  never  be  inclined  to  poison  a  child  with  sach  an 
abominable  preparation  !  In  olden  times — many,  many  years 
'  ago — I  myself  gave  it  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  loat 
many  ohildrenT  Since  leaving  it  off,  the  recoveries  of  pa- 
tients by  the  Ipecacuanha  treatment,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  Smith's  Tda,  VeatGatoria,  have  been  in 
many  cases  marvellous.  Avoid  broths  and  wine,  and  all 
stimulants.  I)o  not  put  the  ciiild  into  a  warm  bath ;  it  only 
oppresses  the  already  oppressed  breathing.  Moreover,  after 
be  is  oat  of  the  bath,  it  causes  &  larger  quantity  of  blood  to 
rush  back  to  the  Inn^  and  to  the  bvonohial  tubes,  and  thus 
feeds  the  inflammation.  Do  not,  by  a  large  fire,  Veep  the 
temperature  of  the  room  high.  A  small  fire,  in  the  winter 
time,  ciicoui'ages  ventilation,  and  in  such  a  case  does  good. 
When  the  little  patient  ia  on  the  mother's  or  on  the  nurse's 
lap,  do  not  burden  him  either  with  a  heavy  blanket  or  with 
a  think  shawl.  Either  a  (AiMcliild's  blanket,  or  a  thin  woollen 
shawl,  in  addition  to  his  usual  nightgown,  is  all  the  clothing 
necessary. 

205.  Is  Bronchitis  a  more  frai^uent  disease  than  Inflam- 
mation of  the  luiiga  ?  Which  is  the  most  dangerous  f  What 
are  the  symptoms  of  Sroncfutis  f 
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Bronchitis  is  a  much  more  frequent  disease  than  imflam^ 
mation  of  the  lungs ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common 
complaints  both  of  infants  and  of  children,  while  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease.  Bronchitis 
is  not  nearly  such  a  dangerous  disease  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

The  symptoms, — The  child  for  the  first  few  days  labours 
under  symptoms  of  a  heavy  cold ;  he  has  not  his  usual  spirits. 
In  two  or  three  days,  instead  of  the  cold  leaving  him,  it  be- 
comes more  confirmed  ;  he  is  now  really  poorly,  fretful,  and 
f  evepsh ;  his  breathing  becomes  rather  huttried  and  pppressed ; 
his  cough  is  hard  and  dry,  and  loud ;  he  wheezes,  and  if  you 
put  your  ear  to  his  naked  back,  between  his  shoulder  blades, 
you  will  hear  the  wheezing  more  distinctly.  If  at  the  breast, 
he  does  not  suck  with  his  usual  avidity;  the  cough,  notwith- 
standing the  breast  is  a  great  comfort  to  him,  compels  him 
frequently  to  loose  the  nipple  ;  his  urine  is  scanty  and  rather 
high-coloured,  staining  the  napkin,  and  smelling  strongly. 
He  is  generally  worse  at  night. 

Well,  then,  remember  if  the  child  be  feverish,  if  he  have 
symptoms  of  a  heavy  cold,  if  he  have  an  oppression  of  breath- 
ing, if  he  wheeze,  and  if  he  have  a  tight;  dry,  noisy  cough, 
you  may  be  satisfied  that  he  has  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 

206.  Hdio  can  I  distinguish  between  bronchitis  cmd  In- 
Jtanmiation  of  the  Imngs  f 

In  bronchitis  the  skin  is  warm,  but  moist ;  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  it  is  hot  and  dry  :  in  bronchitis  the  mouth 
is  warmer  than  usual,  but  moist ;  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  it  is  burning  hot :  in  bronchitis  the  breathing  is  rather 
hurried,  and. attended  with  wheezing;  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  it  is  very  short  and  panting,  and  is  Unaccompanied  with 
wheezing,  although  occasionally  a  veiry  slight  crackling  sound 
might  be  heard  ;  in  bronchitis  the  cough  is  long  and  noisy ;  in 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  is  short  and  feeble  :  in  bronchitis 
the  child  is  cross  and  fretful ;  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
he  is  dull  and  heavy,  and  his  countenance  denotes  distress. 

We  have  sometimes  a  combination  of  bronchitis  and  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  an  attack  of  the  latter  following 
the  former.  Then  the  symptoms  will  be  modified,  and  will 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  two  diseases. 

207.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  Bronchitis  f 

If  a  medical  man  cannot  be  procured,  I  will  tell  you  WTiat 

to  do :  Confine  the  child  to  his  bedroom,  and  if  very  ill,  to 

bis  bed.    If  it  be  winter  time,  have  a  little  fivp,  in  the  grate, 
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bat  Ire  BQre  that  the  temperature  of  tlie  cliambcrbe  Dot  above 
60°  Fahi-enbcit,  and  let  the  room  be  )jroperiy  ventilBted, 
"whicli  may  ba  offt'tted  by  ytcasiDnally  leaving  the  <loor  a 
Uttlo  ajar. 

Let  him  Uy  either  outside  the  bed  or  on  a  sofa ;  if  he  be 
very  ill,  iiiB^t/e  tJie  bed,  with,  a  sheet  and  a  blanket  only  to 
cover  hiiB,  but  no  thick  coverlid.  If  he  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
lap,  it  only  htats  bim  and  makes  bim  i-estiese.  If  he  will  not 
lie  on  the.  bed,  let  him  rest  on  a  pillow  placed  on  the  lap ;  the 
pillow  wUl  cause  him  to  lie  cooler,  and  will  more  .comfortably 
rest  his  wearied  body.  If  be  be  at  the  breast,  keep  him  to  it ; 
let  him  have  no  artiftcial  food,  unless,  if  he  be  thirsty,  a  little 
toast  qnd  water.  II  be  be  weaned,  let  him  have  either  milk 
and  wuter,  arrow-rroot  .made  with  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
water,  toast  and  water,  barley  water,  or  weak  black  tea,  with 
plenty  of  new  milk  in  it,  &c. ;  bnt,  until  the  inilammation 
ha-ve  Bubsided,  neither  broth  nor  beef-tea. 

Kow,  willi  regard  to  medicine,  the  best  medicine  is  Ip- 
eoacnanha  Wine,  given  in  large  doaea^  so  as  to  produce  con- 
stant nausea.  TliC  Ipecacnanha  abates  fever,  acts  on  the 
ekin,  loosens  the  cough,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  will  rapidly  effect  a  cure.  I  have  in  a  preceding 
Conversation  given  yon  a  prescription  for  the  Ipecacuanha 
Wine  Mixture.  I..et  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  mixture  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  he  be  no  better,  but  worse,  by  all  means 
oontinue  the  raixtui-e,  whether  tt  jiroduee  sicknesS'Or  otlier- 
wiae ;  and  put  on  the  chest  a  Tela  Vesicatoria,  a  quai-ter  of  a 
sheet, 

Tlie  Ipecacuanha  Wine  and  tlie  Tela  Vesicatona  are  my 
sheet  anchors  in  the  bronchitis,  both  of  infants  and  of  chil- 
dren. They  rarely,  even  in  I'ery  severe  cafies,  fail  to  effect  a 
cure,  provided  the  Tela  Vesicatoria  he  properly  applied,  and 
i,be  IpocaGuanha  Wine  be  genuine  ;iiid  of  yood  quality. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  proc.ui'ing  r/ood  Ipocacnanlia 
Wiue,  the  Ipecacuanha  may  be  given  in  powder  instead  of 
the  wine.     The  following  is  a  pleasant  form  :— 


HB.i.1* 


Take  of  Powder  of  hieoiicajinli 

WUita  Sugnr,  thirty-sbl 
Hwetl  t()(;et1i?r,  and  illiide  into  twdve  powden. 
"'     "onfiue  every  louc  liouw. 


Bi6  Ipecacuanha  Powder  will  keep  better  than  the  Wine 
Kirbuit  cQUsiddtitian    to,  tboae.  .^viog,  tu  cpiuJt^ 
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places ;  nevertheless,  if  the  Wine  can  be  procured  fresh  and 
good,  I  far  prefer  the  Wine  to  the  Powder. 

When  the  bronchitis  has  disappeared,  the  diet  ought  grad- 
ually to  be  improved — rice,  sago,  tapioca,  and  light  batter- 
pudding,  <&c. ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  either  a  little  chicken  or  a 
mutton  chop,  mixed  with  a  well-mashed  potato  and  crumb  of 
bread,  should  be  given.  But  let  the  improvement  in  his  diet 
be  gradual,  or  the  inflammation  might  return. 

What  NOT  to  do. — ^Do  not  apply  leeches.  Do  not  give 
either  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine,  which  is  emetic  tar- 
tar dissolved  in  wine.  Do  not  administer  either  paregoric  or 
syrup  of  poppies,  either  of  which  would  stop  the  cough,  and 
would  thus  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  phlegm.  Any  fool 
can  stop  a  cough,  but  it  requires  a  wise  man  to  rectiiy  the 
mischief.  A  cough  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  bring  up  the 
phlegm,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  and  in  the  end 
cause  death.  Again,  therefore,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  im- 
mense importance  of  not  stopping  the  cough  of  a  child.  The 
Ipecacuanha  Wine  will,  by  loosening  the  phlegm,  loosen  the 
cough,  which  is  the  only  right  way  to  get  rid  of  a  cough. 
Let  what  I  have  now  said  be  impressed  deeply  upon  your 
memory,  as  thousands  of  children  in  England  are  annually 
destroyed  by  having  their  coughs  stopped.  Avoid,  until  the 
bronchitis  be  relieved,  giving  him  broths,  and  meat,  and  stim- 
ulants of  all  kinds.  For  further  observation  on  what  not  to 
do  in  bronchitis,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  previous  Conversation 
we  had  on  what  not  to  do  in  inflammation  of  the  lun^. 
That  which  is  injurious  in  the  one  case  is  equally  so  in  Ae 
other. 

208.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  Diphtheria^  or^  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Boidogne  Sore4hroat  f 

This  terrible  disease,  although  by  many  considered  to  be 
a  new  complaint,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Homer,  and  Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Physic,  have  both  de- 
scribed it.  Diphtheria  first  appeared  in  England  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1857,  since  which  time  it  has  never  totally 
left  Qur  shores. 

The  symptoms. — ^The  little  patient,  before  the  disease 
really  shows  itself,  feels  poorly,  and  is  "  out  of  sorts."  A 
shivering  fit,  though  not  severe,  may  generally  be  noticed. 
There  is  heaviness,  and  slight  headache,  principally  over  the 
ejes.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  there  is  a  mild  attack  of  de- 
lirium  at  night.  The  next  day  he  complains  of  slight  difficulty 
of  swallowing.     If  old  enough^he  mW  coxa^l^m  of  constriction 
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about  the  swallow-  On  eYamining  the  throat,  the  tonsils  \\\\\ 
IjefoundtobesVoiren  Suil  rurlder— more  darkly  red  than  iiaiiTil. 
Slight  Bpeoks  will  be  notii^cd  on  the  tonsils.  In  a  day  or  two  an 
exudation  will  cover  them,  tbe  back  of  the  swallow,  the  palate, 
the  tongue,  and  sometimpB  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the 
noBtrile.  Tliis  exudation  of  lymph  eradiially  increases  until 
it  becomes  a  regular  membrane,  which  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  leather ;  hence  its  name  di]ihtheria.  This  membrane 
]ieels  off  in  pieces;  and  if  the  child  be  old  and  strong  enough 
he  will  Bometimea  spit  it  n^i  in  quantities,  the  membrane 
again  and  again  rapinly  forming  a«  before.  The  discharges 
from  the  throat  are  occasionally,  but  not  always,  offensive. 
There  is  danger  of  croup  from  the  extension  of  the  membrane 
into  the  wind-pipe.  The  glands  about  the  neck  and  undev 
the  Jaw  .Tre  generally  much  swollen;  and  the  skin  is  rather 
fold  and  clamtny ;  the  nrire  \%  scanty  and  usually  pale  ;  the 
bowels  at  first  are  freqn en tly  relaxed.  This  4i'>n-hoea  may, 
or  mar  not,  cease  as  the  disease  advances. 

The  child  is  nowin  a  perilons  condition,  and  it  becomes  a 
battle  between  his  constitution  and  the  diseafie.  If,  unfor- 
tunlitely,  as  is  too  often  the  case — diphtheria  being  more 
likely  to  attack  the  weakly — the  child  be  very  delicate,  there 
is  but  slight  hope  of  rewSvery,  The  danger  of  the  dlwanae  is 
not  always  to  be  measured  by  the  state  of  the  throat.  Some- 
times, when  the  patient  appears  to  be  getting  well,  a  sudden 
change  for  the  worse  rapidly  carries  him  off.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  great  caution,  in  such  cases,  in  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  nitimate  recovery.  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  the  ter- 
rible nature  of  the  disease,  and  to  show  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing in,  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  symptoms,  an  experienced 
and  skilful  medical  man. 

209.  7s  THphtheria  contagious  f 

Decidedly.  Therefore,  when  practicable,  the  rest  of  the 
children  ought  instantly  to  be  removed  to  a  distance.  I  say 
MrtiifrfeM,  for  it  is  emphatically  a  disease  of  childhood.  When 
adults  have  it,  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  :  "  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,  in  tbe  account  given  ol  the  Boulogne  epidemic, 
that  of  366  deaths  from  this  cause,  341  occurred  amongst 
children  under  ten  yeara  of  age.  In  the  Lincolnshire  epi- 
demic, in  the  autumn  of  18.^8,  all  the  deaths  at  HornoastTe,  25 
in  number,  occurred  amongst  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age."* 
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210.  Wliat  are  the  causes  of  Diphtheria  f 

Bad  and  imperfect  drainage ;  *  want  of  ventilation ;  oveiv 
flowing  privies ;  low  neighbourlioods  in  the'  vicinity  of  riv- 
ers ;  stagnant  waters ;  indeed,  everything  that  vitiates  the  air, 
and  thus  depresses  the  system,  more  especially  if  the  weather 
be  close  and  muggy ;  poor  and  improper  food ;  and  last^ 
though  not  least,  contagion.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  deli- 
cate child  is  much  more  predisposed  to  the  disease  than  a 
strong  one. 

211.  What  is  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria  f 

What  to  do.  Examine  well  into  the  ventilation,  for  as 
diphtheria  is  frequently  caused  by  deficient  ventilation,  the 
best  remedy  is  thorough  ventilation.  Look  well  both  to  the 
drains  and  to  the  privies,  and  see  that  the  drains  from  the 
water-closets  and  from  the  privies  do  not  in  any  way  contam- 
inate the  pump-water.  If  the  drains  be  defective  or  the 
privies  be  fulj,  the  disease  in  your  child  will  be  generated,, 
fed,  and  fostered.  Not  only  so,  but  the  disease  will  spread 
in  your  family  all  around  you. 

Keep  the  child  to  his  bedroom  and  to  his  bed.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  while  the  fever  runs  high,  put  him  on 
a  low  diet,  such  as  milk,  tea,  arrow-root,  &c. 

Apply  to  his  throat  every  four  hours  a  warm  bran  and 
oatmeal  poultice.  K  he  be  old  enough  to  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  use  a  gargle,  the  following  will  be  found  service- 
able : — 

Take  of— -Permanganate  of  Potash,  pnre,  fbor  giaimi ; 
Water,  eight  oimces  ; 
To  make  a  Gargle. 

Or, 

Take  of-— Powdered  Alum,  one  drachm  ; 
Simple  Syrap,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  seven  ounces  : 
To  make  a  Gargle. 

The  best  medicine  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  attack,  is 
the  following  mixture : — 

Take  of— Chlorate  of  Potash,  two  draclims ; 
Boiling  Water,  seven  ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  Red  Poppy,  one  ounce  :  . 

To  make  a  Mixture.    A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  Hbtirs. 

-     -"    -  •      ...  . 

**  "Now  aU  my  carefully  conducted  inquiries  induce  me  tohalieve  that  the  dis- 
ease comes  from  draiij-poison.  All  the  cases  into  which  I  could  fuUy  inquire,  havfr 
brought  conviction  to  mv  mind  that  there  is  a  direct  law  of  sequence  in  some  pe- 
culiar conditions  of  atmosphere  between  diphtheria  and  bad  drainage ;  and,  if  ud» 
'be  proved  by  subsequent  Investigations,  we  maybe  able  to  prevent  a  disease 
which,  in  too  many  cases,  our  known  remedies  cannot  cure?*— W^  Carr,,  Eiq.» 
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Or,  the  chlorate  of  |)otfish  i 
pdwder ; — 


'n  acniplea  ; 


Take  of— Chlorate  of  PotMli, 

Liuiip  SiiBBi",  one  dmcbi 
Hix,  and  illvicle  Into  Flight  ;iowdErs.  Oas  tj>  "ve  pot  iuto  a  ili 
and  then  placed  on  tlje  tooaue  everv  three  honrs.  Tliese  powdi 
ngeCnl  In  diiilitbcria  ;  Uiey  lira  very  tleiiiiiihij-  lu  tlie  tuiigiie  iiii(i 
thev  prodnne  rauob  gmartlng,  as  n-littre  ttm  nioiiUi  is  very  tore  tlio 
'      '!t  the  pnlient,  after  takins  one,  tirink  plentifully  of  milk  ;  iiii 

e  powdei'B  iiidiiue  a  patient  k>  take  uouri^liment  ju  the 


milk,  whluh  lis 
from  djilng  ol 


!d.  J 


.  have  doua,  and  t1 


,    „  ,     hich,  bafnre  taking  tijB  powders",  there  was  every 

probability  of  his  doing.  Ad  extensive  experience  bas  deinonBtmt«d  to  me 
tllegtent  value  of  thuee  powders  In  dIphUieria  ;  but  thay  must  be  put  on  the 
tongue  dry. 

As  soim  as  the  skin  lias  lost  its  preternatural  heat,  beef- 
tea  and  ohicken-brotli  ought  to  be  given.  Or  if  great  proB- 
tration  should  sujiervene,  in  addition  to  tlie  beef-tea,  port 
wine,  a  table-spoonful  evtiry  four  hourfi,  should  be  adminis- 
tered. If  the  child  be  cold,  and  there  be  great  sinking  of  the 
vital  powere,  brandy  and  water  should  be  substituted  for  the 
port  wine.  Remember,  in  ordinary  eases,  port  wine  and 
brandy  are  not  necessary;  }ml  in  cases  of  extreme  exliaiistion 
fhey  are  most  valuable. 

As  soon  as  tbe  gre.it  heat  of  the  skin  has  abated  and  the 
debility  h.is  set  in,  one  of  the  following  mixtures  will  be 
found  useful : — 


Or 

I        ^  BJ 


Take  of— Wine  of  Iron,  o- 

Simple  Synip,  c 

Water  three  ou 

a  Mlitnre.     A  table-Bpoonf 


:e  and  a  hall ; 


n  be  takeu  everj  foni  boon. 


IS  drachm  ; 


m  three  times  a  day. 

the  disease  should  travel  downwards,  it  will  cause  all 

the  Bymptoms  of  croup ;  then  Lt  must  be  treated  as  croup ; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  a  blister  (2Ts?o  Vescicatoria) 
must  not  be  applied,  or  the  blistered  surface  may  be  attacked 
by  the  membrane  of  diphtheria,  which  may  either  cause  death 
or  hasten  that  catastrophe.  In  every  other  respect  treat  the 
ease  as  croup,  by  giving  an  emetic,  a  tea-spooniul  of  Ipecac- 
uanha Wine  every  five  minutes,  until  free  vomiting  be  ex- 
cited, and  then  administer  smaller  doses  of  Ipecacuanha  Wine 
every  two  or  three  hours,  as  I  recommended  when  conversing 
with  you  on  the  treatment  of  croup. 
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wine.  Do  not  apply  leeches  to  the  chest.  Do  not  expose 
the  child  to  the  cold  air.  Do  not  keep  the  bedroom  very  hot, 
but  comfortably  warm.  Do  not  let  the  child  leave  the  house, 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  under  a  fortnight.  Do 
not,  while  the  eruption  is  out,  give  aperients.  Do  not,  *'  to 
ease  the  cough,"  administer  either  emetic  tartar  or  paregoric 
— the  former  drug  is  awfully  depressing ;  the  latter  will  stop 
the  cough,  and  will  thus  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  phlegm. 

216.  What  is  the  difference  between  ScarUithia  and  Scar- 
let Fever  f 

They  are  indeed  one  and  the  same  disease,  scarlatina  be- 
ing the  Latin  for  scarlet  fever.  But,  in  a  popular  sense,  when 
the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  usually  called  scarlatina.  The  latter 
term  does  not  sound  so  formidable  to  the  ears  either  of 
patients  or  of  parents. 

217.  Will  you  describe  the  symptoms  of  Scarlet  Fener  f 
The  patient  is  generally  chilly,  languid,  drowsy,  feverish, 

and  poorly  for  two  days  before  the  eniption  appears.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day,  the  characteristic,  bright  scarlet 
efflorescence,  somewhat  similar  to  the  colour  of  a  boiled  lob- 
ster, usually  first  shows  itself.  The  scarlet  appearance  is  not 
confined  to  the  skin ;  but  the  tongue,  the  throat,  and  ^the 
whites  of  the  eyes  put  on  the  same  appearance ;  with  this 
only  difference,  that  on  the  tongue  and  on  the  throat  the 
scarlet  is  much  darker;  and,  as  Dr.  Elliotson  accurately 
describes  it, — "  the  tongue  looks  as  if  it  had  been  slightly 
sprinkled  with  Cayenne  pepper  ; "  the  tongue,  at  other  times, 
looks  like  a  strawberry ;  when  it  does,  it  is  called  '*  the  straw- 
berry tongue."  The  eruption  usually  declines  on  the  fifth, 
and  is  generally  indistinct  on  the  sixth  day  ;  on  the  seventh 
it  has  completely  faded  away.  There  is  usually,  after  the 
first  few  days,  gi*eat  itching  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
skin,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  begins  to  peel  and  to  dust  off, 
making  it  look  as  though  meal  had  been  sprinkled  upon  it. 

There  are  three  forms  of  scarlet  fever ; — the  one  where 
the  throat  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  and  this  is  a  mild  form 
of  the  disease ;  the  second,  which  is  generally,  especially  at 
night,  attended  with  delirium,  where  the  throat  is  much 
affected,  being  often  greatly  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  and  the 
third  (which  is,  except  in  certain  unhealthy  districts,  com- 
paratively rare,  and  which  is  very  dangerous),  the  nialignant 
form. 

•    21s.  Wovld  it  do  to  give  a  little  cooling^  opening  physic 
as  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  sicken  for  jScarlet  Fever  r 
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Oil  no  account  whatever.  Aperient  mediciues  are,  in  my 
opinioD,  highly  improper  and  dangerous  both  before  and 
-during  the  period  01  the  pruption.  It  is  my  firm  conviction, 
that  the  administration  of  opening  medicine,  at  such  times, 
IS  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  scarlet  fever  being  so  fre- 
quently fatal.  This  is,  of  course,  more  applicable  to  the  poor, 
and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  a  skilful  medical 
man. 

219.  WJiat  constitutes  the  principal  danger  in  Scarlet 
Fever  ? 

The  affection  of  the  throat,  the  administration  of  opening 
medicine  duripg  the  first  ten  days,  and  a  peculiar  disease  01 
tlie  kidneys  ending  in  aiiasarca  (dropsy)  ;  on  which  account, 
the  medical  man  ought,  when  iDracticable,  to  be  sent  for  at 
the  onset,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  applying  jorojoer  reme- 
<Iies. 

When  Scarlet  Fever  is  complicated — as  it  sometimes  is— ^ 
with  diphtheria,  the  diphtheric  membrane  is  very' apt  to  travel 
into  the  wind-pipe,  and  thus  to  cause  diphtheric  croup ;  it  is 
almost  sure,  when  such  is  the  case,  to  end  in  death.  When 
a  child  dies  from  such  a  complication,  the  death  might  truly 
be  said  to  be  owing  to  the  diphtheric  croup,  and  not  to  the 
Scarlet  Fever  ;  for  if  the  diphtheric  croup  had  not  occurred, 
the  child  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved.  The 
deaths  from  diphtheria  ai*e  generally  from  diphtheric  croup  ; 
if  there  be  no  croup,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  frequent  recoveiy. 

220.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  Scarlet  Pever 
^nd  Measles  f 

Measles  commences  with  symptoms  of  a  common  cold; 
scarlet  fever  does  not.  Measles  has  a  peculiar  hoarse  cough  ; 
scarlet  fever  has  not.  The  eruption  of  measles  is  in  patches 
of  a  half-moon  shape,  and  is  slightly  raised  above  the  skin  ; 
the  eruption  of  scarlet  fevei*  is  not  raised  above  the  skin  at  all, 
and  is  one  continued  mass.  The  color  of  the  eruption  is 
much  more  vivid  in  scarlet  fever  than  in  measles.  The  chest 
is  the  part  prmcipally  affected  in  measles,  and  the  throat  in 
scarlet  fever. 

There  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, whether  the  eruption  be  that  of  scarlatina  or  other- 
wise. I  myself  have,  in  several  instances,  ascertained  the 
truth  of  it ; — "  For  several  years  M.  Bouchut  has  remarked 
in  the  eruptions  of  scarlatina  a  curious  phenomenon,  which 
serves  to  distinguish  this  eruption  from  that  of  measles,  ery- 
thema, erysipelas,  &c.,  a  phenomenon  essentially  vital,  and 
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which  is  connected  with  the  excessive  contractahility  of  the 
capillaries.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  a  white  line, 
which  can  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  drawing  the  back  of 
the  nail  along  the  skin  where  the  eruption  is  situated.  On 
drawing  the  nail,  or  the  extremity  of  a  hard  body  (such  as  a 
pen-holder),  along  the  eruption,  the  skin  is  observed  to  grow 
pale,  and  to  present  a  white  trace,  which  remains  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  or  longer,  and  then  disappears.  In  this  way 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  my  be  very  distinctly  written  on 
the  skin ;  the  word  '  Scarlatina '  disappears  as  the  eruption 
regains  its  uniform  tint." — Edinburgh  Medical  Jbwnial. 

221.  Is  it  of  80  much  importance^  then,  to  distinguish  b^ 
tween  Scarlet  Eever  and  JIfeasles  f 

It  is  of  great  importance,  as  in  measles  the  patient  ought 
to  be  kept  moderately  warm,  and  the  drinks  should  be  giren 
with  the  chill  off ;  while  in  scarlet  fever  the  patient  ought  to 
be  kept  cool-r-indeed,  for  the  first  few  days,  cold ;  and  the 
beverages,  such  as  spring-water,  toast  and  water,  Ac,  should 
be  administered  quite  cold. 

222.  Do  you  believe  in  "  Hybrid  "  Scarlet  Fever — that  is 
to  say,  in  a  cross  between  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  f 

I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  case  of  "  hybrid  "  scarlet  fever — 
nor  do  I  believe  in  it.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  both 
blood  poisons,  each  one  being  perfectly  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  other.  "  Hybrid  "  scarlet  fever  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  utter  impossibility.  In  olden  times,  when  the  symptoms 
of  diseases  were  not  so  well  and  carefully  distinguished  as 
now,  scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  constantly  confounded 
one  with  the  other,  and  was  frequently  said  to  be  "  hybrid  " 
— a  cross  between  measles  and  scarlet  fever — to  the  patient's 
great  detriment  and  danger,  the  two  diseases  being  as  dis- 
tinct and  separate  as  their  treatment  and  management  ought 
to  be. 

223.  What  is  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  P  * 

What  to  do. — Pray  pay  attention  to  my  rules,  and  carry 
out  my  directions  to  the  letter — I  can  then  promise,  that  if 
the  scarlet  fever  be  neither  malignaiit  nor  complicated  with 
diphtheria,  the  plan  I  am  about  to  advise  will,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, be  usually  successful. 

*  On  the  4th  of  March,  1856, 1  had  the  honour  to  read  a  Paper  on  the  TrecUtnenk 
of  Scarf et  Fever  hef ore  the  memberijof  Queen's  College  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 


Into  German,  and  published  in  CanstatVs  Jahresberichtf  iv.  466.    1859. 
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What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  doue?  Send  the  child  to 
bed  i  tlirow  oiien  the  wiudows,  be  it  wiuter  or  suinmer,  and 
have  %  tliovoiigh  ventilation  ;  for  the  bedroom  rauat  bo  kept 
cool,  I  may  suy  cold.  Do  not  be  nfraid  of  fresh  air,  for  fresh 
air,  ik>r  the  lirst  few  daya,  is  easontial  to  recovery.  Fresh 
(Mf,  and  plenty  of  it,  in,  scarlet  fever,  is  the  best  doctor  a 
child  Can  have:  let  theae  words  lie  written  legibly  on  your 

Iftho  weather  be  either  intensely  cold,  or  very  damp,  there 
ifl  no  objection  to  a  small  fire  in  the  grate,  provided  there  be, 
at  the  same  time,  air — an  abundance  of  fresh  air — admitted 
iiito  the  room. 

Tnke  dow^^  the  cnrtains  of  the  bed  ;  remove  tlie  valances. 
If  it  be  snmmer-thne,  let  the  child  be  only  covered  with  a 
Bheet :  if  it  be  winter-time,  in  addition  to  the  sheet,  he  should 
B  blanket  over  him. 


Now  for  the  "throat. — The  best  internal  application  is  a 
irm  and  oatmeal  ponltice.  How  ought  it  to  oe  made,  and 
V  applied  ?     Put  half  a  tea-cupful  of  barm  into  a  saucepan, 


put  it  on  the  fire  to  boil ;  as  soon  us  it  boils,  take  it  ofi  the 
fire,  and  stir  oatmenl  into  it,  until  it  bo  of  the  consistence  of 
a  nice  soft  poultice  ;  then  place  it  on  a  rag,  and  apply  it  to 
the  throat;  carefully  fiiBten  it  on  with  a  baiida^,  two  or  three 
tnrnB  of  the  bandage  going  round  the  thi-oat,  and  two  or  three 
over  the  crown  of  tlie  head,  so  as  nicely  to  apply  the  poul- 
tice where  it  is  wanted — that  is  to  sav,  to  cover  the  tonsils. 
Tack  the  bandage;  do  not  pin  it.  Let  the  poultice  be  changed 
three  times  a  day.  The  best  medicine  is  the  Acidnltited 
Infusion  of  Roses,  Bweetened  with  syrup  :— 

•    B  Uia  TtnuM  at  Sain.  4  1863  i*  Uie  lollowliig,  ceided  Inun  Iha  Briiliieiil'tlir 

OaflHHlcpH  (ST  T  >)»     in    noo    ■heBi™»»of  Taunton,  tliore  resJdM  BiBBn 
Budhla  wj  uivui  Jw  ethc   a      ofnali   d.    TliiaiJindiraaattBckeilwllliBvarlatliis, 

pa  dyl  Rliard,' sll  thodoorsin  thfl  liuimF,  all  tha 

5i  a  Pt  ardB  were  tlirowu  nlda  open,  iJib  kejB  uksi> 

o  lae  cl  0  det  abeam,  wliarobj  Buure,  cstijiiii.  ourt 

eas  laieaund.    Waicbenlieli]  tbelnrlfrllB  Uirouebout 

tl  g    lie  ■^liilil,  W  tliB  Bui-prlaa  of  ifll,  di.l  i.oV  die. 


TentI  alad  the  aportmBnt  WIik  was  hi 
Uiav  eu  g  UiiiiluotB  hud  al  Ui  ulif 
ilil  il  I  liesn.  prise  f  al  illtlnD  die  auil  laiiew^r^i<l<i  '  ,.  [  ..  l<< 
Ib  noUilnjL  womlatful— there  is  nothing  Burprielnn  to  ujj-  j.ai  j  .  ,1..  ;■- 
Tatlon— ttiimiigb  Tantllatifm— 1»  the  grand  reroethfor  KenrlnlliiB  I  Oli, 
irere  In  Bcailet  leva  vaeee  h  pooil  maiij  mich  old  wonieu's— such  a  ■•  J 
^:on«"' — Temediea  I  We  should  iiot  theube  hoirlflBd^na  we  now  are,  at  ^ 
~      **     "I,  irhlob  thaBetUTDBOf  tlie  KuglBtiaT-Oenenil  lUBuloMt 
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Take  of— Diluted  Snlpliiiric  Acid,  half  a  drachm  ; 
Simple  Syrnp,  one  ounce  and  a  half  ; 
Acid  lufiision  of  Roses,  four  ounces  and  a  half  : 
To  make  9,  Mixture.     A  table-spoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours. 

It  is  grateful  and  refreshing,  it  is  pleasant  to  take,  it  abates 
fever  and  thirst,  it  cleanses  the  throat  and  tongue  of  mucus, 
and  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  scarlet  fever ;  as  soon  as  the 
fever  is  abated  it  gives  an  appetite.  My  belief  is  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  mixture  is  a  specific  in  scarlet  fever,  as  "much 
as  quinine  is  in  ague,  and  sulphur  in  itch.  I  have  reason  to  say 
so,  for,  in  numerous  cases,  I  have  seen  its  immense  value. 

Now,  with  regard  to  food. — If  the  child  be  at  the  breast, 
keep  him  entirely  to  it.  If  he  be  weaned,  and  under  two 
years  old,  give  him  milk  and  water,  and  cold  water  to  drink. 
If  he  be  older,  give  him  toast  and  water,  and  plain  water  from 
the  pump,  as  much  as  he  chooses ;  let  it  be  quite  cold — ^the 
colder  the  better.  Weak  black  tea,  or  thin  gruel,  may  be 
given,  but  not  caring,  unless  he  be  an  infant  at  the  breast,  if 
he  take  nothing  but  cold  water.  If  the  child  be  two  yeara 
old  and  upwards,  roasted  apples  with  sugar,  and  grapes,  will 
be  very  refreshing,  and  will  tend  to  cleanse  both  the  mouth 
and  the  throat.     Avoid  broths  and  stimulants. 

When  the  appetite  returns,  you  may  consider  the  patient 
to  be  safe.  The  diet  ought  now  to  be  gradually  improved. 
Bread  and  butter,  milk  and  water,  and  arrow-root  made  with 
equal  parts  of  new  milk  and  water,  should  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  be  given.  Then  a  light  batter  or  rice  pudding 
may  be  added,  and  in  a  few  days,  either  a  little  chicken  or  a 
mutton  chop. 

The  essential  remedies,  then,  in  scarlet  fever,  are,  for  the 
first  few  days — (1)  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation,  (2) 
plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink,  (3)  barm  poultices  to  the  throat, 
and  (4)  the  Acidulated  Infusion  of  Roses  Mixture  as  a  medi- 
cine. 

Now,  then,  comes  very  important  advice.  After  the  first 
few  days,  probably  five  or  six,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fourth 
day — watch  carefvMy  and  warily^  and  note  the  time,  the  skin 
wiU  suddenly  become  cool,  the  child  will  say  that  he  feels 
chilly ;  then  is  the  time  you  must  now  change  your  tactics — 
instantly  close  the  windows  and  put  extra  clothing ,  a  blanket 
or  two,  on  his  bed.  A  flannel  night-gown  should,  until  the 
dead  skin  have  peeled  off,  be  now  worn  next  to  the  skin,  when 
the  flannel  night-gown  should  be  discontinued.  The  patient 
ought  ever  after  to  wear,  in  the  day  time,  a  flannel  waist- 
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coat.*  Hia  drinks  must  now  bo  g^ven  with  the  chill  off;  he 
onght  to  Iidve  a  warm  cup  of  tea,  and  graduiilly  his  diet 
Bhould,  as  I  have  previouBly  advised,  be  improved. 

There  is  one  important  caution  I  wish  to  Impress  upon 
you, — do  not  give  opening  medicine  during  the  time  the  erup- 
tion is  out.  In  all  probability  the  bowels  will  be  opened  ;  LE 
BO,  all  well  and  good  ;  but  do  not,  on  any  acooimt,  for  the 
first  ten  days,  use  artificinl  means  to  open  them.  Ii  is  my 
6rm  conviction  that  the  adminidtvatiou  of  jiurgalives  in  scar- 
let fever  is  a  fi-uitful  soui-ce  of  dropey,  of  disease,  and  death. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  sympalhy  there  is 
between  the  skin  and  the  raucous  membrane,  I  think  that  we 
ehonld  pause  before  giving  irritating  medioines,  such  as  pur- 
gatives. The  irritation  of  aperients  on  the  mucous  membrane 
may  cause  the  poison  of  the  skin  disease  (for  scarlet  fever  is 
a  blood-poison)  to  be  driven  internally  to  the  kidneys,  to  the 
throat,  to  the  pericardium  (b^  of  the  heart),  or  to  the  brain. 
Ton  may  say.  Do  you  not  purge  if  the  bowels  be  not  open 
for  a  week?     I  say  emphatically,  No! 

I  consider  my  great  snccesB  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet 
fever  to  be  partly  owing  to  my  avoiiiance  of  aperients  during 
the  first  ten  days  ol  the  child's  illnees. 

If  the  bowels,  after  the  ten  days,  be  not  properly  opened, 
a  dose  or  two  of  syrup  of  senna  should  be  given  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfnis  should  bo  administered  early  in 
the  morning,  and  should,  if  the  first  dose  does  not  operate,  be 
repeated  in  four  hours. 

In  a  subsequent  Conversation,  I  shall  strongly  urge  you 
not  to  allow  your  child,  when  convalescent,  to  leave  the  house 
under  at  least  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness  ; 
I,  therefore,  beg  to  refer  you  to  that  Conversation,  and  hope 
that  you  will  give  it  your  best  and  earnest  consideration .' 
Daring  the  last  tiwenty  years  I  have  never  had  dropsy  from 
aearlot  fever,  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  plan  I  have 
just  recommended,  and  in  not  allowing  my  patients  to  leave 
the  house  under  the  month — until,  in  fact,  the  skin  that  had 
peeled  off  has  been  renewed. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  the  plan  I  adopt,  and  which  I  beg 
leave  to  designate  as — Pye  Chavasse'a  Fresh  Air  Treatment 
of  Scarlet  Fe\'er  ;— 

1.  Thorough  ventilation,  a  cool  room,  and  soaut  clothes 
on  the  bed,  for  the  first  five  fir  six  days. 
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2.  A  change  of  temperature  of  the  skin  to  be  carefully  re- 
garded. As  soon  as  the  skin  is  cool,  closing  the  windows, 
and  putting  additional  clothing  on  the  bed. 

3.  The  Acidulated  Infusion  of  Roses  with  Syrup  is  the 
medicine  for  scarlet  fever. 

4.  Purgatives  to  be  religiously  avoided  for  the  first  tett 
days  at  least,  and  even  afterwards,  unless  there  be  absolute 
necessity. 

5.  Leeches,  blisters,  emetics,  cold  and  tepid  spongings, 
and  painting  the  tonsils  witli  caustic,  inadmissible  in  scartet 
fever. 

6.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  (low)  diet  for  the  first  few  days, 
during  which  time  cold  water  to  be  given  ad  l%b%t/am, 

7.  The  patient  not  to  leave  the  house  in  the  summer  under 
the  month  ;  in  the  winter,  under  six  weeks. 

'Whoit  NOT  to  do, — Do  not,  then,  apply  either  leeches  or 
blisters  to  the  throat ;  do  not  paint  the  tonsils  with  caustic  ; 
do  not  give  aperients  ;  do  not  on  any  account,  give  either  cal- 
omel or  emetic  tartar ;  do  not,  for  the  first  few  days  of  the 
illness,  be  afraid  of  cold  air  to  the  skin,  and  of  cold  water  as 
a  beverage  ;  do  not,  emphatically  let  me  say,  do  not  let  the 
child  leave  the  house  for  at  least  a  month  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness. 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  purgatives,  emetics,  and  blis- 
ters, by  depressing  the  patient,  sometimes  cause  ordinary  scar- 
let fever  to  degenerate  into  malignant  scarlet  fever. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  first  authorities  advocate  a 
different  plan  to  mine.  They  recommend  purgatives,  which 
I  may  say,  in  scarlet  fever,  are  my  dread  and  abhorrence. 
They  advise  cold  and  tepid  spongings — a  plan  which  I  think 
dangerous,  as  it  will  probably  drive  the  disease  internally. 
Blisters,  too,  have  been  prescribed  ;  these  I  consider  weaken- 
ing, injurious,  and  barbarous,  and  likely  still  more  to  infiame 
the  already  inflamed  skin.  They  recommend  leeches  to  the 
throat,  which  I  am  convinced,  by  depressing  the  })atient,  will 
lessen  the  chance  of  his  battling  against  the  disease,  and  will 
increase  the  ulceration  of  the  tonsils.  Again,  the  patient  has 
not  too  much  blood  ;  the  blood  is  only  poisoned.  I  look 
upon  scarlet  fever  as  a  specific  poison  of  the  blood,  and  one 
which  will  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  not  by  bleeding, 
not  by  purgatives,  not  by  emetics,  but  by  a  constant  supply 
of  fi'esh  and  cool  air,  by  the  acid  treatment,  by  cold  water  as 
a  beverage,  and  for  the  first  few  days  by  a  strict  antiphlogis^ 
tic  (low)  diet.     Sydenham  says  that  scarlet  fever  is  oftentimes 
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**  fatal  through  the  officiousness  of  the  doctor."  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  that  a  truer  remark  was  never  made ;  and 
that,  under  a  different  system  to  the  usual  one  adopted,  scar- 
let fever  would  not  be  so  much  dreaded.* 

Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  recommends,  in  the  British  Medical 
JofuaniobL,  that  the  body,  including  the  scalp,  of  a  scarlet  fever 
patient,  should,  after  about  the  fourth  day,  be  anointed  every 
night  and  morning,  with  camphorated  oil ;  this  anointing  to 
be  continued  until  the  patient  is  able  to  take  a  warm  bath 
and  use  disinfectant  soap :  this  application  will  not  only  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  as  there  is  usually 
great  irritation  and  itching  of  the  skin,  but  it  will,  likewise, 
be  an  important  means  of  preventing  the  dead  skin,  which  i» 
highly  infectious,  and  which  comes  off  partly  in  flakes  and 
partly  floats  about  the  air  as  dust,  from  infecting  other  per- 
sons. The  plan  is  an  excellent  one,  and  cannot  be  too  strong- 
ly reoommended. 

If  the  case  be  a  combination  of  scarlet  fever  and  of  diph- 
theria, as  it  unfortunately  now  frequently  is,  let  it  be  treated 
as  a  case  of  diphtheria. 

2124.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  of  Scarlet  F&ver^  where  the 
child,  before  the  eruption  showed  itself  was  siidderily  strucJc 
prostrate,  cold,  and  almost  pulseless :  what,  in  such  a  case,  are 
the  symptoms,  and  what  immediate  treatment  do  you  advise  .^ 

There  is  an  eocceptional  case  of  scarlet  fever,  whi(?h  now 
and  then  occurs,  and  which  requires  exceptional  and  prompt 
treatment,  or  death  will  quickly  ensue.  We  will  suppose  a 
case :  one  of  the  number,  where  nearly  all  the  other  children 
of  a  family  are  labouring  under  scarlet  fever,  is  quite  well, 
when  suddenly — ^in  a  few  hours,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  in  an 
liour — utter  prostration  sets  in,  he  is  very  cold,  and  is  almost 
pulseless,  and  is  nearly  insensible — comatose. 

Having  sent  instantly  for  a  judicious  medical  man,  apply, 
until  he  arrives,  hot  bottles,  hot  bricks,  hot  bags  of  salt  to  the 
patient's  feet  and  legs  and  back,  wrap  him  in  hot  blankets, 
close  the  window,  and  give  him   hot  brandy  and   water — a 

*  If  any  of  mT"medical  brethren  slioald  «lo  me  the  honour  to  rejid  these  pages, 
let*ine  entreat  tnera  to  try  my  plan  of  treatiiijj  sc.irlct  fever,  as  my  success  lias 
btieii  great.  T  have  given  fall  and  minute  partioulars,  in  order  that  tliey  and 
mothers  (if  mothers  cannot  obtain  in<idical  advi<'e)  mnygive  my  j)! an.  a  fair  and 
Impartial  trial.  My  onljr  stipulations  are  that  thov  must  het/in  with  my  treatment, 
and  m>/ m/c  any  other  wi til  it,  and  carry  out  my  p'lan  to  tlia  very  letter.  1  then, 
with  Gotl'fl  blessing,  provided  the  cases  be  iieli iier  malignant  norCoinplicjitcd  with 
diphtheria,  sliall  not  fear  the  result.  If  any  of  my  confreres  have  tried  mv  plan  of 
treatment  of  scarlet  fever— and  1  have  reason  to  know  that  many  have— 1  slumld 
teol  grateful  to  them  if  they  would  favour  me  with  their  opinion  as  to  its  etlicacy. 
Aldres*— "  Pye  Chavasse.  214  Kajiley  lioad,  Biiniingham." 
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table-spoonful  of  brandy  to  half  a  tumblerful  of  hot  water — 
give  it  to  him  by  tea-spoonfuls,  continuously — to  keep  him 
alive ;  when  he  is  warm  and  restored  to  consciousness,  the 
eruption  will  probably  show  itself,  and  he  will  become  hot 
and  feverish ;  then  your  tactics  must,  at  once,  be  changed, 
and  my  Fresh  Air  Treatment,  and  the  rest  of  the  plan  I  have 
before  advised  must  in  all  its  integrity,  be  carried  out. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  a  child,  before  the  eruption  comes 
out  and  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack,  dying  of 
scarlet  fever.  When  such  be  the  case  it  is  probably  owing  to 
low  vitality  of  the  system — ^to  utter  prostration — he  is  struck 
down,  as  though  for  death,  and  if  the  plan  be  not  adopted  of, 
for  a  few  hours,  keeping  him  alive  by  neat,  and  by  stimulants, 
until,  indeed,  the  eruption  comes  out,  he  will  never  rally 
again,  but  will  die  from  scarlet  fever  poisoning  and  from  ut- 
ter exhaustion.  These  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  but  they 
do,  from  time  to  time,  occur,  and,  when  they  do,  they  demand 
exceptional  and  prompt  and  energetic  means  to  save  them 
from  ending  in  almost  immediate  and  certain  death.  "  To 
be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed."  * 

225.  How  soon  ought  a  child  to  he  allowed  to  lea/oe  the 
house  after  an  attack  of  Scarlet  Fever  f 

He  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  at  least  a  month 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  in  the  summer,  and 
«ix  weeks  in  the  winter ;  and  not  even  then  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  a  medical  man.  It  might  be  said  that 
this  is  an  unreasonable  recommendation  :  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  whole  of  the  skin  generally  desquamates,  or 
peels  off,  and  consequently  leaves  the  surface  of  the  body  ex- 
posed to  cold,  which  cold  flies  to  the  kidneys,  producing  a 
peculiar  and  serious  disease  in  them,  ending  in  dropsy,  this 
warning  will  not  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

Scarlet  fever  dropsy,  which  is  really  2^forrmdahle  disease^ 
generally  arises  from  the  carelessness^  the  ignorance^  and  the 
thoughtlessness  of  parents  in  allowing  a  child  to  leave  the 
house  before  the  new  skin  he  properly  formed  and  'hardened. 
Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure. 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  the  danger  to  the  child  himself. 
Now,  if  you  please,  let  me  show  you  the  risk  of  contagion 
that  you  inflict  upon  families,  in  allowing  your  child  to  mix 
with  others  before  a  month  at  least  has  elapsed.     Bear  in 

*  I  have  been  reminded  of  this  exceptional  case  of  scarlet  fever  by  a  meet  Intel* 
ligent  and  valued  patient  of  mine,  who  had  a  child  afflicted  as  above  described, 
and  whose  child  was  saved  from  almost  certain  death,  by  a  somewhat  simUar  plan 
of  treatment  as  advisod  in  the  text. 
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«^nd_^  B'Oase  is  (]aite  as  contagions,  if  not  more  so,  while  the 
skin  is  jieeling  off,  as  it  was  before.  Thus,  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortuight,  there  is  as  miicli  risk  of  contagion  as  at  the  begi?u 
ning  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  fever  is  at  its  height.  At 
the  concliiflion  of  the  month,  tie  old  skin  has  generally  ii!l 

f)eeled  off,  and  the  new  skin  has  taken  itB  place  ;  conseqnent- 
y  there  will  then  be  less  fear  of  contagion  to  others.  But  the 
contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  so  subtle  and  so  uncertain  in  its 
dnration,  that  it  is  impoesible  to  fix  the  exact  time  when  it 
ceases. 

Let  me  most  earnestly  implore  you  to  ponder  well  on  the 
above  ini]>ortant  facts.  If  these  remarks  should  be  the  raeans 
of  saving  only  one  child  from  death,  or  from  broken  health, 
my  labour  wiU  not  have  been  in  vain. 

226.    What  means    do   you    advise   to  pitrify  a   house, 

clothes,  and Jiimilure,  from,  the  contagion  of  Scarlet  Fever  f 

Let  every  room  in  the  house,  together  with  its  contents, 

and  clothing  and  dresses  that  cannot  be  washed,  be  well  fumi- 

fated  with  sulphur — taking  care  the  while  to  close  hoth  win- 
owa  and  door ;  let  ©very  room  be  Hme^ipashed  and  then  be 
white-washed ;  if  the  contagion  have  been  virnlent,  let  every 
bedroom  be  freshly  papered  (the  walls  having  been  previously 
atripped  of  the  old  paper  and  then  lime-washed) ;  let  the  bed, 
the  bolsters,  the  pillows,  and  the  mattresses  be  cleansed  and 
purified  ;  let  the  blanket*  and  coverlids  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  then  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  open  air — if  taken  into 
a  field  so  much  the  better  ;  let  the  rooms  be  well  scoured ;  let 
the  windows,  top  and  bottom,  be  thrown  wide  open ;  let  the 
drains  be  carefully  examined  ;  let  the  pump  water  be  scrutin- 
ised, to  see  that  it  be  not  contaminated  by  fiecal  matter, 
either  from  the  water-closet,- from  the  privy,  from  the  pig- 
stye,  or  from  the  stable ;  let  the  privies  be  emptied  of  their 
contents — remetnber  this  is  most  important  advice — then  put, 
into  the  empty  places,  either  lime  and  powdered  charcoal  or 
carbolic  acid,  for  it  is  a  well  asceitained  fact  that  it  is  fre- 
quently impossible  to  rid  a  house  of  the  infection  of  scarlet 
fever  without  adopting  such  a  coui-se.  "  In  St.  George's, 
Sonthwark,  the  mediow  officer  reports  that  scarlatina  'has 


raged  fatally,  almost  exclnstvely  whei-e  privy  or  drain  smells 
are  to  be  perceived  in  the  honses.""  Let  the  children,  who 
have  not  had,  or  who  do  not  appear  to  be  sickening  for  scar- 


let fever,  be  sent  away  from  home — if  to  a  farm  house  so 
ntach  the  better.     Indeed,  leave  no  stone  unturned,  iio  means 

na  Id  tlia  MetropoUi. 
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iiDtrieJ,  to  exterminate  the  diseise  from  die  honae  and  &oai 
the  neighboarbood.    Remember  the  Tomig  are  more  prone  to 

eateh  ccmtagious  diseases  than  adnlts ;  for 


*(  s< 


inlibA  mom  aadliiiniil  dcvof  loutb 
Contai^Soas  Uastmeizts  aze  mart  immmwit.       '^ 


227.  jSot^  y<>u  any  further  observations  to  offer  <m>  Ike 
preeatUunu  to  he  taken  against  the  spread  of  Scarlet  JP'eoerf 

Gresii  care  shoald  be  taken  to  separate  the  health j  from  tiie 
infected.  The  narses  selected  for  attending  scarlet  ferer  pa- 
tients should  be  those  who  have  preTionsIj  had  scariet  fever 
themselves.  Dirty  linen  shoald  be  removed  at  once,  and  be 
put  into  boiling  water.  Very  little  furniture  should  be  in  the 
ro<^>m  of  a  scarlet  fever  patient — the  less  the  better — it  only 
obstructs  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  harbours  the  scarlet 
lever  fKiison.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  to  deanHness 
should,  in  these  cases,  be  observed.  A  patient  who  has  re- 
covered from  scarlet  fever,  and  before  he  mixes  with  heathy 
people,  should,  for  three  or  four  consecutive  mornings,  have  a 
warm  bath,  and  well  wash  himself,  while  in  the  bath,  with 
soap  ;  he  will,  by  adopting  this  plan,  get  rid  of  the  dead  skin, 
and  thus  remove  the  infected  particles  of  the  disease.  If 
scarlet  fever  should  appear  in  a  school,  the  school  must  for  a 
time  be  broken  up,  in  order  that  the  disease  might  be  stamped 
out.  There  must  be  no  half  measures  where  such  a  fearful 
disease  in  in  question.  A  house  containing  scarlet  fever  pa- 
tients should,  by  parents,  be  avoided  as  the  plague ;  it  is  folly 
at  any  time  to  put  one's  head  into  the  lion's  mouth  I  Chlor- 
al um  and  carbolic  acid,  and  chloride  of  lime,  and  Condy's 
fluid,  are  each  and  all  good  disinfectants ;  but  not  one  is  to 
be  compared  to  perfect  cleanliness  and  to  an  abundance  of 
fresh  and  pure  air — the  last  of  which  may  truly  j»ar  excellence 
bo  called  God's  disinfectant !  Either  a  tablenspoonful  of 
chloralum,  or  two  tcarspoonfuls  of  carbolic  acid^  or  two  tea- 
Hpoonfuls  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  chloride  of 
hme  in  a  pint  of  water,  are  useful  to  sprinkle  the  soiled  hand- 
kerchiefs as  soon  as  they  be  done  with,  and  before  they  be 
washed,  to  put  in  the  pot-de^hambre,  and  to  keep  in  saucers 
about  the  room ;  but,  remember,  as  I  have  said  before,  and 
cannot  repeat  too  often,  there  is  no  preventative  like  the  air 
of  heaven,  which  should  be  allowed  to  permeate  and  circulate 
freely  through  the  apartment  and  through  the  house ;  air,  air, 
air  is  the  best  disinfectant,  curative,  and  preventative  of  scar- 
Jet  fever  in  the  world  I 
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1  oenlS  only  wiali  that  my  Treaim^M  of  Scarlet  Fever 
were,  in  all  its  integrity,  moi-o  generally  adopted  ;  if  it  were, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  thousands  of  children  would  annually 
be  saved  from  broken  health  and  from  death.  Time  still 
further  coni'ineoB  me  that  loy  treatment  is  based  on  truth,  aa 
I  have  every  year  addition^  proofs  of  its  value  and  of  its 
Buccesa ;  but  error  and  prejudice  are  unfortunately  ever  at 
work,  sti-iving  all  they  can  to  defeat  truth  and  common  sense. 
One  of  liny  principal  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever 
is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  ;  but  manj-  people  prefer  their 
own  miserable  complicated  inventions  to  God's  grand  and  yet 
simple  remedies — they  pretend  that  they  know  better  than 
the  Mighty  Framer  of  the  universe  I 

228.  WiUy<ni  describe  the  si/mptoms  of  Chicken-poxf 

It  is  occasionally,  but  not  always,  ushei-cd  io  with  a  slight 
shivering  fit;  the  eruption  showa  itself  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  child  first  appearing  poorly.  It  is  a  vesicular  " 
disease.  The  ernption  comes  out  in  the  form  of  small 
pimpletj,  and  principally  attacks  the  scalp,  the  neck,  the  back, 
the  chesi,  and  the  shoulders,  but  rarely  the  face ;  while  in 
sinall-pox  the  face  is  generally  thopart  most  affected.  The  next 
day  these  pimples  fill  with  water,  and  thus  become  veaiclos  j 
on  tlio  third  day  they  are  at  maturity.  The  vesicles  are  quite 
separate  and  (fiatinet  from  each  other.  There  is  a  slight 
redness  around  each  of  them.  Fresh  ones,  whilst  the  others 
are  dying  away,  make  their  appearauce.  Cliioken-pox  is 
usufilly  attended  with  a  slight  itching  of  the  skin ;  when  the 
vesicles  are  scratched  the  fluid  escapes,  and  leaves  hai'd  pearl- 
like  substances,  which,  in  a  few  days,  disappear.  Chicken-pox 
never  leaves  pit  marka  behind.  It  is  a  child's  complaint; 
adults  scarcely,  if  ever,  have  it. 

229.  Z*  (Aw-e  ayiy  danger  in  Chicken-pox  ;  and  what  treat- 
mmt  do  you  adeiae? 

It  is  not  at  all  a  dangerous,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  trivial 
complaint.  It  lasts  only  a  few  days,  and  requires  but  little 
niedieino.  The  patient  ought,  for  three  or  four  days,  to  keep 
the  bouse,  and  should  al>stain  from  animal  food.  On  the  sixtli 
day,  but  not  antil  then,  a  dose  or  two  of  a  mild  aperient  ia  all 
that  will  be  required. 

230.  Ja  CfiiiAerbpox  infectioue  ? 

There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  head,  but  one  thing 
is  certain — it  cannot  be  communicated  by  inoculation. 

genorally 


^ 
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231.    WJujt  are  the  symptoms  of  Modified  SmaHrpoxt 

The  Modified  Small-pox — ^that  is  to  say,  small-pox  that 
has  been  robbed  of  its  virulence  by  the  patient  having  been 
either  already  vaccinated,  or  by  his  having  had  a  previous 
attack  of  small-pox — is  ushered  in  with  severe  symptoms, 
with  symptoms  almost  as  severe  as  though  the  patient  had  not 
been  already  somewhat  protected  either  by  vaccination  or  by 
the  previous  attack  of  small-pox — ^that  is  to  say,  he  has  a 
shivering  fit,  great  depression  of  spirits  and  debility,  malaise, 
sickness,  headache,  and  occasion aUy  delirium.  After  the 
above  symptoms  have  lasted  about  three  days,  the  eruption 
shows  itself.  The  immense  value  of  the  previous  vaccination, 
or  the  previous  attack  of  small-pox,  now  comes  into  play.  In 
a  case  of  unprotected  small-pox,  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion aggravates  all  the  above  symptoms,  and  the  danger  be- 
gins ;  while  in  the  modified  small-pox,  the  moment  the  erup- 
tion shows  itself,  the  patient  feels  better,  and  as  a  rule,  rapidly 
recovers.  The  eruption  of  modijied  BmaU-pox  varies  materially 
from  the  eruption  of  the  unprotected  small-por.  The  former 
eruption  assumes  a  varied  character,  and  is  composed,  first, 
of  vesicles  (containing  water)  ;  and,  secondly,  of  pustules  (con- 
taining matter),  each  of  which  pustules  has  a  depression  in 
the  centre ;  and,  thirdly,  of  several  red  pimples  'without  either 
water  or  matter  in  them,  and  which  sometimes  assume  a  livid 
appearance.  These  "breakings-out"  generally  show  them- 
selves more  upon  the  wrist,  and  sometimes  up  one  or  both  of 
the  nostrils.  While  in  the  latter  disease — ^the  unprotected 
small-pox — the  "  breaking-out "  is  composed  entirely  of  pus- 
tules containing  matter,  and  which  pustules  are  more  on  the 
face  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  There  is  generally  a 
peculiar  smell  in  both  diseases — an  odour  once  smelt  never  to 
oe  forgotten. 

Now,  there  is  one  most  important  remark  I  have  to  make, 
— t?ie  modified  smallpox  is  contagious.  This  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  person  labouring  under  the  disease 
must,  if  there  be  children  in  the  house,  either  be  sent  away 
himself,  or  else  the  children  ought  to  be  banished  both  the 
house  and  the  neighbourhood.  Another  important  piece  of 
advice  is, — let  aU  m  the  house — children  and  adults,  one  and 
all — be  vaccinated,  even  if  any  or  all  have  been  previously 
vaccinated. 

Treatment. — Let  the  patient  keep  his  room,  and  if  he  be 

very  iJJ,  his  bed.    Let  the  chamber  be  well  ventilated.     If  it 

be  winter  timej  a  small  fire  in  the  grate  will  encourage  venti- 
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TkSon.  Tf  it  be  sumraer,  %  fire  JB  out  of  the  question  ;  indeed, 
in  Biich  a  case,  the  n-inilow-sash  ought  to  be  opened,  as  thor- 
ough ventilation  Is  an  important  requisite  of  cure,  both  in 
Bmall-poK  and  in  modified  small-pus.  While  the  eruption  is 
ont,  do  not  on  any  account  give  aperient  medicine.  In  Ion 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  illncMs  a  mild  apenent 
may  be  given.  The  best  medicine  in  these  ons&B  is,  the 
Mweetened  Acidulated  Infusion  of  liases,*  which  oni^ht  to  be 
given  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  imd  should  be 
■continned  nntil  the  fever  be  abated.  For  the  first  few  days, 
as  long  as  the  fever  lasts,  the  patient  ought  not  to  lie  allowed 
either  meat  or  broth,  but  should  be  kept  on  a  low  diet,  such 
as  on  gruel,  arrow-root,  milk-puddings,  Ac.  As  soon  as  the 
fever  is  abated  he  ought  gradually  to  resume  his  usual  diet. 
When  he  is  convalescent,  it  is  wt.'11,  where  practicable,  that  he 
should  have  change  of  air  for  a  month, 

2S2.  JTow  would  you  distinguish  hetteeen  Modified  SmaS- 
pox  and  Chichen^ox  f 

Modified  amall-pox  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
ohicfeen-poK,  by  the  former  disease  being,  notwithstanding  its 
modification,  much  more  severe  and  the  fever  muoh  more  in- 
tense before  the  eruption  ahows  itself  t!ian  chioken-pox ;  in- 
deed, in  chicken-poK  there  is  little  or  no  fever  either  before 
or  after  the  eruption ;  by  the  former  disease — the  modified 
small-pox— consisting  jpart^ji  of  pustules  (containing  matter), 
each  pustule  having  a  depression  in  the  centre,  and  the  favour- 
ite localities  of  the  pustules  being  the  wrists  and  the  inside  of 
the  nostrils ;  while,  in  the  chicken-pos,  the  ernption  consists 
of  vesicles  (containing  water),  and  not  pustules  (containing 
matter),  and  the  vesicles  having  neither  a  depression  in  the 
centre,  nor  having  any  particular  partiality  to  attack  either 
the  wrists  or  the  inside  of  the  nose.  In  modified  Bmalt-pox 
each  pustule  is,  as  in  unprotected  small-pox,  inflamed  at  the 
base;  while  in  chicken-pox  there  is  only  very  slight  redness 
around  each  vesicle.  The  vesicles  in  chicken-pox  are  small 
— much  smaller  than  the  pustuIeH  in  modified  small-pox. 

233.  la  Hooping-cough  an  infiammatory  disease  f 

Hooping-cough  in  itself  ia  not  inHaraniatory,  it  ia  purely 
apaamodic  ;  bnt  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
of  bronchitis— inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
broncbral  tubes — on  vrhich  account  it  is  necessary,  in  aH 
cases  of  hooping-cough,  to  consult  a  medical  man,  that  ho  may 
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watch  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  nip  inflammation  in  the 
bud. 

2S4.  WiUyou  Tiave  the  goodness  to  give^the  symptoms^  and 
a  brief  history  of  Hooping-cough? 

Hooping-cough  is  emphatically  a  disease  of  the  youBg ;  it 
is  rare  for  adults  to  have  it ;  if  they  do,  they  usually  suffer 
more  severely  than  children.  A  child  seldom  has  it  but  once 
in  his  life.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  therefore  frequently 
runs  through  a  whole  family  of  children,  giving  much  annoy- 
ance, anxiety,  and  trouble  to  the  mother  and  the  nurses; 
hence  hooping-cough  is  much  dreaded  by  them.  It  is  amen- 
able to  treatment.  Spring  and  summer  are  the  best  seasons 
of  the  year  for  the  disease  to  occur.  This  complaint  usually 
lasts  from  six  to  twelve  weeks — sometimes  for  a  much  longer 
period,  more  especially  if  proper  means  are  not  employed  to 
relieve  it. 

Hooping-cough  commences  as  a  common  cold  and  cough. 
The  cough,  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  increases  in  intensity ; 
at  about  which  time  it  puts  on  the  characteristic  "hoop." 
The  attack  of  cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms.  In  a  paroxysm, 
the  child  coughs  so  long  and  so  violent,  and  empires  so  much  air 
from  the  lungs  without  inspiring  any,  that  at  times  he  appears 
nearly  suffocated  and  exhausted ;  the  veins  of  his  neck  swell ; 
his  eyes,  with  the  tremendous  exertion,  almost  seem  to  start 
from  their  sockets  ;  at  length  there  is  a  sudden  inspiration  of 
air  through  the  contracted  chink  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe— the  glottis — causing  the  peculiar  "  hoop ;  "  and  after  a 
little  more  coughing,  he  brings  up  some  glairy  mucus  from 
the  chest ;  and  sometimes,  by  vomiting,  food  from  tjxe  stom- 
ach ;  he  is  at  once  relieved,  until  the  next  paroxysm  occur, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeatedj  the  child  d^uring  the  inter- 
vals, in  a  favourable  case,  appearing  quite  well,  and  ^fter  the 
cough  is  over,  instantly  returning  either  to  his  play  or  to  his 
food.  Generally,  after  a  paroxysm  he  is  hungry,  unless,  in- 
deed, there  be  severe  inflammation  either  of  the  chest  or  of 
the  lungs.  Sickness,  as  I  before  semarked,  frequently  ac- 
companies hooping<M>udh ;  wh^n  it  does,  it  might  be  looked 
upon  a£  a  good  sign.  The  child  usually  knows  when  an  at- 
tack is  coming  on ;  he  dreads  it,  and  therefore  tries  to  pre- 
vent it ;  he  sometimes  partially  succeeds ;  but,  if  he  does,  it 
only  makes  the  attack,  when  it  does  come,  more  severe.  All 
causes  of  irritation  and  excitement  ought,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  avoided,  as  passion  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  severe  par 
oxyam. 
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A  new-born  babe — an  mfiint  of  one  or  two  months  old^ 
commonly  escapee  the  infectioD ;  but  if,  at  tliat  tender  age, 
be  unfoi-timately  catt'b  boojjuig-coiiglt,  it  is  likely  to  fare 
barder  with  him  than  if  he  lyeve  older — the  yoimger  the  child, 
the  greater  the  riek.  But  still,  in  siich  a  case,  do  not  despair, 
as  I  have  known  numerous  irstimfes  of  neW-born  infants, 
with  judicious  care,  reeo^'ei-  jjorfcctly  fi-om  the  attack,  find 
thrive  after  it  as  though  nothing  of  tbe  kind  bad  ever  hap- 
pened. 

A  new-born  babe,  labouring  under  llooping-cougb,  is  liable 
to  convulsions,  which  ia  in  this  disease  one,  indeed  tbe  great, 
source  of  danger.  A  child,  too,  who  is  teething,  and  labour- 
ing under  the  disease,  is  also  liable  to  convulBions.  When 
the  patient  is  convalescing,  care  ought  t-o  be  taken  that  he 
does  not  catch  cold,  or  tbe  "  hoop  "  might  return.  Hooping- 
congb  may  either  precede,  attend,  or  follow  an  attack  of 
measles. 

235.    What  i«  the  treatment  of  JBboping-cough  f 

We  will  divide  the  hooping-cough  into  three  stages,  and 
treat  each  stage  separately. 

TP/toi  to  do. — In  the  Jlrst  stage,  the  commencement  of 
hooping-cough:  For  the  first  1«n  days  give  the  Ipecacuanha 
Winie  Miirture,*  a  tea-apoonful  three  times  a  day.  If  tbe 
child  be  not  weaned,  keep  him  entirely  to  tbe  breast ;  if  he 
be  weaned,  to  a  miik  and  farinaceous  diet.  Confine  him  for 
lb«  first  ten  days  to  the  house,  more  especially  if  the  hooping- 
cou^b  be  attended,  as  it  usually  is,  with  more  or  less  bron- 
cbiUs,  But  take  care  that  the  rooms  be  well  ventilated  ;  for 
good  air  i»  essential  to  the  cure. 

If  tbe  bronchitis  attending  tbe  hooping-cough  be  severe, 
confine  him  to  bis  bed,  and  treat  him  as  though  it  were  simply 
a  caee  of  broucbitis.t 

In  the  second  stage,  diatonttnue  the  Ipecacuanha  Mixture, 
and  give  Dr  Gibb's  remedy — namely,  Nitric  Acid — wiiich  1 
have  found  to  be  an  eflicacious  and  valuable  one  in  booping- 
congh  — 

Take  ol— Diluted  Nitric  Add,  two  drachms  ; 

CompouDd  Tincture  of  CardnminKi.  hnlf  a  drndun  ; 
Simple  Syrup,  lliroa  oHlwea  ; 
WAter,  twu  oiiiiceg  ;ind  n  half  : 
Make  a  Mixture.    One  or  two  tea-BpoonfiilB,  Or  a  table-Bpoonfu),  according 
111  tlie  aeo  of  the  thUd — one  teit-apoonfiil  (or  an  infant  of  nix  DiontliB.'nnd  two 
t<Mi-spo<iiitn1i>  for  a  child  of  twel'  e  moutlis,  and  one  tab1e-«pooutal  for  a  ehlld 
of  t»o  years,  every  four  holirp,  firpt  nhnking  tha  botOa. 

»I«gBl36. 
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Let  the  spine  and  choet  be  well  rubbed  every  night  and 
morning  either  with  Roche's  Embrocation,  or  with  the  follow- 
ing stimulating  liniment  (first  shaking  the  bottle)  : — 

Take  of — Oil  of  Cloves,  one  diachm  ; 
Oil  of  Amber,  two  drachms  : 
Camphorated  Oil,  niue  drachms : 
Make  a  Liniment. 

Let  him  wear  a  broad  band  of  new  fiannel,  which  should 
extend  round  from  his  chest  to  his  back,  and  which  ought  to 
be  changed  every  night  and  morning,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
dried  before  putting  on  again.  To  keep  it  in  its  place  it 
should  be  fastened  by  means  of  tapes  and  with  shoulder- 
straps. 

The  diet  ought  now  to  be  improved — ^he  should  grad- 
ually return  to  his  usual  food  ;  and,  weather  permitting,  should 
almost  live  in  the  open  air — fresh  air  being,  in  such  a  case, 
one  of  the  finest  medicines. 

In  the  third  stage^  that  is  to  say,  when  the  complaint  has 
lasted  a  month,  if  by  that  time  the  child  is  not  well,  there  is 
nothing  like  change  of  air  to  a  high,  dry,  healthy,  country 
place.  Continue  the  Nitric  Acid  Mixture,  and  either  the 
Embrocation  or  the  Liniment  to  the  back  and  the  chest,  and 
let  him  continue  to  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  and  be  sure 
that  he  does  not  discontinue  wearing  the  flannel  until  he  be 
quite  cured,  and  then  let  it  be  left  off  by  degrees. 

If  the  hooping-cougli  have  caused  debility,  give  him  Cod- 
liver  Oil — a  tea-spoonful  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  giving  it 
him  on  a  full  stomach,  after  his  meals.  But,  remember,  after 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  change  of  air,  and  plenty  of  it, 
is  for  hooping-cough  the  grand  remedy. 

What  NOT  to  do. — ^Do  not  apply  leeches  to  the  chest,  for  I 
would  rather  put  blood  into  a  child  labouring  under  hooping- 
cough  than  take  it  out  of  him — hooping-cough  is  quite  weak- 
ening enough  to  the  system  of  itself  without  robbing  him  of 
his  life's  blood ;  do  not,  on  any  account  whatever,  administer 
either  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wme ;  do  not  give  either 
paregoric  or  syrup  of  white  poppies ;  do  not  drug  him  either 
with  calomel  or  with  gi*ey-powder ;  do  not  dose  him  with 
quack  medicine ;  do  not  give  him  stimulants,  but  rather  give 
him  plenty  of  nourishment,  such  as  milk  and  farinaceous  food, 
but  no  stimulants ;  do  not  be  afraid,  after  the  fii^st  week  or 
twoi  of  his  having  fresh  air,  and  plenty  of  it — for  fresh,  pure 
air  is  the  grand  remedy,  after  all  that  can  be  «aid  and  done, 
in  hooping-cough.     Although  occaaioually  we  fiud  that,  if  the 
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«bHd  be  labouriag  under  hoopitig-cough,  and  ia  breathing  a 
pure  country  air,  and  is  not  getting  well  bo  rapidly  ae  we 
«ould  wish,  change  of  air  to  a  amoky  gas-laden  town  will  Bome- 
times  quickly  effect  a  cure  ;  indeed,  some  persons  go  so  far  as 
to  Bay  that  the  hast  remedy  for  an  obslhiale  case  of  hoopiog- 
congh  ia,  for  the  child  to  live,  the  great  part  of  every  day,  m 
gas-works ! 

236.  What  is  to  be  alone  during  a  paroTysm  of  Sboping- 
cough ? 

If  the  ohild  be  old  enough,  let  him  stand  up ;  but  if  he  be 
either  too  young  or  too  feeble,  raise  his  head,  and  bead  his 
body  a  little  forward ;  then  support  hia  back  with  one  hand, 
and  the  forehead  with  the  other.  Let  the  mucus,  tlie  na.oment 
it  be  within  reach,  be  wiped  with  a  soft  handkerchief  out  of 
his  mouth. 

237.  In  an  obstinate  case  of  Hooping-cough,  what  is  the 
best  remedy  f 

Change  of  air,  provided  there  be  no  active  inflammation, 
to  any  healthy  spot.  A  farm-house,  in  a  high,  dry,  and  salu- 
brious  neighbourhood,  is  as  good  a  place  as  can  be  chosen. 
If,  in  a  short  time,  he  be  not  quite  well,  take  him  to  the  sea- 
side ;  the  sea  breezes  will  often,  as  if  by  magic,  drive  away 
the  disease. 

238..  Suppose  my  chUdshould  have  a  shiveHngJit,  ia  it  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  important  symptom  f 

Certainly.  Nearly  all  seriotis  illneasea  commence  with  a 
flhivering  fit :  severe  colds,  influenza,  inflammations  of  differ- 
ent organs,  scarlet  fever,  measlea,  small-pox,  and  very  many 
other  diseases,  begin  in  this  way.  If,  therefore,  your  child 
should  ever  have  a  shivering  fit,  instantly  send  for  a  medi- 
cal man,  as  delay  might  be  dangerous.  A  few  hours  of 
judioiouB  treatment,  at  the  commencement  of  an  illness,  is 
frequently  of  more  avail  than  days  and  weeks,  nay  months,  of 
treatment,  when  disease  hiis  gained  a  firm  footing,  A  serious 
disease  often  steals  on  insidiously,  and  we  have  perhaps  only 
the  shivering  fit,  which  might  be  but  a  alig/U  one,  to  tell  us 
of  ita  approach. 

A  tricing  ailment,  too,  by  neglecting  the  premonitory 
symptom,  which,  at  fli-st,  might  only  be  indicated  by  a  slight 
Bhiveiing  fit,  will  sometimes  become  a  mortal  disorder : — 
"  Tha  little  rllt  wlthlu  tJio  luta, 
TliBt  bj-and-by  will  nn.-iUi    ■ 
'     '  widciiiiiB  alowlj 
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239.  In  coBe  of  a  shivering  fit^  perhaps  you  wiU  teU  me 
what  to  do? 

InstanUy  have  the  bed  waiined,  and  put  the  child  to  bed» 
Apply  either  a  hot  bottle  or  a  hot  brick,  wrapped  in  flannel, 
to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  Put  an  extra  blanket  on  his  bed,  and 
give  him  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  As  soon  as  the  shivering  fit  is 
over,  and  he  has  become  hot,  gradually  lessen  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  clothes  on  his  bed,  an4  take  away  the  hot  bottle  or  the 
hot  brick  from  his  feet. 

What  jroT  to  do. — ^Do  not  give  either  brandy  or  wine,  as 
inflammation  of  some  organ  might  be  about  taking  place. 
Do  not  administer  opening  medicine,  as  there  might  be  some 
'*  breaking  out  ^  coming  out  on  the  skin,  and  an  aperient 
might  check  it. 

240.  My  child,  apparently  otherwise  healthy,  screams  out 
in  the  night  violently  in  his  sleep,  and  nothing  for  a  time  toitt 
pacify  him :  what  is  likely  to  he  the  cause,  and  what  is  the 
treatment? 

The  causes  of  these  violent  screamings  in  the  night  are 
various.  At  one  time,  they  proceed  from  teething ;  at  another, 
from  worms;  sometimes,  from  night-mare;  occasionally, 
from  either  disordered  stomach  or  bowels.  Each  of  the  above 
causes  will,  of  course,  require  a  different  plan  of  procedure; 
it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consult  a  medical  man  on 
the  subject,  who  will  soon,  with  appropriate  treatment,  be 
able  to  relieve  him. 

241.  Have  t/ie  goodness  to  describe  the  complaint  of  chiU 
dren  called  Mumps. 

The  mumps,  inflammation  of  the  "parotid"  gland,  is 
commonly  ushered  in  with  a  slight  feverish  attack.  After  a 
short  time,  a  swelling,  of  stony  hardness,  is  noticed  before 
and  under  the  ear,  which  swelling  extends  along  the  neck 
towards  the  chin.  This  lump  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  con- 
tinues painful  and  swollen  for  four  or  ^yo,  days.  At  the  end 
of  which  time  it  gradually  disappears,  leaving  not  a  trace 
behind.  The  swelling  of  mumps  never  gathers.  It  may 
affect  one  or  both  sides  of  the  face.  It  seldom  occurs  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.     It  is  contagious,  and  has  been  known  to 

lime  ill  itself,  bo  truthful,  so  exquisite,  so  full  of  the  most  valuable  reflections  ;  for 
InBtanco— (1.)  "  Tho  little  rift  witliiu  the  lute,"— tlie  little  tubercle  within  theltfng 
'•  th:it  by-Hiul-by  will  make  the  music  mute,  and  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all," 
and  tho  patient  eventually  dies  of  conHuinption.  (2.)  The  little  rent— the  little  rift 
of  a  very  minute  vessel  in  the  brain,  produces  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  the  patient 
dies.  (,:i.)  Kach  ami  all  of  us,  in  one  f(»rm  or  another,  sooner  or  later,  will  have 
*'.  the  little  rift  within  tlie  lute."  But  why  jjive  more  illustrations  ?— a  little  refleo- 
tlou  will  bring  uumerouu  examples  to  my  fair  reader's  memoiy. 
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nin  through  a  whole  family  or  school ;  but  it  is  not  dangerous 
unless,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  it  leaves  the  "  parotid  "  gland, 
and  migrates  either  to  the  head,  to  4ihe  breast,  or  to  the 
testicle. 

242.  'What  is  the  treatment  of  Mumps  f 

Foment  the  swelling,  four  or  five  times  a  day,  with  a  flan- 
nel wrung  out  of  hot  camomile  and  poppy-head  decoction ;  * 
and  apply,  every  night,  a  barm  and  oatmeal  poultice  to  the 
swollen  gland  or  glands.  Debar,  for  a  few  days,  the  little 
patient  from  taking  meat  and  broth,  and  let  him  live  on  bread 
and  milk,  light  puddings,  and  arrow-root.  Keep  him  in  a 
well-ventilated  room,  and  shut  him  out  from  the  company  of 
his  brothers,  his  sisters,  and  young  companions.  Give  him  a 
little  mild,  aperient  medicine.  Of  course,  if  there  be  the 
Bligbtest  symptom  of  mim-ation  to  any  other  part  or  parts, 
instantly,  call  in  a  medical  man. 

243.  'Wha;t  is  the  treatment  of  a  Boil? 

One  of  the  best  ap])lications  is  a  Burgundy-pitch  plaster 
spread  on  a  soft  piece  of  wash  leather.  Let  a  chemist  spread 
a  plaster,  about  the  size  of  the  hand ;  and,  from  this  piece, 
cut  small  plasters,  the  size  of  a  shilling  or  a  florin  (according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  boil),  which  snip  around  and  apply 
to  the  part.  Put  a  fresh  one  on  daily.  This  plaster  will  soon 
cause  the  boil  to  break ;  when  it  does  break,  squeeze  out  the 
contents — the  core  and  the  matter — and  then  apply  one  of 
the  piasters  as  before,  which,  until  the  boil  be  well,  renow 
every  day.' 

The  old-fashioned  remedy  for  a  boil — namely,  common 
yellow  soap  and  brown-sugar,  is  a  capital  one  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  brown  sugar  and  shredded 
yellow  soap,  and  mixed  by  means  of  a  table-knife  on  a  plate, 
with  a  few  drops  of  water,  until  it  be  all  well  blended  to- 

f ether,  and  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paste ;  it  should  then 
e  spread  either  on  a  piece  of  wash-leather,  or  on  thick  linon, 
and  applied  to  the  boil,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  means  either 
of  a  bandage  or  of  a  folded  handkerchief ;  and  should  be 
removed  once  or  twice  a  day.  This  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion for  a  boil — sbothing,  comforting,  and  drawing — and  will 
soon  effect  a  cure.  A  paste  of  honey  and  flour,  spread  on 
linen  rag,  is  another  popular  and  gi)0(l  application  for  a  boil. 
If  tJte  boils  shovld  arise,  from  the  child  being  i)i  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  give  him  cod-liver  oil,  niervt  once  a  day,  and 

•  Four  popm'-heads  and  four  ounces  ^f  camoinilo  blows  to  be  boiled  iii  four 
pints  of  water  tor  balf  an  hour,  and  then  strained  to  make  the  decoction. 
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an  abundance  of  milk  and  farinaccoos  food.  Let  him  hare 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  play. 

If  the  boils  shovld  arise  from  gross  and  improper  feeding^ 
then  keep  him  for  a  time  from  meat,  and  let  him  live  princi- 
pally on  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet. 

If  the  child  he  fat  and  gross^  cod-liver  oil  would  be  im- 
proper ;  a  mild  aperient,  such  as  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  would 
then  be  the  best  medicine. 

244.  What  are  the  symptoms  of  JSar-ache  f 

A  young  child  screaming  shrUly,  violently,  and  continu- 
ously, is  oftentimes  owing  to  ear-ache ;  carefully,  therefore, 
examine  each  ear,  and  ascertain  if  there  be  any  discharge ;  if 
there  be,  the  mystery  is  explained. 

Screaming  from  ear-ache  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
screaming  from  bowel-ache  by  the  former  (ear-ache)  being 
more  continuous — indeed,  being  one  continued  scream,  and 
from  the  child  putting  his  hand  to  his  head ;  while,  in  the 
latter  (bowel-ache),  the  pain  is  more  of  a  going  and  a  coming 
character,  and  he  draws  up  his  legs  to  his  bowels.  Again,  in 
the  former  (ear-ache),  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  ^re 
natural ;  while,  in  the  latter  (bowel-ache),  the  secretions  from 
the  bowels  are  usually  depraved,  and  probably  offensive.  But 
a  careful  examination  of  the  ear  will  generally  at  once  decide 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

245.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  Ear-ache  f 

Apply  to  the  ear  a  small  flannel  bag,  filled  with  hot  salt — 
as  hot  as  can  be  comfortably  borne,  or  foment  the. ear  with  a 
flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  camomile  and  poppy  head  decoc^ 
tion.  A  roasted  onion,  enclosed  in  muslin  applied  to  the  ear, 
is  an  old-fashioned  and  favourite  remedy,  and  may,  if  the  bag 
of  hot  salt,  or  if  the  fomentation  do  not  relieve,  be  tried. 
Put  into  the  ear,  but  not  very  far,  a  small  piece  of  cotton 
wool,  moistened  with  warm  olire  oil.  Taking  care  that  the 
wool  is  always  removed  before  a  fresh  piece  be  substituted, 
as  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  length  of  time,  it  may 
produce  a  discharge  from  the  ear.  Avoid  all  cold  applica- 
tions. If  the  ear-ache  be  severe,  keep  the  little  fellow  at 
home,  in  a  room  of  equal  temperature,  but  well-ventilated,  and 
give  liim,  for  a  day  or  two,  no  meat. 

If  a  discharge  from  the  ear  should  either  accompany  or 
follow  the  ear-ache,  more  especially  if  the  discharge  he  offen- 
sive^ instantly  call  in  a  medical  man,  or  deafness  for  life  may 
be  the  result. 

A  knitted  or  crotcheted  hat,  with  woollen  rosettes  over 
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tfa« :  esiv,  U,  in  ths  wmter-time,  an  excellent  hat  for  a  child 
subject  to  ear-ache.  The  hat  may  he  proeui-ed  at  any  baby- 
linen  warehouse. 

246.  Whai  are  the  causes  and  the  treatment  of  discharges 
from  the  Ear  ? 

Cold,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  healiug  up  of  "  breakings- 
out"  behind  the  ear  ;  pelletB  of  cotton  wool,  which  had  been 
put  in  the  ear  and  had  been  forgotten  to  be  removed,  are 
the  usual  causes  of  discharges  from  the  ear.  It  generally 
commences  with  ear-ache. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  clean,  by  syr- 
inging the  ear  every  morning  with  wann  water,  by  attention 
to  food — keeping  the  ehild  principally  upon  a  milk  and  fari- 
naceous diet,  and  by  change  of  atr — more  especially  to  the 
coast-  If  change  of  aif  be  not  practicable,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  ventilation.  As  I  have  before  advised,  in 
all  cases  of  discharge  from  the  ear  call  in  a  medical  man,  as 
a  little  judicious  medicine  is  advisable — indeed,  essential ;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  syringe  the  ear  i^itb  lotions,  instead  of 
with  warm  water ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  only  a  doctor  who 
has  actually  seen  the  ]:iatieut  wlio  can  decide  these  matters, 
and  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  each  case. 

247.  W/iai  is  the  treatment  of  a  ^'■stj/e"  on  the  eye4idf 
Bathe  the  eye  frequently  with  wann  milk  and  water,  and 

apply,  every  night  at  bedtime,  a  warm  white-bi'ead  poultice. 

No  nre^cine  is  required  ;  but  if  the  child  be  gross,  keep 
him  for  a  few  days  from  meat,  and  let  him  live  on  bread  and 
milk  and  farinaceous  puddings. 

248.  If  a  ohUd  have  larffe  bowels,  what  wmtld  you  rec- 
ommend as  likely  to  reduce  their  sizef 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bowels  of  a  child 
are  larger  in  proportion  than  those  of  an  adult.  But,  if  they 
be  actually  hii-ger  than  they  ought  to  bo,  let  them  be  well 
rubbed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time  night  and  morn- 
ing, with  soup  liniment,  and  then  ap]>Iy  a  broad  flannel  belt. 
"  A  broad  flannel  belt  worn  night  and  day,  firm  but  not  tight, 
is  Tery  se IT ic cable ." *  The  child  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
drinking  as  much  as  he  has  been  in  tne  habit  of  doing ;  let 
liim  be  encouraged  to  exercise  himself  well  in  the  open  air  ; 
and  let  strict  regard  be  paid  to  Ins  diet. 
-.•-  ■  849.  What  are  the  best  wpvrientB  for  a,  child? 
'  '  T£it  be  aoHtaUij  n.'cess:iry  i»  ^ivo  him  opening  medicine, 
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one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Syrup  of  Senna,  repeated,  if 
necessary,  in  four  hours,  Mali  generally  answer  the  purpose; 
or,  for  a  change,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Castor  Oil  may 
be  substituted.  Lenitive  Electuary  (Compound  Confection 
of  Senna)  is  another  excellent  aperient  for  the  young,  it  be- 
ing mild  nn  its  operation,  and  pleasant  to  take  ;  a  child  fancy- 
ing it  is  nothing  more  than  jam,  and  which  it  much  resembles 
both  in  appearance  and  in  taste.  The  dose  is  half  or  dtie 
tearspoon6il  early  in  the  morning  occasionally.  Senna  is  m 
admirable  aperient  for  a  child,  and  is  a  safe  one,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  others.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  "  the  taste  of  Senna  may  be  concealed  by  sweetening  the 
infusion,*  adding  milk,  and  drinking  as  ordinary  tea,  which, 
when  thus  prepared,  it  much  resembles."  f  Honey,  too,  is  a 
nice  aperient  for  a  child — a  tea-spoonful  ought  to  be  given 
either  by  itself,  or  spread  on  a  slice  of  bread. 

Some  mothers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  children 
jal(ip  gingerbread.  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  as  jalap  is  a  drastic, 
griping  purgative  ;  besides,  jalap  is  very  nasty  to  take-^noth- 
ing  will  make  it  palatable. 

Fluid  Magnesia — Solution  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia— is 
a  good  aperient  for  a  child ;  and,  as  it  has  very  little  taste,  is 
readily  given,  more  especially  if  made  palatable  by  the  addi- 
tion either  of  a  little  syrup  or  of  brown  sugar.  The  advan- 
tages which  it  has  over  the  old  solid  form  are,  that  it  is 
colourless  and  nearly  tasteless,  and  never  forms  concretions 
in  the  bowels,  as  the  solid  magnesia,  if  persevered  in  for  any 
length  of  time,  sometimes  does*  A  child  of  two  or  three  years 
old  may  take  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  fluid,  either  by 
itself  or  in  his  food,  repeating  it  every  four  hours  until  the 
bowels  be  open.  When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  drink  the 
draught  off  immediately^  the  addition  of  one  or  two  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  Lemon  Juice  to  each  dose  of  the  Fluid  Magnesia, 
makes  a  pleasant  effervescing  draught,  and  increases  its  effi- 
cacy as  an  aperient. 

Bran-bread  X  and  treacle  will  frequently  open  the  bowels ; 
and  as  treacle  is  wholesome,  it  may  be  substituted  for  butter 
when  the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be  costive.     A  roasted  apple, 

*  Infusion  of  Senna  may  be  procured  of  any  respectable  druggist.  It  will  take 
about  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls,  or  even  more,  of  the  infusion  (according  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  bowels),  to  act  as  an  aperient.  Of  course, 
you  yourself  will  be  able,  from  tSme  to  time,  as  the  need  arises,  to  add  the  milk  and 
the  sugar,  and  thus  to  make  it  palatable.  It  ought  to  be  j^veu  warm,  so  as  Uie 
more  to  resemble  tea. 

t  Warinp^s  Maniuil  of  Practical  Therapeutics. 
t  One  part  of  bran  to  three  parts  of  tlo  ir,  inixi^d  together  and  made  into  bread. 
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eston  with  toad  sugar,  is  another  esGellent  mild  aperient  for  a 
child.  Miik  grtiel — that  is  to  Ray,  milk  thicteDed  with  oat- 
meal— forms  an  escellent  food  lor  hini,  and  often  keeps  his 
howelB  regular,  ami  thus  (which  is  a  very  important  ciwisiif- 
eration)  wiperaedes  the  neoeeeity  of  giving  liim  an  aperie^nt- 
An  orange  (taking  care  he  does  not  eat  tbo  peel  or  the  pulp), 
or  a  fig  after  dinner,  or  a  few  Museatol  raisins,  will  frequently 
regulate  the  bowels. 

Stewed  prunes  is  another  admirable  remedy  for  the  eos- 
tivenega  of  a  child.  The  manner  of  stewing  tbem  is  aa  fol- 
lows : — Put  a  pound  of  prunes  in  a  brown  jar,  add  two  table- 
spoonfnls  of  raw  sugar,  then  cover  the  prunes  and  the  sugar 
with  cold  water;  place  them  in  the  oven,  and  let  them  stew 
for  four  hours.  A  child  should  every  morning  eat  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozon  of  them,  until  the  bowels  be  relieved,  taking  care^ 
that  he  does  uot  swallow  the  stones.  Slewed  prunes  may  be 
given  in  treacle — treacle  increasing  the  aperient  properties 
of  the  prunes. 

A  sopposStory  is  a  mild  and  ready  way  of  opening  the 
bowels  of  a  child.  WTien  he  is  two  or  three  yeai-s  old  and 
upwards,  a  Candle  suppository  ia  better  than  a  Soap  snpjios- 
itory.  The  way  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : — Cut  a  piece 
of  dip-tallow  candle — the  length  of  throe  inches~-and  insert 
it  aa  you  would  a  clyster  pipe,  about  two  inches  up  the  f  unda- 
tnent,  allowing  the  remaining  inflh  to  he  iq  sight,  and  tliert; 
let  the  snppository  remain  until  the  bowels  be  opened. 

Another  excelleal  method  o£  opening  a  child's  bowels  is 
by  means  of  an  enema  of  warm  water, — from  half  a  tea-cupful 
to  a  tea-cupful,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
child.  I  cannot  speak  too  higlily  of  this  plan  as  a  remedy  fui' 
costivenegs,  ae  it  entirely,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  pi'evente 
the  necessity  of  administering  a  particle. of  aperient  medicine 
hy  the  moutb.  The  fact  of  its  doing  so  stamps  it  as  a  nmst 
valuable  remedy  —  opening  physic  being,  as  a  rule,  must 
objectionable,  and  injurious  to  a  child's  bowels.  Bear  this 
fact — for  it  is  a  fact — in  mind,  and  let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered. 

450.  What  are  the  rnrnl  frequ.e»it  causes  of  Protrusion  of 
the  lower-bowd  f 

The  too  common  and  reprehensible  practice  of  a  parent 
administering  frequent  aperients,  especially  calomel  and  jalap, 
to  her  child.  Another  cause,  is  allowing  liim  to  remain  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  at  atimeonhiacliair  ;  this  inducer 
him  to  strain,  and  to  force  the  gut  down. 
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261.    WJiat  are  the  renudies  ? 

If  the  proti'iision  of  the  bowel  have  been  brought  on 
by  the  abuse  of  aperients,  abstain  for  the  future  from  giving 
them  ;  but  if  medicine  be  absolutely  required,  give  the  mil£ 
est — such  as  either  Syrup  6i  Senna  or  Castor  Oil — and  the 
less  of  those  the  better. 

1%  the  external  application  of  a  purgative  will  have  the 
desired  effect,  it  will,  in  such  cases,  be  better  than  the  irUer' 
nal  administration  of  aperients.  Castor  Oil  used  as  a  lini- 
ment is  a  good  one  for  the  purpose.  Let  the  bowels  be  well 
rubbed,  every  night  and  morning,  for  five  minutes  at  a  time 
with  the  oil. 

A  wet  compress  to  the  bowels  will  frequently  open  them, 
and  will  thus  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  giving  an  aperient 
— a  most  important  consideration.  Fold  a  napkin  in  six 
thicknesses,  soak  it  in  cold  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  bowels ; 
over  which  put  either  a  thin  covering  or  sheet  of  gutta-percha, 
or  a  piece  of  oiled-silk ;  keep  it  in  its  place  with  a  broad  flan- 
nel roller ;  and  let  it  remain  on  the  bowels  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  until  they  be  opened. 

Try  what  diet  will  do,  as  opening  the  bowels  by  a  regu- 
lated diet  is  far  preferable  to  the  giving  of  aperients.  Let 
him  have  either  bran-bread  or  Robinson's  Patent  Groats,  or 
Robinson's  Pure  Scotch  Oatmeal  made  into  gruel  with  new 
milk,  or  Du  Barry's  Arabica  Revalenta,  or  a  slice  of  Huntly 
and  Palmer's  lump  gingerbread.  Let  him  eat  stewed  prunes, 
stewed  rhubarb,  roasted  apples,  strawberries,  the  inside  of 
grapes  and  gooseberries,  figs,  &g.  Give  him'  early  every 
morning  a  draught  of  cold  water. 

Let  me,  again,  urge  you  not  to  give  aperients  in  these 
cases,  or  in  any  cases,  unless  you  are  absolutely  compelled. 
By  following  my  advice  you  will  save  yourself  an  immense 
de&l  of  trouble,  and  your  child  a  long  catalogue  of  misery. 
Again,  I  say,  look  well  into  the  matter,  and  whenever  it  be 
practicable  avoid  purgatives. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  returning  the 
bowel,  lay  the  child  upon  the  bed  on  his  face  and  bowels, 
with  his  hips  a  little  raised  ;  then  smear  lard  on  the  fore-finger 
of  your  right  hand  (taking  care  that  the  nail  be  cut  close),  and 
gently  with  you  fore-finger  press  the  bowel  into  its  proper 
place.  Remember,  if  the  above  methods  be  observed,  you 
cannot  do  the  slightest  injury  to  the  bowel ;  and  the  sooner 
it  be  returned,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  child  ;  for  if  the 
bowel  be  allowed  to  remain  long  down^  it  may  slough  or  mor- 
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^very  time  he  has  a 
t  come  down,  and  if 
it  does,  she  OBeht  instantly  tn  rn'turn  it.  Morefiver,  the  nurse 
ehoold  be  cire^ul  not  to  allow  the  child  to  remain  on  his  chair 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

Another  excellent  remedy  for  the  protrusion  of  the  lower 
bowel,  ia  to  use  every  morning  a  cold  salt  and  wnter  bitz  hath. 
There  need  not  be  more  than  a  depth  of  three  inches  of  wat«r 
in  the  bath ;  a  small  handful  of  table  salt  should  be  dissolved 
in  the  water ;  a  dash  of  warm  water  in  the  winter  time  miist 
he  added,  to  take  off  the  ext.reme  chill ;  and  the  child  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  eit  in  the  bath  for  more  than  une  min- 
ute, or  whilst  the  mother  can  count  a  hundred ;  takmg  care, 
the  while,  to  throw  either  a  square  of  flannel  or  a  small  shawl 
oyer  his  shoulders.  The  sitz  bath  ought  to  he  eontinued  for 
months,  or  until  the  complaint  be  removed.  I  cannot  epcak 
in  too  high  praise  of  these  baths. 

252.  I}o  you  adaige  me,  every  spring  and  fall,  to  give  my 
child  brtTnstOTie  to  purify  and  sweeten  his  blood,  and  as  a 
preventive  medicine  r 

Certainly  not ;  if  you  wish  to  take  awny  his  appetite,  and 
to  weaken  and  depress  him,  give  brimstone  !  Brimstone  is 
not  a  remedy  fit  for  a  child's  stomach.  The  prin(;ipBl  use 
and  value  of  brimstone  is  as  an  external  application  m  itch, 
and  as  an  internal  remedy,  mixed  with  other  laxalives,  in  piles 
— piles  being  a  complaint  of  adults.  In  olden  times  poor  un- 
fortunate children  were  doeed,  every  spring  and  fell,  with 


brimstone  and  treacle  to  sweeten  their  blood!  Fortunately 
for  the  present  race,  there  is  not  so  much  of  that  folly  prac- 
tised, bnt  still  there  is  room  for  improvenaent.  To  dose  a 
heidllty  ohiH  with  physic  ia  the  grossest  absurdity.  No,  the 
less  physio  a  delicate  child  has  tlje  better  it  will  m  for  hini, 
bnt  physic  to  a  healthy  child  is  downright  poison  !  And 
brimstone  of  all  medicines!  It  is  both  weakening  and  de- 
pressing to  the  system,  and  by  opening  the  pores  ot  the  Kkin 
and  by  relaxing  the  bowels,  is  lilit'ly  to  give  cold,  and  thus  to 
make  a  healthy,  a  sickly  child.  Sweeten  his  blood !  It  is  more 
likely  to  weaken  his  blood,  and  thus  to  make  his  blood  im- 
[uire  I  Blood  is  not  made  pure  by  drugs,  but  by  Nature's 
medicine;  by  exercise,  by  pure  air,  l)y  wholesome  diet,  by 
Bk4p  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  hy  regular  and  thorough 
ablution.  Brimstone  a  preventive  medicine  1  Preventive 
medicine — and  bnmstone  especially  in  the  guise  of  a  prevent 
ive  medicine — is  "  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare." 
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263.  When  a  child  is  delicate,  and  his  body,  withmU  any 
assignaJbU  cause,  is  gradvMly  waiting  away,  and  the  stomach 
r^ects  aUfood  that  is  taken,  what  plan  can  he  adopted  Ukdy 
to  support  his  strength,  and  thus  probaJbkf  he  the  means  of 
saving  his  life  f 

I  have  seen,  in  such  a  case,  great  benefit  to  arise  from  half 
a  tea-cupful  of  either  strong  mutton-broth  or  of  strong  beef- 
tea,  used  as  an  enema  every  four  hours.*  It  should  be  ad- 
ministered slowly,  in  order  that  it  may  remain  in  the  bowel. 
If  the  child  be  sinking,  either  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy,  or 
half  a  wine-glassful  of  port  wine,  ought  to  be  added  to  each 
enema. 

The  above  plan  ought  only  to  be  adopted  if  there  be  wo 
diarrhoea.  If  there  be  diarrhoea,  an  enema  must  not  be  used. 
Then,  provided  there  be  great  wasting  away,  and  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  other  remedies  having  failed,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  give,  by  the  mouth,  raw  beef  of  the  finest  quality, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  hip  bone,  and  should  be 
shredded  very  fine.  All  fat  and  skin  must  be  carefully  re- 
moved. One  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  (according  to  the  ago 
of  the  child)  ought  to  be  given  every  four  hours.  The  giving 
of  ra%o  meat  to  children  in  exhaustive  diseases,  such  as  exces- 
sive long-standing  diarrhoea,  was  introduced  into  practice  by 
a  Russian  physician,  a  Professor  Wicsse  of  St.  I^etersburg. 
It  certainly  is,  in  these  cases,  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and 
has  frequently  been  the  means  of  snatching  such  patients  from 
the  iaws  of  death.  Children  usually  tsie  raw  meat  with 
avidity  and  with  a  relish. 

254.  If  a  child  he  naturally  delicate,  what  plan  woidd  you 
recommend  to  strengthen  him,  f 

I  should  advise  strict  attention  to  the  rules  above  men- 
tioned, and  change  of  air — more  especially,  if  it  be  possible, 
to  the  coast.  Change  of  air,  sometimes,  upon  a  delicate  child, 
acts  like  magic,  and  may  restore  him  to  health  when  all  other 
means  have  failed.  If  a  girl  be  delicate,  "  carry  her  off  to 
the  farm,  there  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  new  milk,  brown 
bread,  early  hours,  no  lessons,  and  romps  in  the  hay-field." 
JBlachwood.  This  advice  is,  of  course,  equally  applicable  for 
a  delicate  boy,  as  delicate  boys  and  delicate  girls  ought  to  be 
treated  alike.    tJnfortunately  in  these  very  enlightened  days  I 

*  An  enema  apparatus  is  an  important  requisite  in  every  nursery :  it  may  be 
procured  of  any  respectable  surgical  instrument  maker.    The  India-ruDber  Enema 
Bottle  i8,  for  a  child's  use,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  syringe,  as  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  get  out  erf  order,  and,  moreovet,  1%  mote  easily  used. 
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B  is- too  great  a  di^tinctloa  made  in  the  respective  man- 
agement and  treatment  qE  hoys  and  girle. 

The  best  mediciues  fyr  a  delicate  child  will  bo  the  wine  of 
iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  Give  tliem  combined  in  the  manner  I 
sliall  sdvise  when  epeaking  of  the  treatment  of  Ricketa. 

In  diseases  of  long  standing,  and  that  reeist  the  usual 
I     ttmadi^s,  there  is  nothing  like  ckcungeofair.     Hippocrates,  j 

L^jj||rfatiier  of  tnediciiu',  says —  ^^^H 

^^^^^F '  In  loiigia  TiinTbls  iioliiin  miiUre."  ^^^^^| 

^^^^^Hl         (In  tediuua  diBeases  lo  chaDguttae  pkce  oi  Teeidence.)  ^^^^^| 

^^^^^  child  who,  in  the  winter,  is  always  catching  cold,  whoB^^^^ 
life  during  half  of  the  year  is  one  continued  catarrh,  who  ia 
in  conBeqiicnce,  litely,  if  he  grow  up  at  all,  to  grow  up  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  ought,  during  the  winter  months,  lo  seek  an- 
other clime;  and  if  the  parents  can  afford  the  expense,  thej 
should,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  cause  him  to  bend  his 
steps  to  the  south  of  Europe — Mentone  being  as  good  a  place 
as  they  could  probably  fix  upon. 

255.  Do  you  approve  of  seoriathing  for  a  delicate  young 
ckUd? 

Ko  :  he  is  frequently  so  frightened  by  it  that  the  alarm 
would  do  him  more  harm  than  the  bathing  would  do  him 
good.  The  better  plan  would  ^e  to  have  him  every  morning 
well  sponged,  eepecially  his  back  and  loins,  with  sea  water  ; 
and  to  ha\'e  him  as  much  i\t  possible  caiTied  on  the  beach,  in 
order  that  he  may  inhale  the  sen  breezes.  When  he  be  older, 
and  is  not  fi-ightened  at  being  dipped,  sea  bathing  wil!  be 
very  beneficial  to  him.  If  bathing  is  to  do  good,  either  to 
an  adult  or  to  a  child,  it  must  be  anticipated  with  pleasure, 
and  neitlifiE  with  dread  nor  distafite, 

256.  What  is  t/ie  beet  met/tod  for  administering  medicine 
to  a.diMd  ? 

If  lie  be  old  enough,  appeal  to  his  reason  ;  for,  if  a  mother 
endeavour  to  deceive  her  child,  and  he  detect  her,  he  will  for 
the  future  suspect  her.  If  he  be  too  yi)unB  to  be  reasoned 
witih,  then,  if  he  will  not  take  his  medicine,  he  must  be  com- 

Eelied.  Lay  him  across  your  knees,  let  both  his  hands  and 
is  nose  be  tightly  held,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  patent 
medicine-spoon,  or,  if  that  he  not  at  hand,  by  either  a  tea  or 
a  dessert-spoon,  pour  the  medicine  down  his  throat,  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  swallow  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  cruel  procedure ;  bnt  it  is  the 
only  way  to  compel  an  unruly  child  to  take  physic,  and  is 
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much  less  crnel  than  running  the  risk  of  his  dying  from  the 
medicine  not  having  been  administered.* 

257.  Ought  a  sick  child  to  be  roused  from  his  sleep  to  give 
him  phi/sic,  when  it  is  time  for  him,  to  take  it? 

On  no  account,  as  sleep,  being  a  natural  restorative,  must 
not  be  interfered  with.  A  mother  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  administering  the  medicine,  at  stated  periods,  whilst  he  i» 
awake. 

258.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  marvagemenJb 
of  a  sick-room^  and  have  you  any  directions  to  give  on  the 
nursing  of  a  child? 

In  sickness  select  a  large  and  lofty  room  ;  if  in  the  town, 
the  back  of  the  house  will  be  preferable — in  order  to  keep 
the  patient  free  from  noise  and  bustle — as  a  sick-chamber 
cannot  be  kept  too  quiet.  Be  sure  that  there  be  a  chimney 
in  the  room — as  there  ought  to  be  in  every  room  in  the  house 
— and  that  it  is  not  stopped,  as  it  will  help  to  carry  off  the 
impure  air  of  the  apartment.  Keep  the  chamber  well  venti- 
lated^ by,  from  time  to  time,  opening  the  window.  The  air 
of  the  apartment  cannot  be  too  pure  ;  therefore,  let  the  evac- 
uations from  the  bowels  be  instantly  removed,  either  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  house,  or  to  an  outhouse,  or  to  the  cellar,  as 
it  might  be  necessary  to  keep  them  for  the  medical  man's 
inspection. 

Before  using  either  the  night-commode,  or  the pot-de-cliam- 
bre,  let  a  little  water,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches,  be 
put  in  the  pan,  or  pot;  in  order  to  sweeten  the  motion,  and 
to  prevent  the  faecal  matter  from  adhering  to  the  vessel. 

Let  there  be  frequent  change  of  linen,  as  in  sickness  it  ia 
even  more  necessary  than  in  health,  more  especially  if  the 
complaint  be  fever.  In  an  attack  of  fever,  clean  sheets 
ought,  every  other  day,  to  be  put  on  the  bed ;  clean  body- 
linen  every  day.  A  frequent  change  of  linen  in  sickness  ib 
most  refreshing. 

If  the  complaint  be  fever,  a  fire  in  the  grate  will  not  be 
necessary.  Should  it  be  a  case  either  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  of  the  chest,  a  small  Are  in  the  winter  time  is  desir- 

*  If  anv  of  my  medical  brethren  should  perchance  read  these  Conversations,  I 
respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend  them  to  take  more  pains  in  making  mecQ- 
cines  for  children  pleasant  and  palatable.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  genentHty 
of  instances,  provided  a  little  more  care  and  thought,  w.ere  bestowed  on  the  sab- 
ject,  it  ma^  be  done  ;  and  what  an  amount  of  both  trouble  and  annoyance  it  would 
save  I  It  IS  really  painful  to  witness  the  struggles  and  cries  of  a  child  when  nai*- 
serws  medicine  is  to  be  given  ;  the  passion  andthe  excitement  often  do  more  hanik 
than  the  m6dlolne'do^gi>od. 
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Stile/fteeping  the  temperature  of  the  room  as  nearly  aa  poB- 
sible  ill  608  Fahrenheit.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  large  fire  in  a 
sick-room  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  ;  for  if  there  be 
fever — and  therff  are  Bcarcely  any  coniplaintB  ■without — a 
lao-ge  fire  craly  increases  it.  Small  fires,  in  cases  either  of  in- 
fl;imniation  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  chest,  in  the  winter  time, 
encourage  ventilation  of  the  apartment,  and  thus  carry  off 
impure  air.  If  it  be  summer  time,  of  course  fires  would  be 
imjiroper.    A  thermometer  is  an  indispenaable  requisite  in  » 

In  fever,  free  and  thorough  ventilation  is  of  vital  iraport- 
ancB,  more  especially  in  st-arlet  fever ;  then  a  patient  cannot 
have  loo  mucli  air ;  in  scarlet  fever,  for  tlie  first  tew  days, 
the  windows,  be  it  winter  or  summer,  niusl  to  the  widest  ex- 
tent be  opened.  The  feaJ-  of  the  patient  catching  cold  by 
doing  80  is  one  of  the  numerous  prejudices  and  baseless  fears 
that  natint  tlie  nursery,  and  the  sooner  it  is  exploded  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  human  life.  The  valaucea  and  bed-ourtains 
ought  to  be  removed,  and  tJicre  should  be  as  little  fnrnitni'e 
in  the  room  as  possible. 

If  it  be  a  casi?  of  measles,  it  will  be  neoesBary  to  adopt  a 
different  course ;  then  the  windows  ought  not  to  be  opened, 
bat  the  door  must  from  lime  to  time  be  left  ajar.  In  a  case 
of  measles,  if  it  be  winter  time,  a  anuiU  fire  in  the  room  will 
be  necessary.  In  inflammation  of  the  hmgs  or  of  the  chest, 
the  windows  should  not  be  opened,  but  the  door  ought  occa- 
sionally to  be  left  unfastened,  in  order  to  change  the  air  and 
to  make  it  pure.  Remember,  then,  that  ventilation,  either  by 
open  window  or  by  open  door,  is  in  all  diseases  most  neces- 
sary.    Ventilation  is  one  of  the  best  friends  a  doctor  has. 

In  fever,do  not  load  the  bed  with  clothes;  in  the  summer 
a  sheet  is  sufBctent,  in  winter  a  sheet  and  a  blanket. 

In  fever  do  not  be  afraid  of  allowing  the  patient  plenty 
either  of  cold  water  or  of  cold  toast  and  water ;  Nature  will 
tell  him  when  he  has  had  enough.  In  measles,  let  the  chill  be 
taken  off  the  toast  and  water. 

In  iyrmij>,  have  always  ready  a  ])Ientiful  supply  of  hot 
water,  in  case  a  warm  bath  might  be  required. 

In  child-crowinf/,  have  always  in  the  sick-room  a  supply 
of  cold  water,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  dash  npon  the 
face. 

In  fever,  do  not  let  the  little  patient  lie  on  the  lap ;  he 
will  rest  more  comfortably  on  a  horse-hair  mattress  in  hia 
crib  or  cot.    If  he  have  pain  in  Ihe  bowels,  the  la^i  is  moat 
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agreeable  to  him ;  the  warmth  of  the  body,  either  of  the 
mother  or  of  the  nurse,  soothes  him ;  besides,  if  he  be  on  the 
lap,  he  can  be  turned  on  his  stomach  and  on  his  bowels, 
which  often  affords  him  great  relief  and  comfort.  If  he  be 
much  emaciated,  when  he  is  nursed,  place  a  pillow  upon  the 
lap  and  let  him  lie  upon  it. 

In  head  affections^  darken  the  room  with  a  green  calico 
blind ;  keep  the  chamber  more  than  usually  quiet ;  let  what 
little  talking  is  necessary  be  carried  on  in  whispers,  but  the 
less  of  that  the  better ;  and  in  Jiead  affections^  never  allow 
smelling  salts  to  be  applied  to  the  nose,  as  they  only  increase 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  consequently  do  harm. 

It  is  often  a  good  sign  for  a  child,  who  is  seriously  ill,  to 
suddenly  become  cross.  It  is  then  he  begins  to  feel  his  weak- 
ness and  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  "  Children  are  almost 
always  cross  when  recovering  from  an  illness,  however  patient 
they  may  have  been  during  its  severest  moments,  and  the 
phenomenon  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  children." — 
Geo.  McDonald. 

A  sick  child  must  not  be  stuffed  with  micch  food  at  a  time. 
He  will  take  either  a  table-spoonful  of  new  milk  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  chicken  broth  every  half  hour  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  a  tea^-cupf ul  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  every 
four  hours,  which  large  quantity  would  very  probably  be  re- 
jected from  his  stomach,  and  may  cause  the  unfortunately 
treated  child  to  die  of  starvation  ! 

If  a  sick  child  be  peevish,  attract  his  attention  either  by 
a  toy  or  by  an  ornament ;  if  he  be  ci'oss,  win  him  over  to 
good-humour  by  love,  affection,  and  caresses,  but  let  it  be  done 
gently  and  without  noise.  Do  not  let  visitors  see  him  ;  they 
will  only  excite,  distract,  and  irritate  him,  and  help  to  con- 
sume the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  rob  the  air  of 
its  exhilarating  health-giving  qualities  and  purity;  a  sick- 
room, therefore,  is  not  a  proper  place,  either  for  visitors  or 
for  gossips. 

In  selecting  a  sick-nurse,  let  her  be  gentle,  patient,  cheer- 
ful, quiet,  and  kind,  but  firm  withal ;  she  ought  to  be  neither 
old  nor  young :  if  she  be  old  she  is  often  garrulous  and  pre- 
judiced, and  thinks  too  much  of  her  trouble  ;  if  she  be  young, 
she  is  frequently  thou^tless  and  noisy ;  therefore  choose  a 
middle-aged  woman.  Do  not  let  there  be  in  the  sick-room 
more  than,  besides  the  mother,  one  efficient  nurse ;  a  greater 
number  can  be  of  no  service — they  will  only  be  in  each 
other^s  way,  and  will  distract  \.l[ie  i^atvent. 
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Let  stillnesB,  especially  if  the  head  be  the  part  afEected, 
reign  in  a  sick-room.  Crealcing  flhoea  *  and  rustling  silk 
dreBsSB  ought  not  to  be  worn  in  sick-ch ambers — they  are 
quite  out  of  place  there.  If  the  child  be  asleep,  or  if  he  be 
doziDg,  perfect  8tillne6S  must  be  enjoined,  not  even  a  whisper 
should  be  heard ; — 

In  the  Hick-room  be  calio,  

Move  geutl J  &iid  with  ca  ~ 


Lest  aaj  jar  or  suddou  notse. 
Come  stiarplj'  iinRwnie. 

Ton  isatmottell  the  harm, 
The  mincliiof  it  may  bring, 

To  wake  the  sick  one  Biiddeiily, 
Besides  the  aufFeriug. 

The  broken  Bleep  excites 

FreBli  paiD,  Incroased  distiew  ; 
The  quiet  slumber  Tindiatniiied 

Soothes  pnic  and  reatieeanegg. 

SleMisthegirtuf  God  i 

Ofil  boartlLwo  words  itt  heart, 
'  He  slreth  His  beloved  sleep,' 
...J  — .,_  J..,. (.r^ 
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I  there  be  other  children,  let  them  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
part of  the  house ;  or,  if  the  disease  be  of  an  infectious 
nature,  let  them  be  sent  away  from  home  altogether. 

In  all  illnesses — and  bear  in  mind  the  following  is  most 
important  advice — a  child  most  be  encouraged  to  try  and 
make  water,  whether  he  ask  or  not,  at  least  four  times  during 
the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  nt  any  other  time,  if  he  express 
the  sliglitest  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  known  a  little 
fellow  to  hold  his  water,  to  his  great  detriment,  for  twelve 
hours,  becanse  either  the  mother  had  in  her  trouble  forgotten 
to  inquire,  or  the  child  liimsclf  was  either  too  ill  or  too  indo- 
lent to  make  the  attempt. 

See  that  the  medical  man's  directions  are,  to  the  very 
letter,  carried  oot.  Do  not  fancy  that  you  know  better  than 
he  does,  otherwise  you  have  no  business  to  employ  him.  Let 
him,  then,  have  your  implicit  confidence  and  your  exact 
obedienoe.     What  you  may  consider  to  be  a  trifling  matter, 
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may  frequently  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  may  some- 
times decide  whether  the  case  shall  end  either  in  life  or  death. 

Lice, — ^It  is  not  very  poetical,  as  many  of  the  grim  facts 
of  every-day  life  are  not,  but,  unlike  a  great  deal  of  poetry, 
it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  after  a  severe  and  dangerous 
illness,  especially  after  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  a  child's  head 
frequently  becomes  infested  with  vermin — with  lice!  It 
therefore  behoves  a  mother  herself  to  thoroughly  examine,  by 
means  of  a  fine-tooth  comb,*  her  child's  head,  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  mind  that  there  be  no  vermin  there.  As  soon  as 
he  be  well  enough,  he  ought  to  resume  his  regular  ablutions 
— that  is  to  say,  that  he  must  go  again  regularly  into  his  tub, 
and  have  his  head  every  morning  thoroughly  washed  with 
soap  and  water.  A  mother  ought  to  be  particular  in  seeing 
that  the  nurse  washes  the  hair-brush  at  least  once  every  week ; 
if  she  does  not  do  so,  the  dirty  brush  which  had  during  the 
illness  been  used,  might  contain  the  "  nits  " — the  eggs  of  the 
lice — and  would  thus  propagate  the  vermin,  as  they  will,  when 
on  the  head  of  the  child,  soon  hatch.  If  there  be  already  lice 
on  the  head,  in  addition  to  the  regular  washing  every  morn- 
ing with  the  soap  and  water,  and  after  the  head  has  been 
thoroughly  dried,  let  the  hair  be  well  and  plentifully  dressed 
with  camphorated  oil — the  oil  being  allowed  to  remain  on 
until  the  next  washing  on  the  following  morning.  Lice  can- 
not live  in  oil  (more  especially  if,  as  in  camphorated  oil,  cam- 
phor be  dissolved  in  it),  and  as  the  camphorated  oil  will  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  injure  the  hair,  it  is  the  best  applica- 
tion that  can  be  used.  But  as  soon  as  the  vermin  have  dis- 
appeared, let  the  oil  be  discontinued,  as  the  natural  oil  of  the 
hair  is,  at  other  times,  the  only  oil  that  is  required  on  the 
head. 

The  "  nit " — ^the  egg  of  the  loilse — ^miglit  be  distinguished 
from  scurf  (although  to  the  naked  eye  it  is  very  much  like  it 
in  appearance)  by  the  former  fastening  firmly  on  one  of  the 
hairs  as  a  barnacle  would  on  a  rock,  and  by  it  not  being 
readily  brushed  off  as  scurf  would,  which  latter  (scurf)  is 
always  loose. 

2o9.  My  child,  in  the  summer  time,  is  m>uch  tormented  with 
fleas :  what  are  the  best  remedies  ? 

A  small  muslin  bag,  filled  with  camphor,  placed  in  the  cot 
or  bed,  will  drive  fleas  away.     Each  flea-bite  should,  from 

*  Which  ^ne-tooth  comb  ongbt  not  to  be  need  at  any  other  time  except  for  the 
purpose  of  examination,  as  the  conAtant  uae  oi  &  ^nortooth  comb  would  scratch  the 
Bcalp,  and  would  encourage  a  quantity  ot  acxixl  to  «bCAurcv\vi«.\A. 
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"time  to  time,  be  dr^'Si^cd  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush, 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  Spirit  of  Camphor ;  an  ounce  bottle  of 
which  ought,  for  the  purpose,  to  be  procured  from  a  chemist. 
Camphor  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  to  prevent  bugs  from 
biting.  Bugs  and  fleas  have  a  horror  of  camphor ;  and  well 
they  might,  for  it  is  death  to  them  ! 

There  is  a  famous  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  fleas 
manufactured  in  France,  entitled  "  La  Poudre  Insecticide^'^ 
which,  although  perfectly  harmless  to  the  human  economy,  is 
utterly  destructive  to  fleas.  Bugs  are  best  destroyed  either 
by  Creosote  or  by  Oil  of  Turpentine :  the  places  they  love 
to  congregate  in  should  be  well  saturated  by  means  of  a  brush 
with  the  creosote  or  with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  A  few  dress- 
ings will  effectually  destroy  both  them  and  their  young 
ones. 

260.  1%  not  the  pidse  a  great  si^m  either  of  health  or  of 
disease  f 

It  is,  and  every  mother  should  have  a  general  idea  of  what 
the  pulse  of  children  of  different  ages  should  be  both  in  health 
and  in  disease.  "  Every  person  should  know  how  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  pulse  in  health :  then,  by  comparing  it 
with  What  it  is  when  he  is  ailing,  he  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  urgency  of  his  case.  Parents  should  know  the  healthy 
pulse  of  each  child,  since  now  and  then  a  person  is  born  witii 
a  peculiarly  slow  or  fast  pulse;  and  the  very  case  in  hand  may 
be  of  such  peculiarity.  An  infant's  pulse  is  140,  a  child  of 
seven  about  80,  and  from  20  to  60  years  it  is  70  beats  a  minute, 
declining  to  60  at  fourscore.  A  healthful  grown  person  beats 
70  times  in  a  minute,  declining  to  60  at  fourscore.  At  60,  if 
the  pulse  always  exceeds  70,  there  is  a  disease ;  the  machine 
working  itself  out,  there  is  a  fever  or  inflammation  somewhere, 
and  the  body  is  feeding  on  itself,  as  in  consumption,  when 
the  pulse  is  quick." 

261.  Suppose  a  child  to  have  had  an  aUach  either  of  in- 
flammation of  the  limys  or  oflyi*onchitis^  and  to  he  much  pre- 
disposed  to  a  return :  what  precautio7is  toonld  you  taJce  to  pre- 
vent either  the  one  or  the  other  for  the  future? 

I  would  recommend  him  to  wear  fine  flannel  instead  of 
lawn  shirts ;  to  wear  good  lamb's-wool  stockings  ahove  the 
'  knees,  and  good,  strong,  dry  shoes  to  his  feet ;  to  live,  weather 
permitting,  a  great  part  of  every  day  in  the  open  air ;  to 
strengthen  his  system  by  good  nourishing  food — by  an  abun- 
dance of  both  milk  and  meat  (tlie  former  espec^lly^ ;  to  s^>nd 
liim,  in  the  autunm,  for  a  cou))le  of  months,  to  *]\^  rz'i  t»v'<^ ; 
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to  administer  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  cod-liver  oil ;  in  shorty 
to  think  only  of  his  health,  and  to  let  learning,  until  he  be 
stronger,  be  left  alone.  I  also  advise  either  table  salt,  or  bay 
salt,  or  Tidman's  Sea  Salt,  to  be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  child  is  washed  with  in  the  morning,  in  a  similar  manner 
as  recommended  in  answer  to  a  previous  question. 

262.  Then  do  you  not  advise  such  a  child  to  be  confined 
within  doors  f 

If  any  inflammation  be  present,  or  if  he  have  but  iust 
recovered  from  one,  it  woruld  be  improper  to  send  him  mt<^ 
the  open  air,  but  not  otherwise,  as  the  fresh  air  would  be  a 
likely  means  of  strengthening  the  lungs,  and  thereby  of  pre- 
venting an  attack  of  inflammation  for  the  future.  Besides, 
the  more  a  child  is  coddled  within  doors,  the  more  likely  will 
he  be  to  catch  cold,  and  to  renew  the  inflammation.  If  the 
weather  be  cold,  yet  neither  wet  nor  damp,  he  ought  to  be 
sent  out,  but  let  him  be  well  clothed  ;  and  the  nurse  should 
have  strict  injunctions  not  to  ^tand  about  entries  or  in  any 
draughts — ^indeed,  not  to  stand  about  at  all,  but  to  keep  walk- 
ing about  all  the  time  she  is  in  the  open  air.  Unless  you  have 
a  trustworthy  nurse,  it  will  be  well  for  you  either  to  accompany 
her  in  her  walk  with  your  child,  or  merely  to  allow  her  to 
walk  with  him  in  the  garden,  as  you  can  then  keep  your  eye 
upon  both  of  them. 

263.  If  a  child  he  either  chicJcen^easted^  or  if  he  be  narrow- 
chestedy  are  there  any  means  of  expanding  and  of  strengthen- 
ing his  chest  ? 

Learning  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  question,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  his  health  alone,  or  consumption  will  probably 
mark  him  as  its  own  !  Let  him  live  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  open  air ;  if  it  be  country,  so  much  the  better.  Let  him 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  him  go  to  bed  betimes ;  and 
if  he  be  old  enough  to  use  the  dumb-bells,  or  what  is  better, 
an  Indian-rubber  chest-expander,  he  should  do  so  daily.  He 
ought  also  to  be  encouraged  to  use  two  short  sticks,  similar 
to,  but  heavier  than,  a  policeman's  staff,  and  to  go,  every 
morning,  through  regular  exercises  with  them.  As  soon  as 
he  is  old  enough,  let  him  have  lessons  from  a  drill-sergeant 
and  from  a  dancing-master.  Let  him  be  made  both  to  walk 
and  to  sit  upright,  and  let  him  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
upon  a  milk  diet,*  and  give  him  as  much  as  he  can  eat  of 
fresh  meat  every  day.  .  Cod-liver  oil,  a  tea-spoonful  or  a  des- 

*  Where  milk  does  not  agree,  it  may  generally  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  addition 

ot  one  part  of  lime  water  to  seven  parts  of  new  milk.    Moreover,  the  lime  will  be 

of  Berrice  in  liardeninghis  bones  •,  aiid,in  theae  caa«%,>iXift\i«i\x^*x«k(\v3Aie  hardenin^^ 
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fWtfrepoonfnT,  aocordinf;:  to  liis  age,  twi«e  a  day,  in  Berriceabli' 
in  these  cases.  Slinnilanl*  ought  to  be  careftilly  iivoiiled.  In 
short,  let  every  means  be  usecf  to  nouriBli,  to  atrengtlien,  nod 
invifj'orati'  the  system,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ereatir;;; 
fover.  Such  a  chiWahould  he  a  child  of  nature;  he  ought 
ahnoBi  to  live  in  the  open  Jtir,  and  throw  his  books  to  tlie 
winds.  Of  what  use  ia  learning  without  health?  In  such  !i 
fase  as  this  you  oannot  have  both. 

264,  If  a  child  be  round-thouldered,  or  if  either  of  his 
sh&ulder-olades  Itcme  "  growm  out"  what  had  better  be  done  f 

Many  children  have  either  round-shoulders,  or  have  their 
shoulder-blades  grown  out,  or  have  their  sjjines  twisted,  from 
growing  too  fast,  from  being  allowed  to  slouch  in  their  gait, 
and  froni  not  having  suiBcient  nouriBhing  food,  such  as  meat 
and  milk,  to  support  them  while  the  rapid  gi'owth  of  oliild- 
hood  ia  going  on. 

If  your  child  be  affected  as  above  described,  nourish  hint 
well  on  milk  and  on  farinaceous  food,  and  on  meat  once  a 
day,  but  let  milk  ba  his  staple  diet;  he  ought,  during  the 
tWCTity-fonr  hours,  to  tnko  two  or  three  piuts  of  new  milk. 
He  should  almost  live  in  the  ojten  air,  and  must  have  plenty 
nf  phiy-  If  you  can  so  contrive  it,  let  him  live  in  the  country. 
Wiien  tired,  let  him  lie,  for  half  an  hour,  two  or  three  times 
daily,  flat  on  his  baok  on  the  carpet.  Let  him  rest  at  night 
on  a  horse-hair  mattress,  and  not  on  a  feather  bed. 

Let  liira  have  every  morniitg,  if  it  be  summer,  a  thorough 
cold  water  ablution ;  if  St  be  winter,  let  the  water  be  m.ide 
tepid.  Let  either  two  handfuls  of  tabic  salt  or  a  handful  of 
bay  salt  be  dissolved  in  the  water.  L{^t  the  salt  and  water 
stream  well  over  his  shoulders  and  down  his  back  and  loins. 
Let  him  be  well  dried  with  a  moderately  eoni-se  towel,  and 
then  let  hia  back  be  well  nibbed,  and  his  shoulders  be  thrown 
back — exercising  them  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  skip- 
ping, for  five  or  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Skipping,  hy-lhe-hy, 
IS  of  great  use  in  these  oases,  whether  the  child  be  either  a 
boy  or  a  girl — using,  of  coiLrse,  the  rope  hackwardi<,  and  not 
forwards. 

Let  books  be  utterly  discarded  until  his  shoulders  have 
become  sti-ong,  and  thus  no  longer  round,  and  hia  shoulder- 
bladcs  have  become  straight.  It  ia  a  painful  sight  to  sec  ii 
child  Mtoop  like  an  old  man. 

Let  him  have,  twice  daily,  a  tea-spoonful  or  a  dessert- 
spoonful  (according  to  his  age)  of  eod-liver  oil,  siviug  it  him 
oil  a  full  and  not  on  an  empty  stomach. 
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When  he  is  old  enough,  let  the  drill-sergeant  give  him 
regular  lessons,  and  let  the  dancingrmaster  be  put  in  requisi- 
tion. Let  him  go  throi^h  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  of  a  violent  character. 

But,  bear  in  mind,  let  there  be  in  these  cases  no  mechani- 
cal restraints  —  no  shoulder-straps,  no  abominable  stays. 
Make  him  straight  by  natural  means — ^by  making  him  strong. 
Mechanical  means  would  only,  by  weakening  and  wasting  the 
muscles,  increase  the  mischief,  and  thus  the  deformity.  In 
this  world  of  ours  there  is  too  much  reliance  placed  on  artifi- 
cial, and  too  little  on  natural  means  of  cure. 

266.  What  are  the  causes  of  JBow  Legs  in  a  child ;  and 
what  is  the  treatment  ? 

Weakness  of  constitution,  poor  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  putting  a  child,  more  especially  a  fat  and  heavy 
one,  on  his  legs  too  early. 

Treatment, — Nourishing  food,  such  as  an  abundance  of 
milk,  and,  if  he  be  old  enough,  of  meat ;  iron  medicines ;  cod- 
liver  oil ;  thorough  ablution,  every  morning,  of  the  whole 
body ;  an  abundance  of  exercise,  either  on  pony,  or  on  don- 
key, or  in  carriage,  but  not,  until  his  legs  be  stronger,  on  foot. 
If  they  are  much  bowed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  an 
experienced  surgeon. 

266.  If  a  child,  while  asle^,  "  wet  his  hed^'*  is  there  any 
method  of  preventing  him  from  doing  so  f 

Let  him  be  held  out  just  before  he  himself  goes  to  bed, 
and  again  when  the  family  retires  to  rest.  If,  at  the  time,  he 
be  asleep,  he  will  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  he  will, 
without  awaking,  make  water.  He  ought  to  be  made  to 
lie  on  his  side ;  for,  if  he  be  put  on  his  back,  the  urine  will 
rest  upon  an  irritable  part  of  the  bladder,  and,  if  he  be  in- 
clined to  wet  his  bed,  he  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  doing  so. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  drink  much  with  his  meals,  espe- 
cially with  his  supper.  Wetting  the  bed  is  an  infirmity  with 
some  children — they  cannot  help  it.  It  is,  therefore,  cruel  to 
scold  and  chastise  them  for  it.  Occasionally,  however,  wet- 
ting the  bed  arises  from  idleness ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  a 
little  wholesome  correction  might  be  necessary. 

Water-proof  Bed-sheeting — one  yard  by  three-quarters  of 
a  yard — will  effectually  preserve  the  bed  from  being  wetted, 
and  ought  always,  on  these  occasions,  to  be  used. 

A  mother  ought,  every  morning,  to  ascertain  for  herself, 
whether  a  child  have, wet  his  bed;  if  he  have,  and  if,  unfor- 
tunatelyy  the  water-proof  cloth  have  not  been  used,  the  mat- 
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tress,  sheets,  and  blankets  must  be  instantly  taken  to  the 
kitchen  fire  and  be  properly  dried.  Inattention  to  the  above 
has  frequently  caused  a  child  to  suffer  either  from  cold,  from 
a  fever,  or  from  an  inflammation ;  not  only  so,  but  if  they  be 
not  dried,  he  is  wallowing  in  filth  and  in  an  offensive  efflu- 
yium.  If  both  mother  and  nurse  were  more  attentive  to 
their  duties — in  frequently  holding  a  child  out,  whether  he 
ask  or  not — ^a  child  wetting  his  bed  would  be  the  exception, 
and  not,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  rule.  If  a  child  be  dirty,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  the  right  persons  to  blame  are  the 
mother  and  the  nurse,  and  not  the  child  ! 

267.  If  a  child  shovld  catch  SmcUl-pox,  what  are  the  best 
means  to  prevent  pitting  f 

He  ought  to  be  desired  neither  to  pick  nor  to  rub  the 
pustules.  If  he  be  too  young  to  attend  to  these  directions,  his 
hands  must  be  secured  in  bags  (just  large  enough  to  hold 
them),  which  bags  should  be  fastened  round  the  wrists.  The 
nails  must  be  cut  very  close. 

Cream  smeared,  by  means  of  a  feather,  frequently  in  the 
day,  on  the  pustules,  affords  great  comfort  and  benefit.  Tripe 
liquor  (without  salt)  has,  for  the  same  purpose,  been  strongly 
recommended.  I  myself,  in  several  cases,  have  tried  it,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  It  is  most  soothing,  comforting, 
and  healing  to  the  skin. 

.   268.   Can  you  tell  me  of  any  plan  to  prevent  Chilblains^  or 
if  a  child  he  suffering  from  them^  to  cure  them  ? 

Firsts  then^  the  way  to  prevent  them, — ^Let  a  child,  who  is 
subject  to  them,  wear,  in  the  winter  time,  a  square  piece  of 
wash-leather  over  the  toes,  a  pair  of  warm  lamb's-wool  stock- 
ings, and  good  shoes  ;  but  above  all,  let  him  be  encouraged 
to  run  about  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  especially  before 
going  to  bed  ;  and  on  no  account  to  allow  him  either  to  warm 
his  feet  befoi'C  the  fire,  or  to  bathe  them  in  hot  water.  If  the 
feet  be  cold,  and  the  child  be  too  young  to  take  exercise,  then 
let  them  be  well  rubbed  with  the  warm  hand.  If  adults  suffer 
from  chilblains,  I  have  found  friction,  night  and  morning, 
with  horse-hair  flesh-gloves,  the  best  means  of  preventing 
them. 

Secondly^  the  icay  to  cure  tliem, — If  they  be  unbroken :  the 
old-fashioned  remedy  of  onion  and  salt  is  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies.  Cut  an  onion  in  two  ;  take  one-half  of  it,  dip  it  in 
table  salt  and  well  rub,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  the  chilblain 
with  it.  The  oni(jn  and  .salt  is  n  famous  remedy  to  relieve 
that  intolerable  itching  which  sometimes  accompanies  chil- 
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blaiiis :  then  let  them  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint,  over 
which  a  piece  of  wash-leather  should  be  placed. 

If  they  he  hroJcen^  let  a  piece  of  lint  be  spread  with  sperm- 
aceti-cerate, and  be  applied,  every  morning,  to  the  part,  and 
let  a  M'hite-broad  poultice  be  used  every  night. 

269.  DuHng  the  winter  time  my  child* s  hands ^  Ze^5,  cfcc, 
chwp  very  miich  ;  what  ought  I  to  do  f 

Let  a  tea-cupful  of  bran  be  tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  be 
put  over  the  night  into  either  a  large  water-can  or  jug  of  rain 
water ;  *  and  let  this  water  from  the  can  or  jug  be  the  water 
lie  is  to  be  washed  with  on  the  following  morning,  and  every 
morning  until  the  chaps  be  cured.  As  often  as  water  is  with- 
drawn, either  from  the  water-can  or  from  the  jug,  let  fresh 
rain  water  take  its  place,  in  order  that  the  bran  may  be  con- 
stantly soaking  in  it.  The  bran  in  the  bag  should  be  renewed 
about  twice  a  week. 

Take  particular  care  to  dry  the  skin  well  every  time  he  be 
washed ;  then,  after  each  ablution,  as  well  as  every  night  at 
bed-time,  rub  a  piece  of  deer's  suet  over  the  parts  affected:  a 
few  dressings  will  perform  a  cure.  The  deer's  suet  may  be 
bought  at  any  of  the  shops  where  venison  is  sold.  Another 
excellent  remedy  is  glycerine,t  which  should  be  smeared,  by 
means  of  the  finger  or  by  a  camel's  hair  brush,  on  the  parts 
affected,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  If  the  child  be  very 
young,  it  might  be  necessary  to  dilute  the  glycerine  with  rose- 
water  ;  fill  a  small  bottle  one-third  with  glycerine,  and  fill  up 
the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  bottle  with  rose-water — shak- 
ing the  bottle  every  time  just  before  using  it.  The  best  soap 
to  use  for  chapped  hands  is  the  glycerine  soap :  no  other 
being  required. 

270.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  Chapped  Lips? 
Cold-cream  (which  may  be  procured  of  any  respectable 

(jhemist)  is  an  excellent  application  for  chapped  lips.  It 
ought,  by  means  of  the  finger,  to  be  frequently  smeared  on 
the  parts  affected. 

271.  Save  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  different  vo- 
rieties  of  Worms  that  infest  a  child s  bowels  f 

Principally  three — 1,  The  tape- worm  ;  2,  the  long  round- 
worm ;  and  3,  the  most  frequent  of  all,  the  common  thread 

*  Rain  water  ought  always  to  be  used  in  the  washing  of  a  child ;  pump  water 
is  likely  to  chap  the  eikin,  and  to  make  it  both  rough  and  irritable. 

t  Glycerine  prepared  by  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  is  by  far  the  best. 
Sometimes,  if  the  child's  skin  be  very  irritable,  the  glycerine  requires  dilating 
with  water— ^ay.  two  ounces  of  glycerine  to  be  mixed  in  a  bottle  with  four  ounces 
of  rain  water — the  bottle  to  be  well  shaken  yv^X  V^tioY^uuiw^lt. 


and    ike   treatment    of 

-emaciation  ;  itching  and 
UDdcr  the  eyes;  grating, 
D  tho  Bleep  ;  fonl  breath  ; 
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pr  inaw-TFonn.    The  tape-worm  infesta  the  whole  course  of 

the  bowels,  both  email  and  large  :  the  long  round-worm,  prin 
eipally  the  small  bowels,  occaeionally  tlie  stomach  ;  it  some- 
times crawls  out  of  the  child's  mouth,  causing  alarm  to  the 
mother ;  there  Is,  of  course,  no  danger  in  its  doing  so ;  the 
common  thread-worm  or  maw-worm  infests  the  rectum  or 
fundament. 

272.  What  are  the  causes  of  Worms  ? 

The  causes  of  worms  are :  weak  bowels ;  bad  and  im- 
proper food,  such  as  unripe,  unsound,  or  uncooked  fruit,  aud 
much  green  vegetables  ;  pork,  especially  underdone  pork ;  * 
an  abundance  of  sweets ;  the  neglecting  of  giving  salt  in  the 
food. 

273.  What  are  the  ayrnptof 
WoTTrie? 

Tfie  symptoms  of  worms  an 
picking  of  the  nose ;  a  dark  marl 
during  sleep,  of  the  teeth  ;  starting  ii 

furred  tongue ;  uncertain  appetite — sometimes  voracious,  at 
other  times  had,  the  little  patient  sitting  down  very  hungry 
to  his  dinner,  and  before  scarcely  tasting  a  mouthful,  the  ap- 
petite vanishing  ;  large  bowels ;  colicky  pains  of  the  bowels ; 
Blimy  motions ;  itching  of  the  fundament.  Tape-worm  and 
round-worm,  more  espeoially  tlie  former,  are  apt,  in  children, 
to  produce  convulsions.  Tape-worm  is  very  weakening  to 
the  constitution,  and  usually  causes  great  emaciation  and  gen- 
eral ili-health ;  the  sooner,  therefore,  it  is  expelled  from  the 
bowels  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  patient. 

Many  of  the  obscure  diseases  of  children  arise  from  worms. 
In  all  doubtful  cases,  therefore,  this  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  in  order  that  a  thorough  investigation  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  a  medical  man  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  consulted.  He  will  soon  use  means  both  to  dislodge 
them,  and  to  prevent  a  future  recurrence  of  them. 

Let  me  caution  a  mother  never  to  give  her  child  patent 
medicines  for  the  destruction  of  worms.  There  is  one  favour- 
ite quack  powder,  which  is  composed  principally  of  large 
dosex  of  calomel,  and  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  destroy  the 

n  is  tlie  eatjiigof 
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patient  as  the  worms !  No,  if  your  child  have  worms,  put 
him  under  the  care  of  a  judicious  medical  man,  who  will  soon 
expel  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  injuring  health  or  con- 
stitution ! 

274.  How  may  worms  he  prevented  from  ir^festing  a 
child* 8  bowels. 

Worms  generally  infest  weaJc  bowels  ;  hence,  the  moment 
a  child  becomes  strong  worms  cease  to  exist.  The  reason 
why  a  child  is  so  subject  to  them  is  owing  to  the  improper 
food  which  is  usually  given  to  him.  When  he  be  stuned 
with  unsound  and  with  unripe  fruits,  with  much  sweets,  with 
rich  puddings,  and  with  pastry,  and  .  when  he  is  oftentimes 
allowed  to  eat  his  meat  without  salt,  and  to  holt  his  food  with- 
out chewing  it,  is  there  any  wonder  that  he  should  suffer 
from  worms  ?  The  way  to  prevent  them  is  to  avoid  such 
things,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  plenty  of  salt  to 
\)iQ  fresh  and  well-cooked  meat.  Salt  strengthens  and  assists 
digestion,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  human  economy. 
Salt  is  emphatically  a  worm  destroyer.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  may  be  readily  tested  by  sprinkling  a  little  salt  on 
the  common  earth-worm.  "  What  a  comfort  and  real  re- 
quisite to  human  life  is  salt !  It  enters  into  the  constituents 
of  the  human  blood,  and  to  do  without  it  is  wholly  impossi- 
ble."— The  Grocer,  To  do  without  it  is  wholly  impossible ! 
These  are  true  words.  Look  well  to  it,  therefore,  ye  mothers, 
and  beware  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  such  advice, 
and  see  for  yourselves  that  your  children  regularly  eat  salt 
with  their  food.  If  they  neglect  eating  salt  with  their  food, 
they  m>iist  of  necessity  have  worms^  and  worms  that  will 
eventually  injure  them,  and  make  them  miserable.  All  food, 
then,  should  be  "  flavoured  with  salt ; "  fla\)oured^  that  is  to 
say,  salt  should  be  used  in  each  and  every  kind  of  food — 
not  in  excess^  but  in  moderation, 

275.  You  have  a  great  objection  to  the  frequent  adminis- 
(ration  of  aperient  medicines  to  a  child :  can  you  advise  any 
m>ethod  to  prevent  their  icse  f 

Although  we  can  scarcely  call  constipation  a  disease,  yet 
it  sometimes  leads  to  disease.  The  frequent  giving  of  aperi- 
ents only  adds  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  bowels. 

I  have  generally  found  a  draught,  early  every  morning,  of 
cold  pump  water,  the  eating  either  of  Huntley  and  Palmer's 
loaf  ginger-bread,  or  of  oatmeal  gingerbread,  a  variety  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  food,  ripe  sound  fruit.  Muscatel  raisins,  a 
£g^  or  an  orange  after  dinner,  and,  when  he  be  old  enough, 
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cmfee  anfl  millc  instend  of  tea  and  milk,  to  Iiave  the  desirert 
effect,  imii-e  espeuially  if,  for  a  time,  aijerients  be  stndiouBly 
avoided. 

276,  i7</»ie  yofii  any  remarks  to  make  on  Micketa  ? 

Rickets  is  owing  tn  a  want  of  a  suffioient  qiiantity  of 
earthy  matter  in  tlie  bones  ;  henoe  the  bones  bena  and  twist, 
and  lose  their  shape,  causing  deformity.  RicketH  geuerully 
begins  to  show  itself  between  the  first  and  second  years  of  a 
child's  life.  Such  children  a.re  generally  late  in  cutting  their 
teeth,  and  when  the  t«eth  do  come  they  are  bad,  deficient  of 
enamel,  discoloured,  and  readily  decay,  A  rickety  child  is 
generally  stunted  in  stature  ;  he  has  a  large  liead,  with  over- 
hanging forehead,  or  wliat  nurses  call  a  watery-head-shaped 
forehead.  The  fontanelles,  or  openings  of  tlie  head,  as  tliey 
are  called,  are  a  long  time  in  closing.  A  riokety  child  is 
usually  talented  ;  his  brain  seems  to  thrive  at  the  e.-tpense  of 
his  general  health.  His  breast-bone  projects  out,  and  the 
sides  of  his  chest  are  flattened  ;  hence  he  becomes  what  is 
called  uhicken-breasted  or  pigeon-breasted ;  his  spine  is  usually 
twisted,  so  that  he  is  quite  awry,  and,  in  a  bad  case,  he  is 
hunip-bflokcd ;  the  ribs,  from  the  twisted  spine,  ou  one  side 
bulge  out;  he  is  round-shouldered;  the  long  bones  of  his 
body,  being  soft,  bend;  he  is  bow-legged,  knock-kneed,  and 
weak-auk  led. 

Rickets  are  of  various  degrees  of  iotensity,  the  hump- 
backed being  among  tlie  worst.  There  are  many  mild  forms 
of  rickets ;  weak  ankles,  fcnocked-knees,  bowed-legs,  chicken- 
breasts,  being  among  the  latter  number.  Many  n  child,  who 
is  not  exactly  hump-backed,  is  very  round-shouldered,  which 
latter  is  also  a  mild  species  of  rickets. 

Show  me  a  child  that  is  rickety,  and  I  can  generally  pi-ove 
that  it  ia  owing  to  poor  living,  more  especially  to  poor  milk. 
If  milk  were  always  genuine,  and  Lf  a  child  had  an  abupdance 
of  it,  my  belief  is  that  rickets  would  be  a  very  rare  disease. 
The  importance  of  genuine  milk  ia  of  national  importance. 
We  cannot  have  a  race  of  strong  men  and  women  unless,  as 
children,  they  havo  had  a  ^pod  and  plentiful  sujroly  of  milk. 
It  is  utterly  impossible.  Ijlilk  might  well  be  considered  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  a  child's  existence.  Genuine,  fresh  milk, 
then,  is  one  of  tlie  grand  preventatives,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
best  remedies,  for  rickets.  Many  a  child  would  not  now  have 
to  swallow  (quantities  of  cod-liver  oil  ^  previously  he  had  im- 
bibed iinantities  of  good  genuine  milk.  An  inaufiieienl  and 
a  poor  supply  of  milk  in  childhood  sows  the  seeds  of  many 
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diseases,  und  death  often  gathers  the  fruit.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at,  when  there  is  so  much  poor  and  nasty  milk  in  Eng- 
land, that  rickets  in  one  shape  or  another  is  so  prevalent  ? 

When  will  mothers  arouse  from  their  slumbers,  rub  their 
eyes,  aiid  see  clearly  the  importance  of  the  subject  ?  When 
will  they  know  that  all  the  symptoms  of  rickets  I  have  just 
enumerated  usually  proceed  from  the  want  of  nourishment, 
more  especially  from  the  want  of  genuine,  and  of  an  abun- 
dance of,  milk  ?  There  are,  of  course,  other  means  of  ward- 
ing off  rickets  besides  an  abundance  of  nourishing  food,  such 
as  thorough  ablution,  plenty  of  air,  exercise,  play,  and  sun- 
shine ;  but  of  all  these  splendid  remedies,  nourishment  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  rickets  always  proceeds  from 
poorness  of  living — from  poor  milk.  It  sometimes  arises  from 
scrofula,  and  is  an  inheiitance  of  one  or  of  both  the  parents. 

Rickety  children,  if  not  both  carefully  watched  and  man- 
aged, frequently,  when  they  become  youths,  die  of  consump- 
tion. 

A  mother  who  has  for  some  time  neglected  the  advice  I 
have  just  given,  will  often  find,  to  her  grievous  cost,  that  the 
mischief  has,  past  remedy,  been  done,  and  that  it  is  now  "  too 
late ! — too  late ! " 

277.  How  may  a  child  he  prevented  from  becoming  rick- 
ety f  or^  if  he  be  rickety,  how  ought  he  to  be  treated? 

If  a  child  be  predisposed  to  be  rickety,  or  if  he  be  actually 
rickety,  attend  to  the  following  rules : — 

Let  him  live  well,  on  good  nourishing  diet,  such  as  on  ten- 
der rump-steaks,  cut  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  mashed  pota- 
toes, crumb  of  bread,  and  with  the  gravy  of  the  meat.  Let 
him  hjue,  as  I  have  before  advised,  an  abundance  of  good 
new  milk — a  quart  or  three  pints  during  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Let  him  have  milk  in  every  form — as  milk  gruel,  Du 
Barry's  Arabica  Revalenta  made  with  milk,  batter  and  rice 
puddings,  suet  puddings,  bread  and  milk,  &c. 

To  harden  the  bones^  let  lime  water  be  added  to  the  milk 
(a  table-spoonful  to  each  tea-cupful  of  milk). 

Let  him  have  a  good  supply  of  fresh,  pure,  dry  air.  He 
must  almost  live  in  the  open  air — ^the  country,  if  practicable, 
in  preference  to  the  town,  and  the  coast  in  summer  and 
autumn.  Sea  bathing  and  sea  breezes  are  often,  in  these 
caseSj  of  inestimable  value. 

He  ought  not,  at  an  early  age,  to  be  allowed  to  bear  his 
weight  upon  his  legs.    He  muat  aleNii^  on  a  horse-hair  mat- 
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tieBS,  and  not  on  a  feather  bed.  lie  should  use  every  mom 
ing  cold  baths  in  the  summer  and  tepid  baths  in  the  winter, 
with  bay  salt  (a  Iiandful)  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Friotion  with  the  hand  must,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
every  night  and  morning,  be  sedulously  applied  to  tlie  back 
and  to  the  limbs.  It  is  wonderful  bow  much  good  in  these 
saaes  friction  docs. 

Strict  aLtention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  rules  of  health  as 
laid  down  in  these  Convereations.  Whatever  is  conducive 
to  the  general  health  is  preventive  and  curative  of  rickets. 

Books,  if  he  be  old  euoagh  to  read  tbem,  shoiild  be  thrown 
aside;  health,  and  health  alone,  mast  be  the  one  grand  ob- 
ject. 

The  best  medicines  in  these  cases  are  a  combination  of 
cod-lii'cr  oil  and  the  wine  of  iron,  given  in  the  following 
manner :— Put  a  tea-spoonful  of  wine  of  iron  into  a  wine- 
glass, half  fill  the  glass  with  water,  sweeten  it  with  a  lump  or 
two  of  sugar,  then  let  a  tea-spoonful  of  cod-liver  oil  swim  on 
the  top;  let  thechild  drink  it  all  down  together,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  An  hour  after  a  meal  is  the  liest  time  to  give 
the  medicine,  as  both  iron  and.  cod-liver  oil  sit  better  on  a 
fyll  tlian  on  an  empty  stomach.  The  child  in  a  short  time 
will  become  fond  of  the  above  medicine,  and  will  be  sorry 
when  it  is  discontinued. 

A  case  of  rickets  requires  gres^t  jiatienee  and  steady  per- 
severance ;  let,  therefore,  the  above  plan  have  a  fair  andlong- 
coDtinned  trial,  and  I  can  then  promise  that  there  will  be 
every  probability  that  great  beuefit  will  be  derived  from  it. 

278.  Jff' a  cidld  be  8utQect  to  a  scaiby  eruption  about  the 
moutJi,  v>hat  ia  (Ae  beat  loaai  application  f 

Leave  it  to  nature.  Do  not,  on  any  account,  apply  any 
local  application  to  heal  it;  if  you  do,  yon  may  produce  in- 
jury ;  you  may  either  bring  on  an  attack  of  inflammation,  or 
you  may  throw  hini  into  convulsions.  No  !  This  "hreaking- 
out  "  is  frequently  a  safety-valve,  and  must  not  therefore  be 
needlessly  mterfered  with.  Should  the  eruption  be  severe, 
reduce  the  child's  diet ;  keep  him  from  butter,  from  gravy, 
and  fi-om  fat  meat,  or,  indeed,  fgr  a  few  daj-s  from  meat  alto- 
gether j  and  ^ve  him  mild  ^erient  medicine ;  but  above  all 
things,  do  not  quack  hira  either  with  calomel  or  with  gi-ey- 
powder, 

279.  WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  the  eruption 
on  tfie  face  and  on  the  head  of  a  yowig  child,  caUed  J^lk- 
Crusl  or  Hwming  ScaMf 
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Milk-crust  is  a  complaint  of  very  young  children  —  of 
those  who  are  cuttin^j  their  teeth — and,  as  it  is  a  iiastv  look- 
ing  complaint,  and  frequently  gives  a  mother  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  of  anxiety,  and  annoyance,  it  will  be  well  that  you 
should  know  its  symptoms,  its  causes,  and  its  probable  dura- 
tion. 

Symptoms. — When  a  child  is  about  nine  months  or  a  year 
©Id,  small  pimples  are  apt  to  break  out  around  the  ears,  on  the 
forehead,  and  on  the  head.  These  pimples  at  length  become 
vesicles  (that  is  to  say,  they  contain  water),  which  nm  into  one 
large  one,  break,  and  form  a  nasty  dirty-looking  yellowish,  and 
sometimes  gi*eenish,  scab,  whicli  scab  is  moist,  indeed,  some- 
times quite  wet,  and  gives  out  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  which 
is  sometimes  so  large  on  the  head  as  actually  to  form  a  skull- 
cap, and  so  extensive  on  the  face  as  to  form  a  mask !  These, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  are  rare  cases.  The  child's  beauty  is,  of 
course,  lor  a  time  completely  destroyed,  and  not  only  his 
beauty,  but  his  good  temper ;  for  as  the  eruption  causes  great 
irritation  and  itching,  he  is  constantly  clawing  himself,  and 
crying  with  annoyance  the  great  part  of  the  day,  and  some- 
times also  of  the  night — the  eruption  preventing  him  from 
sleeping.  It  is  not  contagious,  and  soon  after  he  has  cut  the 
whole  of  his^rs^  set  of  teeth  it  will  get  well,  provided  it  has 
not  been  improperly  interfered  with. 

Causes, — Irritation  from  teething ;  stuffing  him  with  over- 
much meat,  thus  producing  a  humour,  which  Nature  tries  to 
get  rid  of  by  throwing  it  out  on  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
the  safest  place  she  could  fix  on  for  the  purpose  ;  hence  the 
folly  and  danger  of  giving  medicines  and  applying  external 
applications  to  drive  the  eruption  in.  "Diseased  nature 
oftentimes  breaks  forth  in  strange  eruptions,"  and  cures  her- 
self in  this  way,  if  she  be  not  too  much  interfered  with,  and 
if  the  eruption  be  not  driven  in  by  injudicious  treatment.  I 
have  known  in  such  cases  disastrous  consequences  to  follow 
over-officiousness  and  meddlesomeness.  Nature  is  trying  all 
she  can  to  drive  the  humour  out,  while  some  wiseacres  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  drive  the  humour  in. 

Duration, — ^As  milk-crust  is  a  tedious  affair,  and  will  re- 
quire a  variety  of  treatment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult 
an  experienced  medical  man ;  and  although  he  will  be  able 
to  afford  great  relief,  the  child  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
quite  free  from  the  eruption  until  he  have  cut  the  whole  of 
nia  Brat  set  of  teeth — until  he  be  upwards  of  two  years  and 
u  half  old — when,  with  judicious  2l\\(!l  Oi^T^ixsl  treatment,  it 
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Trill  gradually  (Jiaappear,  and   eveotually  leave  not  a  trace 
behind. 

It  will  be  far  better  to  leave  tho  case  alone — to  get  well  of 
itself — rather  than  to  try  to  cnre  the  complaint  either  by 
outward  applications  or  by  strong  internal  medicines ;  "the 
remedy  ia  often  worse  than  the  diaease,"  of  this  I  am  quite 
convinced. 

280.  jffoue  you  amj  advice  to  give  me  as  to  my  conduct 
towards  my  medical  man  ? 

Give  him  your  entire  confidence.  Be  truthful  and  be 
candid  with  him.  Tell  him  the  troth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Have  no  i-eaervations  ;  ^ve  him,  as 
near  as  you  can,  a  plain,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  sym^j- 
tonis  of  tlie  disease.  Do  not  magnify,  and  do  not  make  too 
light  of  any  of  them.  Be  prepared  to  state  the  exact  time 
the  child  firet  showed  symptoms  of  illness.  If  he  have  had  a 
shivering  fit,  however  slight,  do  not  fail  to  tell  yonr  medical 
man  of  it.  Note  the  state  of  the  skin  ;  if  there  be  a  "break- 
ing-out"— be  it  ever  so  trifling — let  it  be  pointed  out  to  him. 
Make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  quantity  and  with  the 
appearance  of  the  urine,  taking  care  to  have  a  little  of  it 
saved,  in  ease  the  doctor  may  wish  to  see  and  examine  it. 
Take  notice  of  the  state  of  the  motions — their  number  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  their  colour,  their  smell,  and  their 
conaiatence,  keeping  one  for  his  inspection.  Never  leave  any 
of  these  questions  to  he  anawered  by  a  servant ;  a  mother  is 
the  pro])er  person  to  give  the  necessary  and  truthful  answers, 
which  answera  frequently  decide  the  fate  of  the  patient.  Bear 
in  mind,  then,  a  mother's  untiring  care  and  love,  attention 
and  truthfulness,  frequently  decide  whether,  in  a  serious  ill- 
ness, the  little  fellow  shall  hve  or  die  !     Fearful  responsibility ! 

A  medical  man  has  arduous  duties  to  perform  ;  smooth, 
therefore,  his  path  as  much  as  yon  can,  and  you  will  he 
amply  repaid  by  the  increased  good  he  will  be  able  to  do 
your  child.  Strictly  obey  a  doctor's  orders-^ — ^in  diet,  in  med- 
icine, in  everything.  Never  throw  obstacles  in  his  way. 
Never  omit  any  of  his  suggestions  ;  for,  depend  upon  it  that 
if  he  be  a  sensible  man,  directions,  however  slight,  ought 
never  to  be  neglected  ;  bear  in  mind,  with  a  judicious  medi- 
cal man, 

"  Tb&t  nothing  w&Uci  wlCh  aimless  teat'' — Temvyvm. 
If  the  case  be  severe,  requii-ing  a  second  opinion,  never  of 
jOjiijfjQffa  accord  call  in  a  physician  without  first  consulting 
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and  ad  V  MI  rig  with  yoar  own  medical  man.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  great  discourtesy  to  do  so.  Inattention  to  the  fore- 
going advice  has  freqaentlj  caused  injory  to  the  patient,  and 
lieart-buruings  and  ill- will  among  doctors. 

Speak,  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  with  respect  and 
kindnes.s  of  your  medical  man,  so  that  the  former  may  look 
iiI>on  the  latter  as  a  friend — as  one  who  will  strire,  with  €rod*s 
blessing,  to  relieve  his  pain  and  saffering.  Remember  the 
increased  power  of  doing  good  the  doctor  will  have  if  the 
child  be  induced  to  like,  instead  of  dislike,  him.  Not  only 
l>e  careful  that  you  yourself  speak  before  your  child  respect- 
fully and  kindly  of  the  medical  man,  but  see  that  your  do- 
incHtics  do  so  likewise ;  and  take  care  that  they  are  never 
allowed  to  frighten  your  child,  as  many  silly  servants  do,  by 
saying  that  they  will  send  for  the  doctor,  who  will  either  give 
him  nasty  medicine,  or  will  perform  some  cruel  operation 
upon  him.  A  nurse-maid  sliould,  then,  never  for  one  moment 
be  permitted  to  make  a  doctor  an  object  of  terror  or  dislike 
to  a  child. 

Send,  whenever  it  be  practicable,  for  your  doctor  early  in 
the  moniing,  as  he  will  then  make  his  arrangements  accord- 
ingly, and  can  by  daylight  better  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
(jomplaint,  more  especially  if  it  be  a  sMn  disease.  It  is  utter- 
ly impossible  for  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  a  "  breaking-out "  either  bjr  gas  or  by  candle  light.  If  the 
illness  come  on  at  night,  particularly  if  it  be  ushered  in  either 
with  a  severe  shivering,  or  with  any  other  urgent  symptom, 
no  time  should  be  lost,  be  it  night  or  day,  in  sending  for 
him. 

'*  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 
Which,  being  suffer  d  rivers  cannot  quench.*' 

WABM  BATHS. 

281.  Ha'oe  the  goodness  to  mention  the  complaints  of  a 
child  for  which  warm  baths  are  useful, 

1.  Convulsions;  2.  Pains  in  the  bowels  known  by  the 
child  drawing  up  his  legs,  screaming  ^dolently,  &c. ;  3.  Rest- 
lessness from  teething ;  4.  Flatulence.  The  warm  bath  acts 
as  a  fomentation  to  the  stomach  and  the  bowels,  and  gives 
ease  where  the  usual  remedies  do  not  rapidly  relieve. 

282.  Wm  you  mention  the  precautions^  and  the  rules  to  he 
oiserved  in  putting  a  child  into  a  warm  bath? 

Carefully  ascertain  before  Tie  \s  Vmmet^^flL  m  t\i<e  bath  that 
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the  water  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Carelessness,  or 
over  anxiety  to  put  him  in  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible, 
has  frequently,  from  his  being  immersed  in  the  bath  when  the 
water  was  too  hot,  caused  him  great  pain  and  suffering. 
From  96  to  98  degrees  of  Fahrenfieit  is  the  proper  tempera- 
ture of  a  warm  bath.  If  it  be  necessary  to  add  fresh  warm 
water,  let  him  be  either  removed  the  while,  or  let  it  not  be  put 
in  when  very  hot ;  for  if  boiling  water  be  added  to  increase 
the  heat  of  the  bath,  it  naturally  ascends,  and  may  scald 
him.  Again,  let  the  fresh  water  be  put  in  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  him  as  possible.  The  usual  time  for  him  to  remain 
in  the  bath  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  Let 
the  chest  and  the  bowels  be  rubbed  by  the  hand  while  he  is 
in  the  bath.  Let  him  be  immersed  in  the  bath  as  high  up  as 
the  neck,  taking  care  that  he  be  the  while  supported  under 
the  arm-pits,  and  that  his  head  be  also  rested.  As  soon  as  he 
comes  out  of  the  bath,  he  ought  to  be  carefully  but  quickly 
rubbed  dry ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  action  on 
the  skin,  he  should  be  put  to  bed,  between  the  blankets  ;  or 
if  the  desired  relief  has  been  obtained,  between  the  sheets, 
which  ought  to  have  been  previously  warmed,  where,  most 
likely,  he  will  fall  into  a  sweet  refreshing  sleep. 

WARM    EXTERNAL   APPLICATIONS. 

283.  In  case  of  a  child  suffering  pain  either  in  his  stom- 
ach or  in  his  bowels^  or  in  case  he  has  a  feverish  cold,  can  you 
tell  me  of  tJie  best  way  of  applying  heat  to  them  ? 

Li  pain  either  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  bowels,  there  is 
nothing  usually  affords  greater  or  speedier  relief  than  the 
external  application  of  heat.  The  following  are  four  different 
methods  of  applying  heat : — 1. '  A  bag  of  hot  salt — that  is  to 
«ay,  powdered  table-salt — ^put  either  into  the  oven  or  into  a 
frying-pan  over  the  fire,  and  thus  made  hot,  and  placed  in 
a  flannel  bag,  and  then  applied,  as  the  case  may  be,  either  to 
the  stomach  or  to  the  bowels.  Hot  salt  is  an  excellent  rem- 
edy for  these  pains.  2.  An  India-rubber  hot-water  bottle,* 
h^  filled  with  hot  water — it  need  not  be  boiling — applied  to 
the  stomach  or  to  the  bowels,  will  afford  great  comfort.  3. 
Another  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  these  cases  is  a  hot  bran 
poultice.     The  way  to  make  it  is  as  follows : — Stir  bran  into  a 

♦  Every  house  where  there  are  children  ought  to  have  one  of  thes^  India-nib- 
ber  hot-water  bottles.  It  may  be  procured  at  any  respectable  Vulcanised  Iii(Ua- 
rubber  warehouBe. 
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vessel  containing  either  a  pint  or  a  quart  (according  to  size  of 
poultice  required)  of  boiling  water,  until  it  be  of  the  consist- 
ence of  a  nice  soft  poultice,  then  put  into  a  flani^el  bag  and 
apply  it  to  the  part  affected.  When  cool,  dip  it  from  time 
to  time  in  liot  water.  4.  In  case  a  child  has  a  feverish  cold, 
especially  if  it  be  attended,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  pains  in 
the  bowels,  the  following  is  a  good  external  application  : — 
Take  a  yard  of  flannel,  fold  it  in  three  widths,  then  dip  it  in 
very  hot  water,  wring  it  out  tolerably  dry,  and  apply  it 
evenly  and  neatly  round  and  round  the  bowels ;  over  this, 
and  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  put 
on  a  dry  flannel  bandage,  four  yards  long  'and  four  inches 
wide.  If  it  be  put  on  at  bed-time,  it  ouglit  to  remain  on  all 
night.  Where  there  are  children,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
yard  of  flannel  and  the  flannel  bandage  in  readiness,  and  then 
a  mother  will  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  Either  the  one 
or  the  other,  then,  of  the  above  applications  will  usually,  in 
pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  afford  great  relief.  There 
is  one  great  advantage  of  the  external  application  of  heat — 
it  can  never  do  harm ;  if  there  be  inflammation,  it  will  do 
good  ;  if  there  be  either  cramps  or  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
it  will  be  serviceable  ;  if  there  be  colic,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
best  remedies  that  can  be  used ;  if  it  be  a  feverish  cold,  by 
throwing  the  child  into  a  perspiration,  it  will  be  beneficial. 
It  is  well  for  a  mother  to  know  how  to  make  a  white  bread 
poultice ;  and  as  the  celebrated  Abemethy  was  noted  for  his 
poultices,  I  will  give  you  his  directions,  and  in  his  very  words: 
— "  Scald  out  a  basin,  for  you  can  never  make  a  good  poultice 
unless  you  have  perfectly  boiling  water,  then,  having  put  in 
some  hot  water,  throw  in  coarsely  crumbled  bread,  and  cover 
it  with  a  plate.  When  the  bread  has  soaked  up  as  much 
water  as  it  will  imbibe,  drain  off  the  remaining  water,  and 
there  will  be  left  a  light  pulp.  Spread  it  a  third  of  an  inch 
thick  on  folded  linen,  and  apply  it  when  of  the  temperature 
of  a  warm  bath.  It  may  be  said  that  this  poultice  will  be 
very  inconvenient  if  there  be  no  lard  in  it,  for  it  will  soon 
get  dry ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  you  want,  and  it  can 
easily  be  moistened  by  dropping  warm  water  on  it,  whilst  a 

freasy  poultice  will  be  moist,  but  not  wet." — BoutKa  Hous^ 
old  Surgery. 

ACCIDENTS. 

284.  Sum>08ing  a  child  to  cut  his  finger^  wliat  is  the  best 
amplication  f 
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There  is  nothing  better  than  tying  it  np  with  rag  in  it<; 
blood,  ss  nothing  is  more  healing  than  blood.  Do  not  wash 
the  blood  away,  hut  apply  the  rag  at  onco,  taking  eare  that 
no  foreign  substance  be  left  in  the  wound.  If  there  be  either 
glass  or  dirt  in  it,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  bathe  the 
ont  in  warm  water,  to  get  rid  of  it  before  the  rag  be  applied. 
Some  mothers  nae  either  salt  or  Fryar's  Balsam,  or  turpen- 
tine, to  a  fresh  wound  ;  these  plans  are  cruel  and  unnecessary, 
and  frequently  make  the  cut  difficult  to  heal.  If  it  bleed  im- 
moderately, Bjionge  the  wound  freely  with  cold  water.  If  it 
he  a  severe  out,  surgical  aid,  of  course,  will  he  required. 

285.  If  a  child  receive  a  Movr,  causing  a  hniise,  what  had 
better  be  donp.  ? 

Immediately  smear  a  small  Inmp  nlfrenh  butter  on  the  part 
affected,  and  renew  -it  every  few  minutes  for  twf*  or  three 
houra;  this  is  an  old-fashioned,  but  a  very  good  remedy.  . 
Olive  oil  may — if  fresh  butter  be  not  at  hand — be  used,  or 
soak  a  piece  of  bTown-p3]»er  in  one-third  of  French  brandy 
and  two-thirds  of  water,  and  immediately  apply  it  to  the 
part ;  when  diy  renew  it.  Either  of  these  simple  plans — the 
hntter  plan  is  the  best — will  generally  prevent  both  swelling 
and  disfiguration. 

A  ^^  Black  Eye^^ — If  a  child,  or  indeed  any  one  else, 
receive  a  blow  over  the  eye,  wliich  is  likely  to  canse  a  "  black 
eye,"  there  is  no  remedy  superior  to,  nor  more  likely  to  pre- 
vent one,  than  well  buttering  the  parts  for  two  or  three 
inches  around  the  eye  with  frash  butter,  renewing  it  everv 
few  minutes  for  the  apace  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  if  anch  be  well 
and  peraeveringly  done,  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  a 
"  blacK  eye  "  will  in  all  probability  be  prevented.  A  capital 
remedy  for  a  "  black  eye  "  is  the  Arnica  Lotion, — 

Take  of— Tincture  of  Araica,  one  oimee  ; 

Water,  hbtbij  onncea  ; 

To  nuiike  a.  Lotiou.    Tlie  eye  M>  be  bntbed  by  means  of  a  Bute  piece  of  llneu 

t^  with  thia  loljnn  iroqneuti]*  ;  and.  between  tiiiiex.  let  v.  pieue  of  llueu  mg, 

wetted  in  the  lotion,  be  applied  In  tlie  eye,  and  lie  tnatened  !n  its  place  ^ 

meaiiB  oi.  a  liundoge. 

The  white  lily  leaf,  soaked  in  brandy,  is  another  excellent 
remedy  for  the  bruises  of  a  child.  Gather  the  white  lily 
blosBoms  when  in  full  bloom,  and  put  them  in  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  of  brandy,  cork  the  bottle,  and  it  will  then  always  be 
ready  for  use,  A]iply  a  leaf  to  the  part  affected,  and  bind  it 
on  either  with  a  bandage  or  with  a  handkerchief.  The  white 
lily  root  sliced  is  another  Talii.tble  external  application  for 
braises. 
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to  cause  death,  there  mav  be  more  than  enouirh  to  make  the 
child  very  poorly.  All  these  accidents  occur  from  disgrace- 
ful carelessness. 

A  mother  or  a  nurse  ought  always^  before  administering 
a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  child,  to  read  the  label  on  the  bottle  ; 
"by  adopting  this  simple  plan  many  serious  accidents  and  much 
alter  misery  might  be  averted.  Again,  I  say,  let  every  lotion, 
every  liniment,  and  indeed  everything  for  external  use,  bo 
either  locked  up  or  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  far  away  from 
all  medicine  that  is  given  by  the  mouth.  This  adoice  adrnits 
of  no  exertion. 

If  your  child  have  swallowed  a  portion  of  a  liniment  con- 
taining opium,  instantly  send  for  a  medical  man.  In  the 
meantmie  force  a  strong  mustard  emetic  (com])osed  of  two 
tesrspoonfuls  of  flour  of  mustard,  mixed  in  half  a  toa-cupfiil 
of  warm  water)  down  his  throat.  Encourage  the  vomiting 
by  afterwards  forcing  him  to  swallow  warm  water.  Tickhj 
the  throat  either  with  your  finger  or  with  a  feather.  Souse 
him  alternately  in  hot  and  then  in  a  cold  bath.  Dash  v.oUX 
water  on  his  head  and  face.  Throw  open  the  windows. 
Walk  him  about  in  the  open  air.  House  him  by  slapning 
him,  by  pinching  him,  and  by  shouting  to  him  ;  roiiw!  liirn, 
indeed,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  for  if  you  allow  hini 
to  go  to  sleep,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  wakmg ! 

If  a  child  have  swallowed  "  hartsliorn  and  oil,"  force  him 
to  drink  vinegar  and  water,  lemon-juice  and  water  MweeteiKjd 
with  sugar,  barley  water,  and  thin  gruel. 

If  he  have  swallowed  a  U«ad  lotion,  |^ve  him  a  niUHlard 
emetic,  and  then  vinegar  and  water,  sweetened  iiither  with 
honey  or  with  sugar,  to  drink. 

289.  Are  not  lucifer  raatcJien  potHf/nf/uti  f 

Certainly,  they  are  very  poi«onouH ;  it  in,  ther^'fore,  deKini* 
ble  that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  ehihlren.  A 
mother  ought  to  1^  very  htrict  with  KervantM  on  tlii»*  h";id. 
Moreover,  lucifer  match^,-*  are  not  only  poihofioui^  hcit  diinj^'r- 
ous,  as  a  child  might  set  hirii«C'If  on  ?ire  with  th'-in.  A  'jjim* 
bearing  on  the  subject  ha«  ju^t  corne  rinder  t/iv  'iwn  of/>':rv.*t- 
tion.  A  little  Ix/v  thn-e  vrJir*-.  oJd,  v/ah  hrft  'a\*i\\<;  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  ditrinjr  wliich  inn**  Uti  obtain<:d  i,'j>i^*'*->.'i*fu  of  ;4 
lucifer  match,  and  Ktruck  a  Iv/Ui  by  wtrikiiijrth'r  ttrrj'li  h'^n'm^X 
the  wall.  Instantly  th'rMr  v/;**;  a  bjay^f.  Forl'^uat^rly  fi^r  him, 
in  his  fright,  he  threw  *he  ur^U'.U  on  th<;  floor.  I  life  t.joth<rr 
at  tliii*  moment  *r«ttr<r'i  th^r  rooui.     If  hi*  cioth<^.  lixui  Xixkcu 
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fire,  which  they  might  have  done,  had  he  not  have  thrown 
the  match  away,  or  if  his  mother  had  not  been  so  near  at 
hand,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  either  been  severely 
burned  or  have  been  burned  to  death. 

290.  If  a  chUcTs  clothes  takes  fire^  whxxt  ought  to  he  done 
to  extinguish  them  f 

Lay  him  on  the  floor,  then  roll  him  either  in  the  rug,  or  in 
the  carpet,  or  in  the  door-mat,  or  in  any  thick  article  of  dress 
you  may  either  have  on,  or  have  at  hand — if  it  be  woollen,  so 
much  the  better;  or,  throw  him  down,  and  roll  him  over  and 
over  on  the  floor,  as,  by  excluding  the  atmospheric  air,  the 
flame  will  go  out : — Whence  the  importance  of  a  mother  culti- 
vating presence  of  mind.  If  parents  were  better  prepared  for 
such  emergencies,  such  horrid  disfigurations  and  frightful 
deaths  would  be  less  frequent. 

You  ought  to  have  a  proper  fire-guard  before  the  nursery 
grate,  and  should  be  strict  in  not  allowing  your  child  to  play 
with  fire.  If  he  still  persevere  in  playing  with  it,  when  he 
has  been  repeatedly  cautioned  not  to  do  so,  he  should  be  pun- 
ished for  his  temerity.  If  anything  would  justify  corporal 
chastisement,  it  would  surely  be  such  an  act  of  disobedience. 
There  are  only  two  acts  of  disobedience  that  I  would  flog  a 
child  for — namely,  the  playing  with  fire  and  the  telling  of  a 
lie !  If  after  various  warnings  and  wholesome  corrections  he 
still  persist,  it  would  be  well  to  let  him  slightly  taste  the  pain 
of  his  doing  so,  either  by  holding  his  hand  for  a  moment  very 
near  the  fire,  or  by  allowing  him  to  slightly  touch  either  the. 
hot  bar  of  the  grate  or  the  flame  of  the  candle.  Take  my 
word  for  it  the  above  plan  will  effectually  cure  him — he  wiU 
never  do  it  again.  It  would  be  well  for  the  children  of  the 
poor  to  have  pinafores  made  either  of  woollen  or  of  stuff 
materials.  The  dreadful  deaths  from  burning,  which  so  often 
occur  in  winter,  too  frequently  arise  from  cototn  pinafores 
first  taking  fire.* 

If  all  dresses  after  being  washed,  and  just  before  being 
dried,  were,  for  a  short  time,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  tung- 
state  of  soda,  such  clothes,  when  dried,  would  be  perfectly 
fire-proof. 

Tungstate  of  soda  may  be  used  either  with  or  without 
starch ;  but  full  directions  for  the  using  of  it  will,  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  be  given  by  the  chemist. 

291.  Is  a  burn  more  dangerous  than  a  scald? 

***Itba3  been  computed  that  upwards  of  1000  children  are  annually  burned  to 
death  by  accident  in  England." 
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A  bum  is  generally  more  sorioua  than  a  scald.  Burns  and 
scalds  are  more  dangerous  on  the  body,  especially  on  the. 
ohest,  than  either  on  the  face  or  on  the  extremities.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  danger. 

Scalds  both  of  the  mouth  and  the  throat,  from  a  child 
drinking  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  are 
most  dangerous.  A  poor  person's  child  is,  from  the  unavoid.i- 
ble  absence  of  the  mother,  sometimes  shut  up  in  the  kitchen 
by  himself,  and  being  very  thirsty,  and  no  other  water  being 
at  hand,  he  is  tempted,  in  his  ignorance,  to  drink  from  the 
tea-kettle  :  If  the  water  be  unfortunately  boiling,  it  will  most 
likely  prove  to  him  to  be  a  fatal  draught. 

292.  What  are  the  best  immediate  applications  to  a  scald 
or  to  a  bum  f 

There  is  nothing  more  efficacious  than  flour.  It  ought 
to  be  thickly  applied  over  the  part  affected,  and  should  be 
kept  in  its  place  either  with  a  rag  and  a  bandage,  or  with 
strips  of  old  linen.  If  this  be  done,  almost  instantaneous  re- 
lief will  be  experienced,  and  the  burn  or  the  scald,  if  superfi- 
cial,' will  soon  be  well.  The  advantage  of  flour  as  a  remedy, 
is  this,  that  it  is  always  at  hand.  I  have  seen  some  extensive 
bums  and  scalds  cured  by  the  above  simple  plan.  Another 
excellent  remedy  is,  cotton-wool  of  superior  quality,  purposely 
made  for  surgeons.  The  burn  or  the  scald  ought  to  be  envel- 
oped in  it;  layer  after  layer  should  be  applied  until  it  be 
several  inches  thick.  The  cotton-wool  must  not  be  removed 
for  several  days.  These  two  remedies,  flour  and  cotton-wool, 
may  be  used  in  conjunction  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  flour  may  be 
thickly  applied  to  the  scald  or  to  the  burn,  and  the  cotton- 
wool over  all. 

Prepared  lard — ^that  is  to  say,  lard  without  salt  * — is  an 
admirable  remedy  for  burns  and  for  scalds.  The  advantages 
of  lard  are, — (1.)  It  is  almost  always  at  hand ;  (2.)  It  is 
very  cooling,  soothing,  and  unirritating  to  the  part,  and  it 
gives  almost  immediate  freedom  from  pain  ;  (3.)  It  effectually 

i>rotects  and  sheathes  the  burn  or  the  scald  from  the  air ;  (4.) 
[t  is  readily  and  easily  applied  :  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
spread  the  lard  either  on  pieces  of  old  linen  rag,  or  on  lint, 
and  then  to  apply  them  smoothly  to  the  parts  affected,  keep- 
ing them  in  their  places  by  means  of  blindages — which  band- 
ages may  be  readily  made  from  eitlier  old  linen  or  calico  shirts. 

•  If  tiiere  be  no  other  lard  iti  the  boiiae  but  lard  toith  salt,  the  Halt  may  be  readUy 
removed  by  waRhing  the  lard  in  i'xA*\  wainv.  Trepared  lard — that  is  to  say,  lard 
witfwut  salt— can,  at  any  in«>ment,  b*;  procured  from  the  nearest  druggist  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
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Dr.  John  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  bring  thb 
remedy  for  burns  and  scalds  before  the  public — ^he  having 
tried  it  in  numerous  instances,  and  with  the  happiest  results. 
I  myself  have  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
lard  as  a  dressing  for  blisters,  and  with  the  best  effects.  I 
generally  advise  equal  parts  of  prepared  lard  and  of  sperma- 
ceti-cerate to  be  blended  together  to  make  an  ointment. 
The  spermaceti-cerate  gives  a  little  more  consistence  to  the 
lard,  which,  in  warm  weather  especially,  is  a  great  advantage. 

Another  valuable  remedy  for  burns  is  "  carron-oil ;  "  which 
is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  linseed-oil  and  lime-water 
in  a  bottle,  and  shaking  it  up  before  using  it. 

Cold  applications,  such  as  cold  water,  cold  vinegar  and 
water,  and  cold  lotions,  are  most  injurious,  and,  in  many 
cases,  even  dangerous.  Scraped  potatoes,  sliced  cucumber, 
salt,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  have  all  been  recommended; 
but,  in  my  practice,  nothing  has  been  so  efficacious  as  the 
remedies  above  enumerated. 

Do  not  wash  the  wound,  and  do  not  dress  it  more  fre- 
quently than  every  other  day.  If  there  be  much  discharge, 
let  it  be  gently  sopped  up  with  soft  old  linen  rag  ;  but  do  not, 
on  any  account,  let  the  burn  be  rubbed  or  roughly  handled. 
I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  wounds  are  too 
frequently  dressed,  and  that  the  washing  of  wounds  prevents 
the  healing  of  them.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  said  Ambrose 
Pard,  "  to  dress  ulcers  too  often,  and  to  wipe  their  surfaces 
clean,  for  thereby  we  not  only  remove  the  useless  excrement, 
which  is  the  mud  or  sanies  of  ulcers,  but  also  the  matter 
which  forms  the  flesh.  Consequently,  for  these  reasons,  ulcers 
should  not  be  dressed  too  often." 

It  is  nature,  and  not  the  surgeon,  that  really  cures  the 
wound,  and  it  is  done,  like  all  Nature's  works,  principally  in 
secret,  by  degrees,  and  by  patience,  and  resents  much  inter- 
ference. The  seldom-dressing  of  a  wound  and  patience  are, 
then,  two  of  the  best  remedies  for  effecting  a  cure.  Shak- 
speare,  who  seemed  to  know  surgery,  as  he  did  almost  every- 
thing else  besides,  was  quite  cognisant  of  the  fact : — 

"  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ?  *' 

The  burn  or  the  scald  may,  after  the  first  two  days,  if 
severe,  require  different  dressings ;  but,  if  it  be  severe,  the 
child  ought  of  course  to  be  immediately  placed  under  the  care 
of  H  surgeon. 
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If  the  scald  be  either  ou  the  leg  or  on  the  foot,  a  common 
practice  is  to  take  the  shoe  and  the  stocking  off;  in  tliis 
operation  the  skin  is  also  at  the  same  time  very  apt  to  be 
removed.  Now,  both  the  shoe  and  the  stocking  ought  to  be 
slit  up,  and  thus  be  taken  off,  so  that  neither  unnecessary  j)ain 
nor  mischief  may  be  caused. 

293.  If  a  bit  of  quick-lime  should  accidentally  enter  the 
eye  of  my  child,  w/uzt  ought  to  he  done  f 

Instantly,  but  tenderly  remove,  either  by  means  of  a  cam- 
el's hair  brush,  or  by  a  small  spill  of  paper,  any  bit  of  lime 
that  may  adhere  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  or  that  may  be  within 
the  eye  or  on  the  eye-lashes ;  then  well  bathe  the  eye  (allow- 
ing a  portion  to  enter  it)  with  vinegar  and  water — one  part  of 
vinegar  to  three  parts  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  quarter  fill  a 
clean  half-pint  medicine  bottle  with  vinegar,  and  then  fill  it 
up  T^th  spring  water,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Let  the 
eye  be  bathed  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  it.  The 
vinegat  will  neutralize  the  lime,  and  will  rob  it  of  its  burning 
properties. 

Having  bathed  the  eye  with  vinegar  and  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  bathe  it  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
simply  with  a  little  warm  water,  after  which,  drop  into  the 
eye  two  or- three  drops  of  the  best  sweet-oil,  put  on  an  eyc- 
Hhade  made  of  three  thicknesses  of  linen  rag,  covered  with 
green  silk,  and  then  do  nothing  more  until  the  doctor  arrive. 

If  the  above  rules  be  not  promptly  and  properly  followed 
out,  the  child  may  irreparably  lose  his  eye-sight ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  conversations  of  this  kind,  to  tell  a  mother,  pro- 
vided immediate  assistance  cannot  be  obtained,  what  ought 
instantly  to  be  done ;  for  moments,  in  such  a  case,  are  precious. 

Whue  doing  all  that  I  have  just  recommended,  let  a  sur- 
geon be  sent  for,  as  a  smart  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eye 
is  very  apt  to  follow  the  burn  of  lime ;  but  which  inflamma- 
tion will,  provided  the />reytoz^s  directions  have  ha^n  pnmiptly 
and  efficiently  followed  out,  with  appropriate  treatment,  soon 
subside. 

The  above  accident  is  apt  to  occur  to  a  child  who  is  stand- 
ing near  a  building  when  the  slacking  of  quick-lime  is  going 
on,  and  where  portions  of  lime  in  the  form  of  ])owder  are 
flying  about  the  air.  It  would  be  well  not  to  allow  a  child  to 
stand*  about  such  places,  as  prevention  is  always  better  than 
cure.  Quich-linie  is  sometimes  called  caustiC'llme:  it  well 
deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  a  hurtdng-lime^  and  if  proper 
means  be  not  promptly  used,  will  soon  burn  away  the  sight. 
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294.  If  any  other  foreign  substance  should  enter  the  eye^ 
what  is  the  best  method  of  removing  it? 

If  there  be  grit,  or  sand,  or  dust,  or  particle  of  coal,  or 
gnat,  or  a  hair,  or  an  eye-lash  in  the  eye,  it  ought  to  be  tenderly 
removed  by  a  small  tightly-folded  paper  spill,  holding  down 
the  lower  lid  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  the  while ; 
and  the  eye,  if  inflamed,  should  be  frequently  bathed  with 
warm  milk  and  water ;  but  generally  as  soon  as  the  cause  is 
removed  the  effect  will  cease,  and  after  treatment  will  be 
unnecessary. 

If  a  particle  of  metal  be  sticking  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  it  will  require  the  skilled  hand  of  a  sur- 
geon to  remove  it. 

Any  foreign  substance,  however  minute,  in  the  eye,  is 
very  painful ;  but  a  piece  of  burning  lime  is  excruciating. 
Shakspeare  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  pain  from  the 
presence  of  any  foreign  substance,  however  small,  in  the 
eye:— 

'*  O  heaven  ! — ^that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand' ring  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  1 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boist'rous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible." 

295.  What  ought  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  choking  f 
How  often  does  a  hungry  little  child,  if  not  carefully 

watched,  fill  his  mouth  so  full,  and  swallow  lumps  of  food  in 
fiuch  hot  haste,  as  to  choke  himseK — 

"  With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder." 

^      Shakspeare, 

Treatment. — ^Instantly  put  your  finger  into  the  throat  and 
feel  if  the  substance  be  within  reach  ;  if  it  be  food,  force  it 
down,  and.  thus  liberate  the  breathing ;  should  it  be  a  hard 
substance,  endeavour  to  hook  it  out ;  if  you  cannot  reach  it, 
give  a  good  smart  blow  or  two  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  on 
the  back ;  or,  as  recommended  by  a  contnbutor  to  the 
Lancet^  on  the  chest,  taking  care  to  "  seize  the  little  patient, 
and  place  him  between  your  knees  side  ways,  and  in  this  or 
some  other  manner  to  compress  the  aibdomen  [the  belly], 
otherwise  the  power  of  the  blow  will  be  lost  by  the  yielding 
of  the  abdominal  parieties  [walls  of  the  bellyj,  and  the  res- 
piratory effort  will  not  be  produced."  If  that  does  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  tickle  the  throat  with  your  finger,  so  as  to 
ensure  immediate  vomiting,  and  the  subsequent  ejection  of 
the  offending  substance. 
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I  my  child  be  hitten  by  a  dog  ta^^oaed  to  he 
mad,  wTiat  ought  to  fie  dmie? 

Instantly  well  rub  for  the  sjiace  of  five  orteu  Becoiuh — ■_ 
seconds,  not  iiiinntes— !i  stiolc  of  nitrate  of  silvei-  (Iun;ir- 
caustic)  into  the  wound.  The  stick  of  lunar-caustiu  shoiilil 
Ije  pointed,  like  a  cedar  pencil  for  writiiiff,  in  order  the  more 
thorongiily  to  enter  the  wound.*  Tliis,  if  properly  done  di- 
rectly aftei-  the  bite,  will  effectimliy  prevent  hydi-opliubia. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  acts  not  only  as  a  caustic  to  the  paii, 
but  it  appears  effectually  to  neutralise  the  poison,  and  thus, 
by  making  the  virus  perfectly  innocuous,  is  a  complete  anti- 
dote. If  It  be  either  the  lip,  or  the  parts  near  the  eye,  or  the 
wrist  that  have  been  bitten,  it  is  far  preferiible  to  apply  the 
caustic  than  to  cut  the  part  out ;  as  the  former  is  neither  so 
foi'midable,  nor  so  dangerous,  nor  so  disfi^ring  as  the  latter, 
and  vet  it  is  equallv  as  efficacious.  I  am  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  Youatt,  the  celebrated  veterinary  surgeon,  for  tlds  valua- 
ble antidote  or  remedy  for  the  prev^ition  of  the  moat  horri- 
ble, heart-rending,  and  incurable  disease  known.  Mr.  Youatt 
had  an  immense  practice  among  dogs  as  well  as  among 
horses.  He  was  a  keen  observer  of  disease,  and  a  dear  lo^cr 
of  his  profession,  and  he  had  paid  great  attention  to  rabies — - 
dog-madnesa.  He  and  his  assistants  had  been  repeatedly 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs  ;  but  knowing  that  he  was  in  posseasion  of 
an  infallible  preventive  remedy,  he  never  dreaded  the  wounds 
inflicted  either  upon  himself  or  upon  his  assistants.  Mr, 
Youatt  never  knew  hmar-caustic,  If  properly  and  immediateii/, 
applied,  to  fail.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  preventive.  If  hy- 
drophobia be  once  developed  in  the  human  system,  no  antidote 
has  ever  yet,  for  this  fell  and  intractable  disease,  been  found. 

While  walking  the  London  Hospitals,  miwai-ds  of  forty 
years  ago,  I  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Youatt  to  attend 
a  lecture  on  rabies — dog-madness.  He  had,  during  the  lec- 
ture, a  dog  present  labouring  under  incipient  madness.  In 
a  day  or  two  after  the  lecture,  he  requested  me  and  other 
students  tn  call  at  his  infirmary  and  see  the  dog,  as  the  dis- 
ease was  at  that  time  fully  developeii.  We  did  so,  and  found 
the  poor  animal  raving  mad— frothing  at  the  moutli,  and 
snapping  at  ths  iron  bars  of  his  prison.  I  was  pailicuJarly 
struck  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy  and  ivildness  of  the  dogs 
eyes.  He  seemed  as  though,  with  affright  and  consternation, 
he  beheld  objects  unseen  by  all  around.     It  was  pitiful  to 

•  A  stick  otpainlal  Tiltmte  of  aUTU,  In  »  <M»e,  ready  loi  mw.  losjr  ba  procand 
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witness  his  frightened  and  anxious  countenance.     Death  soon 
closed  the  scene. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  the  value  of  lunar- 
caustic  as  a  preventive  of  hydrophobia  prominently  before 
your  notice,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Touatt^^ — a  man  oi  talent  and  of  genius. 

Never  kill  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad  who  has  bitten  either 
a  child,  or  any  one  else,  until  it  has,  past  all  doubt,  been 
ascertained  whether  he  be  really  mad  or  not.  He  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  tied  up ;  and  be  caref ullj  watched,  and  be  pre- 
vented the  while  from  biting  any  one  else.  The  dog  by  all 
means  should  be  allowed  to  live  at  least  for  some  weeks,  as 
the  fact  of  his  remaining  well  will  be  the  best  guarantee  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  bitten  child  having  caught  hydrophobia. 

There  is  a  foolish  prejudice  abroad,  that  a  dog,  be  he  mad 
or  not,  who  has  bitten  a  person  ought  to  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed ;  that  although  the  dog  be  not  at  the  time  mad,  but 
should  at  a  future  period  become  so,  the  person  who  had 
been  bitten  when  the  dog  was  not  mad,  would,  when  the  dog 
became  mad,  have  hydrophobia  !  It  seems  almost  absurd  to 
bring  the  subject  forward  ;  but  the  opinion  is  so  very  general 
and  deep-rooted,  that  I  think  it  well  to  declare  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  of  truth  in  it,  but  that  it  is  a 
ridiculous  fallacy ! 

A  cat  sometimes  goes  mad,  and  its  bite  may  cause  hydro- 
phobia ;  indeed,  the  bite  of  a  mad  cat  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A  bite  from  a  mad  cat  ought  to 
be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner — namely,  with  the 
lunar-caustic — as  for  a  mad  dog. 

Hydrophobia  was  by  our  forefathers  gi'aphically  called 
water-fright :  it  was  well-named,  for  the  horror  of  swallowing 
water  is,  by  an  hydrophobic  patient,  most  intense,  and  is  the 
leading  symptom  of  this  fell  and  incurable  disease. 

A  bite  either  from  a  dog  or  from  a  cat  who  is  not  mady 
from  a  cat  especially,  is  often  venomous  and  difficult  to  heal. 
The  best  application  is,  immediately/  to  apply  a  large  hot  white 
bread  poultice  to  the  part,  and  to  renew  it  every  four  hours ; 
and,  if  there  be  much  pain  in  the  wound,  to  well  foment  the 
part,  every  time  before  applying  the  poultice,  with  a  hot 
camomile  and  poppy-head  fomentation. 

Scratches  of  a  cat  are  best  treated  l?y  smearing,  and  that 

freely  and  continuously  for  an  hour,  and  then  afterwards  at 

longer  intervals,  fresh  butter  on  the  part  affected.     If  fresh 

butter  be  not  at  hand,  freslilaTd— \\ia.\.\&\»o  %^^A"^\^mtft.oirf 
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salt — will  answer  the  purpose.  If  the  pain  of  the  scratch  be 
very  intense,  foment,  the  part  affected  with  hot  water,  and 
then  apply  a  hot  white  bread  poultice,  which  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed. 

297.  What  are  the  best  remedies  in  case  of  a  sting  froni 
^iher  ahee  w  a  wasp  ? 

Extract  the  sting,  if  it  have  been  left  behind,  either  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  or  by  the  pressure  01 
the  hollow  of  a  small  key — a  watch-key  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  then,  the  blue-bag  (which  is  used  in  washing)  moistened 
with  water,  should  be  ajj plied  to  the  part ;  or  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  potash,*  or  "  apply  moist  snuff  or  tobacco,  rub- 
bing it  well  in,"  f  and  renew  from  time  to  time  eitlier  of 
them :  if  either  of  these  be  not  at  hand,  either  honey,  or 
treacle,  or  fresh  butter,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Sliould 
there  be  much  swelling  or  inflammation,  foment  the  part  with 
hot  water,  and  then  apply  a  hot  bread  poultice,  and  renew  it 
frequently.  In  eating  apricots,  or  jjeaches,  or  other  fruit, 
they  ought  beforehand  to  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  no  wasp  is  lurking  in  tliem  ;  otherwise,  it  may 
^ting  the  throjit,  and  serious  consequences  will  ensue. 

•298.  If  a  child  recdve  a  fall^  causing  the  sJcin  to  he  grazed^ 
can  you  teU  me  of  a  good  applicatioii  ? 

You  will  find  guinir.ed  j>aper  an  excellent  remedy  :  the 
way  of  pre[)aring  it  is  as  follows; — Apply  evenly,  by  means 
of  a  small  brusli,  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  to  cap-]>aper; 
hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  keep  it  ready  for  use.  When  wanted, 
cut  a  portion  as  large  as  may  be  requisite,  then  moisten  it 
with  your  tongue,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  a  postage 
stamp,  and  apply  it  to  the  grazed  part.  It  may  be  removed 
when  necessary  by  simply  wetting  it  with  water.  The  ])art 
in  two  or  three  days  will  be  well.  There  is  usually  a  margin 
of  gummed  paper  sold  with  postage  stamps  ;  this  will  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  If  the  gummed  paper  be  not  at 
hand,  then  frequently,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  smear 
the  part  affected  with  fresli  butter. 

299.  In  case  of  a  child  swallowing  by  mistake  eit/ier  laud- 
anum, or  paregoric,  or  Godfrey's  Cordial,  or  any  ot/ier  prep- 
aration  of  opium,  what  ought  to  he  done? 

Give,  as  quickly  as  posslhle,  a  strong  mustard  emetic ;  that 
is  to  say,  mix  two  tea-spoonfuls"  of  flour  of  mustard  in  half  a 
Tua-cupful  of  water,  and  force  it  down  his  throat.     If  free 

*  Which  niav  be  instantly  procured  of  a  dniggiBC. 
t  A  JUei'-iiiattter.    77te  'i'tMies,  OuV^  *2^,  V\i^, 
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vomiting  be  not  induced,  tickle  the  upper  part  of  the  swallow 
with  a  ffeather;  drench  the  little  patient's  stomach  with  large 
quantities  of  warm  water.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  obtained 
irom  a  druggist,  give  him  the  following  emetic  draught : — 

Take  of — Salpbate  of  Zinc,  one  scrapie  ; 

Simple  Syrup,  cue  drachm  ; 

Distilled  Water,  seven  diachms  : 
To  make  a  Draught. 

Smack  his  buttocks  and  his  back  ;  walk  him,  or  lead  him,^ 
or  carry  him  about  in  the  fresh  air ;  shake  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders ;  pull  his  hair  ;  tickle  his  nostrils  ;  shout  and  holla  in  his 
ears ;  plunge  him  into  a  warm  bath  and  then  into  a  cold  one 
alternately ;  well  sponge  his  head  and  face  with  cold  water ; 
dash  cold  water  on  his  head,  face,  and  neck  ;  and  do  not,  on 
any  account,  until  the  effects  of  the  opiates  are  gone  off, 
allow  him  to  go  to  sleep ;  if  you  do,  he  will  never  wake 
again !  While  doing  all  these  things,  of  course,  you  ought 
to  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  a  medical  man. 

300.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  parents  allow- 
ing the  Deadly  Nightshade — the  Atrqpa  belladonna — to  grow 
in  their  gardens  f 

I  wish  to  caution  you  not  on  any  account  to  allow  the 
Belladonna — the  Deadly  Nightshade — to  grow  in  youi*  garden. 
The  whole  plant — root,  leaves,  and  berries — is  poisonous; 
and  the  berries,  being  attractive  to  the  eye,  are  very  alluring 
to  children. 

301.  WJiat  is  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by  JBeUadonnaf 
Instantly  send  for  a  medical  man ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 

give  an  emetic — a  mustard  emetic : — mix  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  flour  of  mustard  in  half  a  tea-cupful  of  warm  water,  and 
force  it  down  the  child's  throat :  then'drench  him  with  warm 
water,  and  tickle  the  upper  part  of  his  swallow  either  with  a 
feather  or  with  the  finger,  to  make  him  sick :  as  the  grand 
remedy  is  an  emetic  to  brin^  up  the  offending  cause.  If  the 
emetic  have  not  acted  sufficiently,  the  medical  man  when  he 
arrives  may  deem  it  necessary  to  use  the  stomach-pump  ;  but 
remember  not  a  moment  must  be  lost,  for  moments  are  precious 
in  a  case  of  belladonna  poisoning,  in  giving  a  mustard  emet- 
ic, and  repeating  it  again  and  again  until  the  enemy  be  dis- 
lodged. Dash  cold  water  upon  his  head  and  face :  the  best 
way  of  doing  which  is  by  means  of  a  large  sponge,  holding 
his  head  and  his  face  over  a  wash-hand  basin,  half  filled 
with  cold  water,  and  filling  the  sponge  from  the  basin,  and 
equeeang  it  over  his  liead  and  iac^,  3L\lo^ing  the  water  to 
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continuously  stream  over  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  until 
tlie  effects  of  the  pwiBon  have  passed  awaj.  This  sponging 
of  the  head  and  face  is  very  useful  in  poist'oiug  by  opium, 
as  well  ;i8  in  poisoning  by  belladonna;  indeed,  the  treatment 
of  poisoning  by  tlje  one  is  very  similar  to  the  treatment  of 
poisoning  by  the  other.  I,  therefore,  for  the  further  troatinent 
of  poisoning  by  belladonna,  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  previous 
conversation  on  the  treatment  of  poiBoning  by  opiam. 

302.  Should  a  child  put  eithsr  a  pea  or  a  bead,  or  any 
other  Jbreiffn  substajice,  up  the  nose,  what  ought  to  be  done? 

,  Do  not  attempt  to  extract  it  yourself,  or  yon  might  push 
it  further  in,  but  send  instantly  for  a  surgeon,  who  \\-ill  read- 
ily remove  it,  either  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  by  means  of  a 
bent  probe,  or  with  a  director.  If  it  be  a  pea,  and  be  allowed 
for  any  length  of  time  to  remain  in,  it  will  swell,  and  will 
thns  become  difficult  to  extract,  and  may  produce  great  irri- 
tation and  infliunniation.  A  child  ought  not  to  be  idlowed  to 
play  with  peas  or  with  beads  (unless  the  beads  are  on  a 
string),  as  he  is  apt,  for  amusement,  to  push  them  up  his  nose. 

303,  If  a  child  have  put  eit/ier  a  pea,  a  bean,  a  bead,  a 
cherry-stOJte,  or  any  otltar  amoot/i  substance,  into  his  ear,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  remove  it? 

Turn  his  bead  on  one  side,  in  order  to  let  the  ear  with  the 
pea  or  the  bead  in  it  be  undermost,  then  give  with  the  flat  of 
your  hand  two  or  three  sharp,  audden  slaps  or  boxes  on  the 
other,  or  uppermost  ear,  and  most  likely  the  offending  sub- 
stance will  drop  ont.  Poking  .at  the  ear  will,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  only  send  the  sabstance  further  in,  and  will  make  it 
more  difficult  (if  the  above  simple  plan  does  npt  succeed)  for 
the  medical  man  to  remove.  The  surgeon  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, syringe  tlie  ear ;  therefore  have  a  supply  of  warm 
water  in  reaSiness  for  him,  in  order  that  no  time  may  he  lost. 

804.  J[f  an  eaiinig,  or  any  otlier  Heing  thing,  should  get 
into  the  ear  of  a  child,  what  ought  tvbe  doner 

Lay  the  child  on  his  side,  the  affected  ear  being  upper- 
most, and  Sll  the  ear,  from  a  tearspoon,  with  either  water  or 
sweet  oil.  The  water  or  oil  will  cany  the  living  thing,  what- 
ever it  be,  out  of  the  ear,  and  the  child  is  at  once  relieved. 

305.  If  a  child  swallow  apiece  of  broken  glass,  what  oughi 
to  be  done  ? 

Avoid  purgatives,  as  the  free  action  of  the  bowels  would 
be  likely  to  force  the  spiculse  of  glass  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  and  thus  would  woun<I  them,  and  might 
«uiBe  ulceration,  and  even  death.  "  Tbe>  obveat.  cit  ^-£«fid^2c&.>s«&. 
44- 
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will  be  to  allow  them  to  pass  through  the  intestines  well  en- 
veloped by  the  other  contents  of  the  tube ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  solid,  farinaceous  diet  should  be  ordered,  and  purga- 
tives scrupulously  avoided." — Shawns  Medical  Remembrancefr^ 
by  Hutchinson. 

306.  If  a  child  swallow  a  pin,  what  should  be  done  f 
Treat  him  as  for  broken  glass.     Give  him  no  aperients,  or 

it  might,  in  action,  force  the  pin  into  the  bowel.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  instance  where  a  child,  after  swallow- 
ing a  pin,  to  have  voided  it  in  his  motion. 

307.  If  a  child  swallow  a  coin  of  any  kind,  is  danger 
likely  to  ensue,  and  what  ought  to  he  done  f 

There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  danger.  A  dose  or  two  of  castor 
oil  will  be  all  that  is  usually  necessary.  The  evacuations 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined  until  the  coin  be  discovered. 
I  once  knew  a  child  swallow  a  pennypiece  and  pass  it  in  his 
stool. 

308.  If  a  child,  while  playing  with  a  small  coin  (such  as 
either  a  threepenny  or  a  fourpenny  piece),  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, should  toss  it  into  his  mouth,  and  inadvertently  allow 
it  to  enter  the  windpipe,  what  ought  to  be  done? 

Take  hold  of  him  by  the  legs,  allowing  his  head  to  hang 
downwards ;  then  give  him  with  the  palm  of  your  hand 
several  sharp  blows  on  his  back,  and  you  may  have  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  coin  coughed  out  of  his  mouth.  Of 
course,  if  this  plan  does  not  succeed,  send  instantly  for  a 
medical  man. 

809.  iTow  can  a  mother  prevent  her  child  from  having  an 
accident  ? 

By  strict  supervision  over  him  on  her  own  part,  and  by 
not  permitting  her  child  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
servants ;  by  not  allowing  him  to  play  with  fire,  to  SM^ing 
over  banisters,  and  to  have  knives  and  playthings  of  a  dan- 
gerous character ;  to  keep  all  poisonous  articles  and  cutting 
mstruments  out  of  his  reach ;  and,  above  all  and  before  afl, 
insisting,  lovingly,  affectionately,  but  firmly,  upon  implicit 
obedience. 

Accidents  gen^i*^lly  arise  from  one  of  three  causes,  name- 
ly, either  from  wilful  gisobedience,  or  from  gross  carelessness, 
or  from  downright  folly.  I  quite  agree  with  Davenant,  that 
they  do  not  arise  f  rgm  chance — 

^^  It  we  consider  acoldent, 

And  how,  repngnant  nnto  sense, 
It^ys  desert  wiUi  bad  event, 
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ABLUTION,   KTO. 


310.  Move  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  ablution  of 
boys  and  girls  t 

How  is  it  that  a  mother  thinks  it  absolutely  necessary 
(which  it  reaily  is)  that  her  babe's  loAoZe  body  should,  every 
niomirg,  be  washed ;  and  yet  who  does  not  deem  it  needful 
that  her  girl  or  boy,  of  twelve  years  old,  should  go  thi-ough 
the  profess  of  daily  and  thorough  ablution?  If  the  one 
case  be  necensary,  sure  I  am  that  the  other  is  equally  if  not 
more  needful. 

Thorough  ablution  of  the  body  every  morning  at  least  ia 
esBential  to  health.  I  maintain  that  no  one  can  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  perfect  health  who  does  not  keep  his  skin — ^the 
whole  of  his  skin — clean.  In  the  absence  of  cleanliness,  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  skin  which  engenders  disease.  More- 
over, a  person  who  does  not  keep  his  skin  clean  is  more  bub- 
cejttible  of  contracting  contagious  disease,  such  as  small-pox, 
typhus  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  tfcc. 

Thorough  ablution  oE  the  body  is  a  grand  requisite  of 
health.  I  maintain  that  no  one  can  be  perfectly  healthy  un- 
lesB  he  thoroughly  wash  hia  body — the  whole  of  his  body  ;  if 
tilth  aocumolate,  which  if  not  washed  off  it  ia  sure  to  do,  dis- 
ease must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  foUow.  Besides,  ablution 
is  8  delightful  process  j  it  makes  one  feel  fresh  and  sweet, 
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and  young  and  healthy ;  it  makes  the  voung  look  handsome^ 
and  the  old  look  young  !  Thorough  ablution  might  truly  be 
said  both  to  renovate  and  to  rejuvenise !  A  scrupulously 
clean  skin  is  one  of  the  grand  distinctive  characteristics  both 
of  a  lady  and  of  a  gentleman. 

Dirty  people  are  not  only  a  nuisance  to  themselves,  but  to 
all  around ;  they  are  not  only  a  nuisance  but  a  danger,  as 
their  dirty  bodies  are  apt  to  carry  from  place  to  place  conta- 
gious diseases. 

It  is  important  that  parts  that  are  covered  should  be  kept 
cleaner  than  parts  exposed  to  the  air,  as  dirt  is  more  apt  to 
fester  in  dark  places ;  besides,  parts  exposed  to  the  air  have 
the  advantage  of  the  air's  sweetening  properties ;  air  acts  as 
a  bath,  and  purifies  the  skin  amazingly. 

It  is  desirable  to  commence  a  complete  system  of  washing 
early  in  life,  as  it  then  becomes  a  second  nature,  and  cannot 
afterwards  be  dispensed  with.  Que  accustomed  to  the  lux- 
ury of  his  morning  ablution,  if  anything  prevented  him  from 
taking  it,  would  feel  most  uncomfortable  ;  he  would  as  soon 
think  of  dispensing  with  his  breakfast  as  with  his  bath. 

Every  boy,  every  girl,  and  every  adult,  ought  each  to 
have  either  a  room  or  a  dressmg-room  to  himself  or  to  her- 
self, in  order  that  he  or  she  might  strip  to  the  skin  and  thor- 
oughly wash  themselves ;  no  one  can  wash  properly  and  ef- 
fectually without  doing  so. 

Now,  for  the  paraphernalia  required  for  the  process  : — 
(1.)  A  large  nursery  basin,  one  that  will  hold  six  or  eight 
quarts  of  water  (Wedgwood's  make  being  considered  the 
best)  ;  (2.)  A  piece  of  coarse  flannel,  a  yard  long  and  half  a 
yard  wide ;  (3.)  A  large  sponge ;  r4.)  A  tablet  either  of  the 
best  yellow  or  of  curd  soap ;  (5.)  Two  towels-r-one  being  a 
diaper,  and  the  other  a  Turkish  rubber.  Now,  as  to  the 
manner  of  performing  ablution.  You  ought  to  fill  the  basin 
three  parts  full  with  rain  water ;  then,  having  well-soaped 
and  cleansed  your  hands,  re-soap  them,  dip  your  head  and 
face  into  the  water,  then  with  the  soaped  hands  well  rub  and 
wash  your  head,  face,  neck,  chest,  and  armpits ;  having  done 
which,  take  the  wetted  sponge,  and  go  over  all  the  parts  pre- 
viously travelled  over  by  the  soaped  hands ;  then  fold,  the 
flannel  as  you  would  a  neck-kerchief,  and  dip  it  in  the  water, 
then  throw  it,  as  you  would  a  skipping-rope,  over  your  shoul- 
ders and  move  it  a  few  times  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right,  and  up  and  down^  and  then  across  the  back  and  loins  ; 
having  done  which,  dip  the  sponge  m  X\i^  \^2kX.«t^  ^aA  VvciVdiw^ 
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jpur  head  tn'er  t.iie  watei-,  let  tht^  ivater  stream  from  the 
a  poll  ge  a  lime  or  two  over  your  head,  neck,  nnd  taoe.  Diji 
your  nead  and  fane  in  the  water,  then  put  your  hands  and  arms 
(as  far  as  they  will  go)  into  the  water,  holdiug  tliem  there 
while  yoii  can  couut  thirty.  Having  reduced  the  quantity  of 
water  to  a  third  of  a  basinful,  place  the  basin  on  the  Boor, 
and  ait  (while  you  can  count  fifty)  in  the  water  ;  then  put 
one  foot  at  a  time  in  the  water,  and  quickly  rul>,  with  soaped 
hands,  up  and  down  your  le^,  over  the  foot,  and  pass  vour 
thumb  between  each  toe  (this  latter  procedure  tends  to  keep 
away  soft  corns) ;  then  take  the  sponge,  filled  with  water,  and 
squeeze  it  over  your  leg  and  foot,  from  the  knee  downwards, 
-— ^then  serve  your  other  leg  and  foot  in  the  same  way.  By 
adopting  the  above  plan,  the  whole  of  the  body  will,  every 
morning,  be  thoroughly  washed. 

A  little  warm  wat«r  might  at  first,  and  during  the  winter 
time,  be  added,  to  take  oft  the  chill ;  but  the  sooner  guile 
cold  water  is  used  the  better.  The  body  otight  to  be  gmckly 
dried  (taking  care  to  \ripe  between  each  toe),  flret  with  the 
diaper,  and  then  with  the  Turkish  rubber.  In  drying  your 
back  and  loins,  you  ought  to  throw  as  you  would  a  skipping- 
rope,  the  Turkish  rubber  over  your  shonlders,  and  move  it 
a  few  times  from  side  to  side,  until  the  parts  be  dry. 

Although  the  above  description  Is  necessarily  prolix,  the 
was&ing  itself  ought  to  be  very  expeditiously  |>ei-formed ; 
there  should  be  no  dawdling  over  it,  otherwise  the  body  will 
liecome  chilled,  and  harm  instead  of  good  will  be  the  result. 
fi  due  dispatch  be  used,  the  whole  of  the  body  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  method,  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried  in 
the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

A  boy  ought  to  wash  his  head,  as  above  directed,  every 
Bioming,  a  girl,  who  has  much  hair,  once  a  week,  with  soap 
nod.  water,  with  flannel  and  spgnge.  The  hair,  if  not  fre- 
qnently  washed,  is  very  dirty,  nnd  nothing  is  more  repulsive 
UiAD  a  diily  head  ! 

It  might  be  said,  "  Why  do  you  go  into  particulars  ?  why 
iMtSX  BO  much  upon  miuutiee'P  B^ery  one,  without  being 
told,  knows  how  to  wash  himself  !  "  I  reply,  "  That  very  few 
-peaple  do  know  how  to  wash  themselves  properly  ;  it  is  a 
jniBiorttins  Ghat  they  do  not — they  would  be  healthier  and 
happier  and  sweeter  if  they  did ! " 

all.  Save  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  boys  and  gtrla 
ieamitig  to  awim  / 

Let  me  strongly  urge  you  to  k't  youi'  auns  iind  daughters 
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I  i : !  be  early  taught  to  swim.     Swimming  is  a  glorious  e: 

one  of  the  best  that  can  be  taken ;  it  expands  the  che 

motes  digestion ;  develops  the  muscles,  and  brings  il 

some  muscles  that  in  any  other  form  of  exercise  are  I 

brought  into  play ;  it  strengthens  and  braces  the  wl 

\^^  and  thus  makes  the  swimmer  resist  the  liability  o 

cold ;  it  gives  both  boys  and  girls  courage,  energyi 
reliance,  splendid  qualities  in  this  rough  world  of  oi 

ming  is  oftentimes  the  means  of  saving  human  1 

itself  would  be  a  great  recommendation  of  its  yaluft|^ 
delightful  amusement ;  to  breast  the  w^aves  is  as  esJiZ^ 

I  3  to  the  spirits  as  clearing  on  horse-back  a  five-barred^^ 

-  ■  The  art  of  learning  to  swim  is  quite  as  neceelr^^ 
learned  by  a  girl  as  by  a  boy ;  the  former  has  similrff^^ 
lungs,  and  other  organs  to  develop  as  the  latter.       ""^^ 

It  is  very  desir^le  that  in  large  towns  swimi 
for  ladies  should  be  instituted.     Swimming  ongh^ 
be  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  education  of  every  ' 
every  eirl. 
i'l  Swmiming  does  not  always  agree.     This  someti] 

\\\  from  a  person  being  quite  cold  before  he  plnngei 

U  \  water.     Many  people  have  an  idea  that  they  ought 

I ;  .1  the  water  while  their  bodies  are  in  a  cool  state.     N' 

\  I  a  mistaken  notion,  and  is  likely  to  produce  dangeroi 

{■;n  qucnces.     The  skin  ought  to  be  comfortably  wan^&||| 

i  jrl  very  hot  nor  very  cold,  and  then  the  bather  will  rece^Sfj 

i'  1 1!  advantage  that  cold  bathing  can  produce.     If  he  gc^^S 

j  \  bath  whilst  the  body  is  cold,  the  blood  becomes  chi 

is  driven  to  internal  parts,  and  thus  mischief  is  fi 
produced. 
J.,  A  boy,  after  using  cold  bathing,  ought,  if  it  ag* 

L  him,  to  experience  a  pleasing  glow  over  the  whole  sr 

'  his  body,  his  spirits  find  appetite  should  be  increased 

ought  to  feel  stronger ;  but  if  it  disagree  with  him,  - 
ness  and  coldness,  a  lassitude  and  a  depression  of  spirj 
jjjil  be  the  result;  the  face  will  be  pale  and  the  featares. 

L|il  pinched,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  lips  and  the  nails 

-  "  come  blue ;  all  these  are  signs  that  cold  bathing  is  in* 
and,  therefore,  that  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  peif 
in,  unless  these  symptoms  have  hitherto  proceeded  fi 
going  into  the  bath  whilst  he  was  quite  cold.  He  m 
viously  to  entering  the  bath,  warm  himself  by  walking 
'a  few  minutes.     Where  cold  sea  bothing  does  not 

%  sea  bathing  should  be  substituted. 
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■312.  'Which  do  you  pref&- — aea  baOiing  or  fresh  crater 
ithing  ? 
Sea  bathing.  Sea  bathing  is  incomparably  superior  to 
fi'Ga!!  water  bathing;  the  salt  water  ie  far  more  refreshing 
jvnd  invigorating;  the  battling  with  the  waves  is  move  excit- 
ing ;  the  sea  breezes,  blowing  on  tbe  oude  body,  breathes  (For 
the  skin  is  a  breathing  apparatnsl  health  and  strength  into  tbe 
frame,  and  comeliness  into  the  face;  the  soa  water  and  the 
sea  breezes  are  splendid  cosmetics ;  the  salt  water  is  one  of 
the  finest  applications,  both  for  strengthening  the  roots  and 
brightening  the  colonr  of  the  hair,  provided  grease  and  poma- 
tum have  not  been  previously  used. 

313.  Haoe  you  any  directions  to  give  as  to  the  time  and 
the  seasons,  and  the  best  mode  of  sea  bathing  f 

Summer  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  for 
cold  sea  bathing  —  August  and  September -being  the  best 
months.  To  prepare  the  skin  for  the  cold  sea  bathing,  it 
would  be  well,  before  taking  a  dip  in  the  sea,  to  have  on  the 
previous  day  a  warm  salt  water  bath.  It  is  injurious,  and 
even  dangerous,  to  bathe  immediately  after  a  fuU  meal ;  the 
best  time  to  bathe  is  about  two  houre  after  breakfast — that  is 
to  -say,  at  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
The  bather,  as  soon  as  he  entei-s  the  water,  ought  instantly 
to  wet  his  head ;  this  may  be  done  either  by  his  jumping  at 
once  from  the  machine  into  the  water,  or,  tf  he  have  not  the 
courage  to  do  so,  by  plunging  his  head  without  loss  of  time 
completdy  under  tbe  water.  He  should  remain  in  the  water 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  never  longer  than  half  an  hour. 
Many  bathers  by  remaining  a  long  time  in  the  water  do  tbem- 
aelves  gi'eat  injury.  If  sea  bathing  be  found  to  be  invigora- 
ting— and  how  often  to  tbe  delicate  it  has  proved  to  he  truly 
ma^cal — a  patient  may  bathe  once  every  day,  but  on  no 
account  oftener.  If  he  be  not  strong,  he  had  better,  at  first, 
bathe  only  every  other  day,  or  even  only  twice  a  week.  The 
bather,  after  leaving  the  machine,  ought  for  half  an  hour  to 
take  a  brisk  walk  in  order  to  promote  a  reaction,  and  thus  to 
cause  It  free  circnlation  of  the  blood. 

314.  Do  you  think  a  tepid  'bath  *  may  be  more  nqfely 
used? 

A  tepid  bath  may  be  taken  at  almost  any  time,  and  a  bather 
may  remain  longer  in  one,  with  safety,  than  in  a  cold  bath. 
^15.  J3o  you  aj^ooe  of  warm  bathing? 

id  bath  fmni  S2  to  W  degrooa  ot  FiLtarenliell. 
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A  warm  bath  *  may  with  advantage  be  occasionally  used 
— say,  once  a  week.  A  warm  bath  cleanses  the  skin  more 
effectually  than  either  a  cold  or  a  tepid  bath  ;  but,  as  it  is 
more  relaxing,  ought  not  to  be  employed  so  often  as  either  of 
them.  A  person  should  not  continue  longer  than  ten  minutes 
in  a  warm  bath.  Once  a  week,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  often  enough 
for  a  warm  bath  ;  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  if  every 
boy  and  girl  and  adult  would  make  a  practice  of  having  one 
regularly  every  week,  unless  any  special  reason  should  arise 
to  forbid  its  use. 

316.  But  does  not  warm  bathing^  by  relaxing  the  pores  of 
the  skin^  cause  a  person  to  catch  cold  if  he  expose  himself  to 
the  air  immediately  afterwards  ? 

There  is,  on  this  point,  a  great  deal  of  misconception  and 
unnecessary  fear.  A  person,  immediately  after  using  a  warm 
bath,  should  take  proper  precautions — that  is  to  say,  he  must 
not  expose  himself  to  draughts,  neither  ought  he  to  wash  him- 
self in  cold  water,  nor  should  he,  immediately  after  taking 
one,  drink  cold  water.  But  he  may  follow  his  usual  exercise 
or  employment,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  wind 
be  neither  in  the  east  nor  the  north-east. 

Every  house  of  any  pretension  ought  to  have  a  bath-room. 
Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  health  than  regular 
systematic  bathing.  A  hot  and  cold  bath,  a  sitz  bath,  and  a 
shower  bath — each  and  all  in  their  turn — are  grand  requisites 
to  preserve  and  procure  health.  If  the  house  cannot  boast  of 
a  bath-room,  then  the  Corporation  Baths  (which  nearly  every 
large  town  possesses)  ought  to  be  liberally  patronised. 

MANAGEMBNT   OF    THB    HAIB. 

317.  What  is  the  best  application  for  the  hair? 

A  sponge  and  cold  water,  and  two  good  hair-brushes. 
Avoid  gi'ease,  pomatum,  band  aline,  and  all  abominations  of 
that  kind.  There  is  a  natural  oil  of  the  hair,  which  is  far 
superior  to  either  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil  or  any  other  oil ! 
The  best  scent  for  the  hair  is  an  occasional  dressing  of  soap 
and  water ;  the  best  beautifier  of  the  hair  is  a  downright 
thorough  good  brushing  with  two  good  hair-brushes  !  Again, 
I  say,  avoid  grease  of  all  kinds  to  the  hair,  "  And  as  for 
woman's  hair,  don't  plaster  it  with  scented  and  sour  grease,  or 
with  any  grease ;  it  has  an  oil  of  its  own.  And  don't  tie  up 
your  hair  tight,  and  make  it  like  a  cap  of  iron  over  your  skull. 

*  A  warm  bath  from  97  to  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
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1  why  are  your  ears  covered  ?  Yoii  hear  all  the  worse, 
iiid  they  are  not  the  cleaner.  Besides,  the  ear  is  beautiful  in 
itself,  and  plays  its  own  part  in  the  concert  of  tlie  features."* 

If  the  hair  cannot,  without  some  application,  he  kept  tidy, 
then  a  little  caetor  oil,  scented,  migh^  by  means  of  an  old 
tooth-brrish,  be  used  to  smooth  it ;  castor  oil  is,  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  moat  simple  and  harmless  of  dressings ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  the  hair's  own  natural  oil  cannot  be  equalled, 
far  less  surpassed ! 

If  the  hair  fall  off,  the  castor  oil,  scented  with  a  few  drojis 
either  of  otto  of  roses  or  of  essence  of  bergaraot,  is  a  good 
remedy  to  prevent  its  doing  so  ;  a  little  of  it  ouglit,  night  and 
morning,  to  be  well  i-ubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  hair.  Coeoa- 
nut  oil  IS  another  exeellent  application  for  the  falling  off  of 
the  hair,  and  can  never  do  harm,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  vaunted  remedies  for  the  hair! 


S18.  Do  you  approve  of  a  boy  wearing  fla/nnel  next  the 
akin  f 

England  is  so  variable  a  climate,  and  the  changes  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  from  dryness  to  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  ho  sadden,  that  some  means  are  required  to  guard  against 
their  efEecta.  Flannel,  as  it  is  a  had  conductor  of  heat,  pre- 
t  ents  the  sudden  changes  from  affecting  the  body,  and  thus 
is  a  great  preservative  against  cold. 

Flannel  is  as  necessary  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter 
time  ;  indeed,  we  are  more  likely  both  to  sit  and  to  stand  in 
draughts  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter ;  and  thus  we  are 
more  liable  to  become  chilled  and  to  catch  cold. 

Woollen  shirts  are  now  much  worn ;  they  are  very  com- 
fortable and  beneficial  to  health.  Moreover,  they  simplify  the 
dress,  as  they  supersede  the  necessity  of  wearing  either  both 
flannel  and  linen,  or  flannel  and  calico  shirts. 

319.  Flannel  sotnetimes  produces  great  irritation  of  the 
akin  :  wliat  ought  to  be  done  to  prment  it  ? 

Have  a  moderately  tine  flannel,  and  persevere  in  its  use ; 
the  skin  in  a  few  days  will  bear  it  comfortably.  The  Angola 
and  wove-sili  waistcoats  have  buen  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes, but  there  is  nothing  equal  Co  the  old-fashioned  Welsh 
danod. 
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320.  If  a  hoy  have  delicate  lungs^  do  yaii  approve  of  his 
ioeariny  a  prqmred  hare-skin  over  the  chest  ? 

I  do  not :  the  chest  may  be  kept  too  warm  as  well  as  too 
cold.  The  hare-skin  beats  the  chest  too  much,  and  thereby 
promotes  a  violent  perspiration  ;  which,  by  his  going  into  the 
cold  air,  may  become  suddenly  checked,  and  may  thus  pro- 
du«e  mischief.  If  the  chest  be  delicate,  there  is  nothing  like 
flannel  to  ward  off  colds. 

321.  After  an  attack  of  Rheumatic  Fever ^  tdhat  extra 
clothing  do  you  advise  f 

In  the  case  of  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  Rheumatic  Fever,  flannel  next  the  skin  aught  always, 
winter  and  summer,  to  be  worn — flannel  drawers  as  well  as  a 
flannel  vest. 

322.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  hoys*  loaistcoats  f 
Fashion  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  is  at  dil*ect 

variance  with  common  sense.  It  would  seem  that  fashion 
was  intended  to  make  work  for  the  doctor,  and  to  swell  the 
bills  of  mortality  !  It  might  be  asked,  Wliat  part  of  tlie  chest, 
in  particular,  ought  to  be  kept  warm  ?  The  upper  part  needs 
it  most.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  that  tubercles 
(consumption)  usually  first  make  their  appearance ;  and  is  it 
not  preposterous  to  have  such  parts,  in  particular,  kept  cool  ? 
Double-breasted  waistcoats  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended for  delicate  youths,  and  for  all  men  wh6  have  weak 
chests. 

323.  Have  you  any  directions  to  give  respecting  the  shoes 
and  the  stockings  f 

The  shoes  for  winter  should  be  moderately  thick  and 
waterproof.  If  boys  and  girls  be  delicate,  they  ought  to  have 
double  soles  to  their  shoes,  with  a  piece  of  bladder  between 
each  sole,  or  the  inner  sole  may  be  made  of  cork  ;  either  of 
the  above  plans  will  make  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  com- 
pletely water-proof,  tn  wet  or  dirty  weather  India-rubber 
over-shoes  are'  useful,  as  they  keep  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
under  leathers  perfectly  dry. 

The  socks,  or  stockings,  for  winter,  ought  to  be  either 
lambs-wool  or  worsted ;  it  is  absurd  to  wear  cotton  socks  or 
stockings  all  the  year  round.  I  should  advise  a  boy  to  wear 
socks  not  stockings,  as  he  then  will  be  able  to  dispense  with 
garters.  Garters,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  previous  Conver- 
sation, are  injurious — they  not  only  interfere  with  the  circula- 
tion oi  the  blood,  but  also,  by  pressure,  injure  the  bones,  and 
thus  the  shape  of  the  legs. 
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Boya  and  girls  citnnot  be  too  [larticular  in  keejiing  their 
feet  warm  and  dry,  na  cold  wet  feet  are  one  of  tlie  rnost  fre- 
quent exciting  causes  of  broneliitis,  of  sore  throats,  and  of 
consumption. 

324.  Whffn  should  a  girl  begin  to  wear  stays  ? 
She  ought  never  to  wear  them. 

325.  Do  not  stays  strengthen  the  body  f 

No ;  on  the  uontrary,  they  wosben  it.  (1.)  The}/  iBSaken 
the  muscles.  The  pressnre  upon  them  causes  them  to  waste ; 
BO  that,  in  the  end,  a  ^rl  cannot  do  without  them,  as  the  stays 
are  then  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of  the  wasted  muscles. 
(2.)  They  weaken  the  Itm^s  by  interfering  with  their  fnnc- 
tions.  Every  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  a  ni<ivement  of 
the  ribs.  K  this  movement  be  impeded,  the  functions  of  the 
Inngs  are  impeded  likewise ;  and,  consequently,  disease  is 
likely  to  follow  ;  and  either  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  cough, 
or  consumption,  may  ensue.  (3.)  TTiey  weaken  (Ae  hearts 
a£ti<m,  and  tbns  frequently  produce  palpitation,  and,  per- 
haps, eventually,  organic  or  incurable  disease  of  the  heart. 
(4.)  They  loeaken  the  digestion,  by  pushing  down  the  stomach 
and  the  liver,  and  by  compressing  the  latter ;  and  thus  in- 
duce indigestion,  flatulence,  'kad  liver-disease.*  (5.)  ST^ty 
weaken  the  bowels,  by  impeding  their  jiropei"  peristaltic 
(spiral)  motion,  and  thus  might  produce  either  constipation 
or  a  rupture.  Is  it  not  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  man 
can  improve  upon  God's  works ;  and  that  if  more  support 
had  been  required,  the  Almighty  would  not  have  given  it? — 

"  Gnd  uBver  mude  liia  work  foe  utjia  to  maud.'' — Drf/den. 

826.  Same  you  any  remarks  to  make  oh  /"etnale  dress? 

There  is  a  perfect  disregard  of  health  in  everything  apper- 
t^ning  to  fashion.  Parts  that  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  re- 
main unclothed ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  cheat,  moat  prone 
to  tubercles  (consumption),  is  completely  exposed ;  the  feel, 
great  inlets  to  cold,  are  covered  with  thin  stockings,  and  with 
shoes  as  thin  as  paper.  Parts  that  should  have  full  play  are 
cramped  and  Iiampei-ed ;  the  cheat  is  crilibed  in  with  stays, 
the  feet  with  (t^A(  shoes, — hence  cauains;  defonnity,  and  pre- 
venting a  free  circulation  of  blood.  The  mind,  that  ou^ht 
to  be  calm  and  unruffled,  is  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment by  balls,  and  concerts,  and  plays.     Mind  and  bodysyra- 

•  Serand  y«arB  ago,  while  prouecnting  my  Knalonilcal  Htinliep  tn  London  Unl. 
Toislly  College  DiBaeetliig-rooms,  011  opaiJne  ayoujiK  woman.  I  dlBcoiered  an  Im- 
mense IndenUtloii  ol  the  IItbt  large  enough  Ui  admit  ■  rolllDg-plti.  pcodnoeil  b; 
tlght-luing  1 
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pathize  with  each  other,  and  disease  is  the  consequence. 
Night  is  turned  into  day  ;  and  a  delicate  girl  leaves  the  heated 
ball-room,  decked  out  in  her  airy  finery,  to  breathe  the  damp 
nnd  cold  air  of  night.  She  goes  to  bed,  but,  for  the  first  few 
Iiours,  she  is  too  much  excited  to  sleep;  towards  morning, 
when  the  air  is  pure  and  invigorating,  and,  when  to  breathe 
it,  would  be  to  inhale  health  and  life,  she  falls  into  a  feverish 
slumber",  and  wakes  not  until  noon-day.  Oh,  that  a  mother 
should  be  so  blinded  and  so  infatuated ! 

327.  Hai)e  you  any  observations  to  make  on  a  girl  wear- 
ing a  green  dress  f 

It  is  injurious  to  wear  a  green  dress,  if  the  colour  have  been 
imparted  to  it  by  means  of  ScheeU^s  green^  which  is  arsenite 
of  copper — a  deadly  poison.  I  have  known  the  arsenic  to 
fly  off  from  a  green  dress  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  to  pro- 
duce, in  consequence,  ill-health.  Gas-light  green  is  a  lovely 
green,  and  free  from  all  danger,  and  is  fortunately  supersed- 
ing the  Scheele's  green  both  m  dresses  and  in  worsted  work. 
I  should  advise  my  fair  reader,  when  she  selects  green  as  her 
-colour,  always  to  choose  the  gas-light  green,  and  to  wear  and 
to  use  for  worsted  work  no  other  green  besides,  unless  it  be 
imperial  green. 

DIET. 

328.  Which  is  the  more  wholesome^  coffee  or  tea^  where 
^nilk  does  not  agree^  for  a  youth! s  breakfast  f 

Coffee,  provided  it  be  made  properly,  and  provided  the 
boy  or  the  girl  take  a  great  deal  of  out-door  exercise ;  if 
a  youth  be  much  confined  within  doors,  black  tea  is  prefera- 
ble to  coffee.  The  usual  practice  of  making  coffee  is  to  boil  it, 
to  get  out  the  strength  !  But  the  fact  is,  the  process  of  boiling 
boils  the  strength  away ;  it  drives  off  that  aromatic,  gratefm 
principle,  so  wholesome  to  the  stomach,  and  so  exhilarating  to 
the  spirits  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  which,  extracts  its  dregs  and  impuri- 
ties, which  are  both  heavy  and  diflScult  of  digestion.  The  cof- 
fee ought,  if  practicable,  to  be  freshly  ground  every  morning, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  be  perfectly  gen- 
uine, and  that  none  of  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  has  floAvn  off 
from  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Tf  a  youth's  bowels 
be  inclined  to  be  costive,  coffee  is  preferable  to  tea  for  break- 
fast, as  coffee  tends  to  keep  the  bowels  regular.  Fresh  milk 
ought  always  to  be  added  to  the  coffee  in  the  proportion  of  half 
oonoe  and  half  new  milk.  If  coffee  does  not  agree,  then  blaxik 
tea  should  be  substituted,  w\\ic\\  ovight  to  be  taken  with  plenty 
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of  fresh  milk  in  it.  Milk  may  he  freqaontly  given  tn  tea, 
wLeD  it  Otherwise  would  disagree. 

When  a  youth  is  delicate,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  give 
him,  every  morning  before  he  leaves  hia  bed,  a  tumblerful  of 
new  milk.  The  dr.aught  of  milk,  of  course,  is  not  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  his  regular  breakfast. 

829.  Do  you  a^rove  of  a  boy  eating  meat  with  his  break- 
fattf 

This  will  depend  upon  the  exercise  he  nseB.  If  he  have 
had  a  good  walk  or  rim  before  breakfast,  or  if  he  intend,  after 
breakfast,  to  take  plenty  of  athletic  out-door  esercise,  meat, 
or  a  rasher  or  two  of  bacon,  may,  with  advantage,  be  eaten  ; 
but  not  otherwise. 

330.  WlMt  is  the  best  dinner  for  a  yovth  ? 

Fresh  mutton  or  beef,  a  vai-iety  of  vegetables,  and  a  farina- 
ceous pudding.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  allow  him  to  dine,  ex- 
clusively, either  on  a  fruit  pudding,  or  on  any  other  pudding, 
or  on  pastry,  TJnleae  he  be  ill,  he  must,  if  he  is  to  be  healthy, 
strong,  and  courageous,  eat  meat  every  day  of  his  life.  "  All 
courageous  animals  are  carnivorous,  and  greater  courage  is  to 
be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English,  whose  food  is 
strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-starved  commonalty  of 
other  countries." — Sir  W.  Temple. 

Let  him  be  debarred  from  rich  soups  and  from  high-seas- 
oned dishes,  which  only  disorder  the  stomach  and  inflame  the 
blood.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give  a  boy  or  a  girl  broth  or  soup, 
In  lieu  of  meat  for  dinner ;  the  stomach  takes  such  slops  in  a 
discontented  way,  and  is  not  at  all  satisfied.  It  may  he  well, 
occasionallv,  to  give  a  youth  with  his  dinner,  in  addition  to 
his  mecU,  either  good  soup  or  good  bi'oth  not  highly  seasoned, 
made  of  good  meat  stock.  But  after  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject,  a  plain  joint  of  meat,  either  roast  or  boiled,  is 
far  superior  for  health  and  strength  than  either  soup  or  broth, 
let  it  be  ever  so  good  or  so  well  made. 

He  should  be  desired  to  take  plenty  of  time  over  his 
dinner,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  chew  his  food  well,  and 
thus  that  it  may  he  reduced  to  an  impalpable  mass,  and  be 
well  mixed  witli  the  saliva, — which  the  action  of  the  jaws 
will  cause  to  be  secreted — befort'  it  passes  into  the  stomaeh. 
If  such  were  usually  the  case,  the  stomach  would  not  have 
double  duty  to  pedoim,  and  a  hoy  would  not  so  frequently 
lay  the  foundation  of  indigestion,  &c.,  which  maj'  embitter, 
and  even  make  miuerable,  his  aftei-Ufe.  Meat,  plam  pudding, 
''-  ^ ''    ind  hunger  for  sauce  (which  exercise  will 
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readily  give)  is  the  best,  and,  indeed,  should  be,  as  a  rule,  the 
only  dinner  he  should  have.  A  youth  ought  not  to  dine  later 
than  two  o'clock. 

831.  Do  you  consider  broths  and  soups  wholesome  f 
The  stomach  can  digest  solid  much  more  readily  than  it 
<jan  liquid  food ;  on  which  account  the  dinner  specified  above 
is  far  preferable  to  one  either  of  broth  or  of  soup.  Fluids  in 
large  quantities  too  much  dilute  the  gastric  juice,  and  over- 
distend  the  stomach,  and  hence  weaken  it,  and  thus  produce 
indigestion :  indeed,  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the  stomach 
often  takes  broths  and  soups  in  a  grumbling  way ! 

332.  Do  you  approve  of  a  hoy  drinking  beer  with  his 
d%7iner? 

There  is  no  objection  to  a  little  good,  mild  table-beer,  but 
strong  ale  ought  never  to  be  allowed.  It  is,  indeed,  question- 
able whether  a  boy,  unless  he  take  unusual  exercise,  requires 
anything  but  water  with  his  meals. 

333.  Do  you  approve  of  a  youths  more  especially  if  he  he 
weakly^  having  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  after  dinner? 

I  disapprove  of  it :  his  young  blood  does  not  require  to  be 
inflamed,  and  his  sensitive  nerves  excited,  with  wine ;  and,  if 
he  be  delicate,  I  should  be  sorry  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
him  by  giving  him  such  an  inflammable  fluid.  If  he  be 
weakly,  he  is  more  predisposed  to  put  on  either  fever  or  in- 
flammation of  some  organ ;  and,  bemg  thus  predisposed,  wine 
would  be  likely  to  excite  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
into  action, 

"  Wine  and  youth  are  fire  upon  fire.**— jPVeWiriflr. 

A  parent  ought  on  no  account  to  allow  a  boy  to  touch 
spirits,  however  much  diluted  ;  they  are,  to  the  young,  still 
more  deadly  in  their  effects  than  wine. 

334.  Save  you  any  objection  to  a  youth  drinking  tea  f 
Not  at  all,  provided  it  be  not  green  tea,  that  it  be  not 

made  strong,  and  that  it  have  plenty  of  milk  in  it.     Green 
tea  is  apt  to  make  people  nervous,  and  boys  and  girls  ought 
not  even  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  nervous. 
336.  Do  you  object  to  supper  for  a  youth  f 
Meat  suppers  are  highly  prejudicial.   If  he  be  hungry  (and 
if  he  have  been  much  in  the  open  air,  he  is  almost  sure  to  be), 
a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  of  bread  and  butter,  with  a 
draught  either  of  new  milk  or  of  table  beer,  will  form  the 
best  supper  he  can  have.    He  ought  not  to  sup  later  than 
eight  oxlock. 
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886.  Do  you  approve  of  a  boy  having  anything  between 
meals  f 

I  do  not ;  let  Iiiiii  have  four  meak  a  day,  and  he  will  rr- 
quire  notiiing  in  thu  intervals.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that 
"  little  and  often  is  best."  The  stomach  requires  rest  .is  much 
aa,  or  perhajia  more  than  (for  it  is  frequently  sadly  over- 
worked), any  other  pai-t  of  the  body.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  to  have  "  much  and  seldom  :  "  moderation  in  ei'erytliing  ia 
to  be  observed.  Give  luni  as  much  as  a  growing  boy  requireB 
(and  t/ioi  is  a  great  deal),  but  do  not  let  mm  eat  gluttonously, 
08  many  indulgent  pai'ents  encourage  theii'  children  to  do. 
Intemperance  io  eating  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

837,  Haoe  you  any  objection  to  a  boy  having  pocket 
money  f 

It  ia  a  bad  practice  to  allow  a  boy  much  pocket  money ;  if 
he  be  so  allowed,  he  will  be  loading  bis  stomach  with  aweeta, 
fruit,  and  pastry,  and  thus  liia  stomach  will  become  cloyed 
and  disordered,  and  the  keen  appetite,  so  characteriBtic  of 
youth,  will  be  blunted,  and  ill-hoalth  will  ensue.  "  In  a  public 
education,  boys  eai-ly  learn  hitemperance,  and  if  the  parents 
mid  friends  would  give  them  less  money  upon  their  usual 
visits,  it  would  be  much  to  their  advantage,  since  it  may 
jiiatly  be  said  tliat  a  great  pai-t  of  their  disorders  arise  from 
surfeit,  'plusocaidit  gula  quam  gladitm'  (gluttony  kills  more 
than  the  swordj." — Goldsmith. 

How  true  is  the  saying  tliat  "many  people  dig  their 
graves  with  their  teeth.'  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
more  die  from  stuffing  than  from  starvation  !  Thei'e  would 
be  little  for  doctors  to  do  if  there  were  not  so  much  stuffing 
iHid  imbibing  of  strong  di'inks  going  on  in  the  world  ! 


I   EXKBCISS. 


^■*888.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  fresh  air  a; 
ereieefor  boys  and  girls  f 

Girls  and  boys,  especially  the  former,  are  too  much  con- 
fined within  doors.  It  is  imperatively  necessary,  if  you  wish 
them  to  be  strong  and  healthy,  that  they  should  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise;  remember,  I  mean  fresh  air — 
country  air,  not  tlio  close  air  of  a  town.  By  exercise,  I  mean 
the  free  unrestrained  use  of  their  limbs.  Girls,  in  this  Xt- 
spect,  arc  unfortunately  worse  off  than  boys,  although  they 
have  similar  muscles  to  develop,  similar  lunge  that  require 
fresh  air,  and  eimilar  nerves  to  be  braced  and  strengtb«oed, 
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It  is  not  considered  lady-like  to  be  natural — all  their  move- 
ments must  be  measured  by  rule  and  compass  ! 

The  reason  why  so  many  young  girls  of  the  present  day 
are  so  sallow,  under-sized,  and  ill-sha])ed,  is  for  the  want  of 
air  and  exercise.  After  a  time  the  want  of  air  and  exercise, 
by  causinff  ill  health,  makes  them  slothful  and  indolent — it  is 
a  trouble  for  them  to  move  from  their  chairs  ! 

Respiration,  digestion,  and  a  proper  action  of  the  bowels, 
imperatively  demand  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Ill  health  will 
inevitably  ensue  if  boys  and  girls  are  cooped  up  a  great  part 
of  the  day  in  a  close  room.  A  distinguished  writer  of  the 
present  day  says  :  "  The  children  of  the  very  poor  are  always 
out  and  about.  In  this  respect  they  are  an  example  to  those 
careful  mammas  who  keep  their  children,  the  whole  day  long, 
in  their  chairs,  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  drawing,  practis- 
ing music  lessons,  doing  crotchet  work,  or  anything,  in  fact, 
except  running  about,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine  always  peeping 
in  and  inviting  them  out  of  doors ;  and  who,  in  the  due 
course  of  time,  are  surprised  to  find  their  children  growing 
up  with  incurable  heart,  head,  lung,  or  stomach  complaints. 

339.  Wkat  is  the  best  exercise  for  a  youth? 

Walking  or  running:  provided  either  of  them  be  not 
carried  to  fatigue, — ^the  slightest  approach  to  it  should  warn 
a  youth  to  desist  from  carrying  it  further.  Walking  exercise 
is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  A  boy  or  a  girl,  to  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  good  health,  ought  to  walk  at  least  ten  miles 
every  day.  I  do  not  mean  ten  miles  at  a  stretch,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day.  Some  young  ladies  think  it  an  aw- 
fully long  walk  if  they  manage  a  couple  of  miles  !  How  can 
they,  with  such  exercise,  expect  to  do  well  ?  How  can  their 
muscles  be  developed  ?  How  can  their  nerves  be  braced  ? 
How  can  their  spines  be  strengthened  and  be  straight?  How 
can  their  blood  course  merrily  through  their  blood-vessels  ? 
How  can  their  chests  expand  and  be  strong  ?  Why,  it  is  im- 
possible !  Ill  health  must  be  the  penalty  of  such  indolence, 
for  Nature  will  not  be  trifled  with  I  Walking  exercise,  then, 
is  the  finest  exercise  that  can  be  taken,  and  must  be  taken, 
and  that  without  stint,  if  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  strong  and 
well  I  The  advantage  of  our  climate  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
day  in  the  whole  year  that  walking  exercise  cannot  be  en- 
joyed. I  use  the  term  enjoyed  advisedly.  The  roads  may, 
of  course,  be  dirty :  but  what  of  that  ?  A  good  thick  pair 
«/  bootB  will  be  the  remedy. 

Do  then,  let  me  entreat  you,  ms\«V,  xi^<>til  -^wix  ^1b  and 
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boya  tata'iig  plenty  of  exercise  ;  let  tliem  almost  live  in  the 
open  air !  Do  not  coddle  them  ;  this  is  a  rough  world  of  oars, 
and  they  must  rough  it ;  they  muat  be  knocked  about  a  gi'cat 
deal,  and  the  knoeka  will  do  them  good.  Poor  youths  who 
are,  as  it  were,  tied  to  theii"  mother's  npron-stringa,  are  much 
to  be  pitied;  they  are  iiBually  jmny  and  delicate,  and  eKerai- 
nate,  and  utterly  deficient  of  self-reliance. 

340.  Do  yoti  approve  of  horse  or  pony  exercise  for  boys 
and  girls  f 

Most  certainly  I  do ;  bat  still  it  onght  not  to  supersede 
walking.  Hoi-se  or  pony  exercise  is  very  beneficial,  and  can- 
not be  too  strongly  recommended.  One  great  advantage  for 
those  living  in  towns,  which  it  has  over  walking,  is,  that  a 
person  may  go  further  into  the  country,  and  thns  be  enabled 
to  breathe  a.  purer  and  more  healthy  atmosphere.  Again,  it 
is  a  much  more  amusing  exercise  than  walking,  and  this,  for 
the  youug,  is  a  great  eon  si  deration  indeed. 

Horse  exercise  is  for  both  boys  and  girls  a  splendid  exer- 
cise ;  it  improves  the  figure,  it  gives  grace  to  the  movements, 
it  Htrengthens  the  chest,  it  braces  the  muscles,  and  gives  to 
the  character  enet^y  and  courage. 

Both  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be  early  taught  to  ride. 
There  is  nothing  that  gives  more  pleasure  to  the  young  than 
riding  either  on  a  pony  or  on  a  horse,  and  for  younger  chil- 
dren, even  on  that  despised,  although  useful  animal,  a  donkey. 
Exercise,  taken  with  pleasure,  is  doubly  beneficial- 

If  girls  were  to  ride  more  on  horseback  than  they  now  do, 
we  should  hear  leas  of  crooked  spines  and  of  round  shoulders, 
of  chlorosis  and  of  hysteria,  and  of  other  numerous  diseases 
of  that  class,  owing,  generally,  to  debility  and  to  mismani^e- 
ment. 

Those  ladies  who  "affect  the  saddle"  are  usually  much 
healthier,  stronger,  and  strnighter  than  those  who  either 
never  or  bnt  seldom  ride  on  horseback. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  both  an  exercise  and  an  amuse- 
ment, and  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  fair  sex,  more  espe- 
cially as  their  modes  of  exercise  are  somewhat  limited,  ladies 
being  excluded  from  following  many  games,  such  as  cricket 
and  foot-ball,  both  of  which  are  practised,  with  aach  zest  and 
benefit,  by  the  rougher  sex. 

841.  i)o  you  approve  of  carriage  exercise  f 

There  is  no  muscular  exertion  in  carriage  exei-eise ;  its 
principal  advantage  is,  that  it  enables  a  person  to  have  a 
change  of  air,  which  may  he  purer  than  the  omi  \v&  \s.  \si. 'Owt 
la 
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habit  of  breathing.  But,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  change  of 
air  frequently  does  good,  even  if  the  air  be  not  so  pure.  Car- 
riage exercise,  therefore,  does  only  partial  good,  and  ought 
never  to  supersede  either  walking  or  horse  exercise. 

342.  What  18  the  best  time  of  the  day /or  the  taking  of 
exercise  ? 

In  the  summer  time,  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
breakfast,  as  '*  cool  morning  air  exhilarates  young  blood  like 
wine."  If  a  boy  cannot  take  exercise  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
let  him  have  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk.  When 
he  returns  home  he  will  be  able  to  do  justice  to  his  breakfast. 
In  fine  weather  he  cannot  take  too  much  exercise,  provided  it 
be  not  carried  to  fatigue. 

343.  What  is  the  best  time /or  him  to  keep  quiet? 

He  ought  not  to  take  exercise  immediately  after — say  for 
half  an  hour  after — a  hearty  meal,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  digestion. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

344.  What  amusements  do  you  recommend  for  a  boy  as 
being  most  beneficial  to  health  f 

Manly  games — such  as  rowing,  skating,  cricket,  quoits, 
foot-ball,  rackets,  singlenstick,  bandy,  bowls,  skittles,  and  all 
gymnastic  exercises.  Such  games  bring  the  muscles  into 
proper  action,  and  thus  cause  them  to  be  fully  developed. 
They  expand  and  strengthen  the  chest ;  they  cause  a  due  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  making  it  to  bound  merrily  through  the 
blood-Vessels,  and  thus  to  diffuse  health  and  happiness  in  its 
course.  Another  excellent  amusement  for  boys,  is  the  brand- 
ishing of  clubs.  They  ought  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
constable's  staff,  but  should  be  much  larger  and  heavier.  The 
manner  of  handling  them  is  so  graphically  described  bvAddi- 
Bon  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it :— "  When  I 
was  some  years  younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  em- 
ploy myself  in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned 
from  a  Latin  treatise  of  exercises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudition ;  it  is  there  called  the  ffxwiiaxia^  or  the  fighting  with 
a  man's  own  shadow,  and  consists  in  the  brandishing  of  two 
short  sticks  grasped  in  each  hand,  and  loaded  with  plu^  of 
lead  at  either  end.  This  opens  the  chest,  exercises  the  limbs, 
and  gives  a  man  all  the  pleasure  of  boxing  without  the  blows. 
/  could  wish  that  several  learned  men  would  lay  out  that 
time  which  they  employ  in  contioN^me^  and  disputes  about 
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nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  with  their  own  shadows. 
It  might  conduce  very  much  to  evapoi'ate  the  spleen  which 
malfes  them  uneasy  to  the  ]iublic  as  well  as  to  themselves." 

Another  cajiital,  healthful  yame  ih  eingle-stick,  whieh 
makes  a  boy  "  to  gain  an  upright  and  elastic  carriage,  and  to 
leam  the  use  of  his  limbs.  — S.  Eingaley.  Single-stiek  may 
be  taught  by  any  drill-sergeant  in  the  neighbourhood.  Do 
everything  to  inrtke  a  boy  strong.  Remember,  "  the  glory  of 
young  men  is  their  strength." 

If  games  were  more  patronised  in  youth,  so  many  miser- 
able, nervous,  useless  creatures  would  not  abound.  Let  a  boy 
or  girl,  tlien,  have  plenty  of  play  ;  let  half  of  his  or  her  time 
be  spent  in  play. 

There  ought  to  be  a  gymnasium  established  in  evei'y  town 
of  the  kingdom.  The  gymnasium,  the  cricket-ground,  and 
the  swimming-bath,  are  among  our  finest  establishments,  and 
should  be  patronised  accordingly. 

First  of  all,  by  an  abundance  of  exercise  and  fresh  air, 
make  your  boys  and  girls  strong,  and  then,  in  due  time,  thev 
will  be  ready  and  be  able  to  have  their  minds  properly  culti- 
vated. Unfortunately,  in  this  enlightened  age,  we  commence 
at  the  wrong  end — we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse — we  be- 
gin by  cultivating  the  mind,  and  we  leave  the  body  to  be 
taken  care  of  afterwards  ;  the  results  are,  broken  health, 
preeociOnB,  stunted,  crooked,  and  defoi-med  youths,  and  pre- 
mature decay. 

One  great  advantage  of  gymnastic  exercise  is,  it  makes 
the  chest  expand,  it  fills  the  lungs  with  air,  and  by  doing  bo 
strengthens  them  amazingly,  and  wards  off  many  diseases. 
The  lungs  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  and  expanded ;  boys 
and  girls,  girls  especially,  do  not  as  a  rule  half  fill  their  lungs 
with  air ;  now  air  to  the  lungs  is  food  to  the  lungs,  and  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  have  not  half  their  proper  food,  and  in 
consequence  suffer. 

It  18  very  desirable  that  every  boy  and  girl  should,  every 
day  of  bis  or  her  life,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  least 
each  time,  go  through  a  regular  breathing  exercise — that  is  to 
say,  should  be  made  to  stand  upright,  tlirow  back  the  shoul- 
ders, and  the  while  alternately  and  regularly  fully  fill  and 
fully  empty  the  lungs  of  air.  If  this  plan  were  daily  followed, 
the  chest  and  lungs  would  be  wonderfully  invigorated,  and 
the  whole  body  benefited. 

345.  Is  paying  the  fiiUe,  blowing  the  bugle,  or  any  othar 
vnnd  instrument,  ii^urious  to  health  f 
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Decidedly  so :  the  lungs  and  the  windpipe  are  brought 
into  unnatural  action  by  them.  If  a  boy  be  of  consumptive 
habit,  this  will,  of  course,  hold  good  with  ten-fold  force.  If 
a  youth  must  be  musical  let  him  be  taught  singing,  as  that, 
provided  the  lungs  be  not  diseased,  will  be  beneficial. 

346.  What  amusements  do  you  recommend  for  a  girl? 

Archery,  skipping,  horse  exercise,  croquet,  the  hand- 
swing,  the  fly-pole,  skating,  and  dancing,  are  among  the  best. 
Archery  expands  the  chest,  throws  back  the  shoulders,  thus 
improving  the  figure,  and  develops  the  muscles.  Skipping 
is  exceedingly  good  exercise  for  a  girl,  every  part  of  the  body 
being  put  into  action  by  it.  Horse  exercise  is  splendid  for  a 
girl ;  it  improves  the  figure  amazingly — it  is  most  exhilara- 
ting and  amusing ;  moreover,  it  gives  her  courage  and  makes 
her  self-reliant.  Croquet  develops  and  improves  the  muscles 
of  the  arms,  beautifies  the  complexion,  strengthens  the  back^ 
and  throws  out  the  chest.  Croquet  is  for  girls  and  women 
what  cricket  is  for  boys  and  men — a  glorious  game.  Cro- 
quet has  improved  both  the  health  and  the  happiness  of 
womankind  more  than  any  game  ever  before  invented.  Cro- 
quet, in  the  bright  sunshine,  with  the  winds  of  heaven  blow- 
ing about  the  players,  is  not  like  a  ball  in  a  stifling  hot  ball- 
room, with  gas  lights  poisoning  the  air.  Croquet  is  a  more 
sensible  amusement  than  dancing ;  it  brings  the  intellect  as 
well  as  the  muscles  into  play.  The  man  who  invented  cro- 
quet has  deserved  greater  glory,  and  has  done  more  good  to 
his  species,  than  many  philosophers  whose  names  are  em- 
blazoned in  story.  Hand-swing  is  a  capital  exercise  for  a 
girl,  the  whole  of  the  body  is  thrown  into  action  by  it,  and 
the  spine,  the  shoulders,  and  the  shoulder-blades,  are  espe- 
cially benefited.  The  fly-pole,  too,  is  good  exercise  for  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  legs  and 
the  arms.  Skating  is  for  a  girl  excellent  exercise,  and  is  as 
exhilarating  as  a  glass  of  champagne,  but  will  do  her  far  more 
good !  Skating  improves  the  figure,  and  makes  a  girl  balance 
and  carry  herself  upright  and  well ;  it  is  a  most  becoming 
exercise  for  her,  and  is  much  in  every  way  to  be  commended. 
Moreover,  skating  gives  a  girl  courage  and  self-reliance. 
Dancing,  followed  as  a  rational  amusement,  causes  a  free  ciiv 
oiilation  of  the  blood,  and  provided  it  does  not  induce  her  to 
sit  up  late  at  night,  is  most  beneficial. 

347.  If  dancing  he  so  beneficial  why  are  baUs  s%ich,fruiU 
ytd  sources  of  coughs^  of  colds^  and  consumptions? 

On  many  accounts.     They  induce  ^oung  ladies  to  sit  up 
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late  at  night ;  ihey  cause  tijem  to  dress  more  liglitly  than 
lliey  are  aceiistomed  to  do  ;  and  thus  thinly  clad,  they  leave 
their  liomeB,  while  the  weather  is  perhaps  piercingly  cold,  to 
plunge  into  a  sufEocating,  hot  ball-room,  made  doubly  inju- 
rious by  the  immense  number  of  lights,  which  consume  the 
oxygea  intended  for  the  due  performance  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  lungs.  Tbeii-  partners,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  and  the  mustc,  excite  tbeir  nerves  to  undue,  and  thus 
frO  unnataral,  action,  and  what  is  the  conseqtionce  ?  Fatimie, 
weakness,  hysterics,  and  extreme  depression  follow.  They 
leave  the  heated  ball-i-ooin,  when  the  morning  has  far  ad- 
vanced, to  breathe  the  bitterly  cold  and  frequently  damp  air 
of  a  winter's  night,  and  what  ifi  the  result?  Hundreds  die 
of  consumption,  who  might  otherwise  have  lived.  Ought 
there  not,  then,  to  be  a  distinotiou  between  a  ball  at  midnight 
and  a  dance  in  the  evening? 

348.  Mut  stiU,  toould  you  have  a  girt  Itroiiffht  f^  to /orego 
the  pleasures  of  a  ball? 

If  a  parent  prefer  her  so-called  pleasures  to  her  health, 
certainly  not ;  to  such  a  mother  I  do  not  address  myself. 

349.  Save  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  singing,  or  on 
reading  aloud  f 

Before  a  mother  allows  her  daughter  to  take  lessons  in 
flinging,  she  should  ascertain  that  there  be  no  aetual  disease 
of  the  lungs,  for  if  there  be,  it  will  pi'obably  excite  it  into 
action;  but  if  no  disease  exist,  singing  or  reading  aloud  is 
very  conducive  to  health.  Public  singers  are  seldom  known 
to  die  of  consumption.  Singing  expands  the  chest,  improves 
the  pronunciation,  enriches  the  voice  for  conversation, 
strengthens  the  lungH,  and  wards  off  many  of  their  diseases. 

EDUCATION. 

350.  Do  you  approve  of  corpoi-td punishments  in  schools? 
I  do  not.     I  consider  it  to  be  decidedly  injurious  both  to 

body  and  mind.  Is  it  not  paintul  to  witness  the  pale  cheeks 
and  the  dejected  looks  of  those  boys  who  are  often  Bogged  ^ 
If  their  tempera  are  mild,  their  spirits  are  broken  ;  if  their 
dispositions  are  at  all  obstinate,  they  become  hardened  and 
wilful,  and  are  made  little  better  than  brntes.*     A  boy  who 

'' "I  woald  have ^Ten  tilm,  CHptoIn Fleming,  Imd  ha  becD  my  boh,"  qu ~ "~  ~~~ 
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is  often  flogged  loses  that  noble  ingenuousness  and  fine  sen- 
sibility so  characteristic  of  youth.  He  looks  upon  his  school 
as  his  prison,  and  his  master  as  his  gaoler,  and  as  he  grows 
up  to  manhood,  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  has  flogged 
him.  Corporal  punishment  is  revolting,  disgusting,  and  de- 
moralising to  the  boy ;  and  is  degrading  to  the  schoolmaster 
as  a  man  and  as  a  Christian. 

If  schoolmasters  must  flog,  let  them  flog  their  own  sons^ 
If  they  must  ruin  the  tempers,  the  dispositions,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  boys,  they  have  more  right  to  practise  upon  their 
own  than  on  other  people's  children !  Oh !  that  parents 
would  raise-^and  that  without  any  uncertain  sound — their 
voices  against  such  abominations,  and  the  detestable  cane 
would  soon  be  banished  the  school-room !  "  I  am  confident 
that  no  boy,"  says  Addison,  "  who  will  not  be  allured  by  let- 
ters without  blows,  will  never  be  brought  to  anything  with 
them.  A  great  or  good  mind  must  necessarily  be  the  worse 
for  such  indignities  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  change  to  lose  of  its  vir- 
tue for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  N"o  one  has  gone 
through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  have  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  na- 
tures (as  have  afterwards  appeared  in  their  manhood) — I 
say,  no  man  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature  expiring  with  shame, 
with  pale  looks,  beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up 
its  honest  sighs,  and  kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexora- 
ble blockhead,  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a  word  in 
making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished,  and  the  next 
day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third,  with  the  same 
consequence.  I  would  fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether 
this  lad,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  full  of 
shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of  soul, 
was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life  than  after  that 
spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to 
write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening  ?  " 

How  often  is  corporal  punishment  resorted  to  at  school 
because  the  master  is  in  a  passion,  and  he  vents  his  rage  upon 
the  poor  school-boy's  unfortunate  back  I 

Oh  I  the  mistaken  notion  that  flogging  will  make  a  bad- 
behaved  boy  a  good  boy  ;  it  has  the  contrary  effect.  " '  1 
dunno  how  'tis,  sir,'  said  an  old  farm  labourer,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  his  clergyman  respecting  the  bad  behaviour  of 
hi8  children^  '  I  dunno  how  'tis ;  I  beats  'em  till  they're  black 
and  bluBy  and  when  they  won't  kneeV  dowu  to  pray  1  knocka 
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and  yet  they  aint  good.'" — 27te  Birmingham 
Journal. 

In  ar  excellent  article  in  Temple  Jiar  (November,  1864) 
on  flogging  in  tlie  anny,  the  following  sensible  remarks  oc- 
cur: — "In  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  centnry'a  experience  with 
aoldiere,  the  writer  hae  always,  and  without  a  eingle  excep- 
tioo,  found  flogging  make  a  afood  man  bad,  and  a  bad  man 
worse."  With  equal  truth  it  maybe  aaid  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  flogging  makes  a  good  boy  bad,  and  a  bad 
boy  worse.  How  many  men  owe  their  ferocity  to  the  can- 
ings  they  received  when  school  boys  !  The  early  floggings 
hardened  and  soared  them,  and  blunted  their  sensibility. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  one  of  the  best  schoolmasters  that 
England  ever  iirodnced,  seldom  caned  a  boy — not  move  than 
once  or  twice  during  the  half  year ;  but  when  he  did  cane 
bim,  he  charged  for  the  use  of  the  cane  each  time  in  the  bill, 
in  order  that  the  parents  might  know  how  many  times  their 
son  had  been  punished.  At  some  of  our  public  schools  now- 
Srdays,  a  boy  is  caned  as  many  times  in  a  morning  as  the 
worthy  doctor  would  have  caned  him  during  the  whole  half 
year ;  but  then  the  doctor  treated  the  boys  as  gentlemen, 
and  trusted  much  to  their  honour ;  but  now  many  school- 
masters trust  much  to  fear,  little  to  honour,  and  treat  them 
36  brute  beasts. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  discipline  of  a  school  cannot  be 
maintained  nnless  the  boys  be  frequently  caned,  that  it  must 
be  either  caning  or  expulsion.  I  deny  these  assertiuns.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  able  to  conduct  his  school  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  with  immense  benefit  to  the  rising  generation,  ivithont 
either  frequent  canings  or  expnleions.  The  humane  plan,  how- 
ever, requires  at  first  both  trouble  and  patience ;  and  trouble 
some  schoolmasters  do  not  like,  and  patience  they  no  not  pos- 
sess ;  the  use  of  the  cane  is  quick,  sharp,  decisive,  and  at  the 
time  effective. 

If  caning  be  ever  necessary,  which  it  might  occasionaHy 
be,  for  the  telling  of  lies  for  instance,  or  for  gi'oss  immor.ility, 
let  the  head  master  himself  be  the  only  one  to  perform  the 
oj^eration,  but  letlum  not  be  allowed  to  delegate  it  to  otheif . 
A  law  ought  in  all  public  scliool  a  to  be  in  force  to  that  effect. 
High  time  that  something  were  done  to  abate  such  disgracefn! 
practices. 

Never  should  a  schoolmaster,  or  any  one  else,  be  allowed, 
on  any  pretence  tchatever,  to  strike  a  boy  upon  his  head, 
Boxing  of  the  cars  has  sometimes  caused  laceration   of  the 
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drum  of  the  ear,  and  consequent  partial  deafness  fot  life. 
Boxing  of  the  ears  injures  the  brain,  and  therefore  the  intd- 
lect. 

It  might  be  said,  that  I  am  travelling  out  of  my  province 
in  making  remarks  on  corporal-  chastisement  in  schools ! 
But,  with  deference,  I  reply  that  I  am  strictly  in  the  path  of 
duty.  My  office  is  to  inform  you  of  everythmg  that  is  detri- 
mental to  your  children^  health  and  happmess ;  and  corporal 
punishment  is  assuredly  most  injurious  both  to  their  health 
and  happiness.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  man,  and 
especially  of  every  medical  man,  to  lift  up  his  voice  against 
the  abominable,  disgusting,  and  degrading  system  of  flogging, 
and  to  warn  parents  of  the  danger  and  the  mischief  of  send- 
ing boys  to  those  schools  where  flogging  is,  except  in  rare 
and  flagrant  cases,  permitted. 

351.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  selection 
of  a  female  hoarding-school  ? 

Home  education,  where  it  be  practicable,  is  far  preferable 
to  sending  a  girl  to  school;  as  at  home,  her  health,  her 
morals,  and  her  household  duties,  can  be  attended  to  much 
more  effectually  than  from  home.  Moreover,  it  is  a  serious 
injury  to  a  girl,  in  more  ways  than  one,  to  separate  her  from 
her  own  brothers ;' they  very  much  lose  their  affection  for 
each  other,  and  mutuid  companionship  (so  delightful  and 
beneficial  between  brothers  and  sisters)  is  severed. 

If  home  education  be  not  practicable,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  making  choice  of  a  school.  Boarding-school  educa- 
tion requires  great  reformation.  Accomplishments,  superfi- 
cial acquirements,  and  brain-work,  are  the  order  of  the  day ; 
health  is  very  little  studied.  You  ought,  in  the  education  of 
your  daughters,  to  remember  that  tbey,  in  a  few  years,  will 
be  the  wives  and  the  mothers  of  England ;  and,  if  they  have 
not  health  and  strength,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  house- 
hold duties  to  sustain  their  characters,  what  useless,  listless 
wives  and  mothers  they  will  make  ! 

Remember,  then,  the  body,  and  not  the  mind,  ought,  in 
early  life,  to  be  principally  cultivated  and  strengthened,  and 
that  the  growing  brain  will  not  bear,  with  impunity,  much 
book  learning.  The  brain  of  a  school-girl  is  frequently  in- 
jured by  getting  up  voluminous  questions  by  rote,  that  are  not 
of  the  slightest  use  or  benefit  to  her,  or  to  any  one  else.  In- 
stead of  this  ridiculous  system,  educate  a  girl  to  be  useful 
and  self-reliant.  "  From  babyhood  they  are  given  to  under- 
Btand  that  helplessness  is  feminine  and  beautiful;  helpful- 
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iicse,  except  in  certain  received  forms  uf  jiiaiiifestation,  unwo- 
manly and  ugly.  The  boys  may  do  a  thousand  things  which 
are  'not  proper  for  little  girls.'" — A  Woman's  ThougMs 
odout  Womt/n. 

From  her  twelfth  to  her  seventeenth  year,  is  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  of  a  girl's  esisteuoe,  aa  regards  her  future 
health,  and  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  her  future  hap- 

Einess;  and  one  in  which,  more  than  at  any  other  period  of 
er  life,  she  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  eicrciae. 
recreation,  a  variety  of  innocent  flrausenients,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  good  nourishment — more  especially  of  fresh  meat; 
if  therefore  you  have  determined  ou  sending  your  girl  to 
Bohool,  you  must  ascertain  that  the  pupils  have  na  much  plain 
wholeaome  nourishing  food  as  they  can  eat,*  that  the  school 
be  situated  in  a  healthy  spot,  that  it  be  well-drained,  that  there 
be  a  lfii;ge  play-ground  aitiched  to  it,  that  the  young  people 
are  allowed  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air — indeed,  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  day  is  spent  there  in  croquet,  skip- 
ping, archery,  battle-dove  and  shuttlecock,  gardening,  walk- 
ing, running,  Arc. 

Take  care  that  the  school-rooms  are  well-ventilated,  that 
they  are  not  over-crowded,  and  that  the  pupils  are  allowed 
ohairs  to  sit  upon,  and  not  those  abominations — forms  and 
bIiOoIb.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  them  upon  yourselves, 
sit  for  a  eouple  of  hours  without  stirring  upon  a  form  or  upon 
a  stool,  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  insist  that  forms 
and  stools  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  schoolroom. 

Assure  yourself  that  the  pupils  are  compelled  to  rise  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that  they  retire  early  to  rest ;  that  each 
young  lady  has  a  separate  bed  ;  f  and  that  mauy  are  not  al- 
lowed to  sleep  ia  the  same  room,  and  that  the  apartments 
are  large  attd  well- ventilated.  In  fine,  their  health  and  their 
morals  ought  to  be  preferred  far  above  all  their  accomplish- 

352.  They  use,  in  aome  nchooh,  atraiff/it-backed  ehaira  tu 
make  a  girl  sit  upright,  and  to  give  strengt/i  to  Aw  bank :  do 
you  approve  oftltemi' 

<nuiw,  Iw  lemuitented  (or  Cbe  Dtir»R>«rj  uid  iKWlly  axpsiiM ;  RUd  bair  <i*n  tMa 
be  done  nn  tbe  palti?  eum  charged  at  eh<itp  boBnlliijE  Bchools  7  It  la  uttailr  im- 
ncwlblfl  1  And  what  mb  we  to  expeci  trom  popr  BndlmolBdHiit  noorlahmHIrt  to  1 
DUt-gcoWing  eir\,  mid  at  tUe  time  ol  life.  Teiiiember,  vboii  she  roquliSi  sii  rxlra 
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Certainly  not :  the  natural  and  the  graceful  curve  of  the 
back  is  not  the  curve  of  a  straight-backed  chair.  Straight- 
backed  chairs  are  instruments  of  torture,  and  are  more  likely 
to  make  a  girl  crooked  than  to  make  her  straight.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  ridiculed  straight-backed  chairs,  and  well  he  might. 
It  is  always  well  for  a  mother  to  try,  for  some  considerable 
time,  such  ridiculous  inventions  upon  herself  before  she  ex- 
periments upon  her  unfortunate  daughter.  The  position  is 
most  unnatural.  I  do  not  approve  of  a  girl  lounging  and 
lolling  on  a  sofa ;  but,  if  she  be  tired  and  wants  to  rest  her- 
self, let  her,  like  any  other  reasonable  being,  sit  upon  a  com- 
fortable ordinary  chair. 

If  you  want  her  to  be  straight,  let  her  be  made  strong ; 
and  if  she  is  to  be  strong,  she  must  use  plenty  of  exercise  and 
exertion,  such  as  drilling,  dancing,  skipping,  archery,  croquet, 
hand-swinging,  horse-exercise,  swimming,  bowls,  &c.  This  is 
the  plan  to  make  her  back  straight  and  her  muscles  strong. 
Why  should  we  bring  up  a  girl  differently  from  a  boy? 
Muscular  exercises,  gymn^tic  performances,  and  health- 
giving  exertion,  are  unladylike,  forsooth  I 
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358.  Do  you  recommend  household  work  as  a  means  of 
health  for  my  daughter  f 

Decidedly :  whatever  you  do,  do  not  make  a  fine  lady  of 
her,  or  she  will  become  puny  and  delicate,  listless  and  mis- 
erable. A  girl,  let  her'  station  be  what  it  might,  ought,  as 
soon  as  she  be  old  enough,  to  make  her  own  bed.  There  is 
no  better  exercise  to  expand  the  figure  and  to  beautify  the 
shape  than  is  bed-making.  Let  her  make  tidy  her  own  room. 
Let  her  use  her  hands  and  her  arms.  Let  her,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, be  self-reliant,  and  let  her  wait  upon  herself.  There  is 
nothing  vulgar  in  her  being  useful.  Let  me  ask.  Of  what  use 
are  many  girls  of  the  present  day  ?  They  are  utterly  useless. 
Are  they  happy  ?  No,  for  the  want  of  employment,  they  are 
miserable — ^I  mean  bodily  employment,  household  work. 
Many  girls,  now-a-days,  unfortunately,  are  made  to  look  upon 
a  pretty  face,  dress,  and  accomplishments,  as  the  only  things 
needed !  And,  when  they  do  become  women  and  wives — ^if 
ever  they  do  become  women  and  wives — ^what  miserable  lack- 
adaisical wives,  and  what  senseless,  useless  mothers  they  will 
make ! 
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iSION   OE  TKADB. 


854.  What  ftroj^ssion  or  trade  leould  you  recommend  a 
boy  of  a  delicate  or  of  a  consumptive  habit  to  /oUow  ? 

If  a  youth  be  delicate,  it  is  a  comnion  practice  aiDong 
pareutB  eitlier  to  put  him  to  some  light  in-door  trade,  or  if 
they  can  afford  it,  to  one  of  the  learned  profeBsioiis,  Sucli 
a  practice  is  absurd,  and  fraught  with  danger.  The  elowe 
confinement  of  an  in-door  trade  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
hei^th.  The  hard  reading  requisite  to  £t  a  man  to  fill,  for  in- 
stance, the  saored  office,  only  increases  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion. The  stooping  at  a  desk,  in  an  attorney's  office,  is  most 
trying  to  the  chest.  The  harass,  the  anxiety,  the  disturbed 
nights,  the  interrupted  meals,  and  Uie  intense  study  neoessai'y 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  medical  profession,  is  still  more  dangerous 
to  health  than  either  law,  divinity,  or  any  in-door  trade. 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott  aaya  of  the  country  surgeon,  that  he  is 
worse  fed  and  harder  ivrought  than  any  one  else  in  the  parish, 
except  it  he  his  horse." — Bromrii  Sonx  Subsecivoe. 

A  modern  writer,  speaking  of  the  life  of  a  medical  man. 
observes,  "  There  is  no  career  which  so  rapidly  wears  away 
the  powere  of  life,  because  there  is  no  other  which  requires  a 
greater  activity  of  mind  and  body.  He  lias  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,  continued  fatigue,  irregularity  in  hia 
meals,  and  broken  rest ;  to  live  iti  the  midst  of  miasma  and 
contagion.  If  in  the  coi!ntry,  he  has  to  traverse  consid- 
erable distances  on  horseback,  exposed  to  wind  and  storm  ; 
to  brave  all  dangers  to  go  to  the  I'elief  of  suffering  humanity. 
A  fearful  trutli  Un  medical  men  has  been  established  by  the 
table  of  mortality  of  Dr.  Caspar,  published  in  the  Brilim  Me- 
vieto.  Of  1000  members  of  tlie  medical  profession,  600  died 
before  their  sixty-second^year ;  wldlst  of  persons  leading  a  quiet 
life — such  as  agricultunsta  or  theologians — the  mortnlity  is 
only  347.  If  we  take  100  individuitls  of  eacli  of  these  clasues, 
43  theologians,  40  agriculturists,  35  clerks,  32  soldiers,  will 
reach  their  seventieth  year ;  of  100  professors  of  the  healing- 
art,  24  only  will  reach  that  age.  They  are  the  sign-posts  to 
health ;  tliey  can  show  the  road  to  old  age,  but  rarely  tread 
it  themselves." 

If  a  boy,  therefore,  be  of  a  delicate  or  of  a  consumptive 
habit,  an  out-door  calling  should  be  advised,  such  as  that  of 
a  faiiner,  of  a  tanner,  or  a  land-surveyui' ;  hut,  if  he  he  of  an 
inferior  station  of  society,  the  trade  of  a  butcher  may  be  i' 
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have  a  separate  bed  to  himself  and  to  herself,  as  it  is  so  much 
more  healthy  and  expedient  for  both  boy  and  girl  to  sleep 
alone. 

The  roof  of  the  bed  should  be  left  open — that  is  to  say, 
the  top  of  the  bedstead  ought  not  to  be  covered  with  bed  fur- 
niture, but  should  be  open  to  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  encour- 
age a  free  ventilation  of  air.  A  bed-curtain  may  be  allowed 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  where  there  are  windy  currents  of  air ; 
otherwise  bed-curtains  and  valances  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  allowed.  They  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  the  ait.  A 
youth  should  sleep  on  a  horse-hair  mattress.  Such  mattresses 
'greatly  improve  the  figure  and  strengthen  the  frame.  Dur- 
mg  the  day-time,  provided  it  does  not  rain^  the  windows 
must  be  thrown  wide  open,  and,  directly  after  he  has  risen 
from  bed,  the  clothes  ought  to  he  thrown  entirely  back,  in 
order  that  they  may  become,  before  the  bed  be  made,  well 
ventilated  and  purified  by  the  air : — 

**  Doyou  wish  to  be  healthy  ? — 
Then  keep  the  house  sweet ; . 
As  soon  as  you're  up 
Shake  eaich  blanket  and  sheet 

Leave  the  beds  to  get  fresh. 
On  the  close  crowded  floor 

Let  the  wind  sweep  right  through- 
Open  window  and  door. 

The  bad  air  wiU  rush  oat 

As  the  good  air  comes  in, 
Just  as  goodness  is  stronger 

And  better  than  sin. 

Do  this,  it's  soon  done, 

In  the  fresh  morning  air. 
It  will  lighten  your  latK)ur 

And  lessen  your  care. 

Ton  are  weary— no  wonder. 
There's  weight  and  there^s  c^oom 
«  Hanging  heavily  round 

In  earn  over-fuU  room 

Be  sure  all  the  trouble 

Is  profit  and  gain. 
For  there's  head-acne  and  heart-aehfl^ 

And  fever  and  pain 

Hovering  round,  settling  down  > 

In  the  closeness  and  heat ; 
Let  the  wind  sweep  right  through 

TiU  the  air^fi  txesh  asid  «^%c^ 
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And  mori)  nlieei'tiil  jnu'II  teal 
Throiigli  tliB  t,iil  of  the  day  ; 

More  reirealied  vou'll  airnke 
When  the  nig&fa  paased  away,"  • 


Plants  and  flowers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  i 
a  chamber  at  night.  Experiments  have  proved  that  plants 
and  flowers  take  up,  in  tne  day-time,  carbonic  acid  gas  (the 
refuse  of  respiration),  and  give  off  oxygen  (a  gas  so  neuesBiiry 
and  beneficial  to  health),  but  give  out,  in  the  night  season,  a 
poisonous  exhalation, 

Early  rising  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  ;  noth- 
ing is  more  conducive  to  health  and  thus  to  long  life.  A 
youth  is  frequently  allowed  to  spend  the  early  part  of  the 
morning  in  bed,  breathing  the  impure  atmosphere  of  a  bed- 
room, when  he  should  be  up  and  about,  inhaling  the  balmy 
and  health-giving  breezes  of  the  morning  : — 

"  Rise  wiOi  the  Inrk,  anrt  with  the  hirk  to  bed ; 
The  breath  of  ulght's  deatriLCtive  to  the  hna 
Of  ev'ry  flower  that  hlowH.  Go  to  the  field, 
And  aelc  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps 
Soon  as  the  sun  depute  1  Why  close  the  eyM 
Of  blossoms  ioliuite  loug  ere  the  mooD 
Her  urieiiUil  veil  yiiW  off  ?  Thiak  why, 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  Nature  bonstB 
Be  tlins  eipOHed  to  ulght's  unkiudly  daeaii. 
Well  mny  it  droo[i,  and  all  its  treshiiOBS  lose, 
Compell'd  to  titste  the  mule  aud  [loia'iiouB  Hteam 
Of  inldQight  theatra  and  m<inilna  baU. 
Give  to  repoaa  the  golcran  Uonr  she  chiimB  ; 
Aud  from  the  forehead  of  the  luomiuu  steal 
The  svreet  occasion.  Oh  I  there  la  a  charm 
Which  moniiiie  lias,  timl  gives  the  brow  ol  ag« 
A  noack  of  youth,  and  makes  the  lip  of  yonth 
Shed  perfitma  exquisite,  Eipect  It  not 
Ta  who  till  noQQ  npon  a  down-bed  lie. 
Inducing  feverish  sleep." — Hitrdis, 

It  early  rising  be  commenced  in  childhood  it  beoomes  a 
habit,  and  will  then  probably  be  continued  through  life.  A 
boy  ought  on  no  account  to  be  roused  from  his  sleep ;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  be  awake  in  the  morning;,  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  rise.  Dozing — that  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking — is  injurious  ;  it  enervates  both  body  and  mind,  and 
is  as  detrhncntal  to  health  as  dram  drinking  I  But  if  be  rise 
early  he  must  go  to  bed  betimes  ;  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  keep 
him  up  until  the  family  retu-e  to  rest.     He  ought,  winter  and 
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summer,  to  seek  his  pillow  by  nine  o'clock,  and  should  rise 
as  soon  as  he  awake  in  the  morning. 

Let  me  urge  upon  a  parent  the  great  importance  of  not 
allowing  the  chimney  of  any  bedroom,  or  of  any  room  in  the 
house,  to  be  stopped,  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  to 
prevent,  as  they  call  it,  a  draught,  but  to  prevent,  as  jT  should 
call  it,  health. 

357.  How  many  hours  of  sleep  ought  a  hoy  to  have  f 
This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  exercise  he  takes ; 

but,  on  an  average,  he  should  have  every  night  at  least 
eight  hours.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  boy  does  better 
with  little  sleep.  Infants,  children,  and  youths  require  more 
than  those  who  are  further  advanced  in  years;  hence  old 
people  can  frequently  do  with  little  sleep.  This  may  in  a 
measure  be  accounted  for  from  the  quantity  of  exercise  the 
young  take.  Another  reason  may  be,  the  young  have  neither 
racking  pain,  nor  hidden  sorrow,  nor  carking  care,  to  keep 
them  awake  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  have  frequently, 
the  one,  the  other,  or  all : — 

"  Care  keeps  his  watch  on  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie.*' — Shcdc^are, 

ON   THS   TEBTH   AND   THB   GUMS. 

358.  What  are  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  teeth  and  the 
gums  in  a  healthy  state  f 

I  would  recommend  the  teeth  and  the  gums  to  be  well 
brushed  with  warm  salt  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
large  tea-spoonful  of  salt  to  a  tumbler  of  water.  I  was  in- 
duced to  try  the  above  plan  by  the  recommendation  of  an 
American  writer — Todd,  The  salt  and  water  should  be 
used  every  night. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  tooth-powder : — 

Take  of— Finely-powdered  Peruvian  Bark  ; 

"  Prepared  Coral ; 

"  Prepared  Chalk  ; 

**  Myrrh,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

**  Orris  root,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce : 

Mix  them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  preserve  the  powder  in  a  wide- 
monthed  stoppered  bottle. 

The  teeth  ought  to  be  well  brushed  with  the  above  tooth- 
powder  every  morning. 

li  the  teeth  be  much  decayed,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the 
breath  be  offensive,  two  ounces  oi  ^nely-powdered  ehareoal 
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well  niised  with  l>ie  abin-e  ingredients  will  l>e  found  a  valua- 
ble addition.  Some  persons  dean  their  teeth  every  morning 
with  Boap ;  if  soaji  be  used  it  ooglit  to  be  Castile  soap ;  and  if 
the  teeth  be  not  white  and  clean,  Castile  Boaji  is  an  excellent 
cleanser  of  the  teeth,  and  may  be  used  in  liei;  of  the  tooth- 
]iOwder  as  before  recommended. 

There  are  few  persons  who  brnab  their  teeth  properly.  I 
will  tell  you  the  right  way.  First  of  all  procure  a  tooth 
brush  of  the  best  maie,  and  of  rather  hard  bristles,  to  enable 
it  to  penetrate  into  all  the  nooks  and  comers  of  the  teeth ; 
then,  havinp;  put  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water  into  your 
mouth,  letting  the  principal  of  it  escape  into  the  basin,  dip 
your  brush  in  warm  water,  and  if  you  are  about  using  Castile 
Hoap,  rub  the  brush  on  a  cake  of  tlie  soap,  and  then  well  brush 
your  teeth,  first  upwards  and  then  downwards,  then  from 
side  to  side— from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right — then 
the  backs  of  the  teeth,  then  apply  tbe  brush  to  the  tops  of 
the  crowns  of  the  teeth  both  of  tbe  upjier  and  of  the  lower 
jaw, — 80  that  eeery  part  of  each  tooth,  including  the  gums, 
may  in  turn  be  well  cleansed  and  be  well  brushed.  Be  not 
afraid  of  using  tlie  brush  ;  a  good  brushing  and  dressing  will 
do  the  teeth  and  tbe  gums  an  immensity  of  good;  it  will 
make  the  breath  sweet,  and  will  preserve  the  teeth  sound  and 
good.  After  using  the  brush  the  mouth  must,  of  course,  be 
well  rinsed  out  with  warm  water. 

The  finest  set  of  teeth  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  belonged  to  a 
middle-aged  gentleman ;  the  teeth  had  neither  spot  nor  blem- 
ish, they  were  like  beautiful  pearls.  He  ne\'er  had  toolliacbe 
in  his  life,  and  did  not  know  what  toothache  nieanll  He 
brushed  his  teeth,  eveiy  morning,  with  soap  and  wiitcr,  in 
the  manner  I  have  previously  recommended.  I  can  only  say 
to  you — go  and  do  likewise  I 

Camphor  ought  never  to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  of  tooth- 
powder,  it  makes  the  teeth  brittle.  Camphor  certaiidy  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  teeth,  for  a  time,  look  very  white ; 
but  it  is  an  evanescent  beauty. 

Tartar  is  apt  to  accumulate  between  and  around  the 
teeth;  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  not  to  remove  it  by  scaling 
instrumente,  but  to  adopt  the  plan  recommended  liy  Dp, 
Hicbardson,  namely,  to  well  brusli  the  teeth  with  pure  vinegar 
and  water. 
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PREVENTION   OF  DISEASE,  ETC. 

359.  If  a  hoy  or  a  girl  show  great  precocity  of  intellect^ 
is  any  organ  likely  to  become  affected? 

A  greater  quantity  of  arterial  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  of 
those  who  are  J!)rematurely  talented,  and  hence  it  becomes 
more  than  ordinarily  developed.  Such  advantages  are  not 
unmixed  with  danger ;  this  same  arterial  blood  may  excite 
and  feed  inflammation,  and  either  convulsions,  or  water  on 
the  brain,  or  insanity,  or,  at  last,  idiocy  may  follow.  How 
proud  a  mother  is  in  having  a  precocious  child  !  How  little 
IS  she  aware  that  precocity  is  frequently  an  indication  of 
disease ! 

360.  ffow  can  danger  in  such  a  case  be  warded  off? 

It  behoves  a  parent,  if  her  son  be  precocious,  to  restrain 
him — to  send  him  to  a  quiet  country  place,  free  from  the  ex- 
citement of  the  town  ;  and  when  he  is  sent  to  school,  to  give 
directions  to  the  master  that  he  is  not  on  any  account  to  tax 
his  intellect  (for  a  master  is  apt,  if  he  have  a  clever  boy,  to 
urge  him  forward)  ;  and  to  keep  him  from  those  institutions 
where  a  spirit  of  rivalry  is  maintained,  and  where  the  brain 
is  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement.  Medals  and 
prizes  are  well  enough  for  those  who  have  modera,te  abilities, 
but  dangerous  indeed  to  those  who  have  brilliant  ones. 

An  over-worked  precocious  brain  is  apt  to  cause  the  death  • 
of  the  owner  ;  and  if  it  does  not  do  so,  it  in  too  many  in- 
stances injures  the  brain  irreparably,  and  the  possessor  of 
such .  an  organ,  from  being  one  of  the  most  intellectual  of 
children,  becomes  one  of  the  most  common-place  of  men. 

Let  me  urge  vou,  if  you  have  a  precocious  child,  to  give, 
and  that,  before  it  be  too  late,  the  subject  in  question  your 
best  consideration. 

361.  Are  precocious  boys  in  thsir  general  health  usually 
strong  or  delicate? 

Delicate :  nature  seems  to  have  given  a  delicate  body  to 
compensate  for  the  advantages  of  a  talented  mind.  A  pre- 
cocious youth  is  predisposed  to  consumption,  more  so  than  to 
any  other  disease.  The  hard  study  which  he  frequently  un- 
dergoes excites  the  disease  into  action.  It  is  not  desirable, 
therefore,  to  have  a  precocious  child.  A  writer  in  "  Fraser's 
Magazine  "  speaks  very  much  to  the  purpose  when  he  says, 
"  Give  us  intellectual  beef  rather  than  intellectual  veal." 

362.  What  habit  of  body  is  most  predisposed  to  scrofula  f 
He  or  she  who  has  a  moist,  co\4,  i«AT,  delicate,  and  almost 
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tranaparent  skin,  largo  prominent  bine  eyoa,  pi'otuljerant  fore- 
head, light-brown  or  auburn  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  pouting  lipe, 
milk-white  teeth,  long  neck,  high  shoulders,  amall,  flat,  and 
contracted  chest,  tumid  bowels,  large  joints,  thin  limbs,  and 
flabby  muscles,  ia  the  person  most  i)redisposed  to  scrofula, 
The  disease  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  above ;  sometimes 
she  or  he  who  has  black  hair,  dark  eyes  and  complexion,  is 
subject  to  it,  hut  yet,  far  less  frequently  than  the  former.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  talented  are  the  most 
prone  to  scrofula,  and  being  thus  elcTer  tlieir  intellects  are 
too  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  their  health.  In  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  either  water  on  the  brain  or  mesenteric 
disease ;  in  youth,  pnlmonary  consumption  is  freq^uently  their 
doom  :  they  are  like  shining  meteors  ;  their  life  is  short,  but 
brilliant. 

363.  ^010  may  scroj^ila  be  warded  off  9 

Strict  attention  to  the  rules  of  health  is  the  means  to  pre- 
vent scrofula.  Books,  uoIesH  as  an  amusement,  ought  to  be 
discarded.  The  patient  must  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  and 
his  residence  should  be  a  healtliy  country  place,  where  the  air 
ia  dry  and  bracing ;  if  it  be  at  a  farm-honse,  in  a  salubrious 
neighhonrhood,  so  much  the  better.  In  selecting  a  house  for  a 
patient  predisposed  to  scrofula,  good  pure  wnier  should  be  an 
important  requisite;  indeed  for  every  one  who  valueshia  health. 
Early  rising  in  such  a  case  is  most  beneficial.  Wine,  spirits, 
and  all  fermented  liquors  ought  to  be  avoided.  Beef-steaks 
and  mutton-chops  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  milk  and  of 
farinaceous  food — such  as  rice,  sago,  ari'owroot,  &c,,  should 
be  his  diet. 

Scrofula,  if  the  above  rules  be  strictly  and  peraeveringly 
followed,  may  be  warded  off;  but  there  must  be  no  half  i 
measures,  no  trying  to  serve  two  masters — to  cultivate  at  the 
game  time  the  health  and  the  intellect  The  brain,  until  the 
body  becomes  strong,  must  not  be  taxed.  "  You  may  prevent 
scrofula  by  care,  hut  that  some  children  are  originally  predis- 
posed to  the  disease  there  cannot  he  the  least  doubt,  and  in 
such  caiies  the  education  and  the  habits  of  the  youth  should 
be  so  directed  as  to  ward  off  a  complaint,  the  effects  of 
which  are  so  frequently  fatal."  —  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on, 
Scrofula. 

364.  But  suppose  the  disease  to  be  already  formed,  w/iat 
must  then  he  done  f 

The  plan  i-ecommended  above  must  still  be  pursued,  not 
by  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  and  continuously,  for  it  is  a 
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complaint  that  requires  a  vast  deal  of  patience  and  great 
perseverance.  Warm  and  cold  sea-bathing  in  such  a  case  are 
generally  most  beneficial.  In  a  patient  with  confirmed  scrof- 
ula it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  consult  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced doctor. 

But  do  not  allow  without  a  second  opinion  any  plan  to 
be  adopted  that  will  weaken  the  system,  which  is  already  too 
much  depressed.  No,  rather  build  up  the  body  by  good  nour- 
ishing diet  (as  previously  recommended),  by  cod-liver  oil,  by 
a  dry  bracing  atmosphere,  such  as  either  Brighton,  or  Rams- 
gate,  or  Llandudno  ;  or  if  the  lungs  be  delicate,  by  a  more 
sheltered  coast,  such  as  either  St.  Leonards  or  Torquay. 

Let  no  active  purging,  no  mercurials,  no  violent,  des- 
perate remedies  be  allowed.  If  the  patient  cannot  be  cured 
without  them,  I  am  positive  that  he  will  not  be  cured  with 
them. 

But  do  not  despair ;  many  scrofulous  patients  are  cured  by 
time  and  by  judicious  treatment.  But  if  desperate  remedies 
are  to  be  used,  the  poor  patient  had  better  by  far  be  left  to 
Nature :  "  Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for 
very  gi*eat  are  his  mercies  ;  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand 
of  man." — Chronicles. 

366.  JECave  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  a  girl  stooping  f 

A  girl  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  stoop  :  Stooping  spoils 
the  figure,  weakens  the  chest,  and  interferes  with  the  digestion. 
If  she  cannot  help  stooping,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
she  is  in  bad  health,  and  that  a  medical  man  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted. As  soon  as  her  health  is  improved  the  dancing-master 
should  be  put  in  requisition,  and  calisthenic  and  gymnastic 
exercises  should  be  resorted  to.  Horse  exercise  and  swim- 
ming in  such  a  case  are  very  beneficial.  The  girl  should  live 
well,  on  good  nourishing  diet,  and  not  be  too  closely  confined 
J  either  to  the  house  or  to  her  lessons.  She  ought  during  the 
!  night  to  lie  on  a  horse-hair  mattress,  and  during  the  day,  for 
two  or  three  hours,  flat  on  her  back  on  a  reclining  board. 
Stooping,  if  neglected,  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  consump- 
tion. 

366.  If  a  hoy  he  round-shouldered  and  slouching  in  his 
\  gait^  what  ought  to  he  done  f 

Let  him  be  drilled ;  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  benefit 

him  than  drilling.     You  never  see  a  soldier  round-shouldered 

nor  slouch  y  in  his  gait.  He  walks  every  inch  like  a  man.  Look 

at  the  difference  in  appearance  between  a  country  bumpkin 

and  a  soldier  !    It  ia  the  drilling  that  makes  the  difference  : 
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"  Oh,  for  a  drill-aergoant  to  teacli  thorn  to  stand  upright,  and 
lo  turn  out  their  toes,  and  to  get  rid  of  that  slouching  hulk- 
ing gait,  which  gives  them  such  a  look  of  clumsiness  and 
stupidity  1 "  • 

367.  JIfy  daughter  Tuts  grown,  oiri  of  shape,  she  has  grown 
on  o?ie  side,  her  spine  is  not  straight,  and  her  ribs  bulge  out 
more  on  the  one  aide  than  on  the  other ;  tehat  is  the  cattse, 
and  can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  the  deformity  ? 

The  causes  ol  this  lateral  ourvature  of  the  epine,  and  oon- 
sequent  bul^ng  out  of  the  ribs  that  you  have  just  now  de- 
scribed, arise  either  from  deliuacy  of  constitution,  from  the 
want  of  proper  exercise,  from  too  much  learning,  or  from  too 
little  play,  or  from  not  sufficient  oj'  proper  nourishnieot  for  a 
rapidly-growing  body.  I  am  hiippy  to  say  that  sucb  a  case, 
by  indicious  treatment,  can  generaJly  be  cured— namely,  by 
gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  the  hand-awing,  tlie  fly-pole,  the 
patent  parlour  gymnasium,  the  cheet-expander,  the  skipping 
rope,  the  swimming-bath  ;  all  sorts  of  out-door  games,  such  as 
croquet,  archery,  &c. ;  by  plenty  of  good  nourishment,  by 
making  her  a  child  of  Nature,  by  letting  her  almost  live  in 
the  open  air,  and  by  throwing  books  to  the  winds.  But  let 
me  strongly  urge  you  not,  unless  ordered  by  an  experienced 
surgeon,  to  allow  any  mechanical  restraints  or  appliances  to 
bo  used.  If  she  be  made  strong,  the  mnscles  themselves  wi]l  * 
finll  both  the  spine  and  the  ribs  mto  their  proper  places,  more 
especially  if  judicious  games  and  exercises  (as  I  nave  before 
advised),  and  other  treatment  of  a  strengthening  and  bracing 
nature,  which  a  medical  man  will  indicate  to  you,  be  enjoine£ 
Mechanical  appliances  will,  if  not  judiciously  applied,  and  in 
a  proper  case,  waste  away  the  mueclea,  and  will  thus  increase 
the  mischief ;  if  they  cause  the  ribs  to  be  pushed  in  in  one 
place,  they  will  bulge  them  out  in  another,  -until,  instead  of 
being  one,  there  will  be  a  series  of  deformities.  No,  the 
giving  of  strength  and  the  judicious  exercising  of  the  muscles 
are,  for  a  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  and  the  consequent 
bulging  out  of  one  side  of  the  ribs,  the  proper  remedies,  and, 
in  tfae  majority  of  cases,  are  most  effectual,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose. 

I  think  it  well  to  strongly  impress  apon  a  mother's  mind 

the  great  importance  of  early  treatment.    If  the  above  advice 

be  followed,  every  curvature  in  the  beginning  might  be  cured. 

Cases  of  several  years'  standing  might,  with  judicious  treat- 

binent,  bo  wonderfully  relieved. 
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Bear  in  mind,  then,  that  if  the  girl  is  to  be  made  straight, 
she  is  first  of  all  to  be  made  strong ;  the  latter,  together  with 
the  j)roper  exercises  of  the  muscles,  will  lead  to  the  former ; 
and  the  earlier  a  medical  man  takes  it  in  hand,  the  more 
rapid,  the  more  certain,  and  the  more  effectual  will  be  the 
rure. 

An  inveterate,  long-continued,  and  neglected  case  of  curv- 
ature of  the  spine  and  bulging  out  of  the  ribs  on  one  side 
might  require  mechanical  appliances,  but  such  a  case  can  onlv 
be  decided  on  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  who  ought  always, 
in  the  first  place^  to  be  consulted. 

368.  Is  a  alight  spitting  of  blood  to  he  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  symptom  f 

Spitting  of  blood  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion ;  even  when  a  youth  appears,  in  other  respects,  to  be  in 
food  health,  it  is  frequently  the  forerunner  of  consumption.  • 
t  might  be  said  that,  by  mentioning  the  fact,  I  am  unneces- 
sarily alarming  a  parent,  but  it  would  be  a  false  kindness  if  I 
did  not  do  so  : — 

**I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind." — Shakspeare, 
Let  me  ask,  When  is  consumption  to  be  cured  ?  Is  it  at 
the  onset,  or  is  it  when  it  is  confirmed  ?  If  a  mother  had 
been  more  generally  aware  that  spitting  of  blood  was  fre- 
quently the  forerunner  of  consumption,  she  would,  in  the 
management  of  her  offspring,  have  taken  greater  precautions  ; 
she  would  have  made  everything  give  way  to  the  preservation 
of  their  health  ;  and,  in  many  instanced,  she  would  have  been 
amply  repaid  by  having  the  lives  of  her  children  spared  to 
her.  We  frequently  hear  of  patients  in  confirmed  consump- 
tion, being  sent  to  Mentone,  to  Madeira,  and  to  other  foreign 
parts.  Can  anything  be  more  cruel  or  absurd?  If  there  be 
any  disease  that  requires  the  comforts  of  home — and  truly 
may  an  Englishman  s  dwelling  be  called  hom,e! — and  good 
nursing  more  than  another,  it  is  consumption. 

369.  What  is  the  death-rate  of  consumption  in  England  f 
At  what  age  does  consumption  most  frequently  occur  f    Are 
girls  more  liable  to  it  than  boys  ?    What  are  the  symptoms  ofi 
this  disease  f 

It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  there  always  are  in 

England  78,000  cases  of  consumption,  and  that  the  yearly 

death-rate  of  this  fell  disease  alone  is  39,000  !     Consumption 

moT^o  frequently  shows  itself  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 

and  twenty-one  :  after  then  the  liability  to  the  disease  gradu- 

aJIy  dimimaheSy  until,  at  the  age  oi  iott^-^\^/\\.\i^Q.Qme8  com- 
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paratively  rare.  Boys  are  more  prone  to  this  complaint  than 
^rla.  Some  of  the  most  important  aymptoma  of  pulmonary 
consumption  are  inflieatcd  by  the  BtethoHCope;  but  as  I  am 
addressing  a  mother,  it  would,  of  course,  be  quite  out  of 
->lace  to  treat  of  suuh  signs  in  ConverBationa  of  this  kind, 
The  symiitoms  it  might  be  well  for  a  parent  to  recognize,  in 
order  that  she  may  seek  aid  early,  I  will  presently  describe. 
It  IB  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  to  cure  consumption,  unless 
advice  be  sought  at  the  onset,  as  the  only  effectual  good  in 
this  disease  is  to  be  done  atjirst. 

It  might  bo  well  to  state  that  consumption  creeps  on  in- 
sidiously. One  of  the  eai'Iiest  symptoms  of  this  dreadful 
scourge  is  a  slight,  dry,  short  cough,  attended  with  tickling 
and  irritation  at  the  top  of  the  throat.  This  cough  generally 
occurs  in  the  morning;  but,  after  som«  time,  comes  on  at 
night,  and  gradually  through  the  day  and  the  night.  Fre- 
quently diirmg  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  a  slight  spitting 
of  blood  occurs.  Now,  this  ia  a  most  dangerous  symptom  ; 
indeed,  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  almost 
a  sure  sign  that  the  patient  ifi  in  the  Jirst  stage  of  a  conaump- 

There  is  usually  hoarseness,  not  constant,  but  coming  on 
if  the  patient  be  tired,  or  towards  the  evening ;  there  is  also 
a  sense  of  lassitude  and  depression,  shortness  of  breath,  a 
feeling  of  being  quickly  wearied  — more  especially  on  the 
slightest  exertion.  The  hair  of  a  consumptive  person  usually 
faUs  off,  and  what  little  remains  is  weak  and  poor;  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  become  enlarged,  or  clubbed  as  it  is  sometimes 
called;  the  patient  loses  flesh,  and,  after  some  time,  night 
sweats  make  their  appearance  :  then  we  may  know  that  hectic 
fever  has  commenced. 

Hectic  begins  with  chilliness,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
flushings  of  the  face  and  by  burning  heat  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  especially  of  the  palms  and  soles.  This  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  perspirations.  The  patient  has  generally,  during  the 
day,  two  decided  parosysnis  of  hectic  fever — tile  (me  at  noon, 
which  lasts  above  five  hours ;  the  other  in  the  evening,  which 
is  more  aeverei  and  ends  in  violent  perspirations,  which  per- 
spirations continue  the  whole  night  through.  lie  may,  flur- 
iug  the  day,  have  several  attacks  of  hectic  flushes  of  the  face, 
especially  after  eating;  at  one  moment  he  complains  of  being 
too  hot,  and  rushes  to  the  cool  air;  the  next  moment  he  is 
too  cold,  and  almost  scorches  himself  by  sitting  too  near  the 
fire.      Whenever  the  circumscribed  hectic  flush  ia  on  the 
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cheek,  it  looks  as  though  the  cheek  had  been  painted  with 
vermilion,  then  is  tlie  time  when  the  palms  of  the  hands  are 
burning  hot.  Crabbe,  in  the  following  lines,  graphically 
describes  the  hectic  flush : — 

"  When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hae, 
And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew: 
They  call'd  it  hectic  ;  'twas  a  fiery  flush, 
More  fix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush." 

The  expectoration  at  first  is  merely  mucus,  but  after  a 
time  it  assumes  a  characteristic  appearance  ;  it  has  a  round- 
ish, flocculent,  woolly  form,  each  portion  of  phlegm  keeping, 
as  it  were,  distinct ;  and  if  the  expectoration  be  stirred  in 
water,  it  has  a  milk-like  appearance.  The  patient  is  com- 
monly harassed  by  frequent  bowel  complaints,  which  rob  him 
of  what  little  strength  he  has  left.  The  feet  and  ankles  swell. 
The  perspiration,  as  before  remarked,  comes  on  in  the  even- 
ing, continues  all  night — ^more  especially  towards  morning, 
and  while  the  patient  is  asleep  ;  during  the  time  he  is  awake, 
even  at  night,  he  seldom  sweats  much.  The  thrush  generally 
shows  itself  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  attacking  the 
tongue,  the  tonsils,  and  the  soft  palate,  and  is  a  sure  harbinger 
of  approaching  death.     Emaciation  rapidly  sets  in. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  engines  of  destruction  at  work 
— viz.,  the  colliquative  (melting)  sweats,  the  violent  bowel 
complaints,  the  vital  parts  that  are  affected,  the  harassing 
cough,  the  profuse  expectoration,  the  hectic  fever,  the  dis- 
tressing exertion  of  struggling  to  breathe — we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  "  consumption  had  hung  out  her  red  flag  of  no 
surrender,"  and  that  death  soon  closes  the  scene.  In  girls, 
provided  they  have  been  previously  regular,  menstruation 
gradually  declines,  and  then  entirely  disappears. 

370.  What  are  the  causes  of  consumption  f 

The  predisposing  causes  of  consumption  are  the  tubercu- 
lous habit  of  body,  hereditary  predisposition,  narrow  or  con- 
tracted chest,  deformed  spine,  delicacy  of  constitution,  bad 
and  scanty  diet,  or  food  containing  but  little  nourishment, 
impure  air,  close  in-door  confinement  in  schools,  in  shops,  and 
in  factories,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  dissipation,  late  hours, 
over-taxing  with  book-learning  the  growing  brain,  thus  pro- 
ducing debility,  want  of  proper  out-door  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments, tight  lacing;  indeed,  anything  and  everything  that 
either  will  debilitate  the  constitution,  or  will  interfere  with, 
or  will  impede,  the  proper  action  of  the  lungs,  will  be  the 
predisposing  causes  of  this  fearful  and  lamentable  disease. 
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a  ill,  poor,  and  insufficiont  diet  is  the  mother  of  many 
diseases,  and  especially  of  consumption  :  "  Whatsoever  was 
the  father  of  a  disease,  an  ill  diet  was  the  mother." 

The  most  common  exciting  oauses  of  consumption  are 
Blighted  colds,  neglected  inflamniaticm  of  the  chest,  long  con- 
tinuance of  influenza,  sleeping  in  damp  beds,  allowing  wet 
clothes  to  dry  on  the  body,  unhealthy  employmentB — sueli  as 
needle^inding,  pearl  button  making,  &c. 

371.  Supposing  a  youth  to  Tiaoe  spitHnff  of  blood,  what 
precmUions  teotdd  yoxt  taJce  to  prevent  it  from  ending  in  con- 
sumption? 

Let  his  health  be  the  first  cousideration  ;  throw  books  to 
the  winds ;  if  he  be  at  school,  take  him  away ;  if  he  be  in 
trade,  cancel  his  indentures  ;  if  he  be  iu  the  town,  send  him  to 
a  sheltered  healthy  spot  iu  the  country,  or  to  the  south  coast ; 
as,  for  instance,  either  to  St.  Leonards-ou-Sea,  to  Torquay,  or 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

I  should  he  particulai-  in  his  c.lothbg,  taking  especial  care 
to  keep  his  chest  and  feet  warm.  If  he  did  not  already  wear 
flannel  waistcoats,  let  it  be  winter  or  summer,  I  should  reo- 
OTomend  him  immediately  to  do  so  :  if  it  be  winter,  I  should 
advise  hini  also  to  take  %o  Jlannel  drawers.  The  feet  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  ;  they  ought  to  be  kejit  both  warm 
and  dry,  the  slightest  dampness  of  either  shoes  or  stockings 
should  cause  them  to  be  immediately  changed.  If  a  boy, 
he  ought  to  wear  double-breasted  waistcoats ;  if  a  girl,  Iiigh 


The  diet  must  be  nutritious  and  generous ;  lae  should  be 
encouraged  to  eat  plentifully  of  beef  and  mutton.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  breakfast,  where  it  agrees,  than  milk ;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  frequently  made  to  agree  hy  previously  boil- 
ing it.  Good  home-brewed  ale  or  sound  porter  ought,  in 
moderation,  to  be  taken.  Wino  and  apiiits  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  allowed.  I  caution  parents  m  this  particular,  as 
many  have  an  idea  that  wine,  in  euch  cases,  is  strengthening, 
and  that  rvm  and  milk  is  a  good  thing  either  to  cure  or  to 
present  a  cough  ! 

If  it  lie  summer,  let  him  be  iimch  in  the  open  air,  avoiding 
the  ei'pning  and  the  niglit  air.  If  it  be  winter,  he  should, 
unless  the  weather  be  mdd  for  the  season,  keej)  within  doors. 
Particular  attention  ought  to  bo  paid  to  the  point  the  wind  is 
in,  as  he  should  not  he  allowed  to  go  out  if  it  is  either  in  the 
north,  in  the  east,  or  iu  the  noith-east ;  the  latter  is  more 
especially  dangerous.     It  it  be  s^pring,  and  the  weather  be 
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favourable,  or  summer  or  autumn,  change  of  air,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  south-coast — ^to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  instance — 
would  be  desirable :  indeed,  in  a  case  of  spitting  of  blood,  I 
know  of  no  remedy  so  likely  to  ward  on  that  formidable, 
and,  generally,  intractable  complaint  —  consumption  —  as 
change  of  air.  The  beginning  of  the  autumn  is,  of  course, 
the  best  season  for  visiting  the  coast.  It  would  be  advisable, 
at  the  commencement  of  October,  to  send  him  either  to  Italy, 
to  the  south  of  France — to  Mentone  * — or  to  the  mild  parts 
of  England — ^more  especially  c:thcr  to  Hastings,  or  to  Tor- 
quay, or  to  the  Isle  of  Wight — ^to  winter.  But  remember,  if 
he  be  actually  in  a  confirmed  consumption,  I  would  not  on 
any  account  whatever  let  him  leave  his  home ;  as  then  the 
comforts  of  home  will  far,  very  far,  out-weigh  any  benefit  of 
change  of  air. 

372.  Suppose  a  youth  to  he  much  predisposed  to  a  sore 
throaty  what  precautions  ought  he  to  take  to  ward  off  future 
attacks? 

He  must  use  every  morning  thorough  ablution  of  the 
body,  beginning  cautiously ;  that  is  to  say,  commencing  with 
the  neck  one  morning,  then,  by  degrees,  morning  after  morn- 
ing, sponging  a  larger  surface,  until  the  whole  of  the  body  be 
sponged.  The  chill  at  first  must  be  taken  off  the  water; 
gradually  the  temperature  ought  to  be  lowered  until  the 
water  be  quite  cold,  taking  care  to  rub  the  body  thoroughly 
dry  with  a  coarse  towel — a  Turkish  rubber  being  the  best  for 
the  purpose. 

He  ought  to  bathe  his  throat  externally  every  night  and 
morning  with  luke-warm  salt  and  water,  the  temperature  of 
which  must  be  gradually  reduced  until  at  length  no  warm 
water  be  added.  He  should  gargle  his  throat  either  with 
barm,  vinegar,  and  sage  tea,t  or  with  salt  and  water — two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  table  salt  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
He  ought  to  harden  himself  by  taking  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  He  must,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  either 
sitting  or  standing  in  a  draught ;  if  he  be  in  one,  he  should 
face  it.  He  ought  to  keep  his  feet  warm  and  dry.  He  should 
take  as  little  aperient  medicine  as  possible,  avoiding  espe- 
cially both  calomel  and  blue-pill.  As  he  gi-ows  up  to  manhood 
he  ought  to  allow  his  beard  to  grow,  as  such  would  be  a  nat- 
ural covering  for  his  throat :  I  have  known  a  great  benefit  to 

*  See  Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,   By  J.  Henry  Ben- 
net,  M.D.,  London  :  CrmrcLill. 

f  A  wine-glassful  of  barm,  a  wine-glassful  of  yinegar,  and  the  remainder  saga 
tea,  te  make  a  half-pint  bottle  of  gargVe. 
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arise  from  this  simple  plan.  The  fashion  is  novr  to  wear  the 
beard.  Dot  to  use  the  razor  at  all,  and  a  sensible  fashion  I  con- 
sider it  to  be.  The  finest  respirator  in  the  world  is  the  beard. 
The  beard  ia  not  only  good  for  sore  throats,  but  for  weak 
cbests.  The  wearing  of  the  beard  is  a  splendid  innovation  ; 
it  saves  no  end  of  trouble,  is  very  beneficial  to  health,  sind  i^ 
a  great  improvement  "to  tbe  human  face  di\Tne." 

373.  Mave  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  almost  uiii- 
veraal  habit  of  boya  and  of  very  young  men  smoking  ? 

I  anL  not  now  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  eSects 
of  tobacco  flinoking  on  the  middle-aged  and  on  the  aged,  I 
ara  addressing  a  mother  as  to  the  desirability  of  her  sons, 
when  boys,  being  allowed  to  smoke.  I  consider  tobaeoo 
smoking  one  of  the  most  injurious  and  deadly  habits  a  boy  or 
young  man  can  indulge  in.  It  contracts  the  chest  and  weak- 
ens the  lungs,  thus  predisposing  to  consumption.  It  impairs 
the  stomach,  thus  producing  indigestion.  It  debilitates  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  thus  inducing  epileptic  fits  and 
nervona  depression.  It  stimts  the  growth,  and  is  one  cause 
of  the  present  race  of  pigmies.  It  makes  the  young  lazy  and 
disinchned  for  work.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses  ot  the 
present  day.  The  following  cases  prove,  more  than  any  ar- 
gument can  prove,  the  dangerous  and  deplorable  effects  of  a 
boy  smoking.  I  copy  tbe  first  ciase  from  PvbUc  Opinion. 
"  The  J^Vance  mentions  the  following  fact  as  a  proof  of  the 
evil  oonseqnenoea  of  smoking  for  boya  : — 'A  pupil  in  one  of 
tbe  colleges,  only  twelve  years  of  age,  was  some  time  since 
-  seized  with  epileptic  fits,  which  became  worse  and  worse  in 
spite  of  all  the  remedies  employed.  At  last  it  was  discovered 
that  the  lad  had  been  for  two  years  past  secretly  indulging  in 
the  weed.  Effectual  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  liia  ob- 
taining tobacco,  and  he  soon  recovered.'  " 

The  other  case  occun-ed  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  my 
own  practice.  The  patient  was  a  youth  of  nineteen.  Ho 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,  From  being  a  bright  intelligent 
lad,  he  was  becoming  idiotic,  and  epileptic  fits  were  super- 
vening. I  painted  to  him,  in  vivid  colours,  the  horrora  of  his 
case,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  still  persisted  in  hiij  bad 
practicea,  he  would  soon  become  a  drivelling  Idiot !  I  at 
length,  after  some  trouble  and  contention,  previiiled  upon  him 
to  desist  from  smoking  altogether.  Ho  rapidly  lost  ail  epi- 
leptic symptoms,  hia  ^ce  soon  aasumed  its  wonted  intelli- 
gence, and  his  mind  asserted  its  former  power.  He  remains 
well  to  this  day,  and  is  now  a  married  man  with  a  family. 
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374.  What  are  the  best  methods  to  restrain  a  violent  Meed-  k 
ing  from  the  nose  f  a 

Do  not,  unless  it  be  violent,  interfere  with  a  bleeding  from  lie 
the  nose.    A  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  frequently  an  effort  of 
Nature  to  relieve  itself,  and  therefore,  unless  it  be  likely  to  Kc 
weaken  the  patient,  ought  not  to  be  restrained.  If  it  be  neces-  : 
sary  to  restrain  the  bleeding,  press  firmly,  for  a  few  min-4i8 
utes,  the  nose  between  the  finger  and  the  thumb ;  this  alone  fcj 
will  often  stop  the  bleeding ;  if  it  should  not,  then  try  what  ** 
bathing  the  nose  and  the  forehead  and  the  nape  of  the  necki 
with  water  quite  cold  from  the  pump,  will  do.     K  that  doesi 
not  succeed*,  try  the  old-fashioned  remedy  of  putting  a  cold  I 
large  door-key  down  the  back.     If  these  plans  fail,  try  the 
effect  either  of  powdered  alum  or  of  powdered  matico,  used 
after  the  fashion  of  snuff — a  pinch  or  two  either  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other,  or  of  both,  should  be  sniffed  up  the  bleeding  nos- 
tril.    If  these  should  not  answer  the  purpose,  although  they 
almost  invariably  will,  apply  a  large  lump  of  ice  to  the  nape  *\ 
of  the  neck,  and  put  a  small  piece  of  ice  into  the  patient's 
mouth  for  him  to  suck. 

If  these  methods  do  not  succeed,  plunge  the  hand  and  the 
fore-arm  into  cold  water,  keep  them  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  take  them  out,  and  either  hold,  or  let  be  held  up,  the 
arms  and  the  hands  high  above  the  head :  this  plan  has  fre- 
quently succeeded  when  others  have  failed.  Let  the  room  be  -ii 
kept  cool,  throw  open  the  windows,  and  do  not  have  many  in  -c 
the  room  to  crowd  around  the  patient.  \ 

Doubtless  Dr.  Richardson  s  local  anassthetic — ^the  ether 
spray — playing  for  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  on  the  nose  and 
up  the  bleeding  nostril,  would  act  most  beneficially  in  a  severe 
case  of  this  kind,  and  would,  before  resorting  to  the  disa^e- 
able  operation  of  plugging  the  nose,  deserve  a  trial.  1  re- 
spectfully submit  this  suggestion  to  my  medical  brethren.  * 
The  ether — rectified  ether — used  for  the  spray  ought  to  be  \ 
perfectly  pure,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  oi  0'723.  « 

If  the  above  treatment  does  not  soon  succeed,  send  for  a 
medical  man,  as  more  active  means  such  as  plugging  of  the 
nostrils — which  is  not  done  unless  in  extreme  cases — ^might  be 
necessary. 

But  before  plugging  of  the  nose  is  resorted  to,  it  will  be 
well  to  try  the  effects  of  a  cold  solution  of  alum  : — 

Take  of— Powdered  Alam,  one  drachm  ; 

Water,  half  a  pint : 
To  make  a  Lotioiv. 
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A  little  of  tlie  lotiou  eliould  be  put  into  tlie  palm  of  tbe 

id  aud  Bniffed  up  tlic  bUeding  nostril ;  or,  if  that  does  nut 
acceed,  eome  of  tb<j  lotion  ougbt,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  to 
e  syringed  up  the  nose. 

375.  In  case  of  a  young  lady  fainting,  what  had  better  ie 
tie? 

Lay  her  flat  upon  her  back,  taking  care  that  the  head  be 

low  as,  if  not  lower  than,  the  body  ;  throw  open  the  win- 
Ows,  do  not  crowd  around  hci',*  unloosen  her  dresa  as  quliik- 
'  as  possible ;  ascertain  if  she  have  been  guilty  of  tight- 
cing — ^for  fainting  is  sometimes  produced  by  that  repre- 
iuBible  practice.  Apply  Bmelliiig  sails  to  ber  nostrils;  if 
ley  be  not  at  hand,  burn  a  piece  of  rag  under  her  nose; 
uh  cold  water  upon  her  face;  throw  open  the  window; 
n  her ;  and  do  not,  as  is  generally  done,  crowd  round  her, 
id  tbus  prevent  a  free  circolation  of  air.  As  soon  us  she  can 
wallow,  give  her  either  a  di-iiugiit  of  cold  water  or  a  glass 
"  le,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  a  wine-giassful  of 
'at«r. 

To  prevent  faintinff  for  the  future. — ^I  would  recommend 
iriy  hours ;  country  air  and  exercise  ;  the  stays,  if  worn  at 
1,  to  be  worn  slack ;  attention  to  diet ;  avoidance  of  wine, 

r,  spirits,  excitement,  and  fashionable  amusements. 

Sometimes  the  uause  of  a  young  lady  fainting,  is  either  a 
Bordered  stomach,  or  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  If 
e  fainting  have  been  caused  by  disordered  stomach,  it  may 
".  necessai-y  to  stop  the  suppliea,  and  give  the  stomach,  for  a 
iy  or  two,  but  little  to  do ;  a  fast  will  fiequently  present 
e  necessity  of  giving  medicine,  Of  course,  if  the  stomach 
much  disordered,  it  will  be  desirable  to  consult  a  medical 
Ui. 

If  your  daugjiter's  fainting  have  originated  from  a  costive 
Ue  of  the  bowelH  (another  frequent  cause  of  fainting),  I  beg 
refer  you  to  a  subsequent  Conversation,  in  which  I  will 
ve  you  a  list  of  remedies  for  the  pi'eventiun  and  the  ti'eut/- 
icnt  of  constipation. 

A  young  lady's  fainting  occasionally  arises  from  debility 
-from  dowright  weakness  of  the  constitution  ;  then  the  best 
Kmedlcs  will  be,  change  of  air  to  the  coast,  good  nourishing 
let,  and  the  following  strengthening  mixture  : 


tmr?! 


know  IbB  gre»t  lmport»neB  of  ncpt  rrowdlng  •rouna  *  pcUant  who 

iW  the  taoiish  Uuoiiin  wlili  ono  tlial  iHocm*  ; 
_  ._ie  mil  to  belli  hliu,  and  M  Bti>|i  Uie  ulr 
Bj  "lilcli  ha  should  reTlvo." 
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Take  of— Tincture  of  Perchloride  of  Iron,  two  drachma  ; 
TlDctare  of  Caliimba,  six  drachms  ; 
Distilled  Water,  seven  ounces  : 
Two  table-spoonfuls  of  this  mixture  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Or,  for  a  change,  the  following : — 

Take  of— Wine  of  Iron,  one  ounce  and  a-half  ; 

Distilled  Water,  six  ounces  and  a-half  : 
To  make  a  MixtuTe.    Two  table-spoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 

Iron  medicines  ought  always  to  be  taken  after  instead  of 
before  a  meal.  The  best  times  of  the  day  for  taking  either  of 
the  above  mixtures  will  be  eleven  o'clock,  four  o'clock,  and 
seven  o'clock. 

376.  You  Tiad  a  great  objection  to  a  wMher  administering 
calomel  either  to  an  infant  or  to  a  chUd^  have  you  the  same 
objection  to  a  boy  or  a  girl  taking  it  when  he  or  she  requires 
an  aperient  f 

Equally  as  great.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  frequent 
use,  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  calomel  and  of  other  preparations 
of  meVcury,  is  often  a  source  of  liver  disease  and  an  exciter 
of  scrofula.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in  some  diseases, 
when  given  by  a  judicious  medical  man ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  drug  of  great  danger  when  either  given  indis- 
criminately, or  when  too  often  pres(;ribed.  I  will  grant  that 
in  liver  diseases  it  frequently  gives  temporary  relief ;  but 
when  a  patient  has  once  commenced  the  regular  use  of  it,  he 
cannot  do  without  it,  until,  at  length,  the  functional  ends  in 
organic  disease  of  the  liver.  The  use  of  calomel  predisposes 
to  cold,  and  thus  frequently  brings  on  either  inflammation  or 
consumption.  Family  aperient  pills  ought  never  to  contain, 
in  any  form  whatever,  a  particle  of  mercury. 

377.  WiU  you  give  me  a  list  of  rem^ediesfor  the  prevention 
and  for  the  cure  of  constipation  r 

If  you  find  it  necessary  to  give  your  son  or  daughter  an 
aperient,  the  mildest  should  be  selected  ;  for  instance,  an 
agreeable  and  effectual  one,  is  an  electuary  composed  of  the 
following  ingi*edients : — 

Take  of — ^Best  Alexandria  Senna,  powdered,  one  oonoe  ; 
Best  fi^,  two  ounces  ; 
Best  Raisins  (stoned),  two  ounces  : 
All  chopped  very  fine.   The  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  two  to  be  eaten,  either  early 
in  the  morning  or  at  bedtime. 

Or,  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Compound  Confection  of 

Senna  (lenitive   electuary)  may  occasionally,  early  in  the 

morning,  be  taken.      Or,  for  a  change,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
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Henry's  Magiieaia,  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  waiin  water.  If 
thU  should  not  he  sufficiently  active,  -i.  tea-spoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  should  be  given  with  the  magnesia.  A  Seidlitz  Powder 
forms  another  safe  and  mild  aperient,  or  one  or  two  Com- 
pound Ehubai'b  Pilla  may  be  g^ven  at  bed-time.  The  follow- 
ing prescription  for  a  pill,  where  an  aperient  is  absolutely 
necessary,  is  a  mild,  gentle,  and  effective  one  for  the  pur- 
Take  of — Extrart  of  Sopotriiie  AloM,  eight  gmins  ; 

Compound  Estrnet  of  Colocynth,  (octj-eight  grjilna  ; 

Hani  Soap,  twenty-foni  g™nB  ; 

Treacle,  a  aiiffldeiit  qimuCity: 
To  make  twentT-four  Pilla.    Oiie  or  two  to  bo  tiiken  atliBii-tlnio  occueion- 

But,  after  all,  the  best  opening  medicines  are — cold  ab- 
lutions every  morning  of  the  whole  body ;  attention  to  diet; 
variety  of  food ;  bran-bread  ;  grapes ;  stewed  prunes ;  French 
plums ;  Muscatel  raisins ;  figs ;  fruit  both  cooked  and  raw — 
if  it  be  ripe  and  sound ;  oalmeal  porridge  j  lentil  powder,  in 
the  form  of  Du  Barry's  Ai-abica  Bevalenta ;  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  especially  spinach ;  exercise  in  the  open  air }  early 
vising ;  daily  visiting  the  water-closet  at  a  certain  hour — there 
is  nothing  keeps  the  bowels  open  so  regularly  and  well  as 
establishing  the  liabit  of  visiting  the  water-closet  at  a  certain 
hour  every  morning;  and  the  other  rules  o£  health  specified 
in  these  Conversations.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  these 
points,  poor  school-boys  and  school-girls  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  swallow  such  nauseous  and  disgusting  messes  as  they 
usually  do  to  their  aversion  and  injury. 

Should  these  plaus  not  succeed  (although  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  with  patience  and  peraeverance,  they  will)  I  woald 
advise  an  enema  once  or  twice  a  week,  either  simply  of  warm 
water,  or  of  one  made  of  gruel,  tabl&«alt,  and  olive-oi),  in 
the  proportion  of  two  table-spoonfnls  of  table-salt,  two  of  oil, 
and  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  which  a  boy  may  administer  to 
himself,  or  a  girl  to  herself,  by  means  of  a  proper  enema 
apparatus. 

Hydropathy  is  oftentimes  vei-y  serviceable  in  preventing 
and  in  curing  costiveness ;  and  as  it  will  sometimes  prevent 
the  necessity  of  administering  medicine,  it  is  both  a  boon  anil 
a  blessing.  "  Hydro]iathy  also  Bupjjlies  ns  with  various  rem- 
edies for  constipation.  From  the  smiple  glass  of  cold  water, 
taken  early  in  the  morning,  to  the  various  douches  and  sea- 
baths,  a  long  list  of  useful  appliances  might  be  made  out, 
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among  wliicli  we  may niention  the  'wet  com}>resses'  worn  for 
three  hours  over  the  abdomen  [bowels],  with  a  gutta  percha 
covering." 

I  have  here  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  a  mother  who  is  al- 
ways physicking  her  family.  It  is  an  unnatural  thing  to  be 
constantly  dosing  either  a  child,  or  any  one  else,  with  medicine. 
One  would  suppose  that  some  people  were  only  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  physicked !  If  more  care  were  paid  to  the  rules 
of  health,  very  little  medicine  would  be  required !  This  is  a 
bold  assertion  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  it  is  a  true  one.  It 
is  a  strange  admission  for  a  medical  man  to  make,  but,  never- 
theless, my  convictions  compel  me  to  avow  it. 

378.  what  is  the  reason  girls  are  so  subject  to  costiveness  f 

The  principal  reason  why  girls  suffer  more  from  costive- 
ness than  boys,  is  that  their  habits  are  more  sedentary ;  as 
the  best  opening  medicines  in  the  world  are  an  abundance  of 
exercise,  of  muscular  exertion,  and  of  fresh  air.  Unfortu- 
nately, poor  girls  in  this  enlightened  age  must  be  engaged, 
sitting  all  the  while,  several  hours  every  day  at  fancy  work, 
the  piano,  and  other  accomplishments ;  they,  consequently, 
have  little  time  for  exercise  of  any  kind.  The  bowels,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  become  constipated ;  they  are,  therefore, 
dosed  with  pills,  with  black  draughts,  with  brimstone  and 
treacle — Oh !  the  abomination  ! — and  with  medicines  of  that 
class,  almost  ad  infinitum.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Open- 
ing medicines,  by  constant  repetition,  lose  their  effects,  and, 
therefore,  require  to  be  made  stronger  and  still  stronger,  un- 
til, at  length,  the  strongest  will  scarcely  act  at  all,  and  the 
poor  unfortunate  girl,  when  she  becomes  a  woman,  if  she  ever 
does  become  one,  is  spiritless,  heavy,  dull,  and  listless,  requir- 
ing daily  doses  of  physic,  until  she  almost  lives  on  medicine  1 

All  this  misery  and  wretchedness  proceed  from  Nature's 
laws  having  been  set  at  defiance,  from  artificial  means  taking 
the  place  of  natural  ones — from  a  mother  adopting  as  her 
rule  and  guide  fashion  and  folly,  rather  than  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.  When  will  a  mother  awake  from  her  folly  and 
stupidity  ?  This  is  strong  language  to  address  to  a  lady ; 
but  it  is  not  stronger  than  the  subject  demands. 

Mothers  of  England !  do,  let  me  entreat  youj  ponder  well 
upon  what  I  have  said.  Do  rescue  your  girls  from  the  bond- 
age of  fashion  and  of  folly,  which  is  worse  than  the  bondage 
of  the  Egyptiati  task-masters  ;  for  the  Israelites  did,  in' iniS:- 
XEP^  bricks  without  straw,  work  in  the  open  air^-^"  So  the 
people  were    scattered  abroad  t^wow^owX.  «lU  t,\v^  land  of 
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B^fypt  to  gather  stubble  instead  of  straw  ; "  but  your  girls, 
many  of  them,  at  least,  have  no  work,  either  in  the  house  or 
in  the  open  atr — they  have  no  exercise  whatever.  They  are 
poor,  drawling,  dawdling,  miserable  nonentities,  with  muscles, 
for  the  want  of  proper  exercise,  like  ribands  ;  and  with  faces, 
for  the  Lick  of  fresh  air,  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  What 
a  host  of  charming  girls  are  yearly  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
fashion  and  of  folly. 

Another,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  costiveness,  is  the  bad 
hahit  of  disobeying  the  call  of  having  the  bowels  opened. 
The  moment  there  is  the  slightest  inclination  to  relieve  the 
bowels,  instantli/  it  ought  to  he  attended  to,  or  serioua  results 
wil!  follow.  Let  me  urge  a  mother  to  instil  into  her  daugh- 
ter's mind  the  importance  of  this  advice, 

379.  Ybunapeople  are  du^ect  topimples  on  tMface,  tehat 
is  the  remedy  f 

These  hard  red  pimples  {acne — "  the  grub  pimple  ")  are  a 
common  and  an  obstinate  affection  of  the  skin,  affecting  the 
forehead,  the  temples,  the  nose,  the  chin,  and  the  cheeks; 
occasionally  attacking  the  neck,  the  shonlders,  the  back,  and 
the  chest ;  and  as  they  more  frequently  affect  the  young,  from 
the  age  of  15  to  S5,  and  aye  disfiguring,  they  cause  much  an- 
noyance. "  These  pimples  are  so  well  known  hy  most  persons 
as  Hoarcely  to  need  description ;  they  are  conical,  red,  and 
hard;  after  a  while,  they  become  white,  and  yellow  at  the 
point,  then  diacharce  a  thick,  yellow-coloured  matter,  mingled 
with  a  whitish  substance,  and  become  covered  b^  a  hard 
brown  scab,  and  lastly,  disappear  very  slowly,  sometiraoa  very 
imperfectly,  and  often  leaving  an  ugly  scar  behind  them.  To 
these  symptoms  are  not  unfrequently  added  considerable 
pain,  and  always  much  un sightliness.  When  these  little 
cones  have  the  black  bead  of  a  '  grub '  at  their  point,  they 
constitute  the  variety  termed  spotted  acne.  These  latter 
often  remain  stationary  for  months,  without  increasing  or  be- 
coming red  ;  but  when  they  inflame,  they  arc  in  nowise  differ- 
ent in  their  course  from  the  common  kind." — Wilson  on 
Heafthy  Skin. 

I  find,  in  these  cases,  .great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
bathing  the  face,  night  and  morning,  with  strong  salt  and 
water — a  table-spoonful  of  table-salt  to  a  tea-cupful  of  water ; 
by  paying  attention  to  the  bowels  ;  by  living  on  plain,  whole- 
Home,  nourishing  food;  and  by  taking  a  gi'oat  deal  of  out- 
door exercise.  Sea-bathing,  in  these  caaes,  is  often  very 
benelicial.  Gmbs  and  worms  have  a  mortal  antipathy  to  salt. 
17 
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880.  What  is  the  came  of  a  Gum-boil  f 

A  decayed  root  of  a  tooth,  which  causes  inflammation  and 
abscess  of  the  gum,  which  abscess  breaks,  and  thus  becomes 
a  gum-boil. 

381.  What  is  the  treatment  of  a  Own^oUf 

Foment  the  outside  of  the  face  with  a  hot  camomile  and 
poppy  head  fomentation,*  and  apply  to  the  gum-boil,  be- 
tween the  cheek  and  the  gum,  a  small  white  bread  and  milk 
poultice,!  which  renew  frequently. 

As  soon  as  the  gum-boil  has  become  quiet,  bt/  all  means 
have  the  affected  tooth  extracted,  or  it  might  cause  disease, 
and  consequently  serious  injury  of  the  jaw ;  and  whenever 
the  patient  catches  cold  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  inflam- 
mation, of  the  abscess,  and  of  the  gum-boil,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  renewed  pain,  trouble,  and  annoyance.  Moreover, 
decayed  fangs  of  teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  be  offensive. 

382.  W?iat  is  t/ie  best  remedy  for  a  Com? 

The  best  remedy  for  a  hard  corn  is  to  remove  it.  The 
usual  method  of  cutting,  or  of  paring  a  corn  away,  is  eiTo- 
neous.  The  following  is  the  right  way — Cut  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  pointed  scissors  around  the  circumference  of  the  corn. 
Work  gradually  round  and  round  and  towards  the  centre. 
When  you  have  for  some  considerable  distance  well  loosened 
the  edges,  you  can  either  with  your  fingers  or  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  generally  remove  the  corn  bodily,  and  that  without 
pain  and  without  the  loss  of  any  blood  :  this  plan  of  treating 
a  corn  I  can  recommend  to  you  as  being  most  effectual. 

If  the  corn  be  properly  and  wholly  removed  it  will  leave 
a  small  cavity  or  round  hole  in  the  centre,  where  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  nerve  of  the  corn — ^vulgarly  called  the  root — 
really  were,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  constituted  the  very 
existence  or  the  essence  of  the  com.  Moreover,  if  the  corn 
be  entirely  removed,  you  will,  without  giving  yourself  the 
slightest  pain,  be  able  to  squeeze  the  part  affected  between 
your  finger  and  thumb. 

Hard  corns  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
foot  are  best  treated  by  filing — ^by  filing  them  with  a  sharp 
cutting  file  (flat  on  one  side  and  cpnvex  on  the  other)  neither 
too  coarse  nor  too  fine  in  the  cutting.     The  corn  ought,  once 

*  Four  poppv  heads  and  four  ounces  of  camomile  blows  to  be  boUed  in  four 
pints  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  be  strained  to  make  the  fomentation. 

t  Gut  a  piece  of  bread,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger— without  breaking  it 
Into  crumb— pour  boiling  hot  milk  upon  it,  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  for  five 
xninntes,  then  apply  the  soaked  bread  over  the  gum-boil,  letting  it  rest  between 
the  cheek  and  the  gum. 
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y  day,  to  be  filed,  nnd  should  daily  be  contiuued  until 
yon  experience  a  slight  pain,  which  tells  you  that  the  end  of 
the  com  is  approaching.  Many  caaetf  of  hard  conJ  that  have 
reeiBted  every  other  plan  of  treatment,  have  been  entirely 
cured  by  means  of  the  file;  One  great  advantage  of  the  file 
is,  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm,  and  may  ha  used  by  a 
timid  person — by  one  who  would  not  readily  submit  to  any 
cutting  instrument  being  applied  to  the  com. 

The  file,  if  properly  used,  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  a  hard 
corn  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  I  myself  have  seen  the  value  of 
it  in  several  cases,  particularly  in  one  case,  that  of  an  old 
gentleman  of  ninety-five,  who  had  had  a  com  on  the  sole 
of  bis  foot  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  which  had  re- 
sisted numerous,  indeed  almost  innumerable  remedies ;  at 
length  I  recommended  the  file,  and  after  a  few  applications 
entire  relief  was  obtained,  and  the  corn  was  completely 
eradicated. 

The  coma  between  the  toes  are  called  soft  corns.  A  soft 
com  is  quickly  removed  by  the  strong  Acetic  Acid — Acid. 
Acetic  Fort. — which  ought  to  lie  applied  to  the  corn  every 
night  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush.  The  toes  shonld 
l)e  kept  asundei'  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  that  the  acid  may 
soak  in  ;  then  apply  between  the  toes  a  small  piece  of  cotton 

Galbanum  Plaster  s])read  either  on  wash  leather,  or  on 
what  is  better,  on  an  old  white  kid  glove,  has  been,  in  one  of 
our  medical  journals,  strongly  recommended  as  a  corn-plas- 
ter ;  it  certainly  is  an  admirable  one,  and  when  the  corn  is 
between  the  toes  Is  sometimes  most  comfortable — affording 
immense  relief. 

Corns  arc  like  the  little  worries  of  life — very  teazing  and 
troublesome:  a  good  remedy  for  a  com — which  the  Galba- 
num Plaster  undoubtedly  is — is  therefore  worth  knowing. 

Hard  corns,  then,  on  the  sole  and  on  the  side  of  the  foot 
are  best  treated  by  the  file;  hard  corns  on  the  toes  by  the 
scissors ;  and  ao/i  corns  between  the  toes  either  by  the  strong 
Acetic  Acid  or  by  the  Galbanum  Plaster. 

In  the  generality  of  cases  the  plans  recommended  above, 
if  properly  performed,  will  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  the  com, 
from  pressure  or  from  any  other  cause,  should  return,  remove 
it  again,  and  proceed  as  before  directed,  IE  the  corn  have 
been  caused  either  by  tight  or  by  ill-fitting  shoes,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  a  recurrence  is,  of  course,  to  have  the  shoes 
properly  made  by  a  clever  ehoemaker — by  one  who  thor- 
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oughly  understands  his  business,  and  who  will  have  a  pair  of 
lasts  mad^purposely  for  the  feet.* 

The  German  method  of  making  boots  and  shoes  is  a  cap- 
ital one  for  the  prevention  of,  corns,  as  the  boots  and  shoes 
are  made  scientifically  to  fit  a  reoZ  and  not  an  ideal  foot. " 

One  of  the  best  preventatives  of  as  well  as  of  the  best 
remedies  for  corns,  especially  of  soft  corns  between  the  toes, 
is  washing  the  feet  every  morning,  ^s  recommended  in  a  pre- 
vious Conversation,t  taking  especial  care  to  wash  with  the 
thumb,  and  afterwards  to  wipe  with  the  towel  between  each 
toe. 

583.  Whxjbt  are  the  best  remedies  to  destroy  a  Wart  f 

Pure  nitric  acid,  t  carefully  applied  to  the  wart  by  means 
of  a  small  stick  of  cedar  wood — a  camel's  hair  pencil-holder 
— every  other  day,  will  soon  destroy  it.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  acid  does  not  touch  the  healthv  skin,  or  it  will  act 
as  a  caustic  to  it.  The  nitric  acid  should  bp  preserved  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  and  must  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  is  another  excellent  destroyer  of 
warts :  it  should,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush,  be  ap- 
plied to  each  wart,  every  night  iust  befoi;e  going  to  bed. 
The  warts  will,  after  a  few  applications,  completely  disappear. 

384.  What  is  the  hesUremedy  for  tender  feet^  for  sweaty 
feet^  and  for  smelling  feet? 

Cold  water:  bathing  the  feet  in  cold  water,  beginning 
with  tepid  water ;  but  gradually  from  day  to  day  reducing  the 
warm  until  the  water  be  quite  cold.  A  large  nursery-basin 
one-third  full  of  water  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  floor,  and 
one  foot  at  a  time  should  be  put  in  the  water,  washing  the 
while  with  a  sponge  the  foot,  and  with  the  thumb  between 
each  toe.     Each  foot  should  remain  in  the  water  about  half 

*  As  long  as  fashion  Instead  of  common  sense  is  followed  in  the  making  of 
both  boots  and  shoes,  men  and  women  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  suffer  from 
corns. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  singular,  when  all  the  professions  and  trades  are  so 
overstocked,  that  there  should  1^,  as  there  is  in  every  larae  town,  such  a  want  of 
chiropodists  (corn-cutters) — of  respectable  chiropodists — of  men  wno  would  charge 
B.  fixed  sum  for  every  visit  the  patient  may  make  ;  for  instance,  to  every  working- 
man  a  shilling,  and  to  every  gentleman  half-arcrown  or  five  shillings  for  each  sit- 
ting, and  not  for  cocA  com  (which  latter  system  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  way  of 
domg  business).  X  am  quite  sure  that  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  every  town  of 
any  size  in  the  kingdom  would  employ  regularly  one  chiropodist  at  least.  However 
we  might  dislike  some  few  of  the  American  customs,  we  may  copy  them  with  ad- 
vantage in  this  particular — ^namely,  in  having  a  regular  staff  of  chiropodists  both 
in  civil  and  in  military  life. 

t  Ablution,  page  211. 

$  A  very  sraali  quantity  of  Pure  Nitric  Acid— Just  a  drain  at  the  bottom  of  a 
stoppered  bottle— is  all  that  is  needed,  and  vihich  may  be  procured  of  a  diemiit. 
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a  minute.  The  feot  ought,  after  each  washing,  to  be  well 
dried,  taking  care  to  dry  with  the  towel  between  each  toe. 
The  above  process  nmBt  be  repeated  at  least  once  every  day 
— CTery  morning,  and  if  the  annoyance  be  great,  every  night 
as  well.  A  clean  pair  of  atockingg  ought  in  these  cases  to  be 
put  on  daily,  as  perfect  cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary 
both  to  afford  relief  and  to  effect  a  cni-e. 

If  tbe  feet  be  tender,  or  if  there  be  either  bunions,  or 
corns,  the  shoes  and  the  boots  made  according  to  tbe  German 
method  (which  are  fashioned  according  to  the  actual  shape 
of  the  foot}  should  alone  be  worn. 

386.  what  are  the  causes  of  so  many  young  ladies  of  the 
present  day  heing  weaJc,  nervous,  and  unhappy  ? 

The  principal  canses  are—ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health. 
Nature's  laws  being  set  at  nought  by  fashion  and  by  folly,  by 
.  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  by  want  of  occupation,  and 
by  want  of  self-reliance.  Weafi,  nervous,  and  unhappy! 
Well  they  Tniebt  be  !  What  have  tbey  to  make  them  strong 
and  happy?  Have  they  work  to  do  to  brace  the  muscles. 
Have  they  occiipation — useful,  active  occupation — to  make 
them  bappy  ?     No !  tbey  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ! 

386.  What  diseases  are  girls  most  aubf'ect  to  f 

The  diseases  peculiar  to  girls  are — Chlorosis — Green-sick- 
ness— jmd  Hysterics. 

387.  What  are  the  usual  causes  of  Chlorosis? 
Chlorosis  is  caused  by  torpor  and  debility  of  tbe  whole 

frame,  espeetaUy  of  the  womb.  It  is  generaU^  produced  by 
scanty  or  by  improper  food,  by  the  want  of  air  and  of  exer- 
cise, and  by  too  close  application  within  doors.  Here  we 
have  the  same  tale  over  again — close  application  within  doors 
and  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  exercise !  When  will  the 
eyes  of  a  mother  be  opened  to  this  important  subject  1 — the 
most  important  that  can  engage  her  attention  I 

388.  What  is  the  usual  age  for  Chlorosis  to  occur,  and 
what  are  the  symptoms  ? 

Chlorosis  more  frequently  attacks  girls  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age ;  althtiugh  unmarried  women,  much 
older,  occasionally  have  it.  I  eay  uninatried,  for,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  a  complaint  of  the  single. 

The  patient,  tirat  of  all,  complains  of  beuig  languid,  tired, 
and  out  of  spirits  ;  she  is  fatigued  with  tbe  slightest  exertion  ; 
she  has  usually  palpitation  of  the  heart  (so  as  to  make  her 
fancy  that  she  has  a  disease  of  that  oi'gan,  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, she  has  not)-,  sbu  has  shortneas  of  breaUi^ a.&.iL ^ ^gi'tfi>_ 
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dry  cough ;  her  face  is  flabby  and  pale ;  her  complexion  grad* 
nally  assnmes  a  yellowish  or  greenish  hue — Whence  th^  name  of 
chlorosis ;  there  is  a  dark,  livid  circle  around  her  eyes  ;  her 
lips  lose  their  colour^  and  become  almost  white ;  her  tongue 
is  generally  white  and  pasty,  her  appetite  is  bad,  and  is  fre- 
quently dtepl^ved — ^the  patient  often  preferring  chalk,  slate- 
pencil,  cinder,  and  even  dirt,  to  the  daintiest  food ;  indiges- 
tion frequently  attends  chlorosis ;  she  has  usually  pains  over 
the  short-ribs,  on  the  left  side;  she  suffers  greatly  from 
"  wittd  " — is  frequently  nearly  choked  by  it ;  her  bowels  are 
generally  costive,  and  the  stools  are  unhealthy ;  she  has  pains 
m  her  hips,  loins  and  back,  and  her  feet  and  ankles  are  often- 
times swollen.  77ie  menstrual  discharge  is  either  suspended 
or  very  partiaUy  performed ;  if  the  latter,  it  is  usually  almost 
colourless.  Hysterical  fits  not  unfrequently  occur  during  an 
attack  of  Chlorosis. 

889.  How  may  Chlorosis  be  presented? 

If  health  were  more  and  fashion  were  less  studied,  chlo- 
rosis would  not  be  such  a  frequent  complaint.  This  disease 
generally  takes  its  rise  from  mismanagement — from  NatureV 
laws  having  been  set  at  defiance.  I  have  heard  a  silly  mother 
express  an  opinion  that  it  is  not  genteel  for  a  girl  to  eat 
heartily!  Such  language  is  perfectly  absurd  and  cruel. 
How  often,  too,  a  weak  mother  declares  that  a  healthv.  Bloom- 
ing girl  looks  like  a  milk  maid  !  It  would  be  well  if  she  did. 
How  true  and  sad  it  is,  that  "  a  pale,  delicate  face,  and  clear 
eyes,  indicative  of  consumption,  are  the  fashionable  desiderata 
at  present  for  complexion.  — Dublin  University  Magazine, 

A  growing  girl  requires  plenty  of  good  nourishment — a& 
much  as  her  appetite  demands ;  and  if  she  have  it  not,  she 
will  become  either  chlorotic,  or  consumptive,  or  delicate. 
Besides,  the  greatest  beautijier  in  the  world  is  health  ;  there- 
fore, by  a  mother  studying  the  health  of  her  daughter,  she 
will,  at  the  same  time,  adorn  her  body  with  beauty !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  too  many  parents  think  more  of  the  beauty 
than  of  the  health  of  their  girls.  Sad  and  lamentable  infat- 
uation !  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — a  distinguished  American — 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  a  delicate  young  lady.  He 
says — "  She  is  one  of  those  delicate  nervous  young  creatures 
not  uncommon  in  New  England,  and  whom  I  suppose  to  have 
become  what  we  find  them  by  the  gradually  refining  away  of 
the  physicBl  system  among  young  women.  Some  philoso- 
phers  choose  to  glorify  this  habit  oi  body  by  terming  it  spir- 
Jtual ;  hut  in  ray  opinion,  it  is  ratbev  Wife  <j&feQX»  qI  xov^nVqW 
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Boine  food,  bad  air,  lack  of  out-door  exercise,  aud  neglect  of 
bathing,  on  the  part  of  these  daniBela  and  their  female  pro- 
genitors, al!  reaulting  in  a  kind  of  hereditary  dyBpepsJa," 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  right.  Sach  ladies,  when  he 
wrote,  were  not  uncommon ;  but  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  their  great  credit  be  it  spoken,  "  a  change  has  come 
o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,"  and  they  are  wonderfully  iio- 

E roved  in  health  ;  for,  with  all  reverence  be  it  spoken,  "  God 
elpa  them  who  help  themselveB,"  and  they  have  helped  them- 
aelveB  by  attending  to  the  rules  of  health  ; — "  The  women  of 
America  are  growing  more  and  more  handsome  every  year 
for  just  this  reason.  They  are  growing  rounder  of  cheat, 
fuller  of  limb,  gaining  anbstanoe  and  development  in  every 
direction.  Wliatever  may  be  argued  to  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  demonstrable  fact.  *  •  •  when  the 
rising  generation  of  American  girls  once  begin  to  wear  thick 
shoes,  to  take  much  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  skate,  to 
play  at  croquet,  and  to  affect  the  saddle,  it  not  only  begins 
to  grow  more  wise  but  more  healthful,  and  which  must  fol- 
low as  the  night  the  day  —  more  beautiful."  —  The  Hound 
Table. 

If  a  young  girl  had  plenty  of  wholesome  meat,  varied 
from  day  to  day,  either  plain  roast  or  boiled,  aud  neither 
stewed,  nor  hashed,  nor  highly  seasoned  for  the  stomach;  if 
she  has  had  an  abundance  of  freah  air  for  her  lungs  ;  if  she 
had  plenty  of  active  exercise,  such  as  Btipp*ig,  dancing,  run- 
ning, riding,  swimming,  for  her  muscles  ;  if  her  clothing  were 
warm  and  loose,  and  adapted  to  the  season  ;  if  her  mind  were 
more  occupied  witli  active  imejkii  occupation,  such  as  honse- 
hold  work,  than  at  present,  and  if  she  were  kept  calm  and 
untroubled  from  the  hurly-burly  and  excitement  of  fashion- 
able life — chlorosis  would  almost  be  an  unknown  disease.  It 
is  a.  complaint  of  rare  occurrencG  with  country  girls,  but  of 
great  frequency  with  fine  city  ladies. 

390.  What  treatmeia  sfiouidi/ou  achise? 

The"  treatment  which  would  prevent  should  be  adopted 
when  the  complaint  first  makes  its  appearance.  IE  the  above 
means  do  not  quickly  remove  it,  the  mother  must  then  apply 
to  a  medical  man,  and  he  will  give  medicines  which  will  soon 
have  the  desired  effect.  Chlorosis  is  very  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. If  the  disease  be  allowed  for  iiny  lejiglh  of  time  to 
run  on,  it  may  produce  either  organic — incurable^disease 
of  the  heart,  or  consumption,  or  indigestion,  oi"  confinned  ill- 
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391.  At  what  period  of  life  is  a  lady  most  profie  to  Hys- 
terics^ and  what  are  the  symptoms? 

The  time  of  life  when  hysterics  occur  is  generally  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  fifty.  Hysterics  come  on  by  paroxysms 
— hence  they  are  called  hysterical  fits.  A  patient,  just  be- 
fore an  attack,  is  low-spirited ;  crying  without  a  cause ;  she 
is  "  nervous,"  as  it  is  called ;  she  has  flushings  of  the  face ; 
she  is  at  other  times  very  pale ;  she  has  shortness  of  breath 
and  occasional  palpitations  of  the  heart ;,  her  appetite  is 
usually  bad  ;  she  passes  quantities  of  colourless  limpid  urine, 
having  the  appearance  qi  pump  water ;  she  is  much  troubled 
with  flatulence  in  her  bowels,  and,  in  consequence,  she  feels 
bloated  and  uncomfortable.  The  "  wind  "  at  length  rises  up- 
wai'ds  towards  the  stomach,  and  still  upwards  to  the  throat, 
giving  her  the  sensation  of  a  ball  stopping  her  breathing, 
and  producing  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  The  sensation  of  a 
ball  m  the  throat  (globics,  hystericus)  is  the  commencement  of 
the  fit. 

She  now  becomes />ar^ta%  insensible,  although  she  seldom 
loses  complete  consciousness.  Her  face  becomes  flushed,  her 
nostrils  dilated,  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  stomach  and 
bowels  enormously  distended  with  "wind."  After  a  short 
time  she  throws  her  arms  and  her  legs  about  convulsively, 
she  beats  her  breast,  tears  her  hair  and  clothes,  laughs  bois- 
terously and  screams  violently ;  at  other  times  she  makes  a 
peculiar  noise ;  sometimes  she  sobs  and  her  face  is  much  dis- 
torted. At  length  she  brings  up  enormous  quantities  of 
wind ;  after  a  time  she  bursts  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears, 
and  then  gradually  comes  to  herself. 

As  soon  as  the  fit  is  at  an  end  she  generally  passes  enor- 
mous quantities  of  colourless  limpid  urine.  She  might  in  a 
short  time,  fall  into  another  attack  similar  to  the  above.  When 
she  comes  to  herself  she  feels  exhausted  ajd  tired,  and  usually 
complains  of  a  slight  headache,  and  of  great  soreness  of  the 
body  and  limbs.  She  seldom  remembers  what  has  occurred 
during  the  fit.  Hysterics  are  sometimes  frightful  to  'fitness ; 
but-in  themselves,  are  not  at  all  dangerous. 

Hysterics — an  hysterical  fit — is  sometimes  styled  hysterical 
passion :  Shakspeare,  in  one  of  his  plays,  calls  it  hysterica 
passio : — 

"  Oh,  how  this,  mother,  swells  up  toward  my  heart  I 
Hysterica  passio  !  " 

Sir  Walter  Scott  grapliicaW^  de^cii^ife^  ^n  ^\.U.Qk : —  «  Thb 
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hyaterical  paasioD  that  impelB  tears  is  a  terrible  violence — a 
sort  of  throttling  Bensation — then  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
dreaming  stujiidity." 

892,    WJmt  are  tlie  causes  of  Mysteries? 

Delicate  health,  chlorosis,  improper  and  not  sufficieutly 
nourishing  food,  grief,  anxiety,  excitement  of  the  mind, 
closely  confined  rooms,  want  of  exercise,  indigestion,  flatulence 
and  tight-lacing,  are  the  causes  which  usually  produce  hys- 
terics. Hysterics  are  frequently  feigned  ;  indeed,  oftenerthan 
any  other  complaint;  and  trven  a  getiui7\e  case  is  usually  much 
aggravated  by  a  patient  herself  giving  way  to  them. 

393.  Wltat  do  you  recommend  an  hysterical  lady  to  do  ? 
To  improve  her  hcaltii  by.  proper  management;  to  rise 

early  and  to  take  a  walk,  that  she  may  breathe  pure  and 
wholesome  air, — indeed,  she  ought  to  live  nearly  hall  her  time 
in  the  open  air,  exercising  herself  with  walking,  skipping,  Ac. ; 
to  employ  her  mind  with  botany,  croquet,  archery,  or  with  any 
ont-door  amusement ;  to  confine  herself  to  plain,  wholesome, 
nourishing  food;  to  avoid  tight  lacing;  to  eschew  fashionable 
amuaeraents ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  give  way  to  her  feelings, 
but  if  she  feel  an  attack  approaching,  to  rouse  herself. 

Ifthejit  be  upon  her,  the  better  plan  is,  to  banish  all  the 
male  sex  from  the  room,  and  not  even  to  have  many  women 
abont  her,  and  for  those  around  to  loosen  her  dress  ;  to  lay 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  roona,  flat  upon  the  gi'ound,  with 
a  pillow  under  har  head;  to  remove  combs  and  pins  and 
brooches  from  her  person  ;  to  dash  cold  water  upon  her  face  ; 
to  apply  cloths,  or  a  large  sponge  wetted  in  cold  water,  to  her 
head;  to  throw  open  the  window,  and  then  to  leave  her  tn 
herself ;  or,  at  all  events,  to  leave  her  with  only  one  female 
friend  or  attendant.  If  such  be  done,  she  will  soon  come 
round ;  but  what  ia  tlie  usual  practice?  If  a  gir!  bo  in  hys- 
terics, tbe  whole  house,  and  peHiajis  the  neighbourhood,  is 
roused ;  the  room  is  crowded  to  suffocation  ;  fears  are  openly 
expressed  by  those  around  that  she  is  in  a  dangerous  state ; 
she  Tiears  what  they  say,  and  her  hysterics  are  increased  ten- 
fold. 

394.  Save  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  a  patient  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  iUneas  f 

There  is  something  charming  and  delightful  in  the  feelings 
of  a  patient  recovering  fi-om  a  sevei-e  illness  :  it  is  like  a  new- 
birth  ;  it  is  almost,  worth  ihe  jialn  and  anguish  of  having  been 
ill  to  feel  quite  well  again  1  everything  around  and  about  him 
big  aspect — a  roseate  hue  :  the  ap^ietite 
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food  returns  with  pristine  vigour ;  the  viands,  be  they  ever  so 
homely,  never  tasted  before  so  deliciously  sweet ;  and  a  draught 
of  water  from  the  spring  has  the  flavour  of  ambrosial  nectar : 
the  convalescent  treads  the  ground  as  though  he  were  on  the 
ambient  air ;  and  the  earth  to  him  for  a  while  is  Paradise : 
the  very  aot  of  living  is  a  joy  and  gladness : — 

"  See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain 
A^iin  repair  his  vigpiir  lost^ 

And  walk  and  run  again. 
The  meanest  flow*ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swdls  the  gale» 
The  common  air.  the  earth,  the  smes, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise.  "—G^oy. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

K  this  book  is  to  be  of  use  to  mothers  and  to  the  rising 
generation,  as  I  humbly  hope  and  trust  that  it  has  been,  and 
that  it  will  be  still  more  abundantly,  it  ought  not  to  be  list- 
lessly read,  merely  as  a  novel  or  as  any  other  piece  of  fiction ; 
but  it  must  be  thoughtfully  and  carefully  studied,  until  its 
contents,  in  all  its  bearings,  be  completely  mastered  and 
understood. 


In  conclusion  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy,  con- 
fidence, and  attention  I  have  received  at  vour  hands ;  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  my  advice,  through  6od's  blessing,  may 
not  have  been  given  in  vain  ;  but  that  it  may  be — one  among 
many — an  humble  instrument  for  improving  the  race,  of  our 
children — ^England's  priceless  treasures!  O,  that  the  time 
may  come,  and  may  not  be  far  distant,  "  That  our  sons  may 
grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  that  our  daughters  may  bo 
as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple  !  " 
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"  Black-eye,"  remedies  for,  197. 
Bladder  and  bowels  of  an  infant,  66. 
Bleeding  from  navel,  how  to  restrain,  IC 

of  nose,  262. 
Blood,  spitting  of,  246. 
Blows  and  bruises.  197. 
Boarding-schools  for  females,  232. 

on  cheap  (note\  233» 
Boiled  bread  for  infants'  food,  22. 
flour  for  infants'  food,  28. 
Bolls,  the  treatment  of,  167. 
Boots  and  shoes,  83,  26|. 
Bottles,  the  best  nursing,  26. 
Boulogne  sore-throat,  1^. 
Bow-legs,  184. 

Bowels,  large,  of  children,  169. 
looseness  of,  66. 
protrusion  of  lower,  172. 
regulation  of,  by  diet,  61. 
Boys  should  be  made  strong,  226, 
Brain,  water  on  the,  130. 
Bran  to  soften  water,  186. 
Bran  Poultices,  195. 
Breakfast  of  a  child,  87. 

of  a  ybuth,  221. 
Breast,  on  early  putting  an  infant  to,  lA 
Breathing  exercise,  227. 
Brimstone  and  treacle,  173. 
Brown  and  Poison's  Corn  Flour,  24. 
Bronchitis,  the  treatment  of,  140. 
Broth  for  infants,  74. 

for  a  new-born  infant,  26. 
and  soup,  222. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  232. 
Bruises,  remedies  for,  196. 
Bullying  a  child,  108. 
Bums  and  scalds,  200. 
Butter,  wholesome,  88. 
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Calomel,  the  danger  o!  u      other  pre- 
Bcribiiig,  60. 
the  ill  effects  of,  264. 
<Jamphor  makes  teeth  brittle,  241. 
'  Oaninff  a  boy,  230. 
Caps,  flannel,  16. 
Care  in  preparation  of  food,  26. 
Carpets  in  nurseries,  111. 
Carriage  exercise,  225* 
CarroD  oil  in  bums.  202. 
Castor  oil  "  to  heal  the  bowels,"  61. 
Cat,  bites  and  scratches  of  a,  206. 
*'  Chafings  "  of  infants,  the  treatment  of| 

58. 
Chairs,  straight-backed,  233. 
Change  of  air,  174. 

linen  in  sickness,  176. 
Chapped  hands,  legs,  &c.,  186. 

lips,  186. 
Chest,  keeping  warm  the  upper  part  of 

the,  218. 
"Chicken-breasted**      and       narrow- 
breasted  children,  182. 
-pox,  159. 
Chilblains,  185. 

Child  should  dine  with  parents,  98. 
•'  Child-crowing,"  134. 

the    treatment    of  .  a 
paroxysm  of,  130. 
Children's  hour,  106. 

parties,  119. 
Chimneys,  on  the  stopping  of,  112, 176. 
Chiropodists  (note),  260. 
Chloralum  as  a  disinfectant,  158. 
Chlorosis  or  green-sickness.  261,  262. 
not  in  rural  districts,  263. 
Choking,  what  to  be  done  in  a  case  of, 

204. 
Cholera  infantwm^  64. 
Cisterns,  best  kind  of.  94. 
Clothes,  on  airing  an  infant's,  18. 
the  ill  elects  of  tight,  80. 
Clothing  of  children,  80. 
of  infants,  17. 

during  winter,  19. 
of  youths,  217. 
Coffee  as  an  aperient,  24, 220. 

and  tea,  221. 
Coin,  on  the  swallowing  of  a,  210. 
Cold  bed-room  healthy,  124. 
Cold,  a  feverish.  195. 

on  child  always  catching,  176. 
feet,  method  to  warm,  106. 
Concluding  remarks  on  infancy,  77. 
Conclusion,  266. 
Constipation,  prevention  and  cure  of, 

255. 
Consumption  attacks  the  upper  part  of 

the  lungs,  218.  , 

the  age  at  which  it  usually 

appears,  246. 
causes  of,  248. 
death-rate,  246. 
importance  of  early  con- 
sulting a  medical  man 
in,  247. 
spitting  of  blood  in,  246. 
syjiiptoms  of,  247. 
Cfonsnmptlve  patient,  the  treatment  ot  a, 


Convulsions  of  children,  43.  59. 

cause  insensibility,  44. 


from  hoopine-coujgh,  68. 
no  pain  in,  44. 


Cooked  fruit  for  child,  87. 
Corns,  268,  259. 
Corn-plaster,  an  excellent,  269. 
Coroners*  inquests  on  infants,  64. 
Corpojral  punishment  at  schools,  229. 
CosayeiiMS  of  infants,  the  means  to  pr» 
^  vent,  61. 

remedies  for,  60. 
the  reason  why  so  preva- 
lent, 254. 
in  weak  children,  91. 
Cough,  the  danger  of  stopping  a,  49. 
Cow,  the  importance  of  having  cne  milk 
from  ONE,  27. 
pox  lymph  direct  from  heifer,  89. 

from  healthy  child, 
39. 
Cream  and  egg,  88 

and  water  for  babe,  88 
Crinoline  and  burning  of  ladies,  100. 
Crib,  covering  head  of,  52. 
Croquet  for  |^ls,  228. 
Crossness  in  a  sick  child,  178. 
Croup,  131. 

the  treatment  of,  132, 
Cry  of  infant,  74. 
Cure,  artificial  and  natural,  184. 
**  Curious  phenomenon  **  in  scarlet  fever, 

149. 
Cut  finger,  the  application  for,  196. 

Danoino  and  skipping,  228. 
Danger  of  constantly  giving  physic,  76. 
Delicate  child,  plan  to  strengthen  a,  174. 
Dentition,  42. 

Dentition,  lancing  of  gums,  43. 
second,  126. 

symptoms  and  treatment  of 
pauif  ul,  47. 
Diarrhoea  of  infants,  65. 

treatment  of,  66. 
Diet  of  a  child  who  has  cut  his  teeth, 
87. 
of  cidldren,  85. 
of  a  dry-nursed  child,  29. 
of  infants,  19. 

on  a  mother  being  particular  in  at- 
tending to,  93. 
variety  of,  for  child,  96. 
of  youth,  220. 
Dietary,  an  infant's,  22,  &o. 
Dieting  a  cluld,  93,  04. 
Dinner  for  a  child,  92. 

youth,  221. 
Diphtheria,  symptoms,  causes,  andireat- 

ment  of,  142-148. 
Dirty  child,  a,  56. 
Diseased  nature  and  strange  eniptioiiib 

192. 
Diseases  of  children,  127. 
girls,  261. 
mf  ants,  56. 
obscure,  187. 
the  preventiou  of,  242. 
^  ^Tod\iQ6d  by  tight-ladng,  SIO. 
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Drainage,  101, 157. 
DreM,faiiisle,21B. 

of  A  cblM  Willis  asleeii,  S3. 

of  biba,  (ililld,  andyontli,  le.Tt 
.       317. 
Dre«Me,  Llgh.  for  dellrate  cMld,  80. 
DteaBiiie  biibe  lur  fleap,  83. 
Dribbling  Wha.^fl. 
Drinking  foniitains,  M. 
DroppUiR  I'lilM,  danger  of,  198. 
DcT-niirBBil  ehildrfin,  the  beet  tood  foi 

23. 
"DuBtlng-powder"  for  Infanta,  12. 
DyscntBry,  symplomB  ftnd  tr«atment  o 


R,  dlKclmr 


nenC  □!,  II 


hOTpp,  the  1 

EugB  for  cliiltlrotL,  39, 
Eleotuaty  of  Eeb.  afll. 

l^iiBiQBraupaiatus  |'iof< 


ipjillcatit-iiVfor.  12. 


on   Tlolnntly   loariiig  Infants, 

lioixe  B,nd  pony,  1211. 
ui  Infant  Eiiniielf  talEiiiB,  4B. 
in  Tory  cold  wealhoT,  116. 
in  wet  weaUior,  114. 
for  joiitb,  2M. 
Eye,  BQlntancBB  In,  ZOa-SM. 

FiEoai,  matter  in  pilmp-walor,  IK. 


FaTUDg-oIt  ofhaic,  -l 
Falls  on  Hie  bead,  IB 
FartnateOBF  looil  git 


7eeillng-botil<»,  'l&. 

iufauU,   proper   Minet  fur,    at 
breaal.  20. 26. 

new-bom  babe  with  gruel.  30 
Feet,  miellin^r,  2UU. 

tandet,  m 
Female  dreBB,  210. 
Flee,  on  a  child  playing  with,  200. 

diuiaBiof£atito,HIO. 

[he  msnner   of   extlngnlBLlng,   \t 


shfrta  fo'r  B  liolTcatB  child,  B2. 

towaahidiiril.witb.  IB. 
rintulenu),  rumudiru  for,  ai-.B2. 

I'lui^;    bniilo,   an/ 'other   wlnd-lnJQ 


^ 


Qeiitly  Bpeak  tn  cbild,  108. 

Oin  or  pappannintin  infant's  food,  3( 

GiTtngjojt<iaehHd,MO. 

Olaea,  a  lOiild  awallowlne  broken,  30B. 

Gluttony,  213. 

GlyuarliieBOBp,  IBB. 


j.afit.r  liBiiiirfiiipi  for  noraailee,  lOU 
jiojiB  flfl  a  vegetable.  !a 

Guuis,X"ll^n.'inK  of  the,  43. 
Gnmbnil,  oniitw  and  tteatment,  2R. 
Guni-flictn,  Ihe  bent,  44. 
GyiiiniLalUTn,  value  of,  :!P!-2ar. 

TlAin,  the  brat  appll<>alion  for,2l6. 
taiUi'g  oJT:  217. 
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Half-washed  and  half-etarved  child,  115. 
Hand-flwing,  228. 
Happinees  to  a  child,  106. 
Happy  child,  106. 
Hard's  Farinaceous  Food,  24. 
Hardening  of  children's  constitutions, 
82. 
of  infants,  60. 
Hartshorn,  on  swallowing.  198. 
Hats  for  a  child,  the  best  kind,  81. 
Hawthorn,    Nathaniel,    on     American 

ladies,  262. 
Head,  fall  upon,  198. 
Heat,  external  application  of.  196. 
Hectic  flush,  description  of,  247. 
Hiccups  of  infants,  64. 
Hints  conduciye  to  the  well-doing  of  a 

child,  103. 
Home  of  childhood— the  nursery,  103. 
Hooping-cough,  161. 

obstinate,  166. 
treatment  of,  163. 
Horse  exercise  for  boys  or  girls,  226. 

and  pony  exercise,  .226. 
Hot-water  oag  or  bottle,  196. 
Household  work  for  girls,  234. 
Hardis  on  early  rising,  239. 
Hydrophobia,  206. 
Hysterica  passio.  264. 
Hysterics,  264-266. 

Ice,  on  the  value  of,  91. 
Illness,  recovery  from,  265. 
Importance  of  our  subject,  7. 
India-rubber  hot-water  bottle,  196. 
Ingoldsby  Legend  on  thumb-sucking,  46. 
Infants  should  be  encouraged  to  use  ex- 
ertion, 49. 
Infant^chools,  120. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  preservation  of,  133. 

Joyful  to  bed,  on  sending  child,  126. 

Ladies  "  affecting^  the  saddle,"  226. 

Laudanum,  poisoning  by,  207-208, 

Laugh  of  a  child,  107. 

Law,  physic,  and  divinity,  236. 

Leaden  cisterns,  94. 

Learning  without  health,  232. 

Leech-bites,  the  way  to  restrain  bleeding 

from,  76. 
Lessons  for  child,  121. 
Lice  in  head  after  illness,  180. 
Light,  best  artificial,  for  nursery,  102. 

the  importance  of,  to  health,  102. 
Lightlv  dad  child,  82. 
Lime  in  the  eve,  203. 

to  harden  the  bones,  190. 
Lime-water  and  milk,  91. 
*'  Looseness  of  the  bowels,"  the  treat- 
ment of,  65. 
Love  of  children,  106. 
Lucifer-matches,  tiie  poisonous  effects 

of,  199. 
Luncheon  for  a  child,  92. 
Lungs,  inflammation  of,  82, 137. 

precautions  to  pre- 
vent, 181. 
symptoms  of,  137. 
treatment  of,  138.* 


Lying  lips  of  a  child,  109. 

Mad  dog,  the  bite  of,  205. 

description  of,  246. 
Magnesia  to  cool  a  child,  61. 
Management  of  child  a  mother's  ques- 
tion, 8. 
Massacre  of  innocents,  28. 
Mattresses,  horso-hidr,  best  for  child, 

122. 
May.  the  month  of,  86. 
Meals,  a  child's,  95. 
Measles,  146. 

and  scarlet  fever,  149. 
1a*eatment  of,147. 
Meat,  dally,  on  giving.  221. 

raw,  in  long-«tanding  diarrhcsa, 

174. 
in  exhaustive  diseases,  174. 
when  a  child  should  commence 
taking,  86. 
Meddlesome  treatment,  192. 
Medical  man,  a  mother's  treatment  to- 
wards, 193. 
Medicine,  tiie  best  way  of  administering 
176. 
on  giving  new-bom   infants, 

66. 
on  making  palatable  (note), 
176. 
Menstruating  female  during  suckling, 

32. 
Mercury,  on  the  danger  of  parents  giv- 
ing, 60,  264. 
Milk,  on  the  importance  of  having  ft 
from  OXE  cow,  26,  29. 
bad,  very  nasty,  90. 
for  babe  indispensable,  31. 
in  every  form,  91. 
or  meat,  or  both,  90. 
a  plan  to  make  a  child  take,  90. 
sugar  of,  and  water,  22. 
the  value  of,  for  children,  88. 
unboiled,  32. 

a  way  to  prevent,tuming  sour,  91. 
-crust,  191-192. 
Mismanaged  baby,  8. 
Modified  small-pox    and  chicken-pox. 

160. 
Mother  f rettine,  iniurious  to  infant,  35. 
a  f  oolisn,  64. 
of  many  diseases,  249. 
Mother's  and  cow's  milk,  on  mixing,  22. 
health  during  suckling,  2&B. 
infiuence,  8. 
Motions,  healthy,  of  babe,  64. 
Mumps,  166. 

Naaman,  the  Syrian,  12. 

Napkins,  when  to  dispense  wil^  65, 69. 

Nature's  physic,  76. 

Navel,  management  of  the,  14. 
rupture  of,  16. 

sore,  16.  ' 

-string  separation  of.  14. 

Neaves'  Farinaceous  Food,  24. 

Nervous  and  unhappy  young  ladies,  961. 

Nettle-rash,  69. 

New-bom  infants  and  aperients,  65-58. 

when  feeble,  33. 


te,   remoTBl  of    foielEii   tiubstaacet 
from,  MB. 
bleeding  fiom,  iDeuis  to  leatraln, 


EtTOng  luid  sell' 

F.°»i« 


Id,  ITG-ITT. 
idomsln.ire 

Hnanaemo..!-  it  03. 
an  tlieUgbtof  a,  m. 
most  bo  eirjf,  m. 

wimloKS  to  bo  often  opei 

g-bottlHi,  the  brat,  W. 


i'AiK,  cODTUlaloDS,  uid  deatb,31- 

'srenlAl  bHl^-slongbtar,  26. 
>HiTlUh,  the  balseoma,  B8, 
>ii«Tl>bueu  of  a  obQd,  the  plan  to  i 


la  Uie  frequent,  76. 

ttaatmeiit  of,  SSI. 
srui,  on  ■  cnnu  ewQiiowljig,  210. 
Pins,  Indreralneof  babe,  18. 
Play,  a  coaiw  DTiediicaUDn  tn,  UB. 
PIaj--grounda  for  cMldren,  IIH, 

tb  W  a  ^il"  107  IM 


■oppj-e 


>,  aceldentol,!n-» 
by  the  breaUi,  12 


Dpur  meat  for  flhildren,  03. 
rosiuon  oi  a  »l6epiug  oblld,  IM,  IM. 
PnistcieH  for  chUiiren,  93. 
^ouMce,  a  white-bread,  IM. 
Powdflt,  "  dmUiig,'*  la. 
I'reooci^  of  IntolSct,  M2- 
Precoidona  routhg,  tbe  healtli  of.  2^ 
Pie^rtptione  lor  a  child,  129. 
PriiicBwof  Wales  und  W  babr  (?w(e), 

13. 
ProfeiaionB  and  ttadeB,  23,1. 
Proper  peraon  towfliii  an  Infant,  13. 

frunei,  tbebam  wayotetewlug,  111. 
rofMalon  or  trade,  ahoice  of,  foe  deli- 
del  Icale     yombi 
ghould  b«  biooght 

up  to,  zsa. 
ehildren,  8$. 


BeoaplCnJiLllon  of  ablution.  13. 

Beapiration,  prodnctfl  of  polwnom,  337. 
Kesc,  the  beat  time  for  a  child  to  lecir 

Be-vaodnnUon,  InipoFtanDn  of.  37. 

iBcoTiimandsd   by    Jer 

Kevalenta  Arablca,  '25. 

Rib8,'bnl^ngout 
Bice,  prepared  aa 
Kivbclilldreu.SI. 
Btchfttdaon,  Ilr,.  i 

Boberkm  on  Chlld-orowhig,  13B. 
Roeklng-chnlrB,  and  rockeretoaradla,  OS. 

Koond ^Duldeni,  ISB.m 


nl's  food.  H 
iray,  251. 


IBS,  canse  of,  in  young  girls. 
I  be  added  to  an  infant's  food. 


and  diphtheria,  MS. 
the  eiBitagion  of,  IB*. 
tbednngerof  giving  aperl- 


ance  of  lUaHngaistdng 
the  principal  danger  of, 
puriScattODoCbouae  after, 
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ScIiooIb,  female  hoarding,  232-2^.3. 

public,  229. 
Screaming  iii  sleep,  166. 
Scrofula,  243. 

preyeiitiou  of,  243. 
Scurfy  head,  79. 
Searbathingand  fresh-water  bathing,  215. 

for  a  young  child,  175. 
Secrets,  talking,  before  child,  122. 
Senna  as  an  aperient,  170. 
Shivering  fit,  importance  of  attending  to 
a,  166. 
treatment  of.  166. 
Shoes,  plan  to  waterproof,  218. 
preferable  to  boots,  83. 
sound  and  whole,  164. 
and  stockings  for  children  and 

youths,  84, 218. 
the  ill  effects  of  tight,  83. 
"  Shortening  "  an  infant,  19. 
Shoulder-blades  "  growing  out,"  183. 
Sick  child,  die  nurning  of  a,  176. 

not  to  be  stuffed  with  food, 
178. 
Sick-room,  management  of,  176. 
Sickness  of  infants,  70. 
Singing  and  reading  aloud,  229. 
beneficial  to  a  child,  122. 
Single-stick,  226. 
Sitting  with  back  to  fire,  100. 
Sitz-bath  for  protrusion  of  bowels,  173. 
Skating  for  boys  and  girls,  228. 
Skin,  grazed,  207. 
Sleep  of  children,  122. 
Sleep,  infant's,  51. 

in  middle  of  day  beneficial,  122. 
much,  necessary  for  infants,  63. 
temperature  of  an  infant's  bed- 
room during,  61. 
right  time  of  putting  a  child  to, 

123. 
rocking  infants  to,  62. 
of  youth,  237. 
-walker,  126. 
Sleeping  on  lap,  63. 

-rooms,  importance  of  well-yenti- 
lating,  237. 
Sleepless  child,  53. 
Slippers,  the  best  for  sick-room  (note), 

179. 
Small-pox,  37. 

a  pest  and  disgrace,  38. 
'  modified,  160. 
when  in  neighbourhood,  38. 
to  preyent  pitting  of,  186. 

tmokiug.  on  a  boy,  261. 
mothenng  of  infants,  the  cause,  64. 
Socks  and  stockings  for  a  child,  82. 
Soda,  ill  effects  of  washing  clothes  with, 

12. 
Sounds,  joyful,  107, 
Soups  and  broUis,  222. 
Speak  gently  to  a  child,  108. 
Spencer,  a  knitted  worsted,  19. 
Spines,  distorted,  123, 246. 
Spine^  injury  to,  198. 

curvature  of,  246. 
twisted,  183. 
Spirits,  deadly  effects  of,  to  the  young, 
222. 


Spitting  of  blood,  246, 349. 

precautloiiB,  218b. 
Spurious  croup,  134. 
Stammering,  cause  of,  110. 

cure  of,  llOi 
Stays,  the  ill  effects  of,  219. 
Stillness  of  sick-room,  179. 
Sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  207. 
Stir-About  and  milk,  88. 
Stockings  and  shoes,  83, 218. 
Stooping  in  a  »rl,  244. 
Stopping  of  cmmneys,  112, 176. 
Stoves  in  nursery,  100. 
Strawberry-tongue,  148. 
Stuffing  a  sick-child  with  food,  178. 

a  babe,  31.       « 
"  StufSng  of  the  nose  "  of  infants,  7(K 
Stunning  of  a  child,  198. 
"  Stye,"  treatment  of,  169. 
Substitute  for  mother's  mUk,  22. 
Sucking  of  thumb,  44. 
Suckling,  the  proper  times  of,  21. 
Suet  pudding,  86. 
Sugar  for  inmnts,  27,  37. 

confectionery,  97. 

-of-milk,  22,  30. 

ratr,  as  an  aperient,  37. 
Sun-stroke,  81. 
Sunday,  118. 
Supper  for  a  child  and  for  a  youth,  96^ 

222. 
Surfeit  water  and  saffron  tea.  147. 
Sweet  tilings  and  sour  digestion,  37. 
Sweetmeats  and  cakes,  97. 
Svdmming,  on  boys  and  ^is,  213. 
Symptoms  of  BerwuA  diseases,  127. 


Tapk-worm,  186. 

Taste  for  things  refined,  102. 

Tea,  on  giving  a  child,  £^. 

green,  the  ill  effects  of,  97, 222. 
Teeth,  attention  to,  inix>ortance  of,  240. 
child  should  not  have  meat  till  he 

have  cut  several,  86. 
the  diet  of  a  child  who  has  cut  all 

his,  87. 
and  gums,  240. 
right  way  of  brushing,  241. 
appearance  and  number  of  fiir%% 

set  of,  41. 
second  set  of,  126. 
second  crop  of,  126. 
Teething,  41. 

causing  convulsions,  43. 
eruptions  from,  49. 
frequent  cause  of  sioknese,  71* 
fruitful  source  of  disease,  46. 
purging  during,  47. 
restlessness  from,  194. 
secondf  126. 

symptoms  and  treatment  of  pain- 
ful, 47. 
in  town  or  country,  48. 
Temperature  and  ventilation  of  a  nar> 
sery,  99. 
of  a  warm-bath,  196> 
Thread-worm,  186. 

Throats,  sore,  precautions  to  prevent, 
260. 
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Thrush,   cause,  symptoziiBf  preyentlon 

and  cure  of,  71. 
Thumb  best  ^m-stick,  44. 
Tight  bands,  Delts,  and  hats,  17,  80. 
Tight-lacing,  the  iu  effects  of,  219. 
Times  for  suckling  an  infant,  21. 
Tobacco-smoking  for  boirs,  261. 

cases  illustrating  the 
danger  of,  261. 
Toe-nails,  the  right  way  of  cutting,  84. 
Tongue-tied,  an  Infant,  20. 
*'  Tooth-cough,"  48. 
Tooth-powder,  an  excellent,  240. 
Top-crust  of  bread  aa  infant's  food,  24. 
Tossing  an  infant,  60. 
Tous-les-mois,  22. 
Toys,  children»s,117. 

painted  with  arsenic,  102. 117. 
Trade  or  profession  for  delicate  youth, 

236. 
Treatment  of  a  delicate  child,  174. 

of  some  urgent  serious  dis- 
eases. 67,  127. 
Troubles  of  child,  107. 
Truth,  the  love  of,  109. 
Tub,  commencement  of  washing  infant 

in,  10. 
Tubbing  a  child,  78. 
Tumbling  and  rolling  of  a  child,  114. 

Vaccination,  87. 

appearance  of  scab,  41. 

arm  after,  41. 

giving  medicine  after.  40. 

making  babe  poorly,  40. 
Veal  for  a  child,  93. 
Vegetables  for  a  child,  03. 
Ventilation,  and  stopping  of  chimneys, 

112,  176. 
and  sleep,  237. 
of  a  nursery,  99. 
Violet-powder,  12. 

Walking,  on  the  early,  of  infants,  112. 
exercise,  value.  224. 


Walking  in  his  sleep,  a  chill,  126. 
Warm-baths  for  children,  194. 

external  applications,  196. 
Warts,  260. 

Washing  of  boys  and  girls,  211. 
Washing  a  child,  78. 
an  infant,  9. 

a  new-born  infant's  head,  with 
brandy,  10. 
Washing  a  nursery  doon  101. 
Wasp,  the  stinj^  01  a,  2(n. 
Water,  on  the  importance  of  good,  94. 
on  the  brain,  130. 
closet,  on  going  regularly  to,  266, 

266. 
cold  and  warm  for  ablution,  79. 
liard  for  drinking,  91. 
-fright,  206. 

pure,  essential  to  health,  94. 
to  whole  of  skin,  13. 
Weaned  child,  the  diet  of  a,  36, 86. 
Weaning,  proper  time  and   manner  of 

36. 
Weatiier,  on  a  child  almost  living  in  the 
air  in  fine,  112. 
on  ttie  sending  of  a  child  out 
in  wet,  114. 
Weight  of  new-bom  infants  (rtote),  63. 
Wet  flannel  application,  196. 
Wet-nurse,  29, 32. 

diet  of,  34. 
for  feeble  babe,  32. 
management  of,  34. 
*»  Wetting  the  bed  "  during  sleep,  184. 
Wheezing  of  a  new-born  infant,  65. 
White  lily  leaf  for  bruises,  197. 
»*  Wind,"  babe  suffering  from,  .36. 
Windows  of  a  nui-sery.  102. 
Wind  pipe,  foreign  suD^taiice  in,  210. 
Wine  and  youth,  222. 
Wine  for  children  and  youiha,  96,  iti 
Winter  clothing,  86. 
WoUen  garments,  82, 217. 
Worms,  186. 

quack  medicines  for,  187. 
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